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PROCEEDINGS 


THE    ROYAL    SOCIETY. 


The  Aniiaal  Ueetinff  for  the  Election  of  FellowB  was  held  this  day. 
The  LORD  KELVIN,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Statutes  relating  to  the  election  of  PellowB  having  been  read. 
Professor  Lankeator  and  Mr.  Mond  were,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Society,  somioated  Scratators  to  assist  the  Secretaries  in  examining 
the  lists. 

The  votes  of  the  Fellows  present  were  then  collected,  and  the  fol- 
lowing candidates  were  declared  duly  elected  into  the  Society  : — 


Bnmside,  ProfessorWilliam,  M.  A. 
Dnnstan,  Professor  Wyndham  B., 

M.A. 
Kllia,  William,  F.R.A.S. 
Enart,  Professor  J.  Cossar,  M.D. 
Qairdner,     Professor     William 

Tennant,  U.D. 
Hobaon,  Ernest  William,  D.Sc. 
Howorth,      Sir     Henry     Hoyle, 

K.C.r.E. 
Newton,  Edwin  Tnlley,  F.G.S. 


Sherrington,  Charles  Scott,  M.D. 
Stirling,  Edward  C,  M.D. 
Thornycroft,  John  Isaac,  M.Inst. 

C.B. 
Trail,    Professor  James  William 

Helenns,  M.D. 
Wallace,  Alfred  Rnssel,  LL.D. 
Worthington,    Profeasor    Arthnr 

Mason,  M.A. 
Yonng,  Professor  Sydney,  D.Sc. 


Thanks  were  given  to  the  Scratatora. 


Capt.  W.  de  W.  Abney.     Colours  of  Sky  Lights     [June  1, 


June  1,  1893. 

The  LORD  KELVIN,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Professor  Alexander  Pedler  (elected  1892)  was  admitted  into  the 
Society. 

A  List  of  the  Presents  received  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  thanks 
ordered  for  them. 

The  President  gave  notice  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society 
he  wonld  propose  the  Dake  of  York  for  election  as  a  Fellow  of  the 
Society  by  immediate  ballot,  to  which,  as  a  Prince  of  the  Blood 
Royal,  His  Royal  Highness  was  entitled. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

I.  **0n  the  ColourB  of  Sky  Light,  Sun  Light,  Cloud  Light, 
and  Candle  Light."  By  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  C.B., 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  P.RJV.S.     Received  May  9,  1893. 

The  author  has  made  several  comparisons  of  the  above  lights 
throughont  the  dilFerent  parts  of  their  spectra,  and  has  been  able  to 
verify  their  correctness  by  means  of  templates  rotating  in  the 
spectrum  of  electric  light,  as  described  in  Part  II,  **  Colour  Photo- 
metry," '  Phil.  Trans.,'  1889.  It  seemed,  however,  that  it  would  be 
useful  if  the  colours  of  these  lights  could  be  expressed  in  single 
wave-lengths,  together  with  the  amount  of  added  standard  white 
light,  the  latter  being  expressed  in  terms  of  the  luminosity  of  the 
dominant  colour,  in  accordance  with  the  method  brought  before  the 
Royal  Society  in  '  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,*  1891. 

When  measuring  light  from  the  sky,  a  beam  from  the  zenith  or  other 
desired  part  was  reflected  through  a  blackened  tube  into  a  darkened 
room  in  which  the  colour  patch  apparatus  ("  Colour  Photometry," 
Abney  and  Festing,  1886)  was  placed,  and  the  image  of  the  end  of 
the  tube  was  focussed  on  to  the  front  surface  of  a  cube,  the  front 
surface  of  which  was  coated  with  zinc  white,  its  background  being 
black  velvet.  The  patch  of  colour  from  the  apparatus  was  also 
thrown  on  the  cube.  A  rod  placed  in  the  paths  of  the  two  beams 
enabled  the  sky  light  and  the  spectrum  colour  to  be  examined  side  by 
side.  The  slit  in  the  spectrum  was  an  adjustable  one,  so  that  any 
intensity  of  colour  within  limits  would  fall  on  the  cube.     A  beam  of 
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white  light  reflected  from  the  first  surface  of  the  first  prism  was 
■gain  reflected  from  the  surface  of  a  thin  prism  on  to  the  cuhe,  a  rod 
placed  in  its  path  oast  a  shadow  on  that  part  illmninated  bj  the  aky 
light,  and  hj  Bnit&ble  adjastment  the  boundaiiea  of  the  two  shadows 
were  caused  to  exactly  coincide.  The  colonr  was  thus  dilated  with 
white  light,  and  rotating  sectors,  descrihed  in  other  papers,  bein^ 
placed  in  the  path  of  the  white  beam,  enabled  the  dilution  to  be 
regulated. 

Sky  Light.— On  June  27,  1892,  at  2.30  p.m.,  the  sky  was  a  good 
blue,  bat  not  a  dark  blae,  and  perhaps  rather  milky.  The  alit  was 
moved  into  the  part  of  the  spectrum  which  appealed  to  be  near  the 
dominant  colour.  The  colour  was  diluted  to  approximately  the  required 
amonnt.  The  nlit  was  shifted  and  the  dilution  altered  until  the  two 
colours  made  a  perfect  match.  It  was  found  that  on  the  standard 
scale  of  the  Epectmm  the  dominant  colonr  was  represented  by  28' 6, 
which  is  \  4800.  The  mean  value  of  the  sector  aperture  was  32%  and 
recollecting  that  the  sectors  are  double  sectors  the  comparison  hae  to 
be  made  with  180°.  The  next  operation  was  to  compare  the 
Inminosity  of  the  whole  beam  of  white  light  with  that  of  the  colour. 
The  sectors  still  remaiued  in  the  white;  the  sky  light  was  cat  off, 
and  the  rod  altered  till  the  colour  and  the  white  were  along'side  each 
other  with  the  boundaries  of  the  shadows  touching.  The  Inminosi- 
ties  of  the  two  were  compared,  and  it  was  found  that  the  aperture  of 
the  sector  was  14°.  As  it  required  32°  of  white  to  make  the  dilution 
of  the  colonr,  it  follows  that  32/14,  or  2286,  parts  of  white  were 
required  to  dilate  1  part  of  the  blue.     This  may  be  eipreascd  thus — 

Sky  light  =  X  4800  +  2-3  W. 

On  July  4,  1892,  at  mid-day,  the  same  procedure  was  adopted,  and 
the  dominant  wave-length  was  (^ain  \  4800.  lu  this  case  the  amount 
of  added  white  was  thus— 

Sky  light  =  X  4800 -f  3-1 W; 

in  other  words,  the  sky  was  more  milky. 

At  4  p.U.  on  the  same  day  the  sky  to  the  east,  and  aboot  30°  above 
the  horizon,  was  evidently  slightly  greener,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
colonr  agreed  with  scale  No.  296,  or  X 4834,  and  that  it  required 
3  parts  of  white  to  be  mixed  with  it. 

Skylight  =  X4834+3W. 

On  other  days,  with  the  light  of  the  portion  of  the  sky  near  the 
sone  of  maiimnm  polarisation  the  dominant  wave-length  was  found 
to  be  between  these  two  limits,  and  was  never  fonnd  bluer,  and  the 
smaUeat  admixture  of  white  light  was  fonnd  to  be  1*9. 

B  2 
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From  these  measures  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  dominant  colour 
of  a  blue  sky  is  \  4800. 

Amongst  artists  it  is  not  uncommon  to  employ  cobalt  to  render 
this  colour,  and  in  many  instances  this  is  mixed  with  Chinese 
white. 

The  dominant  colour  of  cobalt  was  found  to  be  at  scale  No.  29,  or 
X4812,  when  illuminated  by  ordinary  day  light,  whence  it  seems 
that,  as  far  as  colour  is  concerned,  it  is  singularly  fit  for  the  purpose. 

San  li^ht  was  compared  in  the  same  manner,  but  the  beam  was 
reflected  from  the  surface  of  a  prism  into  a  dark  room,  and  again 
diminished  in  intensity  by  placing  in  its  path  rotating  sectors  with 
very  narrow  apertures. 

Near  mid-day  on  July  8  the  sun  was  very  clear,  the  sky  being  free 
from  clouds,  and  a  strongish  wind  blowing  from  the  west.  Two 
separate  sets  of  measures  were  made  with  an  interval  of  an  hour 
between  each.  It  was  found  that  the  dominant  colour  was  \  4885  in 
both  cases,  and  in  the  first  set  it  was  diluted  with  5*45  of  white,  and 
in  the  other  with  5*14  of  whifce.  This  indicates  that  sun  light 
contains  slightly  more  green-blue  rays  than  the  light  emitted  from 
the  crater  of  the  positive  pole  of  the  electric  light.  This  agp^ees  with 
the  spectrum  measures  made  in  "  Colour  Photometry." 

Oloud  light  was  next  matched  on  days  in  which  the  sky  was  over- 
cast. A  comparison  of  the  general  light  of  the  zenith  was  all  that 
was  attempted,  and  near  mid-day. 

It  was  found  that  it  required  1  part  of  X  4864  diluted  with  5'5 
parts  of  whifce  to  make  a  match.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  dominant 
colour  of  cloud  light  lies  between  that  of  the  sky  and  of  the  San,  as 
might  be  expected,  and  is  decidedly  whiter  than  the  sky,  as  might 
also  be  anticipated. 

Various  comparisons  of  sunset  colours  have  been  made,  and  found 
to  range  from  \  6300  up  to  X  4800  ;  in  some  cases  it  was  necessary  to 
match  by  means  of  complementary  colours. 

The  light  from  a  parafl&n  candle  it  was  found  could  be  very  closely 
matched  with  D  sodium  light.  The  eqaation  may  be  expressed  as 
follows : — 

Candle  light  =  X  5880 +0*4 W. 

The  amount  of  added  white  varied  from  0*1  to  0*5,  and  it  is  in  this 
part  of  the  spectra  m  that  a  large  number  of  separate  observations  are 
required  in  order  to  get  a  good  and  fairly  trustworthy  mean. 
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II.  "Flame  Spectra  at  High  Temperatures.  Part  I.  Oxy- 
hydrogen  Blowpipe  Spectra."  By  W.  N.  Hartley,  F.R.S. 
Received  May  10,  1893. 

(Abstract.) 

Brewster,  in  1842,  first  examined  the  spectra  of  salts  with  a  flame 
of  oxygen  and  coal-gas  (*  Proc.  Roy..  Soc.  Edin.,'  vol.  6,  p.  145). 

Professor  Norman  Lockyer  has  given  us  maps  of  twenty- two 
metallic  spectra  at  the  temperature  of  the  oxygen  and  coal-gas  flame. 
The  region  observed  lies  between  X  7000  and  4000. 

Preparatory  to  undertaking  the  study  of  spectroscopic  phenomena 
connected  with  the  Bessemer  '*  blow  "  and  the  manufacture  of  steel 
generally,  I  have  carefully  observed  the  specti*a  of  metals  and  metallic 
oxides  obtained  by  submitting  the  substances  to  the  oxyhydrogen 
flame. 

Method  of  Investigation. — The  method  of  obtaining  spectra  with 
flames  at  high  temperatures  is  the  following.  Hydrogen  pi*oceeding 
from  a  large  lead  generator  is  burnt  in  a  blowpipe  with  compressed 
oxygen.  The  blowpipe  measures  3  in.  in  length  by  -|  in.  external 
diameter.  The  substances  examined  are  supported  in  the  flame  on 
small  plates  of  kyanite  about  2  in.  in  length,  -^V  i^*  i^  thickness,  and 
J  in.  in  width.  This  mineral,  which  is  found  in  masses  in  Co. 
Donegal,  contains  96  per  cent,  of  aluminium  silicate,  and  is  prac- 
tically infusible.  The  spectra  were  all  photographed  with  the  instru- 
ment employed  by  me  on  former  occasions  for  photographing  ultra- 
violet spectra,  illustrations  of  which  were  published  in  the  *  Chem. 
Soc.  Joum.,'  vol.  41,  p.  91,  1882.  The  dispersion  of  the  instrument 
was  that  of  one  quartz  prism  of  60^. 

Isochromatic  plates  developed  with  hydroquinone  were  largely 
used.  Various  dyes  for  sensitising  and  all  kinds  of  developing  sub- 
stances were  tried.  The  spectra  were  measured  with  an  ivory  scale 
divided  into  hundredths  of  an  inch,  and  directly  applied  to  the  photo- 
graphs, the  division  20  on  the  scale  being  made  to  coincide  with,  the 
yellow  sodium  line  which  appears  in  every  photograph.  It  was 
found  convenient  to  record  the  measurements  on  a  gelatino-bromide 
paper  print  taken  from  an  enlarged  negative.  Sometimes,  for  more 
careful  and  minute  reference,  it  was  found  convenient  to  make  an 
enlargement  of  the  spectrum  with  the  scale  in  position,  but  accurate 
measurements  cannot  be  made  in  this  way.  It  is  necessary  to  use  a 
low  magnifying  power  and  cross  wires  in  the  eye-piece. 

For  the  identification  of  lines  already  known  nothing  more  com- 
plicated is  required,  but  to  measure  new  lines  and  bands  it  was  con- 
sidered desirable  to  make  use  of  a  micrometer  and  microscope,  the 
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screw  of  the  micrometer  was  cat  with  100  threads  to  the  inch,  and 
the  magnifying  power  generally  used  was  10  diameters. 

Characters  and  Extent  of  the  Spectra  observed, — Jast  as  in  the 
ordinary  nse  of  the  spectroscope  we  mnst  he  prepared  to  see  the  lines 
of  sodium,  and  in  hydrocarhon  flames  the  bands  of  carbon,  so  in  these 
spectra  the  sodium  lines  and  the  strongest  lines  belonging  to  the 
emission  specfcrum  of  water  vapour  are  also  always  present. 

In  addition,  the  kyanite  yields  the  red  line  of  lithium,  which  is  no 
inconvenience  but  a  positive  advantage,  serving,  as  it  does,  tp  indicate 
where  the  spectra  commence. 

A  large  majority  of  the  metals  and  their  compounds  all  terminate 
somewhere  about  the  strongest  series  of  water  vapour  lines.  Typical 
non-metallic  spectra  are  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium ;  the  first 
yields  a  continuous  spectrum  with  a  series  of  beautiful  fluted  bands, 
the  second  a  series  of  fine  bands,  occurring  at  closer  intervals,  and 
the  third  is  characterised  by  bands  still  closer  together  and  near  the 
more  refrangible  termination  of  which  four  lines  occurring  in 
Hartley  and  Adeney's  spark  spectrum  of  tellurium  are  visible.  In- 
crease in  atomic  mass  causes  shorter  periods  of  recurrence  of  bands. 
In  line  spectra  it  is  the  reverse;  increase  in  atomic  mass  causes 
greater  periods  in  the  recurrence  of  lines.  Charcoal  and  carbon  mon- 
oxide yield  chiefly  continuous  spectra ;  the  latter,  however,  exhibits 
some  carbon  lines.  The  hydrocarbons  yield  the  well-known  spectrum 
of  carbon  bands  with  also  those  attributed  to  cyanogen.  Of  metallic 
elements,  nickel,  chromium,  and  cobalt  yield  purely  line  spectra; 
antimony,  bismuth,  silver,  tin,  lead,  and  gold  beautiful  banded 
spectra  (spectra  of  the  1st  order)  accompanied  by  some  few  lines. 
These  spectra  are  finer  than  those  of  selenium  and  tellurium. 

Iron  and  copper  exhibit  lines,  and,  less  prominently,  bands. 
Manganese  has  a  beautiful  series  of  bands  and  a  group  of  three  very 
closely  adjacent  lines.  Aluminium  gives  a  fine  continuous  spectrum 
with  three  lines,  origin  uncertain,  zinc  a  continuous  spectrum  with- 
out lines,  and  cadmium  a  spectrum  consisting  of  one  single  line  only, 
X  3260-2. 

Of  compounds,  chromic  trioxide  yields  a  continuous  spectrum  with 
six  lines  belonging  to  the  metal,  copper  oxide  a  fine  band  spectrum 
with  two  lines  of  the  metal,  magnesium  sulphate  gives  a  spectrum 
of  magnesium  oxide  consisting  of  broad  degraded  bands  composed  of 
closely  adjacent  fine  lines  and  one  line  belonging  to  the  metal,  X  2852. 
The  sulphates  of  calcium,  strontium,  and  barium  give  both  bands 
of  the  oxides  and  lines  of  the  elements.  Phosphorus  pentoxide 
yields  a  continuous  spectrum  with  one  peculiar  line,  seen  also  in  the 
spectrum  of  arsenic. 

The  chlorides  of  the  alkalis  give  also  lines  of  the  elements  with  a 
more  or  less  continuous  spectrum,  which,  it  is  believed,  is  due  to 
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the  metal   in    each    case.      Ltthinm   chloride   gives   no   continaous 

The  Volatility  of  Metalt.^OnB  of  the  most  interesting  facts  ascer- 
tained by  this  investigation  ia  the  volatility  of  alt  the  metals 
examined,  except  pi  at  in  nm,  and  particalarly  -the  extiuoi'dinary 
volatility  oF  manganese,  and,  to  some  extent,  of  the  infusible  metal 
iridium.  Metal  believed  to  be  pure  iridium  Is  seen  to  have  dimin- 
ished after  the  flame  has  played  upon  it  for  about  two  hours. 


III.  "  On  the  Flow  in  Electric  Circuits  of  Measiirable  Induct- 
ance and  Capacity;  and  on  the  Dissipation  of  Energy  in 
euch  Circuits."  By  Alfred  W.  Porter,  B.Sc,  Demou- 
Btrator  of  PbyeicH  iu  University  College,  London.  Com- 
municated by  Professor  G.  Carey  FOSTER,  F.R.S.  Received 
May  4,  1893. 
Tlie  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  in  the  experimeats  here  de- 

Bcribed  was  aa  follows  -.^ 


L  is  a  coil  of  self- inductance  L  (^  0'42  henry)  and  of  resistance 
R  (=  28  ohms). 

S  is  a  condenser  of  capacity  S  (^  b  x  10~°  farads),  and  in  the  same 
branch  with  it  is  an  indnctionless  resistance,  r,  the  value  of  which  can 
be  varied. 

E  is  a  battery  which,  when  the  circnits  show^n  are  complete,  pro- 
duces a  current  through  L,  and  charges  the  condenser. 

A  and  B  are  the  two  contact  pieces  of  a  pendulum  interrnptor. 
The  two  circuits  can  be  broken  at  those  places  by  the  pendulnm :  the 
time  interval  between  the  two  ruptures  being  regulated  by  the  dis- 
tance between  the  contact  pieces. 

One  centimetre  distance  apart  corresponds  to  5-270  thousandths  of 
a  second,  and,  as  this  distance  can  be  read  easily  (by  a  vernier 
attached)  to  a  tenth  of  a  millimetre,  it  is  possible  to  measnre  int«r- 

o  handred- thousandths  of  a  second. 
The  method  of  the  experiments  is  aa  follows : — 
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A  and  B  are  initially  closed ;  a  steady  current,  x^y  flows  in  conse- 
quence throngh  L,  and  the  condenser  is  charged  to  a  difference  of 
potential  Ba^.  The  pendulnm  breaks  contact  first  at  B.  This  pre- 
vents further  flow  in  the  battery  branch ;  the  coil  currept  is  diverted 
into  the  condenser- branch,  and  flows  there  until  its  energy  is  wholly 
dissipated  or  until  its  flow  is  intercepted  by  the  rupture  at  A.  The 
charge  retained  by  the  condenser  is  then  measured  by  discharging 
it  through  a  D'Arsonval  galvanometer  (not  indicated  on  the  diagram) 
which  has  been  calibrated  for  ballistic  use. 

This  series  of  operations  is  successively  repeated  for  many  values 
of  the  time  interval. 

It  is  thus  possible  to  determine  the  charge  of  the  condenser  at  any 
moment  after  the  rupture  of  the  battery  branch.  Some  of  the  results 
obtained  are  shown  in  fig.  1  and  fig.  2.  The  ordinates  represent  the 
charges  in  arbitrary  units ;  the  absciss®  give  the  time  in  thousandths' 
of  a  second. 

The  data  for  the  curves  are  as  follows : — 


Value  of  r 

Inductance 

Capacity 

in  ohms. 

in  henries. 

in  farads. 

10,000 

0-42 

5xlO-« 

3,100 

.»' 

» 

552 

11 

>» 

0 

•« 

•  « 

r  Curve  A. .  • . 
Fig.  1 1  Curve  B 

L  Curve  C. . . . 
Fig.2   

Fig.  1,  Curve  A  represents  a  merely  leaking  discharge; 

Curve  B  represents  the  critical  discharge  that  just  fails  to 

ever  charge  the  condenser  negatively ; 
Curve  C  represents  the  critical  discharge  that  just  fails  to 
be  oscillatory ; 
And  the  curve  in  tig.  2  represents  a  typical  oscillatory  discharge. 

To  find  from  theory  what  these  curves  should  be,  we  must  solve 
the  equation 

where  p  is  the  dissipation  constant,  and  Q  is  the  charge  at  any 
instant.  The  constants  of  integration  must  be  determined  to  suit  the 
conditions  that 

Q<=o  =  Qo; 


The  solution  has  one  of  two  forms  according  as 

>  4L 


•» 

'  <  s 
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In  the  former  case  it  becomes  finally 

where  wi  =  -C- 

2L 

and  "  =  \/("''-irs! 

Ill  the  second  case  let|)*  =  — /r,  and  the  solution  is 

Q  =  Q„c-*'  sec  0 .  cos  (i?^+0), 

1 

where  ,        ,       H/»S 

tan  0  = 

1* 

Calculating  and  plotting  the  curve  for  the  case  in  fig.  2  on  the 
assumption  that  p  is  equal  to  the  wire  resistance  in  the  circuit 
(28  ohms),  the  dotted  cnrve  in  the  same  figure  is  obtained.  The 
time  periods  of  the  two  agree  very  well ;  but  a  marked  difference  is 
seen  in  the  i*ate  of  shrinkage  of  the  ordinates. 

The  explanation  that  offered  itself  is  that  the  wire  circnit  is  not 

the  only  seat  of  dissipation  of  energy,  but  that  dissipation  also  takes 

place  in  the  dielectric  of  the  condenser.     In  accordance  with  this,  it 

is  possible  to  reproduce  the  experimental  curve  by  increasing  the 

value  of  />  to  59'43  ohms.     Points  on  the  curve  so  determined  are 

shown  as  solid  dots  in  the  figure.     The  agreement  of  the  time  periods 

is  also  improved  by  this  inci*ease  in  p,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  following 

table : — 

Calculated  from    Calculated  from 

p  =  28.  p  =  59-43.  Observed. 

Time  pei-iod  in  seconds 0009116  0*009154  0009147 

The  experiment  has  also  been  repeated  with  soft  iron  rods  inserted 
in  the  coil.  These  are  rather  longer  than  the  coils,  and  their  diameters 
are — 

No.  1     1-93  cm. 

No.  II 1-30    „ 

No.  Ill 0-65    „ 

The  other  data  were  the  same  as  for  fig.  2.  The  curves  obtained 
are  shown  in  fig.  3,  and  are  numbered  T,  II,  III,  according  to  the  rod 
employed.     Their  chief  characteristics  are  • — 

a.  A  change  in  time  period  as  the  discharge  progresses. 

/8.  Rapid  decrement. 


I 
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That  this  latter  is  only  very  partially  due  to  eddy  cnrrentB  in  tbe 
I  iron  w&s  shown  by  repeating  the  experiment  with  a  braes  rod  of 
^■'S  cm.  diameter  inserted  in  the  coil.  The  carve  obtained  is  only 
Ightly  (thoD^h  distinctly)  different  from  that  obtained  withoat 
Pany  core. 

Experiments  have  also  been  begnn  on  tbe  decay  of  current  in 

I  'Ctrctiits  coutainiug  iron  and  of  negligible  capacity.    The  coil  possess* 

Llsg  the  inductance  forms  one  arm  of  a  Wheatstone'a  bridge.     These 

I  Qxperimentti  were  commenced  as  far  back  as  Jane,  18D0 ;  the  experi- 

B'aients  described  above  were   commenced   in  January,  1891.      Both 

Iseries  were  suspended  for  want  of  a  sufBciently  precise  intermptor. 

s  since  been  obtained,  and  satisfactory  work  baa  thna  been 

tade  possible.     Tbe  investigation  is  only  in  an  early  stage ;   bnt  the 

let  that  at  least  one  other  observer*  is  already  working  in  the  same 

$eld  induces  me  to  present  this  preliminary  note  in  order  to  show  the 

■^independence  of  onr  work. 


*  F.  Janrt.    See  '  Comptei  Beodiu,'  toI.  116,  N<u.  El  and  26 1  rol  116,  No.  6. 
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IV,  **  On  the  Motion  under  Gravity  of  Fluid  Bubbles  through 
Vertical  Columns  of  Liquid  of  a  different  Density."  By 
F.  T.  Trouton.  Communicated  by  Professor  Fitzgerald, 
F.R.S.    Received  May  3, 1893. 

The  kind  of  motion  herein  referred  to  can  be  observed  by  means 
simply  of  a  glass  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  and  provided  with  a  stopper. 
If  the  tube  be  filled  with  water  to  nearly  the  top,  closed,  and  then 
placed  npside  down,  the  enclosed  babble  of  air  while  ascending  to 
the  top  can  be  observed,  and  the  speed  of  ascent  ascertained  between 
two  measured  marks. 

By  enclosing  different  volumes  of  air  it  was  found  that  the  speed 
depended  on  the  length  of  the  bubble.  The  relation  connecting  the 
volume  of  the  bubble  with  its  speed  of  ascent  was  experimentally 
investigated.  The  speed,  as  will  be  seen  from  experiments  subse- 
quently described,  may  be  taken  within  limits  as  a  periodic  function 
of  the  volume  of  the  bubble.  Bubbles  greater  than  a  certain  thing 
all  have  the  same  velocity. 

Experiments  have  also  been  made  with  other  liquids.  By  mixing 
two  liquids,  such  as  water  and  glycciine,  a  series  of  determinations 
of  speed  with  liquids  of  gradually  increasing  viscosity  can  be  made. 
In  these  experiments  the  size  of  the  bubble  was  outside  the  periodic 
limit.  Contrary  to  expectation  it  was  found  that  as  the  viscosity  r>f 
water  was  increased  by  adding  glycerine,  the  velocity  increased 
instead  of  diminished.  With  tubes  of  about  0*7  cm.  in  diameter,  it 
is  not  mitil  the  viscosity  of  the  solution  used  is  about  eight  times 
that  of  water  that  the  velocity  comes  to  be  less  than  that  througli 
pure  water.  From  this  state  the  velocity  was  found  to  be  inverselj 
proportiofial  to  the  viscosity  of  the  solution,  other  things  the  same. 

Instead  of  air  the  bubble  may  be  of  some  liquid  which  does  not 
too  readily  mix  with  that  of  which  the  column  consists.  In  this 
way  experiments  wei*e  made  to  investigate  the  relation  between  the 
speed  of  ascent  and  the  difEerence  in  density  of  the  liquids,  and  also 
whether  surface  tension  may  have  any  influence. 

The  consideration  of  the  subject  may  then  conveniently  be  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  first  part  will  deal  with  the  dependence  of  the 
speed  with  which  the  bubble  travels  through  the  liquid  column  on 
the  physical  pi'opeHies  of  the  two  fluids  concerned  in  the  phenomenon. 
The  second  part  will  i*efer  to  the  connexion  between  the  size  or 
volume  of  the  bubble  and  its  speed. 
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The  surface  of  tbe  babble  moves  by  no  means  in  a  rigid  manner , 
as  can  be  seen  by  watching  the  movements  of  little  particles  of  dust 
which  may  be  present.  The  liquid  of  the  bubble  is  seen  in  constant 
circulation  flowing  up  the  side  with  the  current  of  glycerine,  and 
returning  down  the  centre  of  the  bubble.  Thus  the  viscosity  of  the 
liquid  of  which  the  bubble  is  composed  must  affect  the  velocity  of  its 
descent,  but  in  what  follows  it  has  been  neglected  ;  this  could  be  done, 
because  the  viscosity  of  the  liquid  of  the  column  in  most  of  the 
experiments  was  very  great  compared  with  that  of  the  bubble. 

Collecting  the  various  things  on  which  the  velocity  may  depend, 

we  have  :  1,  the  pressure  gradient,  that  is  to  say,  the  difPerence  in 

density  of  the  two  liquids  multiplied  by  the  acceleration  of  gravity 

hg  ;  2,  the  viscosity  of  the  liquids  fi ;  3,  the  surface  tension  between 

the  liquids  S ;  4,  the  diameter  of  the  tube  D.     It  is  difficult  to  see 

that  anything  else  could  come  in  to  affect  the  rate  of  flow  unless  it  be 

a  slipping  over  the  solid  surface. 

Thus  we  may  put 

V  =  /(«(7;*SD). 

Assuming  the  function  to  have  the  form 

V-*  =  2A  (a'^vS^D"),* 

we  can  obtain  three  equations  from  the  considerations  of  dimensions 
to  help  determine  the  unknown  exponents. 

From  lengthjt  —  1  =  — 3a5  +  y— «-f  n, 
From  mass,  0  =  oj-j-z-f-w, 

From  time,  1  =  — 2y— «— 2m. 

Now  if  we  suppose  y  =  ic,  as  may  very  well  be  done,  seeing  that  the 
flow  is  of  a  purely  viscous  nature,  we  are  left  with  but  one  unknown, 
on  account  of  peculiarities  in  tbe  coefficients. 

2;  =  1,  w  =—(«+!),  n  =  2aj. 

Thus  V->  =  2 A  (/i5*^S-<'+»JD^). 

Since  the  velocity  increases  with  difference  in  density  of  the  liqaids, 
we  give  x  the  successive  values  —1,  —2,  —3,  Ac,  and  obtain  the 
velocity  expressed  in  a  series. 

As  there  are  two  coefficients  of  viscosity  to  be  taken  into  account, 
the  series  should  properly  be  of  the  form 

•  The  form  of  the  series  represents  the  reciprocal,  instead  of  the  velocity  ilsclf, 
because  it  so  happened  the  constants  were  originally  so  calculated,  and  a  change 
would  involye  the  arithmetical  labour  over  again. 

t  The  dimensions  of  ^  are  ^  =  M/L",  of  ^  =  L/T^,  of  /*  ==  M/LT,  and  of  S  =  M/T*. 
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posed  was  bo  mnch  greater  than  that  of                   1 
Eorm  proved  safficiently  ai^eorate  : —                        1 

^-,-ht 

A,j^ 

A^S>  ,  ._ 

The  valae  of  these  conatant  coefficients  could  bo  esperi mentally 
fonnd  by  a  aeries  of  determinations  of  velocity  throngh  different 
Mzed  tubes,  the  Hame  two  anhstances  being  nsed  thronghoat. 

Taking  only  thi-ee  terms  of  the  series,  I  have  dona  tliia  for  the  case 
of  air  bubbles  ascending  through  columns  of  glycerine  of  different 
diameters,  and  T  find  that  the  constants  thus  determined  are  practically 
the  sanf  as  those  required  by  my  experiments  with  other  Bubstences. 
Thas  three  t-erms  would  appear  to  be  ample. 

In  the  following  table  is  exhibited  the  time  taken  by  a  bnbble  of 
air  to  ascend  1  cm.  (the  reciprocal  of  the  velocity)  throngh  a  column 
of  glycerine,  the  diameter  of  which  is  given  in  the  top  row. 

Table  I.^Air — Glycerine. 


DiBrneterof  tube.. 

0'609     0-666 

0-7f5 

,m 

103 

1-28 

1-46 

1-68 

Timeobrerved.... 

40'S      |l3-2 

7-43 

3  09 

I  73 

0-784 

0  622 

0-326 

'    Timemlculated... 

33-3       18-0 

7-77 

2-07 

1-7B 

0-723 

n'193   0-33G| 

The  third  row  was  calculated  by  using  the  values  of  the  constants 
^ven  below,  which  were  themselves  deduced  from  the  second  row  by 
the  method  of  least  sqnare.s. 

A,  =  l"i08.3/;.; 
Ai  =  0'03332  .  •:i'l/i ; 
Aj  =  0-0009108  .  3^/;!. 

The  difference  in  density  was  1-25,  and  the  surface  tension  6.1  dynes 
per  centimetre.  Temperatnre  was  that  of  the  air,  and  ranged  between 
10"  and  14".  For  some  siECd  tubes  the  i^rreement  between  the 
observed  and  the  number  calculated  is  not  good,  but  this  is  pi-obably 
due  to  variations  in  temperatnre.  The  viscosity  of  glycerine  varies 
rapidly  with  temperature.  The  importance  of  constant  temperature 
was  not  appreciated  until  most. of  the  esperimenta  made  had  been 
completed. 

Having  once  determined  the  constant  coefBcients,  it  becomes  possi- 
ble to  calculate  the  velocity  of  a  bubble  of  any  substance  through  a 
tabe  o£  glyoeriiw  of  gipeii  diameter.     The  only  things  now  recinisite 
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for  doing  this  are  the  diSereace  in  density  of  the  bnbble  and  iU 
Borface  tension.  An  examination  of  the  following  tables  will,  I  tliink, 
JQstif  J  this  assnmption. 

In  Table  II  are  exhibited  the  valnes  of  the  "  velocity  reciprocal " 
calcnlated  for  chloroform  in  this  way.  That  is  to  say,  the  ascertained 
valaes  of  the  surface  tension  between  chloroform  and  glycerine 
(S  =  12-1)  and  oE  the  difforonce  of  their  densities  (a  =  0-253)  were 
simply  introdnced  info  the  expression  we  above  obtained  for  the 
velocity.  In  the  third  row  for  comparison  is  given  the  time  taken 
per  centimetre  fonnd  by  actaal  experiment. 


Table  II.— Chloroform— Gly« 


Diameter  ortitbc. .   .. 

0-66G 

0-775 

0-896 

1-03 

1-28 

i-« 

Time  calcuUtod 

82  a 

33-5 

15  0 

7-86 

3-32 

161 

Timeobeerred 

81-2 

93-7 

14  4 

8 -17 

3-40 

1-86    ^ 

In  the  following  two  tables  the  same  is  given  for  creasote  and 
mercury. 

Tabic  III, — Creasote — Glycerine. 


DlaiupleroE  buUi;..  .. 

0-31'  0-41 

l>-SO 

0'809 

0-G85|o-77S 

0-89lt 

1-03 

i-as 

Time  ealculafcd 

4W)      !08-B 

37-4 

18 '9 

14-2     0-80 

7-26 
7-03 

h-hh 
5-44 

3-67 
3-91 

Tim.- obsorred 

480       80 -8 

30 '9 

20-4 

17-1     |8-78 

LE  IV.— Mercury — GJycf 


Diameter  of  tubi- 

0-41 

0-50 

0-6S5             1-03 

Time  ealculateil   

12  C 

3-15 

0-495 

0-097 

10-7 

4-37         1       o-Ka? 

0  126 

For  facility  of  comparison,  the  following  table  is  selected  from  the 
foregoiog,  with  the  addition  of  one  other,  giving  particulars  in  the 
case  of  two  sized  tubes  of  diameter  0-665  and  1-03  respectively. 
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Table  V. 


S. 

S. 

D -0-665. 

D  =  l-03. 

Time 

obnorved. 

Inted. 

Time 

Cabu- 
bted. 

12-34 
-IBS 
-0-377 
0-253 
-0-199 
- 

370 
63 
6-8 

ia-1 

2-05 

0-637 
15-2 
12-0 

81-2 

17-1 

0'495 
18-9 
12-7 
82-6 
14-2 

0-iai 

1-73 

8'-i7 
6-44 

0  097 
1-72 

7-86 
S'5S 

OaoflemoDi   

The  agreetDBiit  with  tlieoiy  is  remarkable,  oooBidering  the  f^reat 
range  mtrodaced  into  the  experiments.  The  deneity  difference  uid 
the  sarface  tension  vary  between  tbemselveo  nearly  100  timee. 

In  the  accompanying  diagram  aro  plotted  the  parioaa  forma  the 
equation  takes  on  putting  in  the  values  of  the  physical  conBtanta 
proper  to  each  body.  The  absciBBaj  represent  the  diameter  o!  the 
tube  in  millimetres,  and  the  ordinates  the  time  calculated  to  be  taken 
by  the  bubble  in  travelling  1  cm.  The  times  found  by  experiment 
given  in  the  above  tables  are  marked  so  far  as  the  lim.ita  of  the  paper 
wonld  allow  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

The  case  of  creosote  is  inBtmctive.  With  wide  tnbea  the  bubble 
moves  comparatively  slowly.  For  when  the  diameter  is  large,  the 
first  term  in  the  series  is  most  important,  so  that  the  density  is  then, 
the  controlling  factor.  Bat  when  D  is  small,  the  third  term  is  most 
important,  so  that  if  the  snrface  tension  is  very  small,  as  is  so  in  the 
case  of  creasote,  the  babble  will  move  comparatively  qaiuklj. 

In  Boch  case  the  bobble  asanmes  a  long,  almost  needle-like  appear- 
ance, giving  ample  room  round  it  for  the  flow  past  of  the  liquid  of 
tfae  column.  In  the  case  of  chloroform,  for  instance,  this  long  form 
is  not  assumed  because  of  the  higher  value  of  the  sarface  tension. 

The  follovring  table  exhibits,  in  the  case  of  several  snbstances,  the 
length  of  the  bubble  in  motion  relatively  to  its  length  at  rest,  when, 
of  course,  it  occupies  Uie  whole  width  of  the  tube.  The  diameter  of 
tube  =  0-665. 

Table  Tl. 

Mercurv 1'8 

Air  . . .'. 1-2 

Oil  of  lemons I'8 

Chloroform 1-4 

Creasote 2  0 

VOL.  L17.  C 
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Besides  the  foregoing,  experiments  were  also  made  in  which  the 
Tiscoeity  of  the  liqnid  through  which  the  bubble  pEused  was  changed 
in  order  to  eiperinientaliy  verify  that  the  velocity  varied  inversely  as 
the  viscosity  in  agreement  with  the  theory. 

For  this  purpose  the  viscosity  of  glycerine  was  gradually  reduced  by 
the  addition  of  water,  and  the  "  time  of  descent"  of  a  chloroform 
bubble  through  a  tube  of  the  solution  observed.  This  could  be  then 
compared  with  that  calculated  from  the  theory  by  introducing  the 
valne  of  tbe  viscosity  ascertained  in  each  case. 
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In  the  fotlowing  table  are  shown  the  observed  and  calcnlated 
-  "  timss"  in  the  ca«e  of  two  sized  tnbes.  The  first  colnma  gives  the 
approximat*  percent^^  composition  of  each  aolntion,  beginning;  with 
gljoerineuid  ending  with  pore  water.  The  foarth  column  consista 
of  the  Moertained  TiscoBi^  in  temu  of  that  of  water.  Colamns  5 
find  6  ara  the  calculated  and  obserred  "  times  of  descent "  respec- 
tively for  a  tnbe  of  diameter  0'655.  Columns  7  and  8  are  the  like  for 
a  tabe  of  diameter  0-895.    Temperature  between  10—12°. 

Table  VII. — Chloroform — Solntions  of  Glycerine  and  Water. 


SMi. 

i. 

a. 

f- 

D  =  0-665. 

D  -  OB96. 

CUo. 

ObMTT. 

.  ■  Calc. 

Olwerr. 

100 
00    . 
M 
TO 
60 
40 
0 

O'SCS 
0-S77 
O-SM 

o-sao 

O-Stt 

o-aoi 

0-40t 

IS 
14 

16* 
IS 
20 

2S 

888  0 
199  0 
64-0 
80  0 
18-0 
6-7 
10 

M-8 
20-6 
7-41 
8-S8 
1-45 
0-66 
0-08 

81 -S 
19-1 
6-97 
8-81 
1-58 
0-87 
0-6S 

16-0 
8-78 
1-28 
0-68 
0-25 

14-4 
8-86 
117 
0-62 
0-4 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  within  certain  limits  we  are 
jastifled  in  assaming  the  velocity  to  ha  inversely  as  the  viscosity,  hot 
there  ia  a  complete  failnro  in  the  applicability  of  the  law  in  cases 
where  the  Tiscosity  is  small.  The  retardation  observed  in  sncb  cases 
is  doobtlees  dne  to  the  formation  of  eddying  motions  in  the  Snid,  and, 
indeed,  if  any  small  mot«B  which  happen  to  bo  present  be  watched, 
considerftble  commotions  are  always  to  be  seen  as  the  bubble  passes 
whenever  there  is  this  retardation. 

The  retardation  is  even  more  marked  in  the  case  of  air  bnbbles,  for 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  not  only  are  the  observed 
valoee  greater  than  the  calcnlated  valnes,  bat  they  are  actually  greater 
than  values  observed  with  greater  viacosities,  i.e.,  than  those  given 
higher  np  the  list.     Diameter  of  tube  ^  0'665  c.c. 

This  retardation  is  better  shown  in  Diagram  2,  which  is  plotted 
from  a  number  of  carefol  observations.  The  mazimnm  velocity  with 
this  sized  tube  corresponds  to  about  3.3  per  cent,  of  glycerine,  the 
velocity  of  which  is  about  three  times  that  of  water  nt  tlie  tempera- 
ture of  the  experiments.  The  abscissm  represent  the  percentage  com- 
position of  the  solntions,  beginning  on  the  left  with  glycerine.  The 
ordinatos  are  the  corresponding  velocities. 
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Table  VIII. — Air — Solutions  of  Glycerine  and  Water. 


Per  cent. 

^. 

S. 

f- 

Time 
calculated. 

Time 
observed. 

100 

1-251 

63 

833 

18-9 

16-2 

90 

1-227 

64 

197 

4-94 

4*48 

80 

1-210 

65 

64 

1-70 

167 

70 

1-184 

66 

30 

0*88 

0-88 

60 

1161 

67 

13 

0-41 

0-58 

40 

1-110 

69 

6-7 

0-22 

0*48 

35 

1-101 

70 

8-6 

0-15 

0*45 

0 

1 

74 

1 

0  06 

0-63 

It  is  of  interest*,  as  pointed  out  by  Lord  Kelvin,*  to  consider  ihe 
increase  in  velocity  accompanying  increase  in  viscosity  here  exhibited 
in  the  light  of  Professor  Osborne  Reynolds'  *  Critical  Velocity.'  As 
will  be  remembered,  the  *  Critical  Velocity,'  or  the  velocity  of  flow 
of  a  fluid  just  unaccompanied  by  eddying  motions,  rises  in  value  with 
rise  in  the  valne  of  the  viscosity.  On  the  diagram,  an  hypothetical 
line  to  indicate  the  "  cHtical  velocity  "  for  the  bubble  has  been  drawn. 
(That  is  to  say,  the  velocity  of  the  bubble  which  is  accompanied  by 
critical  velocity  of  flow  of  the  fluid  past  it.)  All  calculated  values  of 
the  velocity  below  this  line  will  stand.  Above  this  line  the  observed 
velocity  will  lie  between  it  and  the  line  given  by  the  calculation. 

The  form  of  the  curve  was  found  to  be  the  same  with  solutions  in 
water  of  sugar,  of  calcium  chloride,  or  of  sodium  hydrate. 

The  actual  turning  down  of  the  curve  of  velocities  at  small  values 
of  the  viscosity,  as  occurs  in  these  cases,  would  apparently  be  a 
matter  of  the  rate  of  depai'ture  from  each  other  of  the  critical  velocity 
curve  and  that  calculated  from  the  theory  of  viscous  flow,  which 
latter,  it  must  be  remembered,  depends  on  the  surface  tension  and 
density  as  well  as  on  the  viscosity.  These  quantities  probably  have 
an  important  bearing  in  this  particular  question.  By  employing,  say, 
gum  tragacanth,  one  can  increase  the  viscosity  of  water  without 
sensible  change  in  density. f  Thus,  in  this  respect  the  driving  power 
is  not  simultaneously  increased  as  is  the  case  when  increase  in  vis- 
•cosity  is  produced  by  addition  of  glycerine. 

With  gum  tragacanth  the  velocity  never  actually  increases  on 
increase  of  viscosity  as  in  the  case  of  glycerine.  But  through  a  con- 
siderable range  in  viscosity  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  diagram 

*  In  the  course  of  a  discussion  on  a  note  read  before  the  British  Association  in 
Edinburgh,  1892. 

t  The  surface  tension  of  these  solutions  changes  in  about  the  same  relatiye  ratio 
to  the  Tiscositj  as  solutions  of  glycerine  in  water  do. 


the  velocity  cnrve  runs  almoBt  horizontal,  ehowing  clearly  that  the 
phenomenon  of  turbalency  is  present. 

Similar  cnrvea  to  that  for  gnm  ti-agacanth  were  found  on  employ- 
ing starch  or  gelatine  to  increase  the  viscosity  of  water. 

The  caae  of  soap  is  remarkable.  A  very  slight  addition  of  soap  to 
water  prodnces  qnite  a  sensible  increase  in  the  velocity  of  the  bubble. 
The  first  row  ia  Table  IX  gives  the  percentage  present  of  a  certain 
Boap  Bolntion  (^  =^  1'026)  in  mixture  with  water.  Beneath  ia  the 
Telocity  of  the  air  bubble  in  each  case.     Diameter  of  tabe  was  0'661. 


Table  IX.— Velocity  throngh  Soap 

Solntxona. 

1  Per  wot.. .  jo      jo -078 
1  Telocity  ..1-86 1-90 

0-8]l-2s'2-S   6-0 
B-3913-683-764-13 

10 -0 
*18 

20-0 

WO 
4-46 

v.. 

70 '0 

30-0 
0-74 

It  80  happens  that  at  first  on  addition  of  soap  a  diminution  of  vis- 
cosity does  oconr ;   neTertheless  tba  chief  cftuee  in  the  increase  in 
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▼elocitj  is  probably  dne  to  the  great  diminiition  of  the  anrface  tension, 
which  for  the  5  per  cent,  solution  was  less  than  half  that  of  water. 

In  connexion  with  this,  as  it  probably  depends  on  the  formation 
of  soap,  mnst  be  mentioned  a  rather  pretty  experiment,  which  is 
easily  made.  A  bubble  of  sweet  oil  if  allowed  to  ascend  a  tabe  (say, 
of  diameter  =  1)  of  ordinary  pore  water  passes  up  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Bat,  if  the  tabe  contains  a  weak  solution  of  caustic  soda,  as 
the  bubble  ascends,  the  motion  of  the  solution  over  the  surface  of  the 
oil  raises  a  series  of  circular  waves  round  the  cylindrical  bubble,  or, 
rather,  a  series  of  surface  tension  ripples.  The  waves  almost  invari- 
ably join  at  once  to  form  one  continuous  spiral  wave  round  the 
bubble,  which  then  lends  a  surprisingly  life-like  appearance  to  the 
bubble  as  it  wriggles  its  way  upwards  through  the  tube.* 

The  system  of  circular  waves  is  evidently  unstable,  since  the 
formation  of  the  spiral  means  the  opening  of  a  continuous  channel 
for  the  flow  past  of  the  solution. 

The  sign  of  the  spiral  (right-  or  left-handed)  depends  on  initial 
oircumstiuices,  and  can,  when  the  tube  is  held  in  the  hand,  be  con- 
ditioned at  will  by  a  judicious  turn  of  the  wrist. 

The  solution  fMut  be  very  weak,  best  about  1  part  of  strong  caustic 
soda  in  50,000  parts  water ;  much  stronger  than  this  has  too  great  a 
tendency  to  emulsify  the  oil,  doubtless  itself  a  phenomenon  in  part 
arising  from  diminution  in  surface  tension  on  the  more  exposed  parts 
of  the  oil. 

When  the  liquid  of  which  the  column  is  composed  is  very  viscous, 
the  system  of  waves  is  prevented  from  forming,  as  is  the  case  with 
a  creasote  bubble  passing  thi'ough  glycerine,  despite  the  fact  of  the 
surface  tension  being  so  very  small. 

At  first  sight  it  might  appeal*  that  the  ascent  of  bubbles  through 
tubes  of  different  liquids  would  prove  a  convenient  method  for  com- 
paring their  viscosities.  As  has  been  seen,  it  is  necessary,  among 
other  things,  to  know  the  surface  tension  in  each  case.  This  renders 
the  comparison  of  viscosity  in  this  way  really  a  more  troublesome 
process  than  by  ordinary  methods,  since  the  determination  of  surface 
tension,  especially  if  the  liquids  be  viscous,  is  often  accompanied  by 
considerable  uncertainty,  owing  to  a  persistent  tendency  to  stick  to 
glass  frequently  exhibited.  This  is  particularly  so  in  finding  the 
surface  tension  between  two  liquids. 

The  phenomenon,  however,  would  appear  to  be  suited  for  the 
comparison  of  the  surface  tension  between  liquids.  If  the  same 
liquid  constitute  the  column  in  each  case,  it  need  not  be  necessary  to 
know  its  viscosity,  only  the  density  being  requisite. 

*  On  inclining  the  tube,  especiallj  with  smaller  sized  tubes,  the  bubble  is  seen  to 
have  quite  a  caterpillar  mode  of  progression. 
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In  this  way  the  sar^tce  tension  between  two  liquids,  even  tfaougli 
they  dissolve  each  other  in  all  propoTtions,  may  be  measured.  Thos, 
a  bubble  of  water  can  be  got  to  ascend  a  tube  of  glycerine,  preserv- 
inff  for  a  coueiderabte  distance  its  perfectly  distinct  eiiape.  In  tbiH 
&8hion  I  have  found  65  djnes  per  cent,  for  the  initial  value  of  the  sur- 
face tension  between  vfat^r  and  glycerine.  The  velocity  of  the  bubble 
rapidly  increaaeB  as  it  proceeds,  owing  to  the  snrfaee  tension  dimiu- 
ishing  according  as  glycei-ine  dieeolvos  in  the  water.  The  contintioaH 
replacement  of  one  of  the  liquids  in  ihe  method  gives  it  an  advantage 
for  Buch  a  pnrpofie  its  this  over  any  statical  method.  The  quantity 
here  discoaaed  wonld  in  all  likelihood  prove  to  be  related  to  molecular 
rates  of  diffusion,  and  perhaps  should  for  this  i-eason  merit  considOT- 
ation. 

An  important  point,  which  up  to  this  has  not  been  touched  upon, 
ia  the  necessity  for  the  liquid  of  which  the  bubble  is  composed  not 
to  adhere  so  tenaciously  to  tlie  walls  of  the  tube  as  to  cause  the 
bubble  to  retain  the  shape  shown  in  fig.  2  in  section.     This  cannot 


happen  when  the  resolTed  component  parallel  to  the  aiis  of  the  tube 
of  the  tenaioii  of  the  surface  between  the  liquids  p^as  the  tensiou 
at  the  surface  of  separation  of  the  bubble  and  tube  exceeds  that 
between  the  second  liquid  and  tube.  Even  though  this  be  not  the 
case,  the  bubble  vrill  often  assume  the  shape  with  convex  ends  suit- 
able  for  toavelling  through  the  tube. 

With  every  substance,  as  the  diameter  of  the  column  is  reduced,  a 
siage  ia  reached  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  stick  oven  though  tht- 
end  be  couvez. 

This  limit  is  found  to  depend  largely  on  the  surface  tension  ;  with 
high  values  of  surface  tension  it  is  soon  reached.  For  instance,  a 
bubble  of  mercury  sticks  hopelessly  in  a  tube  of  glycerine  of 
diameter  0-31,  while  creasote  tmvels  fi-eely,  although  the  pressure 
driving  it  is  62  times  less.  Kow  the  surface  tension  in  the  case  of 
meroury  is  180  times  that  of  the  creasote  used  in  these  eiperiments. 

No  qnantitative  determiuatioos  have  been  made  on  the  remaining 
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experimentally  imTerified  factor  in  oar  expression  for  the  Telocity  of 
the  bnbble.  That  ia  to  say  to  verify  the  termB  nnder  which  the 
acceleration  ((7)  appears  in  the  expreasion.  This,  were  it  desirable, 
mig;ht  of  course  be  investigated  by  an  arrangement  utilising  oentri- 
fagal  force,  but  without  elaborate  arraogeiaeiits  it  is  not  difficult  to 
observe  the  great  inflTience  increase  in  pressure  produced  by  swing- 
ing a  tabe  round  and  ronnd  by  hand  has.  To  take  an  example,  a 
bnbble  of  creasote  in  a  tube  of  glycerine  of  diameter  =  031  takes 
over  13  hours  to  travel  1  m.  By  swinging  it  ronnd  and  round  in  the 
hand,  one  can  get  it  throngh  in  less  than  as  many  minutes. 

In  connection  with  this  the  comparative  ease  with  which  a  stray 
liquid  bnbble  in  the  tube  of  a  thermometer  can  be  broaght  home  by 
swinging  in  the  band  will  snggest  itself. 

Part  II. 
When  the  length  of  the  bnbble  is  less  than  a  certain  thing,  the 
velocity  is  found  to  be  very  different  for  different  sized  bubbles.  The 
resnlt  of  some  experiments  made  with  different  sized  bubbles  of  air 
passed  up  through  a  tube  of  water  of  diameter  0'665  is  exhibited  in 
Diagram  III. 


The  ordinates  represent  the  velocity  and  the  abscissse  the  volume 
of  the  babble  measured  iu  terms  of  the  length  of  tube  it  occupies 
when  at  rest.  The  length  of  the  bubble  in  motion  is  always  of  course 
greater  than  this. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  velocity  correspandiug  to  a  volume  of  about 
7  is  nearly  double  that  at  about  5'5.     The  phenomenon  is,  doubtless. 
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dne  to  the  form  taVen  by  the  bubble.  The  figures  on  the  dia,gi-am 
ronghly  represent  the  appearance  of  the  bubble  correflponding  to  the 
different  points  where  they  are  placed.  The  small  bubble  on  the  left 
passes  np  rapidly.  As  larger  volumes  of  air  ai'e  taken  to  form  the 
babble  the  Telocity  falls  to  a  minimum,  at  which  point  the  bubble  is 
almost  Bpherical  iu  abspe.  With  further  additions  of  ftir,  the 
spherical  form  gives  way  to  one  pointed  at  top.  Again  more  air 
awelia  out  the  top  and  gives  the  bubble  a  somewhat  dumb-bell 
appearance.  For  this  and  the  spherical  form  the  velocity  is  a 
oUDimnm.  In  these  instances  the  ratio  of  the  reaistance  of  the 
annular  channel  to  the  flow-past  of  '  the  liquid  compared  to  the 
driving  pressure  is  a  maximum.  The  intermediate  shape  being 
pointed  at  top  gains  an  increased  pressure  head  without  a  corre- 
gpondiog  increase  in  resistance.  The  various  forms  assumed  by  the 
bubbles  remind  one  of  the  well-known  initial  shapes  taken  on  the 
formation  of  liquid  drwp.s. 

Siniilar  curves  were  obtained  with  other  sized  tubes,  the  phe- 
nomenon being  rather  more  marked  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  sieea. 
Other  liquids  were  found  to  behave  in  a  like  way  when  used  either 
na  the  substance  of  the  column  or  for  constituting  the  bubble  itself. 

The  curve  in  the  diagram  exhibits  the  general  behaviour  of  the 
bubbles,  but  occaaionally  an  anomalous  determination  of  velocity  will 
be  obtained  ;  this  ia  accompanied  by  the  bubble  having  also  an 
anomaloiu  form.  That  is  to  say,  a  volnme  of  air  a  little  in  excess  of 
tbat  correeponding  to  the  spherical  stage,  instead  of  assuming  a 
pcinted  form  at  top,  will  rettun  a  spherical  form,  and  as  a  consequence 
■will  travel  veiy  slowly. 
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June  8,  1893. 

The  LORD  EIELVIN,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Professor  William  Bumside,  Professor  "Wyndham  R.  Danstan, 
Mr.  William  Ellis,  Professor  J.  Cossar  Ewart,  Dr.  Ernest  William 
Hobson,  Sir  Henry  Hoyle  Howorth,  Mr.  Edwin  TuUey  Newton,  Dr. 
Charles  Scott  Sherrington,  Mr.  John  Isaac  Tbomycroft,  Dr.  Alfred 
Rnssel  Wallace,  and  Professor  Sydney  Young  were  admitted  into  the 
Society. 

A  List  of  the  Presents  received  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  thanks 
ordered  for  them. 

Pursuant  to  the  notice  given  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society, 
the  President  proposed  and  the  Senior  Secretary  seconded  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  York  for  election  and  immediate  ballot.  The  ballot  having 
been  taken.  His  Royal  Highness  was  declared  duly  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society. 

The  following  Papers  were  read  : — 

I.  "  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Joint  Solar  Eclipse  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  and 
the  Solar  Physics  Committee  on  the  Observations  of  the 
Solar  Eclipse  of  April  16,  1893."  By  A.  A.  Common, 
F.R.S.     Received  June  7,  1893. 

The  Joint  Committee  have  requested  me  to  make  the  following 
brief  report  on  the  observations  of  the  Eclipse.  This  will  be  followed 
shortly  by  a  more  complete  report. 

The  Joint  Committee  was  formed  early  in  1892,  a  grant  of  money 
was  obtained  from  the  Government  Grant  Fund  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  preparations  were  at  once  begun.  After  due  consideration,  it 
was  decided  to  send  out  two  observing  expeditions,  one  to  Pundium, 
on  the  Salum  River,  in  Senegambia,  and  one  to  Pard-Curu,  in  the 
Province  of  Ceard,  in  the  northern  part  of  Brazil.  With  the  exception 
of  the  work  undertaken  by  Professor  Thorpe,  the  whole  of  the 
observations  were  photographic.  Three  classes  of  work  were  under- 
taken at  each  station. 

1st.  Photographs  of  the  corona,  in  continuation  of  a  long  and  very 
complete  series  already  taken  with  the  "Abney  *'  lens,  and  similar 
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photographs,  on  three  timea  the  scale,  hy  mBOnB  of  a  negative  en- 
larging lens  by  Dalltneyer. 

2nd.  PhotographH  of  the  snrranndiiigs  of  the  San  hy  means  of  a 
prism  in  front  uf  the  object  glass  (prismatic  camera}.. 

3rd.  Photographs  of  the  spectnim  of  the  corona  by  slit  spectro- 
Bcopes. 

The  West  African  Expedition  was  placed  in  chai'ge  of  Professor 
Thorpe,  F.R.S.  Professor  Thorpe,  asaisted  by  Mr.  Gray  and  Mr. 
Forbes,  nndert-ook  the  determination  of  the  photometric  intensity  of 
the  coronal  light  on  the  method  he  need  at  the  Solar  Eclipse  of  188G, 
at  Granada.  A  complete  and  satisfactory  number  of  obserrationi) 
were  made. 

Mr.  A.  Fowler  nndertook  the  prismatic  camera  observatiouB,  asing 
a  6-in.  telescope,  lent  by  Mr.  Lockyer,  with  a  large  prism  in  front  of 
the  object  glass.  Mr.  Fowler  took  six  plates  before  and  after  totality, 
and  fifteen  daring  totality.  The  photographs  are  considered  by  Mr. 
L-ockyer,  at  whose  wish  this  investigation  was  made,  to  be  of  very 
great  valae. 

Sergeant  Kearney,  Bi.E.,  had  charge  of  the  coronagraph.  With 
the  Abney  and  Dallmeyer  lenses  and  a  double  camera,  eleven  piotares 
of   the  corona  were  secured,  and  these  are  of  a  most  Batiafactury 


Captain  E.  S.  Hills,  R.E.,  nndertook  the  slit  spectroscopes,  and 
obtained  two  excellent  photographs. 

Mr.  A.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Shaokleton  formed  the  expedition  to 
Brazil.  The  coronagi-aph  was  placed  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  Taylor,  aa 
well  as  the  slit  spec troa copes,  to  be  used  if  the  necessary  local  help 
could  be  obtained.  Twelve  pboiugropbs  ot  the  solar  corona  were 
obtained,  of  a  similar  character  to  those  obtained  in  Afiuca,  and 
directly  comparable  with  them  as  regards  exposure,  density,  and 
detail  of  the  coronal  alrnctni'e.  Most  of  these  coronal  plates  have 
Captain  Abney'a  density  squares  impressed  on  them  for  determining 
the  density  of  the  photographic  image.  Two  photographs  with  the 
slit  spectroscopes  were  obtained. 

Mr.  Shackleton,  with  an  arrangement  somewhat  similar  to  that 
employed  by  Mr.  Fowler,  took  a  large  number  of  photographs ;  these 
are  only  less  valuable  than  the  African  photographs  in  that  the 
instrument  employed  waa  on  a  smaller  scale. 

The  air  at  Fundinm  was  hagy.  At  Para-Guru  the  observations 
were  nude  under  pecnliarly  fortanate  circumatances,  as  the  Sun  was 
clear  of  clouds  only  for  a  short  time  about  the  time  of  the  Eclipse. 

Geueially  speaking,  the  results  obtained  are  of  a  mo.st  satisfactory 
character.  The  photogi-apha  taken  at  each  station  provide  a  large 
amount  it  material  to  work  upon,  particulailj  those  by  the  prismatio 
camera.     From  the  distance  apart  of  the  two  stations  and  the  dnpU- 
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cation  of  the  work,  a  compariBon  may  throw  some  light  on  the 
question  of  change  of  form  and  nature  of  the  sarronndings  of  the  San 
during  the  interval  between  the  observations.  In  this  respect  we  may 
have  the  photographs  taken  in  Chili  to  farther  extend  this  time 
interval. 

The  various  members  of  the  expeditions  have  enjoyed  good  health, 
and  no  one  seems  to  have  suffered  injury  from  the  excessive  heat. 

The  Committee  are  under  great  obligations  for  much  assistanoe 
given  to  the  expeditions.  The  work  of  observation  in  Africa  was 
made  on  French  territory.  The  French  Government  did  everything 
possible  in  granting  a  choice  of  sites,  and  M.  Victor  Allys,  the 
French  Administrator  at  Fundium,  gave  most  valuable  help. 

The  Admiralty  have  given  us  a  gunboat  to  take  the  party  up  the 
Salum  River  and  attend  on  them  during  the  time  this  work  lasted, 
and  a  cruiser  brought  the  party  from  Bathurst  to  Gband  Canary. 
The  value  of  the  help  aflTorded  by  the  Admiralty  can  be  appreciated 
when  it  is  known  that  without  it  this  expedition  could  not  have  been 
sent. 

From  many  other  quarters  most  valuable  aid  has  been  received, 
and  will  be  more  f  uUy  acknowledged  in  the  General  Report. 


II.  '*  On  the  Bright  Bands  in  the  present  Spectrum  of  Nova 
Aurigee."  By  William  Huggins,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
and  Mrs.  HuGGiNS.    Received  May  29,  1893. 

Some  few  prefatory  words  are  called  for  in  explanation  of  the 
partial  incompleteness  of  the  present  communication. 

A  considerable  brightening,  from  below  the  14th  magnitude  to 
above  the  10th  magnitude,  was  found  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
Nova  when  it  was  re-observed  in  the  early  part  of  August,  1892, 
and  to  be  accompanied  by  a  modification  of  its  spectrum,  apparently 
analogous  to  a  similar  change  in  the  spectrum  of  Nova  Cygni  in 
1877,  since  the  observations  we  made  of  the  star  on  March  24,  1892, 
when  it  had  fallen  to  nearly  the  11th  magnitude.* 

In  consequence,  however,  of  the  removal  of  the  eye-end  of  the 
telescope  to  the  workshops  of  Messrs.  Troughtou  and  Simms  for  the 
attachment  to  it  of  the  mounting  for  a  fine  Rowland  grating  by 
Mr.  Brashear,  we  were  without  the  means  of  observing  the  star  and 
its  spectrum  during  the  whole  of  the  autumn  and  the  early  vrinter. 
It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  year  that  the  new  spectroscope 
was  mounted  in  our  observatory,  and  then,  from  some  instrumental 
causes  of  delay   and  from  a  prevalence  of  bad  weather,  we  were 

•  *  Boy.  Soc.  Proc.,'  vol.  61,  p.  492. 
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not  able  to  observe  the  spectruin  of  the  Nora  nntQ  the  night  of 
February  1. 

Before  this  time  the  altered  appearance  of  the  spectnim  of  the 
!foTa  had  been  observed  at  several  observatorieR,  and  its  apectram 
bad  been  described  as  consisting  mainly,  id  the  visible  region,  of  a 
bright  line  in  the  orange,  of  the  two  nobnlar  lines,  and  of  the  hydro- 
gen line  at  F. 

As  soon  as  we  directed  the  spectroscope  to  the  star,  we  saw  at  once, 
even  with  one  prism,  that  the  two  principal  bright  bands  which  had 
been  described  aa  the  "  nebular  lines  "  were,  in  strong  contrast  with 
these,  not  single  lines  bat  broad  bright  spaces,  diffused  at  the  ends 
and  irregnlarly  bright,  which  we  snapeoted  to  be  groups  of  bright 

On  February  8  wo  observed  these  bright  spaces  with  the  4-inch 
ffrating  of  14,438  lines  to  the  inch,  using  the  spectrum  of  the  second 
order.  The  collimator  aud  the  telescope  have  each  an  aperture  of 
2  inches,  and  the  spectrum  was  viewed  under  a  magnifying  power  of 
23  diameteis.  Our  snspiciou  was  then  confirmed,  the  bands  being 
clearly  resolved  into  groups  of  bright  lines  upon  a  feebly  Inmioons 
background. 

On  February  26,  micrometric  measures  were  begun  of  the  positious 
of  the  constituent  lines  of  the  groups,  when  unfortunately  we  dis- 
covered that  in  consequence  of  flexure  in  one  part  of  the  instrument, 
a  shifting  of  the  micrometer  webs  relatively  to  the  lines  of  the 
spectrum  was  liable  to  take  place,  and  so  make  the  measures  uncer- 
tain to  about  as  much  as  2  tenth-metres  when  the  spectram  of  the 
second  order  was  in  nse. 

The  cause  of  the  want  of  rigidity  of  the  instrument  in  this  respect 
made  it  necessary  that  the  spectroscope  should  go  back  to  Messrs. 
Troughton  and  Simms'  workshops ;  and  then,  from  unavoidable 
delays  and  the  coming  in  of  the  Easter  holidays,  it  was  not  until  the 
second  week  in  April  that  the  spectroscope  was  again  in  position  for 
nse ;  bet  by  this  time  the  Kova  was  too  far  past  the  meridian  for 
satisfactory  observations  to  be  made  upon  its  spectrum. 

Our  opportunities  of  working  upon  the  spectrum  of  the  star  were 
thus  absolutely  restricted  to  the  few  fine  nights  between  February  1 
and  February  26 ;  and,  further,  our  observations  of  the  positions  of 
the  lines  are,  for  the  reason  we  have  mentioned,  affected  with  a 
possibilily  of  error  which  may  be  as  great  as  2  tenth-metres,  though 
it  is  probable  that  the  positions  given  In  the  diagram  are  not  actually 
in  error  to  ns  much  as  half  that  amount. 

For  tlie  same  reason  the  resolution  of  the  minor  features  of  the 
(iTonps  hts  not  been  worked  out  with  the  completeness  which  was 
well  within  our  instrumental  means,  if  the  number  of  fine  nights  bad 
not  been  so  limited,  for  on  some  of  the  nightrs  on  which  observations 
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were  attempted  the  sky  was  not  clear  enoagh  from  Ihin  haze  for  the 
Tesolntion  of  the  more  difficolt  features  of  the  Bpectnun  of  a  star  of 
between  the  9th  and  10th  magnitude. 

Still,  notwithstanding  the  comparatiTelj  incomplete  state  of  onr 
observations,  which  we  greatly  regret,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  consider 
them  of  snfGcient  importance,  heuing  &b  they  do  upon  so  remarkable 
a  phenomenon  as  wonld  be  the  change  of  a  star  into  a  nebnla,  to 
justify  ns  in  commanicating  them  to  the  Boyal  Society. 

The  spectroscope  is  provided  with  a  4-inch  Rowland  grating  by 
Brashear,  and  a  prism  of  dense  flint  of  27°,  silvered  on  one  &ce, 
which  can  take  the  place  of  the  grating  in  the  grating  box. 

Aa  we  have  already  stated,  the  observation  of  the  Nova  with  this 
prism  showed  the  bright  "  lines  "  broad  and  irregularly  bnght,  and 
raised  the  aaspicion  in  our  minds  that  they  were  probably  groapa. 
They  were  observed  more  or  less  snccesafally  with  the  grating, 
asnally  with  an  eye-piece  nu^nifying  23  diameters,  on  Febmary  8, 
10,  11,  16,  17,  and  26. 

1.  Brighter  Qrowp  near  the  Petition  of  the  Principal  Nebular  Line. 

The  separate  results  of  oar  more  favourable  obeervatious  of  this 
group  on  the  different  flights  are  put  together  in  the  accompanying 
diagram.  !□  addition,  however,  to  the  details  drawn  in  the  diagram, 
at  BBveral  very  favonrable  moments  of  seeing,  we  had  distinct  and 
undoubted  glimpses  of  finer  lines  in  the  spaces  between  the  brighter 
ones,  of  which  some  only  are  given  in  the  diagram.  For  this  reasoQ 
the  diagram  mast  be  regarded  as  an  incomplete  representation  of  the 
group,  though  showing  accurately  its  main  features  and  general 
character. 

The  gi'oup,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  extends  through  a  little 
more  than  15  tenth-metres,  and  consists  of  lines  more  or  leEs  bright 
upon  a  feebly  Inminous  background,  which  can  be  traced  to  some 
distance  beyond  the  lines  at  both  ends  of  the  group.  The  more 
prominent  features  are  :  two  lines,  the  brightest  in  the  group  and 
about  equally    bright — but   the    more    refrangible   one   latber  the 
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brighter — which  form  the  termination  of  the  group  towards  the  bine ; 
&  line  aearlj  ax  bright  about  the  middle  of  the  group ;  and  a  third 
prominsnt  line  at  the  end  of  the  group  towards  the  red. 

We  hare  little  doubt,  though  wo  hesitate  to  state  it  positively,  that 
tbo  space  between  the  two  brightest  lines,  that  on  the  blue  side  of 
tlie  bnght  line  in  the  middle  of  the  group,  and  the  spaces  on  the  bine 
stdee  of  some  others  of  the  lineii,  were  darker  than  the  faint  InminouR 
background,  in  which  case  wc  should  have  to  do  possibly  with  lines 
of  absorption  of  the  same  sabstanccB  shifted  towards  the  blue.  A 
few  only  of  the  finer  bright  lines  which  were  occasionally  glimpsed 
between  the  more  brilliant  lines  have  been  put  into  the  diagram. 

The  pair  of  bright  lines  at  the  termination  of  the  group  towardp 
the  blue  makes  this  the  brighter  end  o£  the  group,  which  does  not, 
however,  as  a  whole  possess  any  of  the  nsaaJ  featnrea  of  a  Anting. 

On  February  10,  the  micrometer  webs  were  placed  so  as  just  to 
inclnde  the  bright  lines  of  the  gronp,  but  not  the  faint  background 
ivhich  at  the  clearest  moments  could  be  traced  for  some  distance, 
especially  at  the  blue  end  of  the  gronp.  The  instrument  remained 
untouched,  and  the  position  given  in  the  diagram  is  that  foand  from 
tbe  places  of  the  micrometer  webs  upon  the  solar  spectrum,  on  Bow- 
land's  scale,  as  observed  on  the  following  morning. 

On  the  26th  measures  of  this  group  were  made  relatively  to  the 
position  of  the  principal  line  in  the  nebula  of  Orion  ;  these  gave  also 
almost  exactly  the  same  position  in  the  spectrum  for  the  gronp,  but, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  all  these  measnrea  are  unfortunately 
liable  to  a  small  error  from  the  possible  flexure,  at  that  time,  of  a 
part  of  the  instrument. 

Tiie  mean  of  Mr.  Campbell's  measures  at  the  Lick  Observatory, 
during  the  period  of  oar  observations,  from  Febmary  10  to  Feb- 
ruary 27,  gives  X5006  for  the  middle  of  the  band.  He  remarks  : 
"  In  any  disenssion  of  these  observations  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
account  the  difficulty  of  accurately  locating  tbe  centre  of  a  line  so 
broad  and  diffuse  as  thia  one  is."* 

In  another  plaee  Mr.  Campbell  says  :  "  The  line  is  at  least  8  tenth- 
metres  broad  and  the  edges  very  diffuse."! 

These  observations  would  be  brought  into  accordance  with  our  own, 
ao  far  as  relates  to  the  length  and  the  position  of  the  band,  if  we  sup- 
pose Mr.  Campbell  to  have  observed  only  the  more  refrangible  and 
much  brighter  half  of  the  whole  gronp. J 

•  '  Artronomj  wid  .4stro-Plij«iea,'  Maj,  1893,  pp.  418,  419. 

t  '  Publ.  A»t.  Soc.  Pacific,'  vol.  4,  p.  2-16. 

I  ProteMor  Camphall  a!«i»ttTs:  "On  August  30  the  line  was  «iisp«!ted  to  be 
double,  and  the  grating  me»*ur«i  of  that  eight  refer  to  n  poiut  midway  between  the 
two  condeBitttions.  On  September  7  the  meaaurea  refer  to  a  point  of  maiimum 
brightnem  sUghllj  less  refrangible  than  tba  centre  of  the  lioe."— '  Aetronouiy  and 
AMro-Physi™,"  Oct.,  1802,  p.  718, 
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The  probable  analogy  between  the  Nova  and  the  remarkable 
variable  star  /3  Ljrse,  in  the  spectmm  of  which  also  we  have  to  do 
apparently  with  bright  and  dark  lines  of  the  same  substances,  though 
not  in  all  oases  identical  with  those  of  the  Nova,  in  motion  re- 
latively to  each  other,  which  we  ventured  to  point  out  in  our  former 
communication  on  the  Nova,*  has  been  recently  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  photographic  observations  of  /3  Lyrea  at  different  stages  of 
its  periodic  variations  by  Dr.  B^lopolsky  at  the  Observatory  of 
Pulkova. 

In  some  of  his  photographs,  especially  in  one  taken  shortly  after 
the  star's  second  maximum,  bright  lines  come  out  near  the  positions 
of  the  bright  groups  of  the  Nova  which  are  now  under  discussion. 
As  the  scale  of  Dr.  B61opolsky's  photographs  is  much  smaller  than 
that  of  onr  diagram,  we  felt  soxne  hesitation  in  attempting  any 
identification  of  his  lines  with  those  of  the  Nova.  At  our  request. 
Dr.  B^lopolsky  has  been  so  kind  as  to  put  into  our  diagram  the 
two  brightest  of  the  lines  of  /3  Lyr»,  as  they  appeared  shortly  after 
a  second  maximum,  which  fall  within  the  brightest  group  of  the  Nova, 
and  which,  indeed,  may  be  identical  with  two  of  the  lines  in  the  Nova. 
It  may,  however,  be  thought  that  the  lines  of  /3  Lyrsd  suggest  that 
they  are  independent  bright  lines  rather  than  members  of  a  group 
such  as  that  of  the  Nova. 

Whatever  may  ultimately  be  found  to  be  the  truth,  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  probable  high  significance  of  the  remarkable 
analogy  which  exists  between  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
/3  Lyr»  and  those  which  have  been  observed  in  Nova  Aurigce. 

The  two  other  spectra  in  the  diagram  represent  respectively  the 
position  and  character  of  the  two  nebular  lines,  and  the  position  of 
the  bright  double  or  multiple  band  which  was  so  brilliant  in  this 
region  of  the  Nova  in  the  beginning  of  last  year. 

2.  Bright  Oroup  near  the  Position  of  the  Second  Nebular  Line, 

Not  anticipating  that  our  opportunities  of  observing  were  to  be  so 
soon  cut  ofP,  we  gave  our  attention  chiefly  to  the  brighter  group,  in- 
tending, after  we  had  completed  our  observations  and  measures  of 
it,  to  attack  seriously  the  second  group. 

However,  on  nearly  all  the  nights  we  observed  we  gave  some 
attention  to  this  group,  which,  from  being  fainter,  is  more  difficult 
to  resolve,  though  on  the  clearer  nights  it  was  fairly  well  seen  with 
the  grating. 

Generally,  the  group  may  be  described  as  of  the  same  order  as  the 
brighter  one,  consisting  of  bright  lines  and  possibly  of  some  absorp- 
tion lines  upon  a  feebly  illuminated  background. 

•  *  Eoy.  Soc.  Proc./  toL  61,  p.  494. 
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We  have  endearoared  to  represent  in  the  diagram  as  tmthfnlly 
as  we  can  the  best  views  wo  obtained  of  this  group ;  but  daring  one  or 
two  exceptional  monientBof  good  seeing  we  tboaght  that  wo  glimpsed 
finer  bright  lines  in  the  spaces  between.  Indeed,  the  gronp  may  con- 
Etiat  of  a  close  grouping  of  bright  lines. 

For  the  same  reasons,  fewer  measures  were  attempted  of  this  group, 
and  its  position  WU8  less  accurately  determined,  bat  neither  the  con- 
stitution of  the  group  as  represented  in  the  diagram  nor  its  position 
can,  we  thint,  be  much  in  error. 

We  were  also  unable  to  work  upon  the  bright  line  in  the  orange, 
and  to  do  more  than  satisfy  ourselves,  by  a  direct  comparison,  that 
the  line  about  V  was  realty  the  hydrogen  line  in  that  region. 

Qmieral  Gonclaaiong. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  no  contrast  could  well  be  more  striking 
than  that  which  thefie  extended  groups  of  lines  form  with  the  two 
narrow  and  defined  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  Gi'eat  Nebula  in  Orion. 

It  is  difScult  to  suppose  that  we  have  to  do  with  the  some  substance 
or  anhstances,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  produce  the  nebular  lines, 
tfven  if  we  imagine  very  different  conditions  of  temporatui'c,  or  even 
allotropic  conditions. 

in  the  laboratory,  allotropic  chauges  are  not  usually  accompanied 
by  new  gi-oups,  or  liues  at  the  positions  of  the  characterij^tic  lines  of 
the  Babstances  in  theii"  original  state. 

We  wish  to  apeak  at  present  with  great  reserve,  as  our  knowledge 
of  the  If  ova  is  very  incomplete,  bnt  we  do  not  regard  the  circumitance 
that  the  two  groups  of  lines  above  described  fall  near  the  positions  of 
the  tno  principal  nebular  lines  as  sufficient  to  show  any  connexion 
between  the  present  physical  state  of  the  Nova  and  that  of  a  nebola 
of  the  class  which  gives  these  lines. 

InBnenoed  by  the  analogy  between  some  of  the  changes  in  the 
spectram  of  the  Nova  and  those  which  are  associated  in  the  spectraiii 
of  /3  Lyns  with  the  variation  of  its  light,  and  also  by  other  reasons 
which  we  pointed  out  in  our  former  communication,  we  are  still 
strongly  inclined  to  take  the  saiae  view  which  we  there  ventured  to 
mggeat,  namely,  that  in  tlie  outburst  of  the  Nova  we  have  not  to  do 
mainly  with  cold  matter  raised  suddenly  to  a  high  temperatore  by  a 
collision  of  any  form  but  rather,  for  the  most  part,  as  was  suggested 
by  Dr.  Miller  and  myself  in  1866  in  the  cose  of  the  firet  temporary 
star  examined  with  the  spectrosoope,  with  an  ontbnrst  of  existing 
hot  matter  from  the  interior  of  the  star  or  stars ;  indeed,  with  phe- 
nomena broadly  similar  to,  but  on  an  immensely  grander  scale  than 
those  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  periodic  greater  and  lesser 
disturbanoei  of  (he  Son's  surface, 

o  S 
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Sach  graud  eruptions  may  well  be  expected  to  take  place  as  stars 
cool,  and  if  in  two  or  more  dnll  and  comparatiyely  cool  stars  sach  a 
st-ate  of  things  were  imminent,  then  the  tidal  action  due  to  their 
near  approach  might  be  amply  adequate  to  determine,  as  by  a  trigger 
action,  such  eruptions. 

Under  such  conditions,  fluctuations  of  brightness  and  subsequent 
partial  renewals  of  the  eruptive  disturbances  might  well  take 
place. 


III.  **  The  Process  of  Secretion  in  the  Skin  of  the  Common  Eel." 
By  E.  Waymouth  Reid,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  Uni- 
versity College,  Dundee.  Communicated  by  Professor 
M.  Foster,  Sec.  R.S.    Received  April  18, 1893. 

(Abstract.)  • 

Leydig,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  demonstrated  the  possibility  of 
a  secretory  process  in  the  skins  of  Fish  by  the  discovery  in  the 
^epidermis  of  some  twelve  genera,  of  specialised  cells  to  which  the  name 
xA  **  schleimzellen  "  was  given.  Since  then  Kolliker,  Max  Schulize,  F.  E. 
Schulze,  Foettinger,  List,  Leydig  himself,  and  others  have  extended 
our  knowledge  of  the  anatomical  secreting  elements  of  the  epidermis, 
and  shown  that  in  many  instances  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
several  varieties  of  such  structares  exist.  Of  the  several  forms  of 
glandular  elements,  the  goblet  cell  is  the  most  widely  spread,  and  its 
epidermic  origin  and  development  has  been  most  carefully  investi- 
gated by  F.  E.  Schulze  and  List.  Considerable  difference  of  opinion 
has,  however,  arisen  regarding  the  function  of  another  form  of  special- 
ised epidermic  cell,  viz.,  the  club  cell  ("kolben"  of  Max  Schultze). 
which  was  originally  described  by  Kolliker  for  Myxine  and  Petro- 
myzon,  though  F.  E.  Schalze  found  that  such  cells  also  occurred  in 
Tinea,  Leuciscus,  Cohitis,  Esox,  SxluruSy  and  AnguiUa,  and  Fritsch  in 
Malapterunis,  Kolliker  himself,  in  Myxiiie,  recognised  the  relation- 
ship of  these  cells  to  the  thread  cells  of  the  mucous  sacs,  first  clearly 
described  by  Johannes  Miiller.  Max  Schultze,  however,  deemed  them 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  nervous  end  organs,  possibly  contractile,  on 
account  of  certain  appearances  in  polarised  light  recalling  those  of 
striated  muscle  fibre.  H.  Miiller,  F.  E.  Schulze,  Foettinger,  Leydig, 
and  Fritsch,  finding  that  these  club  cells  are  not  constantly  found  in 
contact  with  the  corium,  as  Max  Schultze  thought,  have  all  inclineo 
towards  considering  a  secretory  function  probable  for  these  strur- 
tures,  but  have  given  no  very  definite  information  as  to  its  details. 
"Quite  recently  Pogojeff  has  again  upheld  Max  Schultze's  nerve  end 

organ  ^eory  in  the  case  of  Petromyzon,  

t^   I 
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Convinced  that  much  of  tbe  variation  in  description  of  the  appear- 
ances of  the  secretory  elementa,  and  of  the  club  cells  in  particular, 
had  arisen  from  the  fact  that  no  special  care  eecms  to  have  been 
taken  by  any  of  the  above  observers  to  note  the  comiition  of  the  skin 
OS  regards  secretory  activity  at  the  time  of  fixation  for  histological 
work,  I  have  paid  special  attention  to  the  condition  of  my  fiiih,  and 
have  also  resorted  to  artificial  methods  of  excitation. 

The  Eel  possesses  both  goblet  cells  and  cinb  cells  in  its  epidermii, 
and  is  therefore  suitable  fov  the  study  of  the  process  of  secretion  In 
both  of  these  elements. 

To  obtain  skins  in  the  lowest  phase  of  secretory  activity,  hybera- 
ating  fiah  were  obtained,  rendered  motionless  by  a  successful  trans< 
fixion  of  the  medalla,  and  the  skin  immediately  removed  before  the 
condition  of  "  shock  "  had  passed  off,  and  therefore  without  any  reflex 
movemeat  and  concomitant  secretory  action.  Such  skins  are  termed 
"  normal."  To  obtain  skins  iu  the  highest  phase  of  secretory  action, 
the  headless  or  intact  fish  (usually  canght  in  summer)  was  either 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  vapour  of  chloroform,  which  acts  at  first 
as  a  powerful  stimulant,  subjected  to  faradisation,  or  allowed  lo 
writhe  and  slime  in  the  manner  common  to  Eels.  Skins  from  snch 
fish  are  designated  "  stimulated. " 

An  examination  of  the  elime  of  an  Eel  reveals  the  following  histo- 
logical elements  :— 

Fibres  from  2  ^  in  breadth  to  the  finest  fibrils,  incxcitable  by 
electricity,  indigestible  by  acid  pepsin  or  alkaline  trypsin,  giving  the 
xanthoproteic  reaction,  and  staining  brilliant  yellow  with  picro- 
carmine.  They  are  probably  chemically  of  the  nature  of  keratin. 
These  fibres  resemble  in  microscopic  appearance  those  of  the  slime 
of  Mijxiiie,  and  from  Eels  placed  in  baths  of  pilocarpine  solntion  aro 
often  obtained  in  convoluted  masses. 

Qratiulet  from  O'Syi  to  075  /i  in  diameter,  soluble  in  5  per  cent, 
acetic  acid,  giving  the  xanthoproteic  reaction,  swelling,  but  not  dis- 
solving, in  dilute  alkali,  resisting  peptic  and  tryptic  digestion,  and 
staining  red  with  picrocarmine. 

Nuclei  from  2  /i  to  4'f>  p  in  diameter. 

Epidermic  cellt,  and  occasionally  extruded  goblet  cells. 

Id  addition,  mucin  is  present  in  the  slime,  seeing  that  the  aqneons 
extract  boiled  for  several  hours  with  2  per  oeot.  sulphuric  acid  yields 
a  substance  capable  of  reducing  Fehling's  fluid,  and  is  moreover  pre- 
cipitated by  acetic  acid.  The  acetic  acid  precipitate,  however,  being 
partly  soluble  in  excess  of  acetic  acid,  and  leaving  an  insoluble 
Maidue  after  digestion  with  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  prob- 
able that  nncleo-albnmin  may  also  be  present,  though  sufficient 
Baterial  for  a  phosphorus  analysis  was  not  collected. 

Sittoiojuf   of  ihe  Normal  Epidermis.— Thia  has  been  studied  by 
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maceration  in  Banvier's  ''third  part"  alcohol  and  teasing,  and  hj 
sections  cnt  by  the  paraffin  method. 

The  cluh  cells  arise  from  the  cells  of  the  palisade  layer  by  amitotio 
division.  Aronnd  the  nnclens  of  the  yonng  cell  a  grannlar  modifica- 
tion of  the  protoplasm  occurs,  which  is  the  foremnner  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  vesicle  which  always  bears  a  distinct  relation  to  the  nnclens 
in  its  origin.  The  contents  of  the  vesicle,  at  first  homogeneons, 
become  grannlar,  and  a  lattice  work  of  the  surrounding  protoplasm 
forms  a  distinct  wall.  In  staining  reaction  the  contents  6i  this 
vesicle  differ  markedly  from  those  of  the  goblet  cells  described  below. 
They  refuse  to  give  the  red- violet  reaction  with  thionin,  considered 
by  Hoyer  as  characteristic  of  mucin,  stain  well  with  soluble  blue, 
alone  of  all  the  dyes  used,  except  that  in  sublimate  specimens  thej 
take  the  methyl  green  of  the  Biondi  stain  in  contradistinction  to  the 
body  of  the  club  cell  which  takes  the  acid  fuchsin. 

At  a  later  stage,  by  a  vacuolation  of  the  material  of  tho  club  cell 
round  about  the  vesicle,  it  is  set  free,  either  as  a  cell  with  latticed 
wall  resembling  the  "  Leydig's  cells, "  described  by  Leydig,  Langer- 
hans,  Flemming,  and  Pfitzner  in  the  epidermis  of  larval  Froteus  and 
Salamander^  by  List  in  larval  Triton^  and  Carri^re  and  Paulicki  in 
Siredon  pisdformis^  or  as  a  granular  mass  with  some  of  the  club  cell 
body  material  still  adherent.  (Formation  of  the  "  escape  eell "  or 
''  escape  mass.") 

The  remainder  of  the  club  cell  forms  a  spirally  coiled  mass  (''  fibre 
mass  ")  staining  brilliant  yellow  with  picrocarmine. 

Both  ''  escape  cell  or  mass "  and  "  fibre  mass  "  finally  reach  the 
surface  of  the  epidermis  and  are  extruded,  the  granules  and  nuclei  of 
the  former  giving  rise  to  the  gpranules  and  nuclei  of  the  slime,  and 
the  latter  becoming  further  broken  up  to  supply  the  fibres. 

In  the  elimination  of  the  elements  derived  from  the  club  cells  the 
surface  epidermis  is  lifted,  and  the  spiral  formation  of  the  fibre 
masses  appears  to  aid  in  this  act. 

The  goblet  cells  are  of  the  '*  footed  "  variety,  and  arise  direct  from 
the  palisade  cells.  They  are  pushed  to  the  surface  by  the  supply  of 
ordinary  epidermic  cells  orig^inating  below.  The  young  cells,  with 
closed  theca  in  the  lower  layers,  contain  distinct  grannies  in  osmic 
vapour  or  Flemming's  fluid  material,  giving  the  red-violet  reaction 
with  thionin  and  staining  well  with  most  basic  dyes.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  List's  "  filar  and  inter-filar  mass,"  except  in  those  cells 
which  have  nearly  reached  the  surface,  and  whose  contents  are  prob- 
ably altered  by  imbibition.  A  process  of  regeneration  of  goblet  cells 
near  the  surface  appears  to  occur,  for  after  the  discharge  of  the  first 
load  of  mucigen  the  protoplasmic  foot  remaining  in  the  epidermis 
grows,  and  develops  the  red-violet  thionin  reaction  never  present  in 
the  fully  developed  goblet,  except  in  the  contents  of  the  theca. 
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Fibrtiblaitt. — Among  the  cells  of  the  lower  layers  o£  the  epidermia 
■re  fonnd  small  cells  4  to  5  ^  in  diameter  resembling  lymphocytes, 
generaUy  in  little  masses,  and  with  nuclei  often  presenting  mitotic 
figni'es.  Such  cells  have  been  described  by  Langerhans  in  Pelromyzon 
Flaneri,  List  in  Cobitis,  and  Fritsch  in  Mdlapterurug.  List  has 
described  them  as  wandering  cells  passing  in  from  the  corinm,  and 
considerB  that  they  are  finally  extmded  in  degenerated  form,  as 
Stobr  has  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  tonstl,  Fritsch  saw  no 
evidence  of  this  extra-epidermio  origin  in  Malapleruriig,  and  came  to 
the  coBclnsiun  that  these  cells  supply  the  surface  epideiinic  scales. 
In  the  Eel  these  cells  are  undoubtedly  in  their  origin  foreign  to  the 
epidermis,  and  can  be  traced  from  the  blood  vessels  of  the  corinm 
through  the  basement  membrane.  In  the  epidermis  itself  all  forms 
can  be  traced  between  the  lymphocyte-lite  cell  (fibroblast)  and  con- 
nectare  tidsne  cells  with  fine  processes,  which  abound  especially  in  the 
lower  layers.  Leydig  has  already  demonstrated  that  connective 
tissue  cells  other  than  chromatophores  may  exist  between  the  epider- 
mia elements  of  Fish  ((7jrprtnus  caToasUie),  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Langerhans,  who  first  described  these  '*  kleiue  Bundzellen," 
was  of  opinion  that  they  represented  contracted  chromatophore-like 
cells  devoid  of  pigment.  It  is  easy  to  demonstrate  a  complete  net- 
work of  connective  tissue  in  the  epidermis  by  sections  parallel  to  the 
sorfoce,  especially  in  cases  where  (he  bodies  of  the  dab  cells  h&T« 
become  shrauken,  and  its  function  appears  to  be  to  hold  b^th^r  a 
tiBsae  which,  on  accoont  of  the  pecnliar  processes  i&Tolved  in  secre- 
tion, would  otherwise  be  of  very  labile  nature. 

The  process  of  secretion,  therefore,  so  far  as  it  can  be  dednoed 
from  the  appeu&nces  In  the  epidermis  of  slowly  secreting  winter 
Eels,  appears  to  be  as  follows : — 

Goblet  cells,  the  direct  descendants  of  palisade  cells,  are  gradually 
forced  to  the  surface  by  young  epidermic  cells  derived  from  the 
same  source.  On  nearing  the  sarface  these  swell,  probably  by  imbibi- 
tion of  water,  and,  a  stoma  forming  in  the  theca,  the  contents  are 
discharged,  the  remainder  of  the  cell  not  necessarily  being  at  once 
eztmded,  but  capable  of  undergoing  regeneration.  The  clnb  cells  from 
the  same  origin  end  in  (i)  a  spirally  wound  fibre  mass,  which,  after 
probably  helping,  by  a  kind  of  "  elater  "  action,  to  remove  the  surface, 
is  disc^uwged  and  breaks  up  into  the  slime  fibres ;  and  in  (ii)  a  mass 
of  granular  material  inclosing  the  original  nucleus,  also  discharged, 
and  giving  rise  to  the  granules  and  nuclei  of  the  slime. 

Sittolo^  of  Arlifidalli/  Btimvlated  Epidermit. — The  details  of  the 
secretory  act  deduced  from  the  observation  of  the  slowly  acting 
■kins  of  winter  Eels  are  confirmed,  and  in  some  points  extended,  by 
tlie  observation  of  stimulated  skins. 

Chloro£c»m  vapoar  applied  to  the  headless  or  intact  animal  oaosea 
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BQcli  violent  action  that  the  whole  epidermis  is  loosened.  An  almoBt 
**  volcanic  "  eruption  of  *'  fibre  masses  "  from  the  club  cells  occnrs, 
and  at  the  same  time  many  new  goblet  cells  appear  in  the  lower 
layers.  This  result,  so  far  as  concerns  the  clnb  cells,  is  of  reflex 
origin,  for  chloroform  vapour  applied  to  the  exsected  skin  does  not 
produce  the  effect.  There  is,  then,  physiological  evidence  of  a  oon- 
nezion  between  the  club  cells  and  the  central  nervous  system, 
though  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  convincing  proof  of  actual  nerve 
fibrils  by  the  use  of  gold.  The  surface  of  the  epidermis  may  be  com- 
pletely thrown  off  by  the  rapid  production  and  uncoiling  of  the 
''  fibre  masses  "  of  the  club  cells.  At  the  same  time  a  rapid  passage 
of  fibroblasts  into  the  epidermis  takes  place,  probably  with  a  view  to 
affording  support  to  the  epidermic  elements  during  the  subsequent 
regenerative  processes  that  must  occur.  This  inroad  of  fibroblasts 
may  be  so  great,  and  the  secretory  activity  so  violent,  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  whole  masses  may  be  extruded  still  in  the 
elementary  lymphocytic  form. 

The  action  of  faraidisation  is  less  violent,  but,  not  being  followed 
by  any  narcotic  action  upon  the  elements,  may  be  employed  to  obtain 
a  picture  of  the  result  of  prolonged  stimulation.  In  such  experi- 
ments the  epidermis  is  found  bereft  of  superficial  cells,  and  its 
surface  covered  by  a  mass  of  extruded  club  cells  and  fibre  masses, 
if  the  stimulation  has  been  earried  out  in  air.  Dividing  nuclei  in 
both  the  palisade  cells  and  ordinary  epidermic  cells  are  far  more 
frequent  than  normal,  and,  as  before,  the  number  of  fibroblasts  is 
excessive. 

By  poisoning  Eels  with  atropine  a  condition  of  the  epidermis  is 
found  in  which  the  club  cells  go  through  their  metamorphosis  while 
still  in  contact  with  the  corium,  the  surface  epidermis  is  intact,  and 
the  whole  structure  becomes  thicker  from  the  formation  of  epidermic 
cells  without  concomitant  removal. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  noted  that,  by  stimulating  specimens  of 
Petromyzon  fluviatilis  with  chloroform  vapour,  evidence  has  also  been 
gained  of  a  similai*  production  of  fibres  from  the  bodies  of  the  club 
cells.  The  conclusions  stated  at  the  end  of  the  communication  of 
which  the  above  is  a  short  abstract  are  as  follows : — 

1.  The  secreting  elements  of  the  epidermis  of  the  Common  Eel 
consist  of  goblet  cells  and  club  cells,  both  direct  descendants  of  the 
cells  of  the  palisade  layer.  The  former  supply  a  mucin,  the  latter 
threads  and  a  material  appearing  as  fine  granules  in  the  slime. 

2.  The  goblet  cells  contain  mucin  granules,  and,  after  reaching 
the  surface  and  discharging  their  load,  are  capable  of  undergoing* 
regeneration  by  growth  of  the  protoplasmic  foot  and  re-formation  of 
mucin. 

.   3.  The  threada  of  the  slime  resemble  those  of  Myxine  glutinosa. 
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but  are  usually  of  finer  teitnre.  As  in  Myxine,  they  are  dereloped 
from  the  clab  cells,  bat  there  are  no  special  glandnlar  iuTolations  of 
the  epidermis.  The  clab  cells  of  Pelromyson  Jluvintilis  also  supply 
slime  threads. 

4.  The  granular  material  of  the  slime  is  the  conteuLi  of  vesicular 
spaces  developed  in  the  club  cells  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
their  nuclei,  and  is  set  free  enclosed  in  a  lattice  work  developed  by 
Tacuolation  of  the  anrroundinf^  material,  and  finally  extruded,  carry- 
ing with  it  the  original  nucleus  of  the  club  cell. 

5.  The  remaindci'  of  the  club  cell,  after  extrasion  of  its  vesicle  and 
nncleuB,  becomes  a  spirally  coiled  fibre,  which  finally  breaks  up  into 
the  fine  fibrils  of  the  slime. 

6.  Severe  stimuiation,  especially  by  the  vapour  of  chloroform 
Kpplied  to  the  intact  animal,  causes  so  sudden  a  development  of  the 
coiled  fibres  from  the  club  cells  that  the  surface  of  the  epidermis  is 
thrown  off  and  the  secretory  products  set  free  en  masse.  This  process 
is  of  reflex  nature,  for  similar  excitation  applied  to  excised  skin  is 
without  effect, 

7.  A  system  of  connective  tissue  cells,  distinct  from  chromatophoreB 
exists  in  the  epidermis  developed  from  cella  which  are  direct  descen- 
dants of  leucocytes,  and  which  can  be  traced  from  the  blood  vessels  of 
ibe  corium  through  the  basement  membrane  into  the  epidermis.  The 
number  of  these  wandering  cells  in  the  epidermis  is  greatly  increased 
by  stimulation,  probably  with  a  view  to  providing  subseqaent 
support  to  the  secretory  elements  during  regeneratiou. 


IV.  *'  The  Experimental  Proof  that  the  Coloiirs  of  certaia 
Lepidopterone  LarvBd  are  largely  due  to  modified  Plant 
PigmentB,  derived  from  Food."  Bj  E.  B.  PouLTON,  F,R.S. 
Received  May  12,  1893. 

(Abstract.) 

The  object  of  this  investigation  was  to  aSord  a  conclusive  test  as 

to  the  theory,  previonaly  submitted  by  the  author,  that  some  of  the 

colours  of  certain  Lepidopterous  larva  are  made  up  of  modified 

chlorophyll  derived  from  the  food-plant. 

LarvB  from  one  batch  of  eggs  laid  by  a  female  Tryphmna  pronitba 
were  divided  into  three  lots  fed  (in  darkness)  respectively  throughout 
their  whole  life  upon  (1)  green  leaves,  (2)  yellow  etiolated  leaves, 
.  and  (3)  white  mid-ribs  of  cabbage.  The  larvw  fed  upon  (1)  and  (2) 
became  green  or  brown  as  in  nature,  thus  proving  that  etlolin, 
no  less  than  uhlorophyll,  can  form  the  basis  of  the  larval  ground- 
colour.    Thou  fed  upon  (3),  in  which  neither  chlorophyll  nor  etiolin 
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waa  accessible,  were  entirely  nnable  to  form  the  green  or  brown 
gronud-colonr.  Tbe  production  of  dark  superficial  cnticnlar  pigment 
was,  however,  nnchecked.  One  of  the  larvae  fed  in  this  waj  was 
perfectly  healthy,  and  had  become  nearly  mature  when  it  was  acci- 
dentally killed.  Many  others  died  early,  but  resembled  that  last 
described  in  the  inability  to  form  a  gronnd-colonr. 

The  experiment  seems  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  tbe 
conclusions  previously  reached.  Interesting  questions  as  to  the 
changes  passed  through  by  the  derived  pigments  are  suggested  by 
this  inquiry. 


V.  "  The  Influence  of  Exerciso  on  the  Interchange  of  the 
Respiratory  Gases."  By  W.  Maroet,  M,D.,  F.R.S.  Re- 
ceived May  18,  1893. 

I  had  the  honour  of  communicating  two  papers  to  the  Royal 
Society  on  the  interchange  of  pulmonary  gases — one  in  June,  1891,* 
and  another  in  June,  1892.  t 

Tbe  methods  adopted  and  instruments  employed  have  been  fully 
described,  and  as  the  present  inquiry  is  a  continuation  of  the  former 
investigation,  carried  on  by  similar  methods  and  with  the  same 
instruments,  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  refer  to  either  of  these  on 
the  present  occasion. 

It  might,  however,  be  stated  that  the  expired  air  was  collected  in  a 
bell- jar  of  a  capacity  of  40  litres,  and  over  salt  water ;  the  COi  was 
determined  by  Pettenkofer's  method,  and  the  O  by  means  of  an 
eudiometer  of  a  special  construction.  A  short  historical  sketch  of 
the  work  done  on  the  subject  under  consideration  has  been  given  in 
the  previous  papers. 

I  have  been  very  ably  assisted  in  the  present  inquiry  by  Mr. 
Bernard  F.  Davis,  B.Sc,  who  kindly  submitted  to  experiment,  and 
carried  out  for  me,  with  every  care,  many  determinations  of  carbonic 
acid  and  oxygen. 

Tbe  object  of  the  present  commanication  is  to  show  the  influence 
of  exercise  on  the  interchange  of  pulmonary  gases,  but  I  must  beg 
leave  to  preface  the  subject  with  a  few  remarks. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  words  "  interchange  of  respiratory 
gases"  might  not  at  first  sight  carry  with  them  a  perfectly  clear  mean- 
ing. The  word  **  interchange  "  obviously  refers  to  the  movement  of 
two  gases  exchanging  places,  and  this  applies  to  the  passage  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  into  the  blood  through  the  substance  of  the  lungs, 

•  *  Proceeding  Boy.  Soc.,*  vol.  60. 
t  '  Proceedings  Boy.  Soc.,'  vol.  62. 
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and  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  tlie  blood  into  the  air  of  tbe  palmouaiy 
cavitj-  also  throngh  the  pulmonary  tisane.  The  word  "  interchange  " 
might  be  thoagbt  to  mean  that  a  certain  volume  of  oxygen  is  ex- 
changed for  an  eqnal  voltune  of  COj,  bnt  such  is  not  the  case,  as  the 
Tolnme  of  oxygen  taken  up  by  the  blood,  and  said  to  be  consumed,  is 
larger  than  the  corresponding  volume  of  CO)  emitted,  the  difference 
being  due  to  the  0  absorbed,  which  may  be  considered  as  employed 
in  the  phenomena  of  "  tissue- change." 

Dnring  ordinary  respiration  in  a  perfect  state  of  repose,  and  tinder 
sinilar  circnmstances  relating  ba  temperature  and  food,  the  formation 
of  COj  and  absorption  of  O  in  the  same  person  alters  within  certain 
limits.  Together  with  these  changes  there  is  a,  marked  tendency  for 
the  oxygen  consamed  (COi  produced  and  O  absorbed)  to  assume  a 
constant  figure  in  the  same  person,  or  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  a 
marked  tendency  to  a  decrease  of  CO]  expired  being  accompanied  by 
an  increase  of  oxygen  absorbed,  and  vice  versa.  Four  different 
persons  were  experimented  npon,  and  this  tendency  is  very  clearly 
shown  on  three  in  the  [u;compa!iyiag  table,  in  which  every  figure  is 
the  mean  of  the  two  readings  most  alike. 

In  the  fourth  case,  that  of  my  present  assistant,  Mr.  B.  F.  Davis, 
the  tendency  is  of  a  different  kind. 

On  a  close  consideration,  the  phenomenon  observed  on  the  three 
Erat  persona  experimented  apan  oiduiitB,  I  'hinlr^  of  tbe  following 
explanation : — ■ 

If  the  carbonic  acid  expired  should  suddenly  increase,  it  does  so  at 
the  expense  of  tbe  oxygen  absorbed,  and  there  is  less  of  it  left  for 
the  purposes  of  tissue-change ;  hence  it  is  observed  to  diminish  at 
the  same  time  as  the  COi  is  increased. 


Table  showing  the  tendency  of  the  Oxygen  consamed  t 
constant  under  similar  circumstances. 


FutiDg. 

COieipind 

0  BlHurbed. 

Oconinmed. 

228 -Occ 
220-0  „ 
»6-7   „ 

26-0  CO. 
29-0  „ 
36-8   „ 

254C.C. 
249    ,-, 
S*2    „ 

207-2  0.0. 
202-6   ,. 
192-9   „ 

31  -0  CO. 
82-2    „ 
42-6     „ 

238  cc. 
336    „ 

236    „ 
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Mr.  Russell. 


Under  food. 


COs  expired. 


305*1  CO. 
292*7  „ 
282*0  „ 


O  absorbed. 


27  *4  CO. 

42-3 

49-6 


it 


it 


O  consomed. 


332  c.c. 
335   ,, 
332   „ 


Fasting. 


CO]  expired. 


255  -1  c.c. 
241*3  „ 
226*2 


»} 


O  absorbed. 


O  consumed. 


25  '5  CO. 

38*4 

36*2 


If 


2810.0. 
280  „ 
262»„ 


Mr.  D.  Smith. 


Under  food. 

Fasting. 

CO]  expired. 

0  absorbed. 

0  consumed. 

CO]  expired. 

0  absorbed. 

0  consumed  J 

236  c.c. 
229  ,. 
222  „ 

45  -1  c.c. 
69-8  „ 
46*8  „ 

282  c.c 
289  „ 
269»„ 

225  C.C. 
212  „ 
211   „ 

32  *2  c.c. 
34-2  „ 
36*8  „ 

257  0.0. 

246  „ 

247  „ 

We  now  have  to  account  for  the  fourth  person  under  experiment 
giving  results  at  variance  with  the  others.  In  this  case,  instead  of 
^e  GOf  produced  and  0  absorhed  varying  in  opposite  directions  as 
they  do  with  the  three  other  persons  experimented  upon,  they  rise 
and  fall  together,  their  ratios  being  somewhat  similar.  This  will  be 
seen  in  the  following  table,  in  which  each  figure  is  the  mean  of  two 
determinations  nearest  to  each  other. 

B.  F.  Dans  under  Experiment.     Under  the  Influence  of  Food. 


Winter. 

Summer. 

COs  expired. 

0  absorbed. 

Ratio. 

CO,  expired. 

0  absorbed. 

Batio. 

c.c. 
2641 
2&5-5 
236  0 
219-8 

C.C. 

59-9 
59-9 
50*5 
49*6 

0*227 
0-231 
0-214 
0-226 

C.C. 

252*5 
247*0 
235*3 
210*6 

c.c. 
44*3 
50-1 
44*8 
37-4 

0-175 
0-203 
0  190 
0-177 

Means..       234*8 

55*0 

0*225 

236*3 

44-1 

0  186 

*  The  figures  marked  with  an  asterisl  show  the  only  exceptions. 
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These  experimenta  eliow  a,  remarkable  aniformity  of  results  in 
irinter  and  sammer  reapectirely. 

Ab  to  the  experiments  faating,  not  tabulated  in  this  paper,  while  in 
summer  they  agree  with  those  of  the  three  oiher  persons  under 
experiment,  no  uniform  relation  can  be  traced  in  winter  between  the 
COt  expired  and  O  absorbed. 

In  this  case,  in  the  winter  and  eommer  experiments  referred  to, 
the  CO)  eipired  and  0  absorbed  may  bo  said  to  rise  and  fall 
together,  which  means  that,  iKst«&d  of  a  tendency  to  a  constant  figure 
far  0  consomed,  there  is,  at  all  events  between  1  and  2  hrs.  after  a 
foil  meal,  the  reverse  tendency,  and  the  fignre  for  0  consumed  is 
observed  either  to  rise  or  fall.  Consequently  there  muht  be  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Davis  a  function  of  the  body  different  fi-om  the  corre- 
■pondin^  function  in  the  three  other  persons.  Now  this  gentleman 
ia  just  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  ia  still  growing ;  indeed,  there  has 
been  a  marked  appearance  in  him  of  physical  development  within  the 
last  few  months,  and  I  fully  believe  that  this  is  the  cause  of  the 
present  result.  While  with  the  three  other  persons  as  the  carbonic 
Kcid  increased  the  oxygen  absorbed  diminished,  in  this  particular  case 
as  the  CO]  increases  the  0  absorbed  also  becomes  larger,  this  excess 
being  due,  it  may  be  concluded,  to  the  requirements  of  new  tissue. 

Itifiience  of  Exercise. 

The  method  ot  inTeetigation  was  aa  follows : — In  order  to  adopt  a 
kind  of  mnsoalar  exercise  similar,  as  near  aa  possible,  to  one  in 
.common  nse,  I  selected  the  very  simple  tab  of  stepping,  within  a 
small  area,  which  imitated  walking.  This  was  done  by  raising  (he 
feet  alternately  sixty-eight  times  a  minnte,  according  to  the  striking 
of  a  metronome.  I  raised  the  feet  by  nearly  10  cm.,  and  Mr.  Davis 
by  neu-ly  18  cm.,  measured  at  the  heel ;  consequently  the  degree  of 
oxeroise  was  not  the  same  in  each  case.  Moreover,  the  exercise  may 
not  have  been  strictly  regular  in  every  experiment,  although  suffi- 
ciently BO  for  the  purpose  in  view.  In  most  cases,  before  exercise 
-was  taken,  a  preliminary  experiment  waa  made  on  the  person  in 
repote;  with  that  object  be  rested  for  half  an  hour,  reclining  in  a 
deck  chair,  then  the  air  expired  in  a  recorded  time  (in  absolutely 
natural  breathing)  was  collected  in  the  two  bell-jars,  measured,  and 
.then  transferred  to  an  india-mbber  bag  faced  with  oil  silk,  in  order 
to  liberate  the  bell-jars  for  farther  use.  The  next  part  of  the  experi- 
ment was  stepping  and  breathing  the  air  expired  into  a  bell-jar 
dniing  exenrise.  It  must  be  understood  that  this  air  was  not  col- 
lected during  the  whole  time  the  exercise  lasted,  but  only  at  the  end 
of  ihaib  time,  and  daring  about  "  3  mins." 

After  the  air  expired,  under  exeroise,  had  been  collected  in  a  bell- 
jar,  the  peitom  scqieritneDted  upon  sat  down  in  the  defdc  chair  withoat 
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breathing,  and  then  the  air  he  expired  was  collected  as  usual  for  a 
period  of  13  or  14  mins.  In  this  way  the  whole  phenomenon  of 
respiration  under  exercise  could  be  closely  followed.  The  COs  alone,  or 
COt  and  0,  were  determined  in  the  air  expired  in  the  state  of  repose, 
the  COs  and  0  were  determined  in  the  air  expired  under  exercise, 
and  the  CO3  alone  in  the  air  expired  while  resting  after  the  period  of 
exercise.  It  had  been  found,  experimentally,  that  the  time  taken  to 
fill  the  two  bell- jars  (13  to  14  mins.)  was  sufficient  for  the  G0> 
expired  to  return  to  its  normal  amount. 

The  object  of  the  experiment  was  as  follows : — The  first  stage  in 
repose  afforded  data  towards  the  comparison  of  the  effects  of  exercise 
on  the  respiratory  functions  with  those  functions  in  the  state  of  rest. 
The  second  stage  had  for  its  object  to  determine  the  GOi  and  O 
expired  in  a  given  time  while  under  the  exercise.-  The  third  stage 
showed  the  amount  of  COi  given  oat,  while  .  quite  still,  after  the 
exercise  had  been  concluded ;  and  the  excess  of  COs  thus  obtained 
over  the  amount  of  COs  which  would  have  been  expired  in  the  same 
lapse  of  time  in  perfect  repose  was  looked  upon  as  COs  which  had 
accumulated  in  the  blood  during  exercise,  and  this  was  proved  by 
subsequent  experiment. 

[18^^  August, — ^Without  entering  at  present  into  a  discussion  of  this 
subject,  a  number  of  experiments,  which  1  regret  space  does  not  allow 
me  to  describe,  have  shown  most  distinctly  that  respiration  while  in 
repose  following  exercise  cannot  be  compared  to  forced  respiration^ 
inasmach  as  in  forced  respiration  the  excess  of  CO3  expired  is  much 
less  than  after  exercise ;  and,  moreover,  immediately  after  a  return  to 
natural  breathing  after  forced  respiration  the  CO-^  expired  is  dimin- 
ished nearly,  although  not  quite,  to  the  same  amount  as  it  had  been 
increased  under  forced  breathing,  and  this  is  not  observed  as  a  sequel 
to  exercise. 

J  feel  called  upon  to  make  this  remark  in  due  consideration  to 
C.  Speck's  interesting  paper  on  .the  consumption  of  oxygen  and  pro- 
duction of  carbonic  acid  ('  Schriften  der  Gesellschaft  zur  Beforderung^ 
der  Gesammten  Naturwissenschaften  zu  Marburg,'  vol.  10,  1871.)] 

The  experiments  on  myself  will  be  considered  first :  They  were 
undertaken  in  December,  January,  and  February  last,  and,  with  two 
exceptions,  all  between  1  and  2  hrs.  after  a  full  luncheon.  The 
duration  of  the  exercise  was  from  about  17  to  19  mins.,  this  period 
being  selected,  because  after  19  or  20  mins.  the  phenomena  were 
found  to  lose  their  regularity.  The  respiratory  changes  were  also 
observed  to  be  more  regular  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  especiaJlj 
under  the  direct  influence  of  digestion ;  or  under  circumstances  pro- 
ducing most  carbonic  acid  in  the  state  of  repose. 

These  experiments  show  that,'  in  my  case,  under  the  kind  of 
exercise  taken,  the  amount  of  COs  expired  per  minute  was  very 
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nearly  twice  the  amount  expired  in  a  perfect  state  of  repose  (213*3  c.c. 
and  434*1  o.o.) ;  the  mean  excess,  221*7,  may  be  looked  npon  as  cine  to 
the  prodnction  of  heat  to  be  converted  into  motion,  but  it  will  be 
seen  presently  that  there  is  really  more  heat  developed  from  carbon 
bnmt  to  the  extent  of  about  12  per  cent,  of  the  above  excess.  The 
oxygen  absorbed,  65*4  c.c,  looks  much  too  high,  as  the  mean  amount 
obtained  under  the  influenpe  of  food  in  my  last  experiments  is  35*7, 
and  at  first  it  occnrred  to  me  that  more  oxygen  veas  really  absorbed 
under  exercise  than  in  repose.  But  on  inquiring  closely  into  the 
present  result,  it  became  obvious  that  this  fignre  for  oxygen  absorbed 
included  some  oxygen  retained  in  the  body  as  COt.  The  next  point 
was  to  determine,  if  possible,  how  much  oxygen  was  absorbed  for 
tissue-change,  and  how  much  was  retained  as  G0».  This  result  was 
obtained  by  a  consideration  of  the  third  stage  of  the  experiment 
which  concerned  resting  after  exercise.  In  this  third  stage  the  mean 
excess  of  GOt  found  to  have  been  expired  under  exercise  over  the 
COf  expired  in  repose  is  equal  to  500  c.c.  for  a  mean  exercise  of 
18  mins.  31  sees. ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  18  mins.  81  sees,  an  amount 
of  COt  had  accumulated  in  the  body  equal  to  500  c.c.  Assuming  that 
this  accumulation  took  place  regularly,  it  would  have  amounted  to  a 
mean  of  27*6  c.c.  per  minute.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  find  out 
the  volume  of  GOs  present,  together  with  the  amount  of  O  absorbed 
per  minute  ;  this  is  done  by  subtracting  the  volume  of  GOt  absorbed 
per  minute,  or  27*4  from  the  volume  of  0  entered  as  absorbed,  or 
65*4 ;  this  gives  38  c.c.  for  the  actual  volume  of  oxygen  absorbed, 
which  is  very  near  to  the  figure  35*7,  the  mean  volume  of  oxygen 
absorbed  in  my  case  under  food  and  in  the  state  of  repose.. 

It  then  occurred  to  me  that  the  total  CO3  retained  in  the  blood 
under  exercise  might  bear  some  proportion  to  the  excess  of  COt 
expired  under  exercise  over  the  CO2  expired  sitting.  On  calculating 
these  relations  I  found  that  there  certainly  was  such  a  ratio.  Of 
course  the  ratio  varied  somewhat  in  each  experiment,  but  the  means 
of  the  ten  experiments  gave  the  figure  0*123,  while  the  extremes  were 
0*110  and  0*140.  Therefore,  by  multiplying  the  mean  ratio  0*123  by 
the  excess  of  the  CO3  under  exercise  over  the  COa  in  repose,  the  result 
will  give,  with  a  certain  degree  of  approximation,  the  figure  for  the 
CO3  absorbed  per  minute  during  the  exercise  without  being  at  the 
trouble  of  determining  this  figure  experimentally. 

We  now  turn  to  the  corresponding  experiments  made  on  Mr.  Davis. 
There  are  five  of  them ;  the  sixth  was  discarded  from  some  irregu- 
larity which  could  not  be  accounted  for. 

In  the  first  experiment  the  air  expired  was  collected  on  beginning 
the  exercise ;  in  the  second  it  was  collected  six  minutes  after  exer- 
cise was  begun  ;  in  the  third  9  mins.  after ;  in  the  fourth  12  mins. ; 
and  in  the  fifth  15  mins.  after. 
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SesiiUs  of  ET^rivtents  under  Exercite. 
B.  F.  Davis,  in  Winter,  1—2  hrs.  after  a  Heal. 


Duiation  of  eiemM  be- 
fore willecting  air ... . 

Omia. 

6<nm>. 

OmiDS. 

12  mini. 

15  mini. 

0<xm«umed 

719-0 
634-0 
84-8 

770-0 
069-7 
110-3 

634 '0 
743-0 
90-0 

799 '-O 
682  G 
116-3 

775-0 
660 -0 
116-1 

0>iid  CO,  absorbed.... 

The  figures  obtained  undei-  the  heading  "  O  and  CO,  absorbed," 
irere,  witb  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  first,  faii-ty  close  to  each 
other,  with  a  mean  of  103  c.c.  By  maltiplying  the  faclor  0'123 
foand  in  my  experiment  by  the  mean  excess  of  CO,  nnder  exercise 
OTer  COt  in  repose  (the  data  in  repose  being  obtained  from  other 
experiments),  and  sabtracting  the  result  from  the  0  and  CO]  foand 
SB  absorbed,  as  was  done  iu  the  other  case,  the  figure  for  carbonic 
«cid  absorbed  is  50,  and  for  O  absorbed  -53 ;  the  latter  being  very 
near  "So,"  whitih  is,  for  Mi-.  Davis,  the  mean  volume  of  oxygen 
absorbed  after  a  meal  in  the  Rtate  of  repose.  Therefore,  again,  in 
the  present  case  in  the  winter  experiments,  between  1  and  '2  hra. 
after  a  full  meal,  by  applying  the  factor  01'23,  we  find  the  same 
volume  of  oxygen  absorbed  under  exercise  as  when  iu  a  perfect 
state  of  repose.  In  the  experiments  on  Mr.  Davis,  the  third  stage 
bad  been  omitted,  as  the  experiments  were  done  before  any  attempt 
to  judge  experimentally  of  the  CO,  absorbed  in  the  blood  had  been 
thought  of. 

So  far  the  resnlts  of  these  experiments  must  be  considered  as  de- 
pending to  a  great  extent  on  the  season  of  the  year^wint«r — on 
the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  food  has  been  partaken  of — 
\ — 2  brs.—and  on  the  period  during  which  exercise  has  been  taken — 
&  period  not  exceeding  18  or  19  mins.  It  stands  to  reason  that  after 
exercise  has  lasted  a  certain  time  the  blood  cannot  take  up  any  more 
C0|,  and  this  time  does  not  appear  to  exceed  19  or  20  mins.  It  was 
fotuid,  experimentally,  that  after  that  period  the  volume  of  COi 
accamulated  in  the  blood  varies  greatly. 

The  exercise  was  continned  in  other  experiments  for  33  mins., 
42  mins.,  and  1}  hrs.,  when  the  volnme  of  COi  stored  np  in  the  blood 
waa  found  to  range  from  0  c.c.  to  353  c.c.  la  the  warm  summer 
weather  the  COt  formed  under  exercise  appears  to  leave  the  blood 
at  the  lungs  more  rapidly  than  in  winter.  So  far  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  any  uniform  volame  absorbed  daring  any  given 
time  in  spring  and  summer,  althongb  a  number  o£  experiments  were 
carefully  made  with  that  object  in  view. 

VOL.  LPf.  ^ 
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Therefore,  so  far,  the  accumulation  of  COs  in  the  body  may  only 
be  considered  as  regular  under  certain  fixed  conditions ;  but  there 
is  inyariably  a  tendency  towards  GO3  being  retained  in  the  blood 
the  first  few  minutes  exercise  is  taken  after  a  period  of  repose. 

A  certain  number  of  minutes  after  exercise  has  been  commenced 
the  GOi  stored  up  in  the  blood  is  given  out.  In  G.  Bernard's  ex- 
periment, where  a  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  ii^jected 
into  the  circulation  of  a  dog,  the  gas  comes  out  at  the  mouth  in  large 
volumes  in  a  few  successive  expirations  following  deep  inspirations. 
I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  a  similar  phenomenon- takes  place 
with  refereuce  to  GOs  in  respiration  under  exercise,  the  gas  accumu- 
lates in  the  blood  up  to  a  certain  stage,  and  is  then  given  out  in  the 
form  of  a  wave,  after  which  the  accumulation  goes  on  afresh,  but 
the  phenomenon  is  not  regular,  and  depends  on  many  causes  which 
would  be  very  difficult  to  determine.  My  experiments  are  certainly 
opposed  to  the  idea  that  under  exercise  the  GOi  is  eliminated  a» 
fast  as  it  is  produced,  leaving  a  uniform  balance  of  GOi  in  the  blood. 
With  prolonged  exercise  and  training  the  intermittence  would  prob* 
ably  become  less  and  less. 

One  of  the  questions  for  investigation  which  occurred  to  me  in  the 
course  of  this  enquiry  was  the  time  required  for  the  carbonic  aoid 
expired  and  oxygen  absorbed  to  return  to  their  normal  condition 
of  rest  after  the  stepping  exercise.  This  portion  of  work  was  done 
In  the  season  1891-92,  when  Mr.  Darnell  Smith,  B.Sc,  acted  as  my 
assistant.  We  both  submitted  to  experiment.  The  first  stage  was- 
the  detennination  of  GO2  expired  and  0  absorbed  after  resting  for 
half  an  hour  perfectly  still  in  the  deck  chair.*  Then  the  person 
under  experiment  took  the  stepping  exercise  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour^ 
and  sat  down,  remaining  quite  still,  for  10  mins.  After  that  lapse 
of  time  the  GO2  expired  and  0  absorbed  were  again  determined. 
The  results  are  shown  in  the  following  table  (p.  51). 

It  will  be  seen  in  this  table  that,  with  both  of  us,  after  10  mins.^ 
rest  the  GO2  expired  had  returned  to  the  normal,  or  very  nearly  so. 
In  my  case  the  GO3  had  quite  recovered  its  mean  in  repose ;  in 
Mr.  Smith's  it  was  only  by  2  per  cent,  in  excess.  The  oxygen  ab- 
sorbed was,  however,  quite  altered  from  its  original  figures.  Instead 
of  31*7  c.c.  I  absorbed  per  minute  in  repose,  the  figure  had  fallen 
to  24*8  c.c,  and  with  Mr.  Smith  it  had  been  reduced  from  25*8  c.c. 
in  repose  to  14  c.c.  The  reason  of  this  phenomenon  appears  to  me 
very  obvious.  While  the  respiratory  phenomena  are  all  excited  under 
exercise,  the  blood  becomes  charged  with  more  oxygen  than  it  can 

*  In  three  of  these  experiments,  on  the  assumption  that  30  mins.*  rest  after 
exercise  were  sufficient  for  a  return  of  normal  hreathing  in  repose,  the  COj  and  O 
were  determined  30  mins.  after  the  exercise  was  orer  instead  of  before  the  exercise 
was  begun. 
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Time  for  Return  of  Normal  Bespiratioa  after  Exercise. 
The  Author  under  experiment. 
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hold  in  the  state  of  rest ;  therefore  nnder  the  state  of  repose  follow- 
ing  exerciBe,  the  blood  is  safficientl;  rich  in  oxygen  to  Bnpply  the 
tiune-change  without  drawing  npon  atmospheric  air  for  a  farther 
annonnt  of  the  gas. 

In  the  experiments  related  above,  10  mins.'  rest  after  exercise 
anflSced  for  the  carbonic  acid  expired  to  retnm  to  its  normal  amoant 
in  the  state  in  repose ;  poasibl;  with  some  other  persooB  a  little  longer, 
txj,  15  mine.,  may  be  necessary.  As  for  the  period  of  rest  required 
for  the  0  absorbed  to  retnm  to  its  normal  fignre  in  repose,  after  step- 
ping exercise,  half  an  hour  appeared  perhaps  barely  safficient.  I 
bare  oonsidered,  however,  half  an  hour's  rest  as  long  enough  when 
active  exercise  bad  sot  been  previoosly  taken  \  and  half  an  hour's 
repose  was  adopted,  aa  a  role,  to  bring  the  body  into  the  physiological 
state  of  rest. 

The  following  is  a  snnunary  of  the  contents  of  this  paper : — 
Ist.  I  have  shown  that  in  three  persons  oat  of  fonr  there  was  a 
great  tendency  to  an  nniformity  of  fignre  for  the  oxygen  oonmmed 
nnder  similar  physical  circnmstanceB  (food,  temperatnre,  &c.),  bo 
that,  if  the  GOi  expired  fell,  the  oxygen  absorbed  rose,  and  vie» 
ter$d;    this  waa  acconnted  for  by  assnming  that  an  increase  of  COa 
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in  the  blood  in  the  state  of  repose  is  produced  at  the  expense  of  the 
O  absorbed.  The  foarth  person  experimented  upon  exhibited  no 
such  tendency,  the  COt  expired  and  O  absorbed  rose  and  fell 
together,  which  was  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  he  was  still  growing. 

2nd.  Experiments  were  made  on  the  inflaence  of  exercise  on 
respiration  which  showed  that  if  stepping  exercise  is  taken  after  & 
period  of  rest,  there  occurs  for  a  few  minutes  an  accumulation  of 
CO3  in  the  blood  ;  of  course  the  degree  of  this  storage  of  COi  must 
be  controlled  by  the  normal  amount  of  CO3  produced  in  repose,  and 
the  kind  of  exercise  taken ;  this  storage  would  in  the  cold  winter 
weather,  and  between  1  and  2  hrs.  after  food  continue  for  about  18 
or  20  mins.  In  my  case  the  volume  of  COi  retained  in  the  blood 
amounted  to  a  mean  of  500  c.c.  while  stepping  sixty-eight  times  per 
minute  about  10  cm.  high.  The  COs  in  store  is  next  given  out  in 
the  form  of  a  wave,  which  is  renewed  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time, 
80  that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  in  respiration  under  exercise  a 
fixed  relation  between  the  COi  expired  and  the  CO2  left  in  the  blood. 
With  practice  and  training  this  relation  would  probably  become 
more  and  more  uniform. 

The  storage  of  COs  in  winter  and  after  food  was  found  to  exhibit  a 
certain  relation  to  tbe  excess  of  COa  expired  under  exercise  over  the 
COi  expired  in  repose ;  but  18  or  20  mins.  after  exercise  had  been 
commenced  this  relation  failed  to  show  itself  any  longer. 

The  ratio  in  question  was  the  same  with  two  different  persons ; 
but  further  experiment  is  required  to  determine  whether  it  can  be 
looked  upon  as  general ;  the  mean  ratio  found  is  shown  by  the  figure 
0'123  ;  therefore,  so  far  as  the  present  enquiry  goes,  and  .under  the 
conditions  expressed  in  this  paper,  by  multiplying  this  figure  0*123 
by  the  excess  of  CO}  given  oat  per  minute  under  exercise  over  the 
CO3  expired  in  repoBe  during  the  same  lapse  of  time,  the  result  will 
show  the  volume  of  COj  absorbed  in  the  blood  per  minute. 

After  the  exercise  had  lasted  18  io  20  mins.,  the  vol  a  me  of  COs 
stored  up  in  the  blood  after  exercise  was  found  to  vary. 

3rd.  After  the  exercise  adopted  in  this  enquiry  had  been  followed 
by  a  complete  repose  of  10  mins.,  tbe  CO3  expired  had  returned  to 
the  normal  in  repose,  bat  the  volume  of  O  absorbed  per  minute  had 
considerably  fallen,  clearly  owing  to  tbe  blood  having  charged  itself 
with  oxygen  during  exercise,  so  that  the  first  few  minates  after  rest 
was  taken  the  blood  was  in  a  condition  to  supply  oxygen  for  tissue- 
changes  without  taking  it  from  the  air  breathed.  After  half  an 
hour's  perfect  rest  following  exercise  the  respiratory  changes  had 
returned  to  their  normal  state  of  repose,  or  nearly  so,  the  oxygen 
absorbed  still  occasionally  showing  signs  of  being  a  little  lower  than 
before  exercise  had  been  taken. 
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VI.    "The  GluGOside  Constitution   of    Prottiid   Matter."      By 
F.  W.  PavT.  M.D.,  F.R.S.     Received  May  20, 1893. 

(Abstract.) 

For  a  iong  time  I  have  adopted  a  process  for  sepnrating  the  glyco- 
gen of  the  liver  consisting  in  boiling  with  potash,  pouring  into  alco- 
hol, and  collecting  tbe  pivcipitate.  For  the  parpose  of  ebtimation, 
the  precipitated  glycogen  was  converted  by  means  of  siilphnric  acid 
into  glncosc,  the  determination  of  which  gave  the  information  re- 
quired. I  afterwards  applied  the  process  to  blood,  and  the  vat-ions 
organs  and  tisanes  of  the  body,  with  the  resnlt  tliat  a  more  or  less 
notable  amonnt  of  cupric  oxide  i-educing  product  was  obtained,  which 
I  at  tbe  time  looked  npon  as  taking  origin,  as  in  tbe  ciiso  of  the  liver, 
from  glycogen. 

When  small  quantities  wore  operated  npou  for  quantitative 
analysis,  I  experienced  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  product  looked 
for.  When  large  quantities,  however,  were  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  it  and  stndyi&g  its  properties,  I  invariably  failed  to  obtain 
anything  like  tbe  amonnt  that  onght  to  have  been  yielded  according 
to  tbe  indications  afforded  by  the  qnautitative  analysis  conducted. 
These  attempts  were  nndertsJcen  at  different  times  upon  blood,  eggs, 
and  tbe  spleen.  It  was  obvbos  there  was  something  connected  with 
the  eztractioD  with  which  I  was  not  acquainted,  and  it  was  through 
prosecating  inquiry  to  clear  np  the  discrepancy  that  I  came  across 
the  knowledge  revealed  in  this  communication. 

Detailed  particulars  are  given  in  tbe  communication  of  experiments 
with  varipas  animal  and  vegetable  proteid  matters,  showing  that  the 
amount  of  caprio  oxide  reducing  product  obtained  after  the  applica- 
tion of  tbe  potash  process  varied  through  the  instrnmentality  of  the 
potash.  If  free  glycogen  or  starch  had  been  the  source  of  it,  the 
treatment  with  potash  should  have  produced  no  effect  beyond  dis- 
solving the  associated  nitrogenous  mat.ter  and  placing  it  in  a  position 
to  be  separable  by  the  agency  of  the  alcohol,  and  no  difference  should 
have  resnlted  from  varying  tbe  strength  of  the  alkali  or  tbe  length  of 
time  of  contact.  The  r«solts  obtained  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
cupric  oxide  reducing  product  must  have  taken  origin  from  some 
other  source  than  free  glycogen  or  starch,  and  pointed  to  its  having 
been  derived  from  a  cleavage  of  the  proteid  molecule. 

The  steps  of  prooedure  employed  for  obtaining  the  product  sus- 
ceptible of  conversion  into  a  ouprio  oxide  redocing  body  (sugar) 
from  proteid  matter  are  described  at  length,  and  an  account  given  of 
the  difficulties  which  had  led  to  a  want  of  success  in  my  early 
endoavonrs  to  collect  the  body  in  quanUty.    With  the  knowledge 
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ihat  is  now  possessed,  no  difficaltj  is  experienced  in  obtaining  it  in 
alij  amount  that  may  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  examination  or 
experiment.  Coagulated  egg-albumin,  purified  by  water,  was  selected 
as  the  most  suitable  representative  form  of  proteid  to  serve  for  yield- 
ing the  product. 

The  properties  of  the  material  obtained  are  as  follows  : — 

In  the  dried  state  it  forms  a  hard  glassy  resinqid  mass. 

It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  giving  a  clear  solution. 

It  yields  no  coloration  with  iodine. 

It  possesses  no  CuO  reducing  power. 

Strong  alcohol  precipitates  it.  Spirit  of  85  to  90  per  cent,  strength 
precipitates  it  in  great  part,  if  not  completely,  as  an  adherent  tena- 
cious gummy  mass,  from  which  the  alcohol  may  be  decanted  off,  and 
which  may  be  afterwards  worked  up  to  form  a  sticky  material.  Abso- 
lute alcohol,  used  freely,  throws  it  down  as  a  fine  white  precipitate 
with  no  tendency  to  coalesce  to  a  gummy  mass.  Upon  the  gummy 
precipitate  absolute  alcohol  exerts  a  dehydrating  action,  causing  it 
to  harden  and  assume  a  crumbled,  in  place  of  a  cohesive,  state.  With 
spirit  below  85  per  cent,  strength,  precipitation  becomes  more  and 
more  incomplete,  and  the  precipitate  produced  by  the  weaker  kind  of 
spirit  assumes  a  loose  or  non-adherent  form.  The  incomplete  preci- 
pitation with  weak  strengths  is  readily  betrayed  by  the  further  pre- 
cipitation which  occurs  upon  adding  more  alcohol  to  the  supernatant 
spirit. 

In  its  physical  characters,  it  presents  a  resemblance  to  Landwehr*8 
''  animal  gum."  Chemically,  it  also  resembles  Landwehr's  *'  animal 
gum,"  in  forming  a  copper  compound  on  being  treated  with  cupric 
sulphate  and  caustic  potash,  from  which  it  is  susceptible  of  recovery 
by  the  agency  of  nitric  acid  and  subsequent  precipitation  with 
alcohol. 

I  have  applied  Landwehr's  process  to  the  product  under  considera- 
tion derived  from  the  action  of  potash  upon  albumin,  and  have  found 
that  it  behaves  throughout  like  Landwehr's  *' animal  gum,"  and 
similarly  yields  a  CuO  reducing  body.  Moreover,  I  have  found  that 
this  CuO  reducing  body  gives,  with  phenylhydrazine,  needle 
crystals  of  glucosazone,  of  which  I  have  obtained  micro-photo- 
graphs. 

The  product,  it  may  be  finally  remarked,  possesses  the  property  of 
diffusibility,  a  character  in  which  it  differs  from  the  amyiose  carbo- 
hydrates— starch,  glycogen,  dextrin.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
statement  about  the  diffusibility  or  otherwise  of  **  animal  gum,"  but 
it  is  described  as  being  a  constant  constituent  of  urine,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  indicative  of  its  being  of  a  diffusible  nature. 

The  CuO  Beducing  Product — By  the  action  of  mineral  acids,  the 
first-formed  product,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  undergoes  oon- 
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Teraion  into  a  CaO  reducing  m&terial.  For  efFeoting  thin  conversion 
I  have  for  years  past  been  in  the  habit  of  asing  2  per  cent.  Biilpbaric 
acid.  As  I  have  said,  my  impi-ession  originally  was  that  tho  prodnct 
consisted  of  glycogen,  and  from  observations  upon  tho  conversion  of 
ntarch  and  glycogen  into  glacose,  1  had  formed  the  opinion  thnt 
sulphnrio  acid  of  the  strength  named  beat  met  the  reqnirementa. 
Boiling  for  abont  an  hoar  nnd  a  half  with  an  iaverted  condenser  was 
resorted  to,  or  tho  antoclave  wfts  used,  lialf-an-liour's  exposaro  to  a 
tempccatni'e  of  150°  C.  prodncing  an  equivalent  effect,  the  results 
givea  by  the  two  methods  being  practically  identical.  Where  the 
object  haa  been  a  qnantitative  analysis,  the  acid  has  been  snbse- 
qnontly  nnutralised  with  potash,  the  sulphate  formed  not  occasioning 
any  inconvenience ;  but  shonld  it  be  desired  to  collect  the  reducing 
product,  the  acid  must  be  removed  by  preeipitation,  best  effected  by 
the  agency  of  barium  carbonate ;  tho  filtrate,  after  evaporation  to 
dryness  on  the  water-bath,  yields  the  material  in  the  state  desired. 

I  had  been  led  by  certain  circnmstances  to  consider  that  the 
ledncing  product  derived  from  the  action  of  the  2  per  cent,  acid  did 
not  consist  of  glacose,  and  had  nnsuccesKfully  tried,  by  more  extended 
periods  of  boiling,  to  get  it  carried  further.  Subsequently  I  renewed 
my  efforts  in  this  direction.  In  experimenting  with  cellnlosc,  I  had 
found  that  but  very  slight  action  was  produced  by  'A  per  cent,  acid, 
while  considerable  effect  followed  the  nse  of  acid  of  10  per  cent, 
strength,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  body  I  was  dealing  with 
might  behave  similarly.  Trying  10  per  cent,  acid,  I  foond  that  the 
reducing  power  of  the  product  became  very  nearly  doubled,  being 
raised  in  the  proportion  of  from  between  50  and  60  to  100.  1  nest 
tried  SO  per  cent,  aoid,  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  product 
for  one  to  three  days,  then  diluted  to  20  per  cent.,  and  boiled.  The 
result  stood  abont  the  same  as  after  direct  boiling  with  10  per  cent, 
acid.  After  15  per  cent,  acid,  also,  a  like  result  was  obtained.  As 
yet  I  have  foiled  to  carry  the  body  to  a  higher  stage  of  CuO  reducing 
power  than  tiiat  produced  by  10  per  cent,  acid,  but  I  am  still  led  to 
think  that  the  glucose  stage  has  not  yet  been  reached.  The  effect  of 
raising  the  reducing  power  is  to  givo  a  semblance  of  a  corresponding 
increase  of  material. 

The  following  are  the  characters  of  the  product  obtained  after  the 
separation  of  the  Bolphnric  acid  by  barium  carbonate  and  evaporation 
of  the  filtered  liquid  to  dryness : — 

It  presents  the  appearance  of  a  sugary  extractive,  and  has  a  pro- 
nounced baked'Sugar  odour. 

It  is  Tery  soluble  in  water,  only  slightly  so  in  absolute  alcohol,  but 
(xmsiderably  so  in  spirit  of  about  90  per  cent,  strength. 

It  is  readily  diffuubls. 

Boiled  with  caustic  potash  (Moore's  test),  the  solution  darkens. 
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It  dissolves  hydrated  copper  oxide  in  presence  of  excess  of  potash 
(Trommer's  test),  without  producing  a  biuret  reaction ;  at  leasts 
specimens  are  often  procurable  of  which  this  can  be  said. 

With  Fehling's  solution,  it  gives  a  strong  and  neat  reaction,  th& 
reduced  copper  oxide  falling  as  a  dense  red  precipitate. 

Heated  on  the  water-bath  for  two  or  three  hours  with  phenylhydr^ 
azine  and  acetic  acid,  it  yields,  on  cooling,  a  crystalline  osazone  in  the 
form  of  needles  clustered  into  sheaves  or  brushes,  or  radiating  in 
dense  round  masses.  Often  the  composite  character  of  these  round 
masses  is  only  to  be  seen  by  close  inspection  of  the  circumference* 
Whilst  a  certain  type  prevails,  variations  within  limits  are  noticeable^ 
and  sometimes  an  approach  to  a  spike  constitution  is  observable. 
The  crjTstals  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  from  which  they  may  be  recrystaU 
Used. 

It  gives  with  benzoyl  chloride  an  insoluble  compound,  in  accord 
with  the  behaviour  of  carbohydrates. 

With  a-naphthol  and  excess  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  behaves 
like  sugar  in  giving  a  deep- violet  colour,  and  leading  on  dilution  to 
the  formation  of  a  violet-blue  precipitate  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  caustic  potash,  with  the  production  of  yellow  solutions,  bat 
insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  a  character  by  which,  according  to 
Molisch,  the  precipitate  produced  from  sugar  is  distinguishable  from 
that  derived  from  peptone  and  various  albuminous  bodies. 

With  thymol  and  excess  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  again  behaves 
like  sugar,  giving  a  deep-red  coloration,  followed,  on  dilution,  by  the 
production  of  a  carmine-red  precipitate,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
caustic  potash,  with  formation  of  pale-yellow  solutions,  and  in  am- 
monia with  formation  o<  a  bright-yellow  solution.  The  precipitate, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  a-naphthol  test,  is  found  to  possess  the  character 
of  insolubility  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

It  is  susceptible  of  being  thrown  down  in  combination  with  oxide 
of  lead,  by  the  employment  of  lead  acetate  and  ammonia,  and  is 
afterwards  recoverable  from  the  compound.  From  the  sugar  thus 
recovered,  the  usual  reaction  is  obtainable  with  Fehling's  solution 
(provided  the  ammonia  has  been  fully  removed)  ;  and  also  the  crys- 
talline osazone  with  phenylhydrazine,  of  which  micro-photographs  are 
furnished. 

From  this  assemblage  of  positive  characters,  it  appears  to  me  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  GuO  i*educing  body  obtainable  from  proteid 
matter  consists  of  sugar.  I  should  state,  however,  that  I  have  not 
yet  obtained  it  in  a  form  to  prove  fermentable ;  and  Dr.  Sheridan  Lea, 
who  kindly  examined  it  with  the  polarimeter,  failed  to  notice  any 
rotation  of  which  he  could  speak  with  certainty.  He  adds  there  was, 
if  anything,  a  tendency  to  laovorotation,  but  not  amounting  to  more 
than  01^ 
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In  addition  to  tbe  evidence  derivable  from  the  poBitive  characters 
menlioned  a«  posaeasod  by  tbe  CuO  i-educing  product,  tbere  i§  the 
corroborative  evidence  to  be  taken  iuto  account  supjilied  by  tbe 
cbaracters  of  agfeeinent  obecrvable  between  my  primary  non-reduoicg 
product  and  Landwehi-'s  "animal  gum."  As  already  ahown,  the 
product  in  question  can  be  thrown  down,  precisely  like  "animal 
gnm,"  in  combination  with  copper  oxide,  and  is  afterwards  recover- 
able and  convertible  into  a  CuO  reducing  body,  which  yields  with 
pheDylfaydrazine  a  crystalline  oaazone.  The  miero-photOH.  sapplied 
show  two  kinda  of  crystals,  one  consisting  diattnctly  of  the  long 
needles  of  glncosazone.  In  its  ready  mode  of  sepai'ating  ont,  the 
oeazbne  was  observed  to  agree  witli  that  derived  from  glneoae.  A 
10  per  cent,  strength  of  sulphuric  acid  was  employed  in  obtaining  the 
CaO  redncing  product  operated  upon. 
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On  the  Elattidty  of  a  Crystal  according  to  Boscovich. 


/Hnel5,1893. 

The  LORD  KELVnf,  D.C.L.,  LL.D,,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  List  of  the  Presents  received  was  laid  on  the  t&ble,  and  thanks 
ordered  for  them. 

Professor  William  Tennant  Gairdner  and  Professor  Jamea  William 
H.  Trail  were  admitted  into  the  Sociotj, 

The  following  Papers  were  read  : — 

I.   "On  the  Elasticity  of  a  Gystal   according  to  Eoscovlch." 
By  the  Lord  Kelvin,  P.R.S.     Received  June  8,  1893. 

§  1.  A  crystal  in  nature  is  essentially  a  h omo^e neons  an sembi afro  of 
'equal  and  similar  molecales,  which  for  breritj  I  shall  call  crystalline 
molecnles.  The  orystalline  molecnic  may  be  the  smallest  portion 
^which  can  be  taken  from  the  anbetance  withont  chemical  decomposi- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  it  may  be  the  group  of  atoms  kept  together  by 
chemical  affinity,  which  cortstitntes  what  for  brevity  I  shall  call  the 
chemical  molecule ;  or  it  may  be  a  group  of  two,  three,  or  more  of 
these  chemical  molecules  kept  together  by  cohesive  force.  In  a  crystal 
©f  tartaric  acid  the  crystalline  molecule  may  be,  and  it  seems  to  me 
probably  is,  the  chemical  molecule,  because  if  a  crystal  of  tartaric 
acid  ia  dissolved  and  recryatallised  it  alwnys  i-emains  deitro-chiral. 
In  a  crystal  oE  chlorate  of  soda,  as  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  Sir 
George  Stokes,  the  crystalline  molecule  probably  consists  of  a  group 
of  two  or  more  of  the  chemical  molecales  constituting  chlorate  of 
Boda,  becanse,  as  found  by  Marbach,*  crystals  of  the  substance  are 
-some  of  them  dextro-chiral  and  some  of  them  levo-chiral ;  and  if  a 
crystal  of  either  ohirality  is  dissolved  the  solution  shows  no  chirality 
Jn  its  action  on  polarised  light;  but  if  it  is  recrystallised  the  crystals 
are  fonnd  to  be  some  of  them  doxtro-chiral  and  some  of  them  levo- 
chiral,  as  shown  both  by  their  crystalline  forms  and  by  their  action  on 
polarised  light.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  even  in  chlorato  of  soda 
the  cryatalliae  molecule  may  be  the  chemical  molecnle,  because  it 
may  be  that  the  chemical  molecule  in  solution  has  its  atoms  relatively 
iDobile  enough  not  to  remain  persistently  in  any  dexti-o-chiral  or  levo- 
ohirat  grouping,  and  that  each  individual  chemical  molecule  settles 

■  'Fogg.  Ann.,'  voL  91,  pp.  iSS— 4S7  (1854)  i  or  'Ann.  de  Cliimio,'  vol.  43  (B5), 
|ip.  iQ2— 255. 
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into  either  a  doxtro-chiral  or  levo-chiral  confignration  in  the  act  of 
forming  a  crystal. 

§  2.  Certain  it  is  that  the  crystalline  molecule  has  a  chiral  configora-. 
tiou  in  every  crystal  which  shows  chirality  in  its  crystalline  form  or- 
which  produces  right-  or  left-handed  rotation  of  the  piano  of  polarisa- 
tion of  light  passing  through  it.  The  magnetic  rotation  has  neither 
right-handed  nor  left-handed  quality  (that  is  to  say,  no  chirality). 
This  was  perfectly  understood  hy  Faraday  and  made  clear  in  his 
writings,  yet  even  to  the  present  day  we  frequently  find  the  chiral 
rotation  and  the  magnetic  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarised  light 
classed  together  in  a  manner  against  which  Faraday's  original  de- 
scription of  his  discovery  of  the  magnetic  polarisation  contains  ample- 
warning. 

§  3.  These  questions,  however,  of  chirality  and  magnetic  rotation  da 
not  belong  to  my  present  subject,  which  is  merely  the  forcive* 
required  to  keep  a  crystal  homogeneously  strained  to  any  infinitesi- 
mal extent  from  the  condition  in  which  it  rests  when  no  force  actck 
upon  it  from  without.  In  the  elements  of  the  mathematical  theory 
of  elasticityf  we  find  that  this  forcive  constitutes  what  is  called  a 
homogeneous  stress,  and  is  specified  completely  by  six  generalised 
force-components,  pi,  j^i,  jps, .  •  •  • ,  p^  which  are  related  to  six  corre- 
sponding generalised  components  of  strain,  «i,  «a>  %»••••  >  ^t*  by  the 
following  formulas : — 

W^\  (2?i«i+i?a»a+ . .  . .  +i?6»6)     (1), 

where  w  denotes  the  work  required  per  unit  volume  to  alter  any  por- 
tion of  the  crystal  from  its  natural  unstressed  and  unstrained  condi- 
tion to  any  condition  of  infinitesimal  homogeneous  stress  or  strain : 

dw  dw  /a\ 

Pi=  —, ^P^  =  T-   (^)» 

asi  as^ 

d  d 

where  — , . . . . ,  —  denote  differential  coefficients  on  the  supposition 

dsi  dst 

that  w  is  expressed  as  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  ^i,  •  • . . ,  «c  ^ 

hio  ^        3m;  fo\ 

dpi  dpa 

where  _-  , . . .  • ,  -_   denote  difEerential  coefficients  on   the  supposi- 
dpi  dp$ 

iion  that  w  is  expressed  as  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of 
Pii  •  •  •  •  >  Pf 

*  This  is  a  word  introduced  by  my  brother,  the  late  Professor  James  Thomson^ 
to  designate  any  system  of  forces. 

t  *Pba.  Trans.,'  April 24,  1866,  reprinted  in  vol.  iii,  *Math.  and  Phys.  Papers' 
(Sir  W.  Thomson),  pp.  84—112. 
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§  4.  Each  crystalline  molecule  in  reality  certainly  experiences  forcivo 
from  some  of  ibi  nearest  neighboars  on  two  sides,  and  probably  also 
from  next  nearest  neighbours  and  others.  Whatever  the  mntnal 
forcive  between  two  nmtQally  acting  crystalline  raolocalea  is  in 
reality,  and  however  it  is  prodnced,  whether  by  ootitirmoiia  preaanre 
in  some  medium,  or  by  action  at  a  distance,  we  may  ideally  redace  it, 
according  to  elementary  statical  principles,  to  two  forces,  or  to  one 
single  force  and  a  couple  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  force, 
Boacovich's  theory,  a  purely  mathematical  idealism,  makea  each  ctjs- 
talHne  molecale  a  single  point,  or  a  group  of  points,  and  assumes  that 
there  is  a  matual  force  between  each  point  of  one  crystalline  molecule 
and  each  point  of  neighboaring  ciyatalline  molecules,  in  the  line  join- 
ing the  two  points.  The  very  simplest  Boscovichian  idea  of  a  crystal 
ifl  a  homogeneous  group  of  single  points.  The  next  simplest  idea  is  a 
bomogeneous  group  of  double  points. 

§  5.  In  the  present  communication,  I  demonstrate  that,  if  we  take 
the  very  simplest  Boscovichian  idea  of  a  crystal,  a  homogeneous 
group  of  single  points,  we  find  essentially  six  relations  between  the 
twenty -one    coefficients    in    the   quadratic    function    expressing   w, 

whether  in  terms  of  «|, «i  or  of  ji,,  . , . . ,  jp,.     These  six  relations 

■re  SQch  that  infinite  resistance  to  change  of  bnlk  involves  inSnite 
rigidity.  In  the  particular  caae  of  an  equilateral*  homogeneous 
assemblage  with  such  a  law  of  foi'ce  as  to  give  equal  rigidities  for  all 
directions  of  shearing,  these  six  relations  give  3^  =  ^'»,  which  is  the 
relation  found  by  Navier  and  Poisson  in.  their  Boscovichian  theory 
for  isotropic  elasticity  in  a  solid.  This  relation  was  shown  by  Stokes 
to  be  violated  by  many  real  homogenoona  isotropic  substances,  such, 
for  example,  as  jelly  and  india-rubber,  which  oppose  so  great  resist- 
ance to  compression  and  so  small  resistance  to  change  of  shape,  that 
we  may,  with  but  little  practical  error,  consider  them  as  incompressible 
elastic  solids. 

§  6.  I  next  demonstrate  that  if  we  take  the  next  simplest  Bosco- 
vichian idea  for  a  crystal,  a  homogeneous  group  of  donble  points,  we 
can  assign  very  simple  laws  of  variation  of  the  forces  between  the 
points  which  shall  give  any  arbitrarily  assigned  value  to  each  of  the 
twenty -one  coefficients  in  either  of  the  qaadratic  expressions  for  to, 

§  7.  1  consider  particularly  the  problem  of  assigning  such  values  to 
the  twenty-one  coeScients  of  either  of  the  quadratic  formulas  as  shall 
render  the  solid  incompressible.  This  is  most  easily  done  by  taking 
10  as  a  quadratic  fanotion  of  pi,  , , , . ,  pj,  and  by  taking  one  of  these 

•  That  is  to  my,  an  fttiemblnge  in  which  the  lines  from  any  point  to  throo 
neighbon«  nearort  to  it  nod  to  one  another  are  inclined  at  Stf"  to  one  another  j  and 
those  neighboura  are  at  equal  diitoncoa  from  it.  Thia  iraplios  that  ench  point  haa 
tweUo  equidisCaDt  neareit  neighboiira  around  it,  nnd  tliat  anj  tetralirdivu  of  four 
neueat  neighboun  haa  for  ita  four  &oe(  four  equal  equilatoml  triAuglee. 
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generalised  stress  components,  say  pti  as  nniform  positive  or  negative 
pressure  in  all  directions.  This  makes  ^t  nniform  compression  or 
extension  in  all  directions,  and  makes  ff|,  •  •  •  • ,  «6  five  distortional  oom« 
ponents  with  no  change  of  balk.  The  condition  that  the  solid  shall 
be  incompressible  is  then  simply  that  the  coefficients  of  the  six  terms 
involving  p%  are  each  of  them  zero.  Thns,  the  expression  for  «r 
becomes  merely  a  quadratic  function  of  the  five  distortional  stress- 
components,  |7i,.  •  •  • ,  |>69  with  fifteen  independent  coefficients :  and 
equations  (3)  of  §  3  above  express  the  five  distortional  components  aa 
linear  functions  of  the  five  stress-components  with  these  fifteen 
independent  coefficients. 


Added  July  18,  1893. 

§  8.  To  demonstrate  the  propositions  of  §  5,  let  OX,  OY,  OZ  be 
three  mutually  perpendicular  lines  through  any  point  0  of  a  homo- 
geneous  assemblage,  and  let  x^y^zhe  the  coordinates  of  any  other 
point  P  of  the  assemblage,  in  its  unstrained  condition.     As  it  is  a 
homogeneous  assemblage  of  single  points  that  we  are  now  considering, 
there  must  be  another  point  P',  whose  coordinates  are  —  oj,  —  y,  — r. 
Let  {x-^-hx^  y-\-^i  z-^  ^'^)  be  the  coordinates  of  the  altered  position  of 
P  in  any  condition  of  infinitesimal  strain,  specified  by  the  six  symbols 
^)  ft  9y  ^9  ^1  ^'j  according  to  the   notation  of   Thomson   and   Tait's 
*  Natural  Philosophy,'  Vol.  I,  Pt.  II,  §  669.     In  this  notation,  c,  /,  g 
denote  simple  infinitesimal  elongations  parallel  to  OX,  OY,  OZ  re* 
spectively;    and  a,  6,  c  infinitesimal  changes  from  the  right  angles 
between  three  pairs  of  planes  of  the  substance,  which,  in  the  un« 
strained   condition,   are  parallel   to   (XOY,   XOZ),    (YOZ,  YOX), 
(ZOX,  ZOY)  respectively  (all  angles  being  measured  in  terms  of  the 
radian).     The  definition  of  a,  b,  c  may  be  given,  in  other  words,  as 
follows,  with  a  taken  as  example :  a  denotes  the  difference  of  com- 
ponent motions  parallel  to  OY  of  two  planes  of  the  substance  at  unit 
distance  asunder,  kept  parallel  to  YOX  during  the  displacement ;  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  the  difference  of  component  motions  parallel 
to  OZ  of  two  planes  at  unit  distance  asunder  kept  parallel  to  ZOX 
during  the  displacement.     To  avoid  the  unnecessary  consideration  of 
rotational  displacement,  we  shall   suppose   the   displacement  corre- 
sponding to  the  strain-component  a  to  consist  of  elongation  perpen- 
dicular to  OX  in  the  plane  through  OX  bisecting  YOZ,  and  shrinkage 
perpendicular  to  OX  in  the  plane  through  OX  perpendicular  to  that 
bisecting  plane.     This  displacement  gives  no  contribution  to  Bx,  and 
contributes  to  By  and  Bz  respectively  \az  and  ^ay.     Hence,  and  deal- 
ing similarly  with  h  and  c,  and  taking  into  account  the  contributions 
of  e,  /,  gf,  we  find 
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ix  =  ex+^(bz+cy) 

§  9.  In  our  dTnamical  treatment  below,  the  following  formulas,  in 
nbich  powers  higher  than  squares  or  products  of  the  infinitesimal 
ratios  cxjt,  lyjr,  Izjr  (r  denoting  OP)  are  neglected,  will  be  found 


_  ji-r  +  yctf  +  zi 


■  +  \- 


V++rj- _ ,  /ai3:+yiy+a8«Y 


(5). 


Now  by  t*)  we  have 

«4r+yfiy+«aa  =  e^+Jj/'+ff^  +  ttys  +  fc^-i+c-iT/     (6), 

imd 

ti-Hy'+lf  =  rV+fY+gV 

+  K""(s'+'")  +  ''(''+"?)+oH'''+j')] 
+[i'«  +  (/+s)»]j'+[l"+(s+«)»]"-+[l ■>'+(»+/)»]»!/  (?)■ 
Using  (6)  and  (7)  in  (5),  we  find 

~  =  r-'(.i'+/j'+ss'+«F  +  '"+e»»)+Q  («./,}.  ■•.t.t)..    (8), 

where  Q  denotes  a  qnadratic  function  of  e,  /,  &c.,  with  coefficients  as 
follows : — 
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and  corresponding  symmetrical  expressions  for  the  other  fifteen 
coefficients. 

§  10.  Going  back  now  to  §  3,  let  ns  find  w,  the  work  per  unit 
Tolnme,  required  to  alter  onr  homogeneons  assemblage  from  its  un- 
strained condition  to  the  infinitesimally  strained  condition  specified 
by  6,/,  ^,  a,  &,  c.  Let  0(r)  be  the  wprk  required  to  bring  two  points  of 
the  system  from  an  infinitely  great  distance  asunder  to  distance  r. 
This  is  what  I  shall  call  the  mutual  potential  energy  of  two  points  at 
distance  r.  What  I  shall  now  call  the  potential  energy  of  the  whole 
system,  and  denote  by  W,  is  the  total  work  which  must  be  done  to 
bring  all  the  points  of  it  from  infinite  mutual  distances  to  their  actual 
positions  in  the  system ;  so  that  we  have 

W  =  i2S0(r) (10), 

where  20  (r)  denotes  the  sum  of  the  values  of  0  (r)  for  the  distances 
between  any  one  point  0,  and  all  the  others;  and  2S0(r)  denotes 
the  sum  of  these  sums  with  the  point  0  taken  successively  at  every 
point  of  the  system.  In  this  double  summation  0(r)  is  taken  twice 
over,  whence  the  factor  \  in  the  formula  (10). 

§  11.  Suppose  now  the  law  of  force  to  be  such  that  0(r)  vanishes 
for  every  value  of  r  greater  than  i/X,  where  X  denotes  the  distance 
between  any  one  point  and  its  nearest  neighbour,  and  v  any  small  or 
large  numeric  exceeding  unity,  and  limited  only  by  the  condition 
that  v\  is  veiy  small  in  comparison  with  the  linear  dimensions  of 
the  whole  assemblage.  This,  and  the  homogeneoasness  of  our  assem- 
blage, imply  that,  except  through  a  very  thin  surface  layer  of  thick- 
ness v\  exceedingly  small  in  comparison  with  diameters  of  the 
assemblage,  every  point  experiences  the  same  set  of  balancing  forces 
from  neighbours  as  every  other  point,  whether  the  system  be  in  what 
we  have  called  its  unstrained  condition  or  in  any  condition  whatever 
of  homogeneous  strain.  This  strain  is  not  of  necessity  an  inGnitely 
small  strain,  so  far  as  concerns  the  proposition  just  stated,  although 
in  our  mathematical  work  we  limit  ourselves  to  sti*ains  which  are 
infinitely  small. 

§  12.  Remark  also  that  if  the  whole  system  be  given  as  a  homo- 
geneous assemblage  of  any  specified  description,  and  if  all  points  in 
the  surface-layer  be  held  by  externally  applied  forces  in  their  posi- 
tions as  constitaents  of  a  finite  homogeneous  assemblage,  the  whole 
assemblage  will  be  in  equilibrium  under  tlie  influence  of  mutual 
forces  between  the  points  ;  because  the  force  exerted  on  any  point  O 
by  any  point  P  is  balanced  by  the  equal  and  opposite  force  exerted 
by  the  point  P'  at  equal  distance  on  the  opposite  side  of  0. 

§  13.  Neglecting  now  all  points  in  the  thin  surface  layer,  let  N 
denote  the  whole  number  of  points  in  the  homogeneous  assemblage 
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within  it    We  bave,  in  §  10,  by  reason  of  the  homogeneoaanesa  of  the 

210  (rj  =  N20  (r) (U), 

and  equation  (10)  becomea 

W  =  iNS0(r) (12). 

Hence,  by  Taylor's  theorem, 

aW  =  JNZ{0'('-)*'-+j0"(r)«»^} (13); 

and  aaing  (8)  in  thia,  and  remarkin};  that  if  (aa  in  §  14  below)  we 
take  the  Tolnme  of  onr  aseemblELge  as  unity,  ao  that  X  is  the  nnmber 
of  points  per  onit  volnme,  £W  becomes  the  w  of  §  S  -,  we  find 

+i-^'(r)Q(e,/,j,a,ft,c)+i^\eir'+/y*+S»'+»y«+6«^+««/)'} 

....    (14). 

§  14.  Let  ns  now  sappose,  for  aimplicity,  the  whole  asaemblage,  in 
its  onstrained  condition,  to  be  a  cube  of  anit  edge,  and  let  P  be  the 
8nm  of  the  normal  components  of  the  extraneooa  forcea  applied  to 
the  points  of  the  snrfaco-layer  in  one  of  the  facea  of  the  cube.  The 
eqnilibrinm  of  the  cube,  aa  a  whole,  requires  an  equal  and  opposite 
normal  component  P  in  the  opposite  face  of  the  cube.  Similarly,  let 
Q  and  R  denote  the  auma  of  the  nonnal  componenta  of  extraneons 
force  on  the  two  other  pairs  of  faces  of  the  cube.  Let  T  be  the  sum 
of  tangential  componenta,  parallel  to  OZ,  of  the  extraneous  forcea  on 
«ither  of  the  TZ  facea.  The  equilibrinm  of  the  cube  as  a  whole 
Inquires  four  snob  forces  on  the  four  faces  parallel  to  OY,  constitnting 

Fio.  1. 


,r 

T 
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two  balancing  conples,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram. 
Similarly,  we  must  have  four  balancing  tangential  forces  S  on  the 
four  &ces  parallel  to  OX,  and  four  tangential  forces  IT  on  the  four 
faces  parallel  to  OZ. 

§  15.  Considering  now  an  infinitely  small  change  of  strain  in  the 
cube  from  (c,  /,  g,  a,  h,  c)  to  (e+(^, /+d/,  g'\-dgf  a-^day  h-\'db, 
C'\-dc)  ;  the  work  required  to  produce  it^  as  we  see  by  considering  the 
definitions  of  the  displacements  e,/,  g,  a,  6,  c,  explained  above  in  §  8» 
is  as  follows, 

du)=:'Pde'\'Qdf-^Bdg  +  Sda  +  Tdh-{-TJde    (15). 

Hence  we  have 

P  =  dvjjde ;  Q  =  dwjdf;  B,  =  dw/dg ; 


; 


(16). 
S  =  dwjda]  T  =  dwidb;  U  =  dioldc;  J 

Hence,  by  (14),  and  taking  L,  £  to  denote  linear  functions,  we  find 

P  =  iNs|^a:'+L(e,/,<,,«,6,c)}    j 

>  ■".    (17), 
S  =  iNS  {  ^^ j,« +L  (e. /,  ff,  a,  6,  c)  }  J 

and  symmetrical  expressions  for  Q,  B,  T,  IT. 

§  16.  Let  now  our  condition  of  zero  strain  be  one*  in  which  no- 
extraneous  force  is  required  to  prevent  the  assemblage  from  leaving 
it.  We  must  have  P  =  0,  Q  =  0,  R  =  0,  S  =  0,  T  =  0,  U  =  0,  when 
e  =  0,  /=  0,  g  ='0,  a  =  0,  6  =  0,  c  =i:  0.  Hence,  by  (17),  and  the 
other  four  symmetrical  formulae,  we  sec  that 


r  r     ^  r 

0'  (>•)  0'  (r)  0'  (r) 

r  r  r       ^  ^ 


>  (18). 


Hence,  in  the  summation  for  all  the  points  a:,  y,  z^  between  which 
and  the  point  0  there  is  force,  we  see  that  the  first  term  of  the 
summed  coefficients  in  Q,  given  by  (9)  above,  vanishes  in  every  case, 
except  those  of  fg  and  ea,  in  each  of  which  there  is  only  a  single 
term  ;  and  thus  from  (9)  and  (14)  we  find 

•  The  consideration  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  thin  surface  layer,  in  these  circum- 
stances,  under  the  influence  of  merely  their  proper  mutual  forces,  is  exceedingly 
interesting,  both  in  its  relation  to  Laplace's  theoiy  of  capillaiy  attraction,  and  to  the 
physical  condition  of  the  faces  of  a  crystal  and  of  sur&ces  of  irregular  fractuK. 
But  it  must  be  deferred. 
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;    .  (19). 

-where  _r0'(r)  +  r=0"  (r)  =  »■ (20). 

The  terms  given  explicitly  in  (19)  enfBco  to  show  by  symmetry  all 
the  remaining  terms  represented  by  the  "  &c." 

§  17.  Thns  we  see  that  with  no  limitation  whatever  to  the  nomber 
of  neighboors  acting  with  sensible  force  on  any  one  point  0,  and 
with  no  simplifying  asBumptioii  aa  to  the  law  of  force,  we  have  in  tha 
quadratic  for  id  equal  values  fur  the  coefficients  of/17  and  ^a? ;  ge  and 
\l^;  ef  and  ^ c* ;  6e  and  ca  ;  ca  and  eh  ;  and ab  and  ec.  These  equalities 
cnnetifute  the  six  relations  promised  for  deraonBtration  in  §  5. 

§  18.  In  the  particular  case  of  an  equilateral  assemblage,  with 
uea  OX,  OT,  OZ  parallel  to  the  three  pairs  of  opposite  edges  of  a 
tetrahedron  of  four  nearest  neighboni-s,  the  coefficients  which  wo 
have  found  for  all  the  products  except  fg,  ge,  ef  clearly  vanish ; 
because  in  the  complete  sum  for  a  single  homogeneous  equilateral 
aesemblage  we  have  +.r,  +y,  +s  in  the  symmetrical  terms.  Hence, 
Rud  because  for  this  case 

2»i^  =  2»-^  =  S»-^,     and      Sar  J^  =  2^  f!^  =  Sir  ^!     (21), 

(19)  becomes 

V,  =  iA(e'+p+g^)  +  B(Jg+ge-i-ef)+i,,ia'+V  +  c')  ..  (22), 

where  A  =  iNSw^ ,     and     B  =  n  =  iN2»  ^ (23). 

§  19.  Looking  to  Thomson  and  Tait's  '  Natural  Philosophy,* 
%  695  (7),*  we  see  that  n  in  our  present  formula  (22)  denotes  ijie 
rigidity-modulus  relative  to  aheariuga  parallel  to  the  planes  YOZ, 
ZOX,  XOT ;  and  that  if  we  denote  by  jii  the  rigidity- modulus  rela- 
tive to  shearing  parallel  to  planes  through  OX,  OY,  OZ,  and  catting 
(OT,  OZ),  (OZ,  OX),  (OX,  OY)  at  angles  of  45°,  and  if  k  denote  the 
oompreBsibility- modulus,  we  have 

A  =  *+,.„      B  =  .-<»„     -.    ^^^_ 

■.,  =  i(A-B);  i  =  i(A+2B)J 

•  Thii  formula  ii  given  for  the  caie  of  a  bodj  which  is  wholly  iBotropia  in  reipect 
to  eUttidt;  modnloMt ;  but  from  theinveitigation  in  §g  681,  682  we  ms  tliBt  our 
pntent  formula,  (22)  or  (25),  eiproMW  the  elastio  energy  for  the  omb  of  wi  el«tio 
•did  powMMDg  mdtio  wotropj  with  unequal  ripditiei  in  reepect  to  the*  two  leta 

t2 
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and  our  expression  (22),  for  the  elastic  energy  of  the  strained  solid, 
becomes 

...•    (25) 

§  20.  Using  in  (24)  the  equality  B  =  n  shown  in  (23),  we  find 

3A;  =  2ni  +  8w (26). 

This  remarkable  relation  between  the  two  rigidities  and  the  com- 
pressibility of  an  equilateral  homogeneous  assemblage  of  Boscovicb 
atoms  was  announced  without  proof  in  §  27  of  my  paper  on  the 
''  Molecular  Constitution  of  Matter."*  In  it  n  denotes  what  I  called 
the  facial  rigidity,  being  rigidity  relative  to  shearings  parallel  to  the 
faces  of  the  principal  cube:t  and  tii  the  diagonal  rigidity,  being 
rigidity  relative  to  shearings  parallel  to  any  of  the  six  diagonal 
planes  through  pairs  of  mutually  remotest  parallel  edges  of  the  same 
cube.     By  (24)  and  (23)  we  see  that  if  the  law  of  force  be  such  that 

^w-,=S^w^   (27), 

we  have  nsznu  and  the  body  constitated  by  the  assemblage  is  wholly 
isotropic  in  its  elastic  qnality.  In  this  case  (26)  becomes  8ib  =  6fi, 
as  found  by  Navier  and  Poisson ;  and  thus  we  complete  the  demon- 
stration of  the  statements  of  §  5  above. 

§  21.  A  case  which  is  not  uninterestiog  in  respect  to  Boscovichian 
theory,  and  which  is  very  interesting  indeed  in  respect  to  mechanical 
engineering  (of  which  the  relationship  with  Boscovich's  theory  has 
been  pointed  oat  and  beautifally  illustrated  by  M.  Brillouin),!  is  the 
case  of  an  equilateral  homogeneous  assemblage  with  forces  only 
between  each  point  and  its  twelve  equidistant  nearest  neighbours. 
The  annexed  diagram  (fig.  2)  represents  the  point  0  and  three  of  its 
twelve  nearest  neighbours  (their  distances  X),  being  in  the  middles 
of  the  near  faces  of  the  principal  cube  shown  in  the  diagram ;  and 
three  of  its  six  next-nearest  neighbours  (their  distances  Xv/2),  being 
at  X,  Y,  Z,  the  corners  of  the  cabe  nearest  to  it;  and,  at  other 
corners  of  the  cube,  three  other  neighbours  K,  L,  M,  which  are  next- 
next-nezt-nearest  (their  distances  2X).  The  points  in  the  middles  of 
the  three  remote  sides  of  the  cube,  not  seen  in  the  diagram,  are  next- 
next-nearest  neighboara  of  0  (their  distances  Xy/s), 

•  *  R.  S.  E.  Proc.,'  July,  1889;  Art.  XCVII  of  my  'Math,  and  Phys.  Papers,' 
vol.  iii. 

t  That  u  to  say,  a  cube  whose  edges  are  parallel  to  the  three  pairs  of  opposite 
•edges  of  a  tetrahedron  of  four  nearest  neighbours. 

%,  *  Conferences  Scientifiques  et  Allocutions '  (Lord  Kelvin),  traduites  et  annot^es ; 
P.  Lugol  et  M.  Brillouin  :  Paris,  1893,  pp.  320—825. 
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§  22.  Confining  our  attentian  now  to  O'e  nearest  neigbboars,  we 
■ee  ibat  tbe  nino  not  shown  in  the  diagram  are  in  tbe  middleti  o£ 
squares  obtained  by  prodacing  the  lines  YO,  ZO,  XO  to  equal 
distances  beyond  0  and  completing  the  squares  on  all  the  pairs  of 
lines  BO  obtained.  To  see  this  more  clearly,  imagine  eight  eqnal 
onbes  placed  together,  with  faces  in  contact  and  each  with  one  corner 
ftt  O.  The  pairs  of  faces  in  contact  are  foar  squares  in  each  of  the 
three  planes  cutting  one  another  at  right  angles  through  0  ;  and  the 
centres  of  these  twelve  sqnares  are  tbe  twelve  neai'cst  neighbours  of 
O.  If  we  denote  by  X  the  distance  of  each  of  them  from  0,  we  have 
for  the  coordinates  x,  g,  t  of  these  twelve  points  as  follows  : — 

(»■  Ti'Tij'i"'  -75'7iK°'  7i'-75>(°'  -7i'-75 

U'  "•  ;^)'l-7i'  °-v^r\-7i-  "■  -7i)'(-yi'  "■  -7-' 


....   (28). 

§  23.  Suppose  now  O  to  experience  force  only  from  its  twelve 
nearest  neighbours :  the  sammations  £  of  §  IS  (23)  will  include  jast 
these  twelve  points  with  eqnal  values  of  v  for  alt.  These  yield  eight 
terms  to  E(*'/r*),  and  four  to  2{jV/r-')  ;  and  the  value  of  each  term 
in  these  sums  is  ^.     Thus  we  find  that 

A  =  Nw,     and     B  =  n  =  iN«- (29). 

Hence  and  by  (24),  we  see  that 

«.  =  !»  (30). 
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Thus  we  liave  the  remarkable  resalt  that,  relatively  to  the  principal 
cube,  the  diagonal  rigidity  is  half  the  facial  rigidity  when  each  point 
experiences  force  only  from  its  twelve  nearest  neighbonrs.  This  pro- 
position was  annonnced  without  proof  in  §  (28)  of  '^  Molecular  Con- 
stitution of  Matter."* 

§  24.  Suppose  now  the  points  in  the  middles  of  the  faces  of  the 
cubes  which  in  the  equilateral  assemblage  are  0*s  twelve  equi- 
distant nearest  neighbours  to  be  removed,  and  the  assemblage  to 
consist  of  points  in  simplest  cubic  order ;  that  is  to  say,  of  BO0OO- 
vichian  points  at  the  points  of  intersection  of  three  sets  of  equidistant 
parallel  planes  dividing  space  into  cubes.  Fig.  2  shows  0  ;  and,  at 
X,  Y,  Z,  three  of  the  six  equidistant  oearest  neighbonrs  which  it  has 
in  the  simple  cubic  arrangement.  Keeping  X  with  the  same  signifi- 
cation  in  respect  to  fig.  2  as  before,  we  have  now  for  the  coordinates 
of  0*B  six  nearest  neighbours : 

(Xy2,  0,  0),  (0,  Xv/2,  0),  (0,  0,  Xv/2), 

(— XV^2,  0,  0),  (0,  — Xy2,  0),  (0,  0,  — X%/2). 

Hence,  and  denoting  by  wi  the  value  of  w  for  this  case,  we  find,  by 

§  18  (2;h), 

A  =  NtTi    and    B  =  n  =  0 (31). 

The  explanation  of  n  =:  0  (facial  rigidity  zero)  is  obvious  when  we 
consider  that  a  cube  having  for  its  edges  twelve  equal  straight  bars, 
with  their  ends  jointed  by  threes  at  the  eight  comers,  affords  no 
resistance  to  change  of  the  right  angles  of  its  faces  to  acute  and 
obtuse  angles. 

§  25.  Replacing  now  the  Boscovich  points  in  the  middles  of  the 
faces  of  the  cubes,  from  which  we  supposed  them  temporarily 
annulled  in  §  24,  and  putting  the  results  of  §  23  and  §  24  together, 
we  find  for  our  equilateral  homogeneous  assemblage  its  elasticity 
modnluses  as  follows : 

A  =  N(flro-l-flri) 

B  =  n  =  ^Nvo 
where,  as  we  see  by  §  16  (20)  above, 

tro  =  XF(X)— X'FX 
wi  =  Xy2F(Xy2)— 2X-F'(Xy2) 


} 


(32), 


} 


(33). 


F  (r)  being  now  taken  to  denote  repulsion  between  any  two  of  the 
points  at  any  distance  r,  which,  with  0  (r)  defined  as  in  §  10,  is  the 

*  *  Math,  and  Fhys.  Papers/  ?ol.  iii,  p.  403. 
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meaouig  of  — 0'(r).  To  render  the  solid,  constituted  of  our  homo- 
geueoas  assemblage,  elaatically  isotropic,  we  must,  by  §  19  (24),  have 
A— B  =  2»,  and  therefore,  by  (;J2), 

T„  =  2ir, (34). 


§  26.  The  last  three  of  the  six  equilibriniu  cquationa  §  16  (18)  are 
fulfilled  in  virtue  of  symmetry  in  the  case  of  an  equilateral  as- 
semblage of  single  points  whatever  be  the  law  of  force  between  them, 
and  whatever  be  the  distance  between  any  point  and  its  nearest 
neighbonra.  The  fii-at  three  of  them  require  in  the  case  of  §  23 
tbatF(X)  =  0;  and  in  the  case  of  (24)  that  F(\,s/2)  =  0,  resalts  of 
which  the  interpretation  is  obvious  and  impoi'tant. 

§  27,'  The  first  three  of  the  six  equilibrium  equations,  §  16  (J8), 
applied  to  the  case  of  §  25,  yield  the  following  equation  : — 

•lP(\y2)  =  -P(X) (35); 

that  is  to  say,  if  there  is  repnlsiou  or  attraction  between  each  point 
and  its  twelve  nearest  neighbours,  there  is  attraction  or  repulsion 
of  v^2  of  its  amoant  between  each  point  and  its  sis  next-nearest 
neighbours,  unless  there  are  also  forces  between  more  distant  points. 
This  result  is  easily  verified  by  sunple  synthetical  and  geometi'ical 
considerations  of  the  equilibrium  between  a  point  and  its  twelve 
□e^r«atand  six  next-nearest  neighbours  in  an  equilateral  homogeneuns 
MSemblage.  The  consideration  of  it  is  exceedingly  interesting  and 
important  in  respect  to,  and  ui  illustration  of,  the  engineering  of 
jointed  stmctares  with  redundant  links  or  tie-stimts. 

§  28.  Leaving,  now,  the  case  of  an  equiUteral  homogeneous  uu 
■emblage,  let  us  consider  what  we  may  call  a  scalene  assemblage, 
that  is  to  say,  an  assemblage  in  which  there  are  three  sets  of  parallel 
rows  of  points,  determinatolj  fixed  as  follows,  according  to  the  system 
first  taught  by  Bravais  : — * 

I.  Just  one  set  of  rows  of  points  at  cousecndrely  shortest  dia- 

toDces  X,. 
U.  Jnst  one  set  of  rows  of  points  at  cousecntivelj  next-shortest 


III.  Jnst  one  set  of  rows  of  points  at  consecutive  distances  shorter 
than  those  of  all  other  rows  not  in  the  plane  of  I  and  II. 

To  the  condition  \s  >  X*  >  Xi  we  may  add  the  condition  that  none 
of  the  angles  between  the  three  sets  of  rows  is  a  right  angle,  in 
order  that  onr  assemblage  may  be  what  we  may  oall  wholly  scalene. 

*  '  Joomd  da  I'Scole  Pol^techiiique,'  tome  xix,  cahier  iiiiii,  pp.  1 — 128 :  Farii, 
IBGO. 
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§  29.  Let  A'OA,  B'OB,  C'OC  be  the  primary  rows  thus  deter- 
minately  found  having  anj  chosen  point,  0,  in  common ;  we  have 

A'O  =  OA  =  X, 

B'0  =  OB  =  Xa^ (86). 

CO  =  OC  =  Xj^ 

Thus  A'  and  A  are  0*s  nearest  neighbours ;  and  B'  and  B,  O'a 
next-nearest  neighbours ;  and  G'  and  C,  O's  nearest  neighbours  not  in 
the  plane  AOB.  (It  should  be  understood  that  there  maj  be  in  the 
plane  AOB  points  which,  though  at  greater  distances  from  0  than  B 
and  B',  ai*e  nearer  to  O  than  are  C  and  C\) 

§  30.  Supposing,  now,  BOG,  B'OC,  &c.,  to  be  the  acute  angles 
between  the  three  lines  meeting  in  O ;  we  have  two  equal  and  di- 
chirallj  similar*  tetrahedrons  of  each  of  which  each  of  the  four  faces 
is  a  scalene  acute-angled  triangle.  That  every  angle  in  and  between 
the  &ces  is  acute  we  readily  see,  by  remembering  that  OC  and  OC 
are  shorter  than  the  distances  of  0  from  any  other  of  the  points  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  plane  AOB.f 

§  31.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  engineering  of  an  incompressible 
elastic  solid  according  to  Boscovich,  it  is  convenient  now  to  consider 
a  special  case  of  scalene  tetrahedron,  in  which  perpendiculars  from 
the  four  comers  to  the  four  opposite  faces  intersect  in  one  point.  I 
do  not  know  if  the  species  of  tetrahedron  whidh  fulfils  this  condition 
has  found  a  place  in  geometrical  treatises,  but  I  am  informed  by  Dr. 
Forsyth  that  it  has  appeared  in  Cambridge  examination  papers.  For 
my  present  purpose  it  occurred  to  me  thus : — Let  QO,  QA,  QB,  QC 
be  four  lines  of  given  lengths  drawn  from  one  point,  Q.  It  is  required 
to  draw  them  in  such  relative  directions  that  the  volume  of  the  tetra- 
hedron OABC  is  a  maximum.  Whatever  be  the  four  given  lengths^ 
this  problem  clearly  has  one  real  solution  and  one  only  :  and  it  is  such 
that  the  four  planes  BOC,  CO  A,  AOB,  ABC  are  cut  perpendicularly 
by  the  lines  AQ,  BQ,  CQ,  OQ,  respectively,  each  produced  thix)ugh  Q. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  special  tetrahedron  is  defined  by  four  lengths, 
and  conclude  that  two  equations  among  the  six  edges  of  the  tetra- 
hedron in  general  are  required  to  make  it  our  special  tetrahedron. 

§  32.  Hence  we  see  the  following  simple  way  of  drawing  a  special 
tetrahedron.     Choose  as  data  three  sides  of  one  face  and  the  length 

*  Either  of  these  may  be  turned  round  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  image  of  the 
other  in  any  plane  mirror.  Either  may  be  called  a  pervert  of  the  other;  as, 
according  to  the  usage  of  some  writers,  an  object  is  called  a  pervert  of  another  if 
one  of  them  can  be  brought  to  coincide  with  the  image  of  the  other  in  a  plane 
mirror  (as,  for  example,  a  right  hand  and  a  left  hand). 

t  See  "Molecular  Constitution  of  Matter,'*  §  (45),  (A),  (t),  <Math.  and  Phys. 
Papers,'  toL  iii,  pp.  412-^18. 
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perpendicnlar  to  it  from  the  opposite  angle.  The  planes  through  this 
perpendiciilar,  and  the  angles  of  the  triangle,  coiitain  the  perpen- 
dicalarB  froai  these  angles  to  the  opposite  faces  of  the  tetrahedron, 
and  therefore  cat  the  opposite  Bideu  of  the  triangle  perpendicalariy. 
(Thus,  parenthetically,  we  have  a  proof  of  the  known  theorem  of 
elementary  geometry  that  the  perpend ica I ara  from  the  tliree  angles 
of  a  triangle  to  the  opposite  sidos  intersect  in  one  point.)     Let  ABC 

Fia,  3.  , 


be  the  chosen  triangle  and  S  the  point  in  which  it  is  cot  by  Ae  per- 
pendicnlar  from  0,  the  opposite  comer  of  the  tetrahedron.  AS,  BS,. 
CS,  produced  throagh  8,  oat  the  opposite  sides  perpendionlarly,  and 
therefore  we  find  the  point  8  b;  drawing  two  of  these  perpendiculars 
uid  taking  their  point  of  intersection.  The  tetrahedron  is  then  found 
by  drawing  through  8  a  line  SO  of  the  given  length  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  ABC.  (We  have,  again  parenthetically,  an  interesting 
geometrical  theorem.  The  perpendiculars  from  A,  B,  G  to  the  planes 
of  OBC,  OCA,  CAB  cut  08  in  the  same  point;  SO  being  of  any 
arbitrarily  chosen  length.) 

§  33.  I  wish  sow  to  show  how  an  incompressible  homogeneous 
solid  of  wholly  oblique  crystalline  configuration^  can  be  constructed 
without  going  beyond  Boacovich  for  material.  Consider,  in  any 
scalene  asaembl^e,  the  plane  of  the  line  A'OA  through  any  point  O 
and  its  nearest  neighbours,  and  the  line  B'OB  throngh  the  same 
point  and  its  aext-nearest  neighbours.  To  fix  the  ideas,  and  avoid 
ciroumlooutions,  we  shall  snppose  this  plane  to  be  horizontal.  Con- 
aider  the  two  parallel  planes  of  points  nearest  to  the  plane  above  it 
and  below  it.  The  comer  C  of  the  acute-angled  tetrahedron  OABC, 
which  we  have  been  considering,  is  one  of  the  points  in  one  of  the  two 
nearest  parallel  planes,  that  above  AOB  we  shall  suppose.  And  the 
comer  C  of  the  equal  and  diohirally  similar  tetrahedron  OA'B'C  is 
one  of  the  points  in  the  nearest  parallel  plane  below.  All  the  pointa 
in  the  plane  Uiroogh  C  are  comers  of  equal  tetrahedrons  chirally 
"  r  to  OABC,  and  standing  on  the  horiiontal  triangles  oriented 
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■as  BOA.  All  the  points  C  in  the  nearest  plane  below  are  oomers 
of  tetrahedrons  chirally  similar  to  OA'B'C  placed  downwards  on 
the  triangles  oriented  as  B'OA'.  The  volnme  of  the  tetrahedron 
OABG  is  ^  of  the  volnme  of  the  parallelepiped,  of  which  OA, 
OB,  OG  are  conterminons  edges.  Hence  the  snm  of  the  voloxnes 
of  all  the  npward  tetrahedrons  haying  their  bases  in  one  plane  ift^  of 
the  volnme  of  the  space  between  large  areas  of  these  planes :  and, 
therefore,  the  snm  of  all  the  chirally  similar  tetrahedrons,  snch  as 
OABC,  is  -1^  of  the  whole  i^lnme  of  the  assemblage  throngh  anj 
larger  space.  Hence  any  homogeneons  strain  of  the  assemblage 
which  does  not  alter  the  volume  of  the  tetrahedrons  does  not  alter 
the  volnme  of  the  solid.  Let  tie-struts  OQ,  AQ,  BQ,  GQ  be 
placed  between  any  point  Q  within  the  tetrahedron  and  its  four 
comers,  and  let  these  tie-strnts  be  mechanically  jointed  together 
-at  Q,  so  that  they  may  either  push  or  pull  at  this  point.  This  is 
merely  a  mechanical  way  of  stating  the  Boscovichian  idea  of  a  second 
homogeneous  assemblage,  equal  and  similarly  oriented  to  the  first 
•assemblage  and  placed  with  one  of  its  points  at  Q,  and  the  others  in 
the  other  corresponding  positions  relatively  to  the  primary  assem- 
blage. When  it  is  done  for  all  the  tetrahedrons  chirally  similar  to 
OABC,  we  find  four  tie-strut  ends  at  every  point  O,  or  A,  or  B,  or 
C,  for  example,  of  the  primary  assemblage.  Let  each  set  of  these 
four  ends  be  mechanically  jointed  together,  so  as  to  allow  either 
push  or  pull.  A  model  of  the  curious  structure  thus  formed  was 
shown  at  the  conversazione  of  the  Royal  Society  of  June  7,  1893. 
It  is  for  three  dimensions  of  space  what  ordinary  hexagonal  netting 
is  in  a  plane. 

§  34.  Having  thus  consfcructed  our  model,  alter  its  shape  until  we 
find  its  volume  a  maximum.  This  brings  the  tetrahedron,  OABC,  to 
be  of  the  special  kind  defined  in  §  30.  Suppose  for  the  present  the 
tie-struts  to  be  absolutely  resistant  against  push  and  pull,  that  is  to 
say,  to  be  each  of  qonstant  length.  This  secures  that  the  volume  of 
the  whole  assemblage  is  unaltered  by  any  infinitesimal  change  of  shape 
possible  to  it ;  so  that  we  have,  in  fact,  the  skeleton  of  an  incompres- 
sible and  inextensible  solid.*  Let  now  any  forces  whatever,  subject 
to  the  law  of  uniformity  in  the  assemblage,  act  between  the  points  of 
our  primary  assemblage :  and,  if  we  please,  also  between  all  the 
points  of  our  second  assemblage ;  and  between  all  the  points  of  the  two 
assemblages.  Let  these  forces  fulfil  the  conditions  of  equilibrium ;  of 
which  the  principle  is  described  in  §  16  and  applied  to  find  the 
■equations  of  equilibrium  for  the  simpler  case  of  a  single  homogeneous 
assemblage  there  considered.   Thus  we  have  an  incompressible  elastic 

*  This  result  was  giyen  for  an  equilateral  tetrahedronal  assemblage  in  §  67  of 
^*  Molecular  Constitution  of  Matter/'  *  Math,  and  Phys.  Papers,'  toI.  iii,  pp.  425— 
426. 
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aolid;  and,  as  in  §  17  above,  we  eeo  that  there  are  fifteen  independent 
coefficients  in  the  qnadrEtic  function  of  the  strain -compononts  ex- 
pressing the  work  required  to  prodnce  an  infinitesimal  strain.  Thus 
we  realise  the  result  desci-ibed  in  §  7  above, 

§  35.  Soppoee  now  each  of  the  fonr  tie-stmta  to  be  not  infinitely 
Teaistant  gainst  change  of  length,  and  tu  have  >l  given  modulus  of 
longitndinal  rigidity,  which,  for  brevity,  we  shall  call  its  BtifFness. 
By  assigning  proper  values  to  these  four  stiffnesses,  and  by  sup- 
posing the  tetrahedron  to  be  freed  from  the  two  [:oDditiana  making 
it  our  special  teti-abedron,  we  have  bix  quantities  arbitrarily  assignable, 
"by  which,  adding  these  six  to  the  former  fifteen,  we  may  give  arbitrary 
Tslnes  to  each  of  the  twenty-one  coefficients  in  the  quadratic  function 
of  the  six  strain-components  with  which  we  hMve  to  deal  when  change 
of  bnlk  IB  allowed.  Thus,  in  strictest  Boscovichian  doctrine,  we  pro- 
Tidefor  twenty-one  independent  coefficienta  in  Green's  energy-f miction. 
The  dynamical  details  of  the  consideration  of  the  equilibrium  of  two 
faomogeneons  assemblages  with  mutnal  attraction  between  them,  and 
of  the  extension  of  §§  9 — 17  to  the  larger  problem  now  before  us,  ai'e 
fall  of  purely  Bcientifio  and  engineering  in  terest,  but  mnet  be  reeerved 
for  what  I  hope  is  a  fature  commanication. 


n.  "  Magnetic  Qualities  of  Iron."  By  J.  A.  Ewdtq,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
Professor  of  Mechanism  and  Applied  Uechanics  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  Miss  Helen  G.  Kl&assen, 
Lecturer  in  Physics,  Newnham  College.  Received  June  7, 
1893. 

(Abstract.) 

The  pftper  deBcribea  a  series  of  observations  of  magnetic  quality  in 
▼arions  apecimena  of  sheet  iron  and  iron  wire.  A  principal  object 
was  to  determine  the  amount  of  energy  lost  in  consequence  of  magnetic 
hysteresis  when  the  iron  under  examination  was  carried  throagh 
eyclic  magnetising  processes  between  assigned  limits  of  the  magnetic 
induction  B.  For  this  purpose  observations  of  the  relation  of  the  in- 
duction B  to  the  magnetic  force  H  were  made,  from  which  curves  were 
drawn,  and  the  area  encloBed  by  the  curves  in  cyclic  magnetising  pro- 
oesBes  was  measured.  Many  such  cycles  were  gone  through  in  the 
case  of  each  of  the  specimens,  the  limits  between  which  B  was  re- 
versed being  varied  step  by  step  in  snccessive  cycles,  to  allow  the 
relation  of  the  energy  expended  or  of  jHil  to  B  to  be  determined.  The 
curves  of  B  and  H  in  these  graded  cycles  are  drawn  in  the  paper,  as 
well  as  corvee  showing  the  relation  of  jHdl  to  B  and  to  H.  Most  of 
these  experiments  wero  made  by  the  ballistic  method,  the  specimens 
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being  in  the  form  of  rings.  The  iron  examined  was,  for  the  most 
part,  thin  sheet  metal  or  wire  sach  as  is  used  in  the  oonstmction  of 
transformer  cores.    The  experiments  show  that  there  are  marked 

differences  in  the  yalnes  of  JH(2I  in  different  specimens,  some  nomin- 

allj  soft  iron  requiring  two  and  even  three  times  as  much  work  to  be 
spent  in  reversing  its  magnetism  as  is  required  in  the  best  iron. 
They  show,  further,  that  great  permeability  does  not  necessarily 
imply  small  hysteresis  losses.  The  order  of  merit  in  a  group  of 
samples  is  not  the  same  when  permeability  is  made  the  criterion  of 

magnetic  softness  as  it  is  when  the  smallness  of  ^Kdl  is  made  the  cri» 
terion. 

In  connexion  with  these  results  a  formula  proposed  by  Mr.  C  P. 

Steinmetz  (tRdl  =  cB^'*)*  to  express  the  relation  of  the  hysteresia 

losses  to  B  is  discussed,  and  it  is  shown  that  although  such  a  formula 
may  serve  fairly  well  as  an  approximate  statement  of  the  relation 
within  those  limits  of  B  which  are  important  in  practice,  it  ftdls  when 
applied  to  the  more  extreme  portions  of  the  curve. 

The  authors  go  on  to  describe  a  second  group  of  experiments,  in 
which  direct  measurements  were  made  of  the  heat  developed  in  noAg* 
netic  reversals.  The  method  consisted  in  using  two  ring^,  alike  in 
all  respects;  with  divided  magnetising  coils.  One  ring  had  its  coils 
conpled  so  that  the  two  parts  opposed  each  other,  and  the  core  was 
consequently  not  magnetised  when  a  current  passed.  The  other  ring 
was  active,  and  its  coils  (coupled  indactively)  were  connected  in 
series  with  the  non-inductive  coils  of  the  inactive  ring.  Alternating 
currents  were  passed  through  both,  and  the  active  ring  became  heated 
by  the  effects  of  hysteresis  and  Foucault  currents.  To  balance  this  a 
steady  current  was  caused  to  flow  in  the  core  of  the  inactive  ring,  and 
the  energy  expended  in  the  magnetic  reversals  of  the  active  ring  was 
found  by  measuring  the  energy  which  had  to  be  expended  in  this  cur- 
rent in  order  that  the  temperature  of  the  two  rings  might  continue 
equal.  In  some  cases  the  rings  used  were  miniature  transformers^ 
and  the  test  was  applied  to  see  whether  the  energy  expended  in  mag- 
netic reversals  remained  the  same  when  the  secondary  of  the  trans* 
former  was  closed  as  when  it  was  open.  This  question  had  been 
raised  by  more  than  one  experimentalist  in  relation  to  tests  of  the 
efficiency  of  transformers.  The  authors  could  not  detect  any  difference 
in  the  amount  of  energy  consumed  in  the  core  when  the  "  load  "  was 
taken  off  or  put  on  the  secondary. 

In  a  third  group  of  experiments  the  magnetic  curve  tracer  was  used 
to  examine  certain  features  of  the  curves  of  magnetisation.  This  in- 
strument, invented  by  one  of  the  authors,  draws  curves  which  exhibit 
the  relation  of  the  magnetisation  of  given  samples  of  iron  or  steel  to 

*  *  Trans.  American  Inst,  of  Electrical  Engineers/  toL  9,  No.  1. 
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th«  ma^etisiug'  oarrent.  Amongst  other  points  reFerred  to  in  tLia 
connexiOD  is  the  time-lug  in  magnetisation,  which  is  well  tihown  by 
the  onrTe-tracer,  and  the  effects  are  compared  of  the  same  cycle  of 
nugnetio  force  gone  thi'oiigh  at  varions  speeds.  It  is  shown  that  in 
solid  bnrs  1'9  cm.  in  diameter,  eapecially  in  soft  iron,  remarkable 
«Tidencefl  of  time-lag  are  seen,  even  when  the  period  of  magnetic 
reversal  is  as  long  as  8  sees.  The  work  spent  per  cycle  is  a  maximum 
at  a  particalar  frequency,  which  in  such  bars  is  very  low. 

The  foorth  and  last  section  of  the  paper  relntes  to  the  molecular 
theory  of  magnetisation,  and  describes  experiments  made  with  groaps 
of  smaJl  pivoted  magnets.  It  is  shown  that  the  bchavionr  of  such 
groaps,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  variable  magnetic  field, 
presents  striking  points  of  resemblance  to  the  behaviour  of  iron  or 
steel  under  corresponding  variations  of  magnetising  force.  Itesults 
are  given  which  tend  to  confirm  the  theory. 

The  particulars  of  the  observationB  are  set  oat  in  about  forty  sheets 
of  curves  which  accompany  the  paper. 


ni.  "  FolariBation  of  Platinum  Electrodes  in  Sulphurio  Add." 
Bj  James  B.  Henderson,  B.Sc.  Communicated  by  Lord 
KsLvm,  P.R.S.    Received  Jime  10,  ISaS. 

Thi»  inveetigation  was  begun  about  the  beginning  of  February, 
1893,  at  the  instigation  of  Lord  Kelvin,  and  ^'as  conducted  in  the 
Fbysical  Laboratory  of  Qlasgow  University.  The  object  of  the  in- 
Teatigation  was  to  obtain  the  difference  of  potential  between  two 
platinnm  elet^rodes  immersed  in  a  Holation  of  Hnlphnric  acid  imme- 
diately after  the  stoppage  of  a  current  which  had  been  electrolysing 
the  solution,  and  to  find  bow  this  difference  varied  with  a  variation  in 
the  intensity  of  the  cnrrent  or  in  the  strengtb  of  the  solution. 

Former  experiments  by  Buff  ('  Poggendorff,*  vol.  130,  p.  341,  1867) 
ami  Fromme  ('  Wiedemann,'  vol.  33,  p.  80,  1888)  have  given  for  the 
maxitnnm  polarisation  with  platinum  wires  of  very  small  surface  in 
the  electrolysis  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  3'5  and  4'6  volts. 

Dr.  Franz  Bichars,  in  a  paper  "  On  the  Polarisation  of  Small  Elec- 
trodes in  Dilate  Snlphnric  Acid,"  read  before  the  British  Association 
at  Bath  (1888),  says  of  the  above  :— 

'  "  In  these  experiments  the  polarisation  is  calculated  from  measure- 
ments of  the  intensity  of  the  galvanic  current  daring  the  electrolysis, 
tacitly  assnming  that  the  resistance  of  the  decomposition  cell  is  in- 
dependent of  the  intensity  of  the  galvanic  current.  The  correctness 
of  tJie  supposition  has  not  been  proved.  I  tried  experiments  by 
similar  methods,  and  obtained  yet  greater  values  of  the  polarisation  ; 
it  was  calculated  with  a  cnrrent  density  of  12  amperes  per  square 
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centimetre  as  4*4  daniells  (4*7  volts),  and  increased  more  and  more 
with  increasing  intensity  of  tlie  galvanic  current.  It  is  very  improb* 
able  that  this  can  be  right.  By  supposing,  however,  that  the  resist- 
ance of  the  decomposition  cell  is  not  independent  of  the  intensity,, 
but  decreases  in  a  fixed  manner  with  increasing  intensity,  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  same  experiments  gives  small  and  constant  values  of 
polarisation." 

Fio.  1. 

BATTERy 


The  method  Dr.  Bicharz  used  to  find  the  polarisation  in  his  investi- 
gation was  independent  of  the  resistance  of  the  electrolytic  cell.  The 
battery  electrolytic  cell  and  a  switch,  Ci,  were  joined  in  closed  circuit. 
A  branch  circuit  containing  a  very  high  resistance,  a  galvanometer, 
and  another  switch,  d,  joined  the  two  sides  of  the  switch  Ci  (ci  and  c% 
were  the  two  contacts  of  a  Helmholtz's  pendulum  interrupter).  When 
C|  was  made  there  was  a  very  small  current  through  the  galvanometer. 
To  determine  the  polarisation  Ci  was  broken,  and  immediately  after  c^ 
also.  In  the  short  time  between  the  interruption  of  Ci  and  Cz  a  current 
strong  for  the  sensibility  of  the  galvanometer  went  through  it.  The 
polarisation  was  calculated  from  the  deflection  given  to  the  galvano- 
meter needle  by  the  impact  of  the  current,  which  was  proportional  to 
the  electromotive  force  of  the  battery  minus  the  polarisation.  In  this 
way  Dr.  Richarz  found  values  for  the  polarisation  never  greater  than 
2*6  volts  with  small  wire  electrodes,  and  also  got  the  same  maximum 
with  large  platinum  plates. 

The  cell  used  in  the  present  investigation  was  a  cylindrical  glass 
vessel  10  cm.  diameter  and  12  cm.  deep.  The  electrodes  were  rect- 
angular plates  of  platinum  foil  7  cm.  long  by  5*5  cm.  broad,  and  were 
stiffened  by  being  mounted  on  rectangular  frames  made  by  bending 
glass  tubing  (fig.  2).  The  tubing  of  these  frames  also  served 
to  support  the  plates  in  vertical  planes  by  being  passed  through 
holes  in  a  bar  of  wood  placed  across  the  mouth  of  the  vessel.  The 
plates  were  immersed  in  the  solution  to  a  depth  of  5  cm.,  having 
their  planes  parallel  and  about  1  cm.  apart.  There  were  thus 
55  sq.  cm.  of  surface  of  each  plate  wetted.      To  find  the  polari- 
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aatioD  one  of  Lord  Eelvin's  quadrant  electrometore  was  OBod,  and 
by  an  arrangement,  described  later,  the  breaking'  of  the  electro- 
lysing ODirent  circnit  and  the  switching  of  the  electrodes  on  to 
tiie  terminals  of  the  electrometer  were  done  simnltaneonsly.  Before 
■witohing  as  above,  however,  the  needle  of  the  electrometer  was 
deflected  by  making  a  difference  of  potential  between  the  pairs  of 
qnadranta,  and  this  deflection  was  so  adjusted  by  trial  and  error 
that,  when  the  electrodes  were  switched  on,  the  needle  was  no 
farther  deflected.  For  deflecting  the  needle  of  the  electrometer  a 
bi^h  resistance  slide  bridge  was  used.  A  difference  of  potential  was 
maintained  between  its  two  ends,  and  the  difference  of  potential 
between  one  end  and  the  slider  was  nsed  to  deflect  the  needle,  so 
thftt  by  moving  the  slider  one  way  or  the  other  the  deflection  conld 
be  iooreased  or  diminished  at  will.  The  electrolysing  current  was 
kept  constant  thronghont  each  experiment,  being  measared  I7  one  of 
Lord  ^Ivin's  electric  balances  and  adjosted  by  a  rheostat.  One 
terminal  of  tiie  electrometer,  one  electrode,  and  one  end  of  the 
slide  bridge  were  connected  together  and  then  pnt  to  earth.  The 
onmmt  for  the  electrolysis  was  got  from  eight  large  secondary  cells, 
and  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  ends  of  the  slide  bridge 
WM  maintained  by  two  small  secondary  cells.  The  arrangement  of 
keys  CKn  be  best  nnderstood  from  the  diagram.  By  pressing  the 
key  k',  connexion  was  made  between  the  slider  and  the  nnesrthed 
qnadzaota,  and  when  the  key  k  was  free,  the  circuit  was  complete 
for  the  eleotroljaing  cnrrent,  bat  when  k  was  pressed  down  the  circnit 
WM  broken,  and  the  unearthed  electrode  was  connected  to  the  nn- 
esHbed  qnadrants. 
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The  order  of  an  experiment  was  the  following. 

After  carefully  standardising  the  electrometer,  the  electrolysis 
was  started,  and  the  nnearthed  electrode  connected  by  a  wire  (not 
shown  in  the  diagram)  to  the  nnearthed  quadrants.  The  deflec- 
tion of  the  needle  thus  produced,  which  showed  the  difference  of 
potential  between  the  electrodes,  continued  to  increase  steadily  nntil, 
after  the  lapse  of  an  interval  of  time  depending  on  the  strength  of 
the  current,  it  became  constant.  When  this  stage  was  reached,  the 
wire  mentioned  above  was  removed  and  the  key  k'  pressed  and  kept 
down,  thus  making  connexion  between  the  slider  and  the  quadrants. 
The  slider  was  then  moved  along  until  the  deflection  was  nearly 
equal  to  that  which  would  be  given  by  the  polarisation,  and  the 
key  k  momentarily  pressed,  thereby  breaking  the  current  circuit  and 
connecting  the  electrode  to  the  quadrants.  An  impulsive  deflection 
immediately  followed,  unless  the  potential  of  the  quadrants  was 
equal  to  that  of  polarisation.  If  this  deflection  was  negative  (which 
indicated  that  the  potential  of  polarisation  was  less  than  that  of  the 
quadrants)  the  slider  was  moved  so  as  to  reduce  the  potential  of  the 
quadrants  below  that  of  polarisation,  thereby  making  the  impulsive 
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deflection  positive,  and  then  the  esperimeRt  was  continaed  as  below. 
When  the  positive  deflection  was  obtained  its  amount  was  noted,  and 
the  slider  was  moved  bo  as  to  increase  the  steady  deSection  nearly  np 
to  the  point  od  the  scale  reached  by  the  impulsive  one,  and  another 
trial  then  made.  In  this  way,  by  watching'  the  point  reached  by  each 
unpnlBiTB  deflection,  and  then  increasing  the  steady  one  almost  &p  to 
that  point,  the  latter  was  increased  until  the  former  vanished,  that  is, 
nntil  the  potential  of  the  quadi-ants  was  that  of  polarisation.  The 
magnitude  of  this  deflection  was  then  noted,  and  the  polarisation 
calculated  fi'om  it.  In  these  trials  the  key  le  was  kept  down  only  for 
about  two  seconds,  just  sufficiont  time  to  allow  the  exteni  of  the 
deflection  to  be  seen,  and  at  least  two  minutes  were  allowed  to  elapse 
between  one  ti'ial  and  the  next. 

After  the  masimnm  deflection  had  been  reached,  a  considerable 
interval  of  time  wae  allowed  to  elapse,  and  then  the  key  k'  raised 
and  k  dmaltaneonsly  lowered  end  kept  down,  and  the  rate  of  fall  of 
the  deflection  noted.  The  above  motion  of  the  keys  threw  the  slider 
off  and  pnt  the  electrode  on  to  the  quadrants,  at  the  same  time 
Btopping  the  current.  The  deflection  was  therefore  due  to  polarisa- 
tion alone,  and  its  rate  of  fall  was  therefore  the  rate  of  fall  of  the 
polarisatioa. 

The  results  of  one  series  of  experiments  are  given  in  the  accom- 
panying table. 

All  the  results  point  to  the  polarisation  being  constant  with  large 
electrodes,  being  independent  of  the  strength  of  the  solution  and  the 
iatenaity  of  the  current.     The  variations  in  the  figures  do  not  occur 
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in  any  order,  and  are  all  sncb  as  might  be  expected  in  experimental 
resnlts  of  this  natnre.  Some  of  the  greatest  variations  were  obtained 
in  exactly  similar  experiments  performed  at  different  times. 

The  mean  of  all  the  valnes  of  the  polarisation  in  this  table  is 
2-09  volts. 

The  rate  of  fall  of  the  polarisation  depends  on  the  time  the  current 
has  been  electrolysing  the  solntion,  and  also  on  its  intensity,  bat  in 
every  case  the  fall  is  very  rapid  at  first,  being  in  some  c{»es  as  mnch 
in  the  first  minnte  as  it  is  in  the  next  five  minutes,  and  the  fall  in 
the  first  minnte  is  never  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  polarisation. 


IV.  '*0n  the  Annual  and  Semi-annual  Seismic  Periods."  By 
Charles  Davison,  M.A.,  Mathematical  Master  at  Eong 
Edward's  High  School,  Birmingham.  Commimicated  by 
Professor  J.  H.  POYNTING,  F.R.S.    Received  June  13, 1893. 

(Abstract.) 

Method  of  Investigation. — The  method  adopted  is  similar  to  that 
employed  by  Dr.  C.  G.  Knott  in  his  paper  on  '^  Earthquake 
Frequency." 

If /(^)  be  a  periodic  function  of  6,  then 

f(0)  =  ao+aiCos(^+«i)+a2Cos(2^+«2)+  ....  +fltiiCOs(n^+«,) 
from  which  it  follows  that 

-|     '  /W^^  =  ao  +  —  cos(^+«,)-§^cos(3^+«3)  +  .... 

2anSin  — 
H 1— cos  (n^  +  flhf )  + 


This  latter  expression  gives  the  mean  value  of  f(0)  through  an 
interval  7r/2  on  either  side  of  6.  From  it,  all  terms  involving  even 
multiples  of  0  are  eliminated,  and  the  coefficients  of  all  terms  after 
the  second  are  diminished  to  a  greater  extent  than  that  of  the 
second. 

A  definition  of  the  unit  earthquake  having  been  adopted,  the 
earthquakes  of^different  districts  are  classified  in  half-monthly  groups, 
the  first  half  of  February  containing  fourteen  days,  and  of  all  the 
other  months  fifteen  days ;  and  the  numbers  so  obtained  are  reduced 
to  intervals  of  equal  length  (fifteen  days).  The  numbers  for  the  two 
halves  of  each  month  are  added  together.  The  mean  of  the  numbers 
for  the   six  months  from  November  to  April  gives  the  six-nionthly 
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mean  correaponding  to  the  end  of  January,  Six-monthly  means  are 
calculated  in  this  way  for  the  end  of  each  month ;  each  mean  is 
divided  by  the  average  of  all  twelve,  and  the  difference  betweea  each 
quotient  and  unity  ia  multiplied  by  the  augmenting  factor  1-589,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  correct  value  of  the  ratio  ai  :  a^.  The  curve 
obtained  by  plotting  these  reduced  means  thus  gives  special  pro- 
minence to  the  annaii!  period,  by  eliminating  the  semi-annual  period 
and  all  those  whifh  are  fractions  of  six  montlis,  and  by  diminishing 
the  amplitudes  of  all  other  periods  with  respect  to  that  of  the  annual 

In  investigating  the  semi-annual  period,  the  numbers  corresponding 
to  the  firet  halves  of  January  and  July  are  added  together,  and  so 
on ;  the  rest  of  the  method  being  the  same  ay  for  the  annua!  period. 
The  result  gives  special  prominence  to  the  semi-annnal  period  by 
eliminating  the  annnal  period,  and  by  eliminating  or  diminishing  the 
amplitudes  of  all  perioda  less  than  six  months. 

Seiamie  Periodicity  in  relation  to  Intensity. — This  discussion  is 
fonnded  on :  (1)  lists  compiled  from  Mallet's  great  catalogue,  first, 
of  shoclca  which  were  so  slight  as  lo  be  jnat  perceptible,  and,  secondly, 
of  those  which  were  strong  enough  to  damage  buildings ;  (2)  Pro- 
fessor Hilne's  classification  of  the  Japanese  earthquakes  of  1885  to 
1889  according  to  the  areas  disturbed  by  them;  and  (3)  different 
catalogues  relating  to  the  same  district,  it  being  obvious  that  two 
such  catalogues  for  the  same  time  can  only  differ  by  the  omission  or 
ioclnsion  of  slight  shocks. 

The  following  results  are  obtained: — (1)  Itt  both  perioda,  the 
amplitude  is  greater  for  slight  than  for  strong  shocks ;  (2)  there 
appear  to  be  two  classes  of  slight  shocks  with  an  annnal  period,  the 
stronger  having  their  maximum  in  winter,  the  weaker  in  summer; 
and  (3)  in  the  case  of  the  semi-annual  period,  both  strong  and  slight 
shocks,  as  a  rule,  have  nearly  the  sanie  maximum  epocbs. 

Seitmie  Periodicity  in  relation  to  Oeograpkical  Position. — The  num- 
ber of  reoorda  examined  is  62,  4S  belonging  to  the  northern  henii< 
sphere,  14  to  the  southern,  and  3  to  equatorial  countries. 

1.  Annual  Period.— In  every  district,  and  in  all  but  five  records 
(which  are  obviously  incomplete),  there  is  a  fairly  well-marked  annual 
period.  As  a  mle,  different  records  for  the  same  district  agree  in 
giving  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  maximum  epoch.  Excluding, 
however,  those  which  disagree  iu  this  respect,  we  have  left  34  records 
for  the  northern  hemisphere,  9  for  the  southern,  and  2  for  equatorial 
countries.  In  the  northern  hemisphere,  4  records  give  the  maximnm 
in  November,  16  in  December,  and  6  in  January ;  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  2  in  April,  2  in  May,  3  in  Jnly,  and  2  in  August ;  the 
end  of  the  month  being  supposed  in  each  case.  As  a  rule,  then,  the 
maximum  epoch  occurs  in  winter  in  both  hemispheres.     The  ampli- 

0  2 
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tade  of  the  annnal  period  ranges  from  0*05  (New  Zealand)  to  0'67 
(Sicily  and  Algeria),  the  average  of  57  records  being  0'33. 

2.  Semi-annual  Period, — Of  the  62  records  examined,  only  3  fail 
to  show  a  semi-annnal  period,  the  cause  of  the  failure  in  these  cases 
being  no  doubt  the  imperfection  of  the  seismic  record.  In  New 
Zealand  and  South-east  Australia,  the  maximum  epoch  generally 
falls  either  in  February  or  March  and  August  or  September ;  in 
North  America,  as  a  rule,  in  March  or  April  and  September  or 
October.  But  for  other  regions  it  does  not  seem  possible  as  yet  to 
deduce  any  law.  The  amplitude  of  the  semi-annual  peiHiod  ranges 
from  0*06  (southern  hemisphere)  to  0*79  (Mexico),  the  average  ralue 
being  0*24. 

3.  In  fifteen  cases,  the  amplitude  of  the  semi-annual  period  exceedB 
that  of  the  annual  period.  Eleven  of  these  records  include  the 
following  insular  districts,  which  are  among  the  most  well-marked 
seismic  regions  in  the  world,  namely,  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
Japan,  the  Malay  Archipelago,  New  Zealand,  and  the  West  Indies. 
The  average  amplitude  of  the  annual  period  in  these  eleven  oases  is 
0*16,  and  that  of  the  semi-annnal  period  0*24;  t.e.,  the  average 
amplitude  of  the  annual  period  is  just  half  that  for  all  the  districts 
examined,  while  in  the  case  of  the  semi-annual  period  the  average 
amplitudes  are  the  same. 

Origin  of  the  Annual  Period, — In  this,  the  concluding,  section  of 
the  paper,  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  that  the  annnal  change  in  baro- 
metric pressure  may  be  the  cause  of  the  annual  change  in  seismic  fre- 
quency. It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  such  a  connexion  exists,  bnt 
reasons  are  given  which  seem  to  render  it  in  some  degree  probable. 

1.  The  most  probable  cause  of  the  origin  of  the  majority  of  non- 
volcanic  earthquakes  is  the  impulsive  friction,  due  to  slipping,  of  the 
two  rock-surfaces  of  a  fault.  Now,  whatever  be  the  causes  of 
seismic  periodicity,  it  seems  probabje  that  they  are  merely  auxiliary, 
and  determine  the  epoch  when  an  earthquake  shall  take  place,  rather 
than  there  shall  be  an  earthquake  at  all.  Professor  Q.  H.  Darwin 
has  shown  that  the  vei-tical  displacement  of  the  earth's  surface  by 
parallel  waves  of  barometric  elevation  and  depression  is  not  incon- 
siderable, and  that  it  diminishes  at  first  very  slowly  as  the  depth 
increases.  Since  the  fault-slip  which  produces  even  a  moderately 
strong  shock  must  be  very  small,  and  since  the  work  to  be  done  in  such 
a  case  is,  not  the  compression  of  solid  rock,  but  the  slight  depression 
of  a  fractured  mass  whose  support  is  nearly,  but  not  quite,  withdrawn, 
the  annual  range  of  barometric  pressure  does  not  seem  incompetent 
to  produce  the  effects  observed. 

2,  Comparisons  between  the  dates  of  the  maximum  epochs  of  the 
seismic  and  barometric  annual  periods  are  made  in  31  of  the  districts 
treated  in  this  paper.    The  seismic  maximum  approximately  coincides 
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with  the  harometric  maximnm  id  10  disti-icts,  and  follows  it  by 
about  one  month  in  9,  and  bj  about  two  months  ia  4,  districts  ;  the 
other  cases  genemlly  admitting  of  some  eiplanation. 

3.  Iq  several  insular  seismic  districts,  and  especially  in  Japan  and 
New  Zeftlacd,  the  amplitude  of  the  annual  period  is  very  small;  and, 
if  many  of  the  earthquakes  of  these  districts  originate  beneath  the 
sea,  this  sbonld  be  the  case;  for,  in  the  coarse  of  a  year,  as  the 
barometric  pressure  cbonges,  the  sea  will  have  time  to  take  up  its 
equilibrium  position,  and  thus  the  total  pressure  on  the  sea-bottom 
will  be  unaltered. 


Vi  "  Electrical  Interference  Phenomena  somewhat  Analogous 
to  Newton's  Rings,  but  exhibited  by  Waves  passing  along 
Wires  of  which  a  part  differs  from  the  rest."  By  Edwm 
H.  Barton,  B.Sc.,  "1851  Eshibition"  Science  Scholar. 
Communicated  by  Profeasor  A.  W.  ROCEER,  M^.,  F^S. 
Received  May  25,  1893. 

1.  In  1891  Mr.  V,  Bjerknes*  showed  how  to  measure  the  wave- 
length and  primary  damping  of  the  electrical  oBcillations  in  a 
Herttian  primnry  conductor  by  the  use  of  a  special  electrometer  and 
long  parallel  wires  along  which  induced  oscillations  were  propagated. 
This  form  of  Hertzian  secondary  conductor,  in  which  the  wires  are 
far  too  long  to  be  in  resonance  with  the  primary  oscillator,  may, 
hereafter  in  this  paper,  be  referred  to  as  "  the  long  secondary  "  or 
simply  "  the  secondary." 

2.  During  the  following  session  Herr  von  Geitlert  found  that,  if 
the  wires  at  any  part  of  the  long  secondary  were  either 

(1)  Replaced  by  others  thicker  or  thinner  than  the  normal  wires, 
or 

(2)  Arranged  nearer  together  or  farther  apart  than  the  normal 


then  in  any  of  these  cases,  a  partial  reflection  of  the  electrical  waves 
occnrred  at  ench  place  of  change  in  the  wires. 

Herr  von  Geitler  then  made  further  observations  of  what  occnrred 
when  a  condenser  was  attached  at  a  tingle  point  of  each  wire,  but  did 
not  qnantitatively  examiae  the  efiect  produced  on  the  waves  by  a 
finite  length  of  the  secondary  being  different  from  the  rest. 

•  '  Wiedemann' »  Ami&lfD,' vol.  44,  pp.  S13— 626,  1891,  "  Ueber  d«n  Zeitlicben 
Teriauf  der  Ekhwingungen  im  priniftren  Hartz'Mbea  Leiter,"  von  V.  Bjerknes  aui 
Chriitiuku. 

t  '  Wimlemann'*  Annalen,'  vol.  49,  pp.  1S4— 1116,  1893,  "  Ueb«r  Eeflexion  elec- 
tariaoher  DnbtweUen,"  von  J.  Bitter  von  O-eitlsr. 
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3.  Following  the  rcBearches  of  theae  phyaioista,  and  in  the  Bame 
laboi-atory,*  I  have  endeavonred  to  trace,  both  theoretically  and 
experimentally,  the  relation  between  the  length  of  this  abnormal 
part  of  the  "  secondary  "  and  the  relative  intensitiee  of  the  trana- 
mitted  and  reflected  diatui-bances  into  which  the  original  incident 
wave  is  thereby  divided. 

4.  The  following  diagram  and  accompanying  descriptivo  notes  will 
anfficifutly  explain  the  apparatns  nsed  in  the  esperimenta  : — 


EXPLANATIOy  OF  FIG.  1. 
I.  Induction  coil  worked  by  two  eecondarj  celU. 
G.  apark  gap  (uauallj  2  mm.)- 
POP'.  (Meaiured  along  the  wirei)  ii  204  cm.,  the  wires  PO,  OP'  arc  2  mm.  dia- 

FP'.  Condensrr  p1at«9  of  lino  40  cm.  diam.  to  form  the  ends  of  the  HertiUn 

priraarj  oscillatof. 
S8'.  Similar  plates  at  a  distance  of  31  cm.  from  P  and  P',  and  foraiiug  the  beginning 

of  the  "  long  Krandary,"  wliich  consiste  of  copper  wires  1  mm.  diameter. 
DiaUnco  AA'  =  BB'  =  CC  -  DD'  =  8  cm. 
BC  B'C.  Tlie  abnormal  part  of  the  long  sccondarj  used  to  produce  the  reflection 

and  interference  phenomena. 
EE'.  Electromel«r,t      The   needle   is  uncharged :   it  t)iGr«fore  tumt  in  the  MUne 

direction  whenever  there  is  an;  potential  diflcrence  betireen  £  and  B',  what- 

eTcr  the  sign  of  that  difference. 
DD'.  Wire  bridge  across  the  main  wires. 
Length  AD  =  A'D'  =  160  m.  nearlv.   £D  =  IX,  where  A,  denotes  the  wavs-length 

in  the  long  secondarj. 


*  NanielT,  in  the  University  of  Bonn,  under  the  guidance  of  Profeesor  Hertz. 

+  Here  Ton  Geitler  kindl/  left  for  mj  use  the  inrtrument  made  by  him  and 
described  in  '  Wiedemann's  Annalen,'  vol.  49,  p.  188.  I  am  also  indebted  to  hin 
for  full  verbal  explanations  of  his  researches  prior  to  their  publication,  and  hereby 
tender  him  my  hearty  thanks. 
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IHvitioiis  of  Theory- 

5.  Xmagme  an  electncal  conductor  ABCD  (see  fig.  1)  consistiug  of 
three  parts,  AB,  BC,  and  CD,  in  each  of  which  parts  the  electrostatic 
capacity  and  other  properties  of  the  conductor  remain  constant, 
those  of  the  third  part  CD  being  precisely  like  those  of  the  first  part 
AB,  bat  the  second  pai't  BC  differing  from  the  other  two  parts 
either  in  its  own  dimeusionB  or  in  the  natni-e  of  the  dielectric*  by 
'whicb  it  is  snrronnded,  or  in  both  these  respects. 

And  consider  an  electrical  wave  passing  along  tbis  conductor  from 
A  totnurds  D.  Suppose  its  amplitude  in  the  part  AB  is  a,  and  that 
from  the  point  B  (immediately  after  the  instant  of  incidence  of  the 
wATe  there  and  before  any  disturbance  has  reached  C),  a  wave  of 
amplitade  ab  is  reflected  towai'ds  A,  and  a  wave  of  amplitude  ne 
transmitted  within  the  part  BC  towards  C.  The  constants  b  and  c 
nuy  be  referred  to  as  the  coefficients  of  reflection  and  transmission  re- 
speotivdy. 

6.  Then  the  elementary  mathematical  investigation  of  what  may 
be  expected  to  occar  falls  nataraliy  into  three  parts,  nami^ly  : — 

(1)  The  derivation  of  the  coefficients  of  reflection  and  ti-ausmiseion 
at  the  point  B  from  the  changes  in  the  properties  of  the  conductor 
which  occnr  there. 

(2)  The  relation  between  these  coefficients  and  the  similar  ones 
involved  when  the  wave  reaches  C  and  thus  encounters  the  reverse 
change  in  the  pi-opertiea  of  the  condnctor. 

(3)  The  determination  of  the  intensities  of  the  total  disturbances 
i"eflected  at  or  passing  through  B  in  the  direction  A  and  of  those 
transmitted  through  C  in  the  direction  D  respectively,  each  being  the 
result  of  an  infinite  sories  of  interfering  waves  produced  by  mnltiple 
reflections  within  the  part  BC,  these  again  being  produced  by  the 
original  wave  passing  along  AB. 

These  three  branches  of  the  theory  will  now  be  taken  in  the  above 

7.  I.  Theory  of  single  reflection  attd  transMission  of  an  electrical 
leave  along  a  conductor  at  a  point  where  either  its  electrostatic  capacity, 
or  its  coefficient  of  self-induction,  or  both,  change  abruptly. — Let  the 
following  symbols  be  used,  the  same  system  of  nuits  being  under- 
Btood  throughout ; — 

tp.  Electrostatic  potential. 

C.  Electrostatic  capacity  per  unit  length  of  conductor. 

'  It  is  to  be  di«tiDt!tij  undcrt.tood  tliroughout  tbnt  the  inediuiu  aurmiinding  all 
parts  of  the  conduolor  u  auppoBed  to  be  a  dielectric.  All  idea  of  iU  poasesaing 
appreciable  condHcticily,  aoJ  L'ODBcquenUy  absorbing  a  imiibU  portion  of  the 
tntrgg  of  the  waye,  ia  oieluded  from  thi»  theory.  AJso  tor  all  parts  of  the  con- 
ductor itwlf  let  w  (the  mignetic  ponueabilitj)  —  unil^. 
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Q.  Quantity  of  electricity  per  unit  length  of  conductor. 
L.  Coefficient  of  self-induction        „  „ 

B.  Resistance  „  „ 

t.  Electric  current. 

V,  Velocity  of  propagation  of  the  waves  along  the  conductor. 
\.  Wave-length. 
t.  Time. 

L,  R,  and  v  denote  the  values  corresponding  to  the  high  fre- 
quencies used. 
Take  the  conductor  as  the  axis  of  x. 

For  the  normal  parts  of  the  conductor,  namely,  AB  and  CD,  fig.  1, 
the  above  symbols  will  be  used  with  the  subscript  1 ;  for  the 
abnormal  part  BC  they  will  be  used  with  the  subscript  2. 

8.  When  an  electrical  wave  passes  along  a  conductor  we  have  at 

any  point  the  E.M.F.  =  ~"^~I^5~'    But  this  also  equals  Rt.     Thus, 

« 
since  t  =  Qv  =  C0i;,  we  obtain  the  differential  equation 

g+t^'CL^  +  t;CR0  =  O    (1). 

When  and  where  0=0,  we  have 

the  well  known  expression  for  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  tbe 
wave. 

9.  Now  R  in  equation  (1)  leads  to  a  damping  factor  in  the  solution. 
Since,  however,  we  are  now  concerned  simply  with  what  occurs  at 
the  point  of  reflection,  this  R  will  be  omitted.  Equation  (1)  then 
becomes 

90    80 

and  its  solution  r    * "      v*^-'^ 

where  ft/fio  =  v  =  l/\/(CL),  and  /i,/a  denote  any  functions. 

10.  It  will  suffice  for  the  case  in  question  if  we  write  for  /i  and  /» 
sine  functions  with  coefficients  for  the  various  amplitudes,  and  a 
third  term  in  the  brackets  to  allow  for  a  change  of  phase  should 
there  be  one.  We  may  thus  write  for  the  original  and  reflected 
waves  in  the  first  part  of  the  conductor 

01  =  a  sin  (/8^— Aa)  -haft  sin  (fit+fiiX  +  Bi) (4). 
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And  for  the  transniitted  iraye  in  the  Beoond  part  of  the  coQdnctor 

0,  =  ao  Bio  (fit-^  +  ^,) (3), 

■where  /9/y3,  =  y.  and  /ij^  =  v,. 

Fnrther,  remembering  that  i  =  Q  x  (+u)  =  C-*  x  (  +  u),  we  have 
from  (4)  and  (5) 

1,  =  GiO,aBin(fit—fi,x)-CiV,ahBm(fit.  +  p^x  +  £i)  .  ..      (6), 
and  i,  =  Cu,  acBin  (^l-^.,v  +  ct)     (?). 

11.  Now  take  B,  the  jonction  of  the  two  parts  of  the  conductor,  as 
the  origin  of  abscissie.  Then,  for  z  =  0,  we  have  0i  =  0t  and  ti  =  ij ; 
aniesa  S^/cb  and  dijdx  become  infinite  at  that  point,  Appij-ing  this 
relation  to  eqn&tions  (4),  (5),  (<>),  and  (7)  jielda 

Bin  ^+  6  Bin  (fit+S,)  =  c  sin  ((Si+S,) (8). 

Cif,[Binj9(-6 Bin (jJi+Si)]  =  Cticsin (fit+i,)  ....     (9). 

12.  Novr  equations  (8)  and  (9)  bold  good  for  all  valnea  of  t ;  hence 
in  each  of  them  we  may  eqoato  the  ooefficients  of  Bin  pt  and  of  cos  pt 
respectivelf  after  expanding  the  sineB.  This  leada  to  four  equations 
&om  which  to  determine  the  fonr  anknowns.  The  solution  may  be 
written  as  foUowa : — 

J,  =  0,  B,=  0,  "1 

_  Cd-Ct^  _  y(C./L.)-y(C,/L,)   I 

C,t..  +  C.u.      y(U,/L,)  +  yCC,/L,)   >■•■.      (10). 
_     2  0,t..      _  2y(C,/L.)  I 

"      C,v,  +  C,i',       y(C./L,)  +  y(C^/L,)  J 

13.  The  following  resnltB  of  (10)  may  be  noted : — 

(1)  Energy  of  the  original  wave  is  proportional  to  a  constant 
X  CiOio',  that  of  the  reflected  wave  to  a  coDBtant  x  CiUia't',  and  that 

of  the  transmitted  wave  to  a  constant  X  CtViaV.    We  onght,  therefore, 

CiO.  =  CiU,6'+C,t>,c' (11). 

And  this  equation  is  satisfied  by  the  values  of  b  and  c  in  (10). 

(2)  If  L,  =  L,  we  have— 

^-yc^WC-     ..M+il     ^^^^ 

[Compare  Preston's  '  Theory  of  Light,'  1890,  pp.  285—286.] 

(3)  If  Cil^  =  OiLi,  then  t^  =  v,,  Xi  =  \i,  and  we  have 
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c-c, c/Ci-i 

2Ci  2 


14.  II.  Relation  between  the  varwtit  coefficients  involved  tohen  the 
lecondpart  of  the  condiictor  lias  finite  length,  and  ii  succeeded  by  a  third 
part  like  the  first. — Thia  aboormftl  intermediate  part  of  the  oondactor 
ma;  sometimee  be  referred  to  as  "  the  condenser." 


Flo.  2. — DLsgrammatic  View  of  WaTes,  drBTn,  for  cleameu'  uke,  u  tbougt  Utey 
were  rajs  incident  and  reBected  obliquely.  BB'  showa  the  boundaif 
between  the  first  and  second  pnrts  of  lie  condnctor;  CC  (bowt  tbat 

between  the  second  and  third  parta.     The  small  Iett«r8  Otar  tbe  urow* 
are  the  ampUtudes  of  the  wares. 

The  values  of  b  and  c  in  fig.  2  have  already  been  determined,  and 
we  have  hj  the  same  equation  [viz. ;  (10)] 

e  _  Cj^'i— C|t;i  _  _[,  "1 


(14). 


4Cit'iC,ii, 


(C,i>i  +  CiV,)' 

Id.  III.  Theory  of  (he  multiple  internal  refiecfions  of  a  damped 
electrical  -wave  in  the  abnormal  part  of  a  conductor  (the  previous  and 
succeeding  parts  being  alike)  with  erpressions  for  tJie  intensities  of  the 
resulting  trantmiiled  and  reflected  disturbances. — Let  the  equation  of 
the  wave  in  the  first  part  of  the  condttctor  be 

y  =  ae-^*'>'ain  <,fit-fi,x) (15), 

where  aj»,  =  pjfix  =  ttj. 
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(Similarly  s/ai  =  ftl^  will  be  used  fur  the  value  v-,.) 
It  will  thna  be  seen  that  the  damping  juat  referred  to  in  the  head- 
ing of  this  paragi-aph  is  the  primary  damping,  that  is,  the  time-rati; 
of  decrease  of  the  oscillations  occnrring  in  the  Hertzian  pritnary 
condactor.  Secondary  damping,  on  the  other  hand,  refers  to  tho 
space-rale  of  decrease  of  any  individual  wave  as  it  proceeds  along  the 
Hertzian  tecondary  conductor.  It  is,  of  course,  along  the  long  fomi 
of  this  secondary  conductor  that  we  are  noiv  anpposlug  the  waves  to 
travel,  bat  the  aecondary  damping  ia  known  to  be  Bmall  in  comparison 
with  the  primary  damping,  and  is,  therefore,  in  the  present  part  of 
the  theory,  legitimately  neglected.* 

16.  It  will  readily  be  seen  thut  the  ordioary  mathematical  treat- 
ment of  tho  iuterference  of  light  in  thin  plates  will  not  strictly  applj- 
to  this  case. 

For,  in  the  optical  phenomenon,  one  supposes  a  continDoaa  beam  of 
light  of  constant  amplitude.  We  may,  therefore,  in  that  case,  at 
once  take,  to  infinity,  the  Bams  of  the  series  of  reflected  and  trans- 
mitted rays  to  which  the  original  one  gives  rise,  and  neglect  the  com- 
paratively rmaXl  period  which  elapses  before  those  two  infinite  senes  are 
made  up,  and  daring  which  (the  aeries  being  as  yet  incomplete)  the 
reflected  and  transmitted  beams  have  not  reached  their  final  steady 
valoes. 

Bat  with  soch  primary  damping  as  that  with  which  we  have  to  do 
(namely,  of  the  order  7,  =  Zral^  =  0'5),  the  chai-octer  of  the  result 
would  be  esaentially  changed  by  the  unwarrantable  assumption  that 
the  amplitude  of  the  incident  wave  remains  aeuaibly  constant  until 
the  inflnite  aeries  of  internal  reflections  has  taken  place. 

17.  The  question  is  therefore  attacked  by  forming  a  aeries  of 
integraU. 

Referring  to  fig.  1  or  fig.  2,  the  wave  given  by  equation  (15) 
advauccs  in  the  positive  direction  along  the  aiis  of  ,t,  that  is,  in  tho 
direction  ABCD.  Let  t  =  0  when  the  head  of  the  wave  first  reaches 
C.  And  let  x  =  0  for  the  wave  which  is  at  the  point  C,  without 
leaving  suffered  any  internal  reflections  in  the  part  BC.  Thus,  for  a 
ivave  which  has  suffered  2n  internal  refiections  within  the  part  BC,  the 
point  C  has  for  its  abscissa  2  n  x  I,  where  I  denotes  the  length  Bp. 

Now  let  y„  denote  a  wave  emerging  at  C  after  2ii  internal  reflections 
in  BC ;  then  we  have,  by  putting,  in  equation  (15),  x^2nl,  and 
BUpplyiug  the  amptitnde  from  (14), 

J.  =  ab-(l-i')  .-".H'.'.in  (,!l_ft!»0 
or  J.  =  .(,"(l-l-)a-."-W,in[^  ((-„!,)], 

where  f,  ^  iljot 

*  OotoftM '  Wiadomftiiii'i  Anailea,'  vol.  M,  pp.  63  uid  611 
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It  must  now  be  recollected  that,  since  the  electrometer  needle  is 
nncharged,  it  takes  no  account  of  the  sign  of  the  potential  difference 
between  E  and  E',  fig.  1,  but  gives  a  deflection  proportional  to  {y^df, 
taken  between  the  proper  time  limits. 

18.  Hence,  if  E  denotes  the  electrometer  constant,  and  Iq,  I^,  and 
Ir,  its  deflections  for  the  passage  of  the  wave-train,  withont  the  con- 
denser, after  transmission  through  the  condenser  (as  shown  in  fig.  1), 
and  by  reflection  from  the  condenser,  respectively,  we  have 

EIo  =  [   yj?dt 

Jo 

EI^=l   yo'dt+\   {yoi-yiydt+y   (yo+yi-^y^Tdt 

Jo  J  tt  J  2/s 


and 


>    (17). 


+  ....+  (yo+i/i+ya-h.-..  +ynydt 

Jntt 

-f  • .  • .  cid  inf. 

And  in  these  equations  everything  is  expressible  in  terms  of  quan- 
tities considered  known. 

19.  The  evaluation  of  the  second  part  of  (17)  (being  a  doubly - 
infinite  series  of  definite  integrals)  is  a  somewhat  long  process,  but 
rigidly  performed  to  infinity,  and  the  result  divided  by  that  for  EIo 
to  eliminate  E,  and  the  like  operation  for  Ir,  we  have 


where 


_  1  —  b^     2  ¥e-^f2     (jc  sin  ^tj  -f  fi  cos  /?f2— /?&^e"*^0 
""  -  •  '"  '^       '      1—2 b''e-<'^t cos  fit2  +  6^e-^'« 


>  (18). 


i-\-b' 


P 


20.  The  following  results  of  equation  (18)  may  be  noticed. 

(1)  I//I0  +  Ir/Io  =  1  or  1/  H-  Ir  =  lo  for  all  values  of  h  and  ^,  as  should 
be  the  case. 

(2)  On  putting  ^2  =  0  or  6  =  0,  that  is,  removing  the  condenser, 
we  have 

I^/Io  =  1  or  I^  =  lo,  all  transmitted, 

and  Ir  =  0,  none  reflected. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  6  =  1,  we  get  all  reflected  and  none  trans- 
mitted, unless  tz  =  0. 

(3)  On  differentiating  TJ  to  ^2,  and  putting  8U/3^a  =  0  to  obtain 
the  values  of  I  which  give  the  stationary  values  of  1/  and  I^,  we 
obtain  sin/3^  =  0,  whence  I  =  \{n\'^,  where  n  is  any  integer. 
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The  valnes  oc<ntr  M  in  the  following  table : — 


TaluM  of  (. 

0. 

4  ' 

«t. 

Al- 

"v 

(2"  +  l)J. 

Nstureof    1 
Talue  of  I(  J 

„„.-!.. 

min. 

i  min. 

„„. 

.„. 

min. 

Nature  of   1 
T.lueof  I,./ 

min.  -  0. 

ni«x. 

min. 

"" 

»i„. 

m«.             ""■ 

(4)  We  eee,  on  inspection  of  (18),  that  the  valnes  of  !<  and  I, 
(when  plotted  as  the  ordinates,  the  valnes  of  I  being  the  abecisste) 
form  a  damped  navy  carve,  bat  that  neither  the  damping  nor  the 
wave-form  are  of  the  simplest  type. 

(&)  On  pnttLng'  ^  ^  co,  D  disappears,  and  we  have 


i,/i.= 


i,/i.= 


2J? 


.  (19). 


(6)'  On  patting  a  =  0,  that  ia,  i^moving  tlie  primiuy  damping 
from  the  expression  for  the  wave,  we  obtain 


Wi-  =  r:i-i 


And 


i,;i.  =  j: 


'cos^(»+6* 

'WW 


2fc'coB^(,+t* 


(20), 


the  ordinary  expressions  for  the  case  of  the  interference  of  light  in 
thin  plates  (see,  e.g.,  Preston's  'Theory  of  Light,'  18&0,  pp.  145—147), 
21.  The  theoretical  values  of  It/Iofrom  eqnation  (18)  are  plotted 
in  curve  No.  1,  for  the  following  valnes  of  the  constants,  the  abscissa; 
representing  I,  and  Ibe  ordinates  If/I». 


log.  dec.  7,  =  27r«/j3  = 

GL,  =  C,L, ; 

therefcte 

X,  =  \i  and  vt 

\,  =  9  m., 

C,  =  90„ 

whence 

6  =  0-8, 

hy  eqnation  (13). 

'  For  Ibis  inggealion  uid   for  mucli  Tslnable  help  in  checking  mathemntical 
working  and  retolte  I  un  indebtod  to  Mr.  Q.  Udn;  Yule. 
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22.  The  Expervm&iit, — In  the  experiments  performed  liitherto,  I 
have  made  the  abnormal  part  of  the  cond actor  by  hanging  upon  the 
wires  of  the  long  secondary  sheets  of  tinfoil  32  cm.  deep,  the  length 
varying  up  to  10*5  m.  Several  observations  of  the  electrometer 
throws  are  taken  withont  the  condenser,  several  with  the  condenser 
1  m.  long,  several  with  the  condenser  2  m.  long,  and  so  forth ;  check 
observations  being  taken  while  the  condenser  is  being  shortened 
again.  Carve  No.  2  is  plotted  with  condenser  lengths  as  abscisss, 
and  electrometer  throws  as  ordinates ;  these  latter,  however,  being 
reduced  to  the  scale,  electrometer  throws  withont  condenser  equals 
unity.  They  thus  compare  with  the  values  of  I//I0  in  curve  No.  1. 
The  wave-length  used  was  Xi  =  9  m. 

23.  It  is  seen  that  the  experimental  curve  thas  obtained  agrees  in 
its  general  form  with  that  plotted  from  theoretical  considerations. 
Exact  coincidence  of  theory  and  experiment  cannot  at  this  stage  be 
expected.  I  have,  accordingly,  made  no  attempt  to  plot  a  curve 
from  equation  (18)  with  values  of  the  constants  which  profess  to 
exactly  represent  those  involved  in  the  experiment. 

24.  I  am  aware  of  two  chief  sources  of  disturbances  in  the  experi- 
mental conditions,  but  have  ;Edready  shown  that  they  are  not  of  such 
order  as  to  invalidate  the  above  results,  which,  therefore,  hold  good 
as  first  approximations. 

25.  As  the  present  paper  is  only  a  preliminary  one,  intended  to 
give  an  outline  of  the  theory  and  experiment,  I  will  not  now  enlarge 
upon  the  topic  of  disturbances.  I  am  still  engaged  on  these  inter- 
ference phenomena,  and  hope  to  publish  a  full  account  of  the  results 
next  session. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  great  indebtedness  to  Professor 
Hcrfz,  both  for  first  directing  my  attention  to  the  subject  of  these 
reflections,  and  also  for  his  invaluable  advice  in  the  course  of  the 
work. 


VI.  '*  On  Interference  Pheuomena  in  Electric  Waves  passing 
through  different  Thicknesses  of  Electrolyte."  By  G. 
Udny  Yule.  Communicated  by  Professor  G.  Carey 
Foster,  F.R.S.    Received  May  31,  1893. 

In  the  spring  of  1889  Professor  J.  J.  Thomson  published*  a  descrip- 
tion of  some  experiments  made  by  him  for  comparing  the  resistances 
of  electrolytes  to  the  passage  of  very  rapidly  alternating  currents,  the 
method  consisting  in  comparing  the  thicknesses  of  layers  of  different 
electrolytes  which  were  equally  opaque  to  Hertzian  radiation.  During 

•  *Roy.  Soc.  Proc.;  vol.  45,  p.  269, 1889. 
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last  winter  I  made  trial  of  an  wrangemeat  identical  in  principle  bnt 
more  completely  analogoas  to  Hnghea'  ludaction  balance.  The 
method  seemed,  however,  to  offer  several  difficulties  and  disadvan- 
tages, and  finally  I  adopted  another,  also,  one  may  say,  analogous  to 
Professor  Thomson's,  iuasmnch  as  it  meaanrea  transpareuciee,  bnt  in 
ontward  appearance  completely  different  from  bis. 


Let  ASA'  be  a  Hertz  exciter,  and  B,  B'  secondary  coitdnctora  similar 
■to  the  primary  from  wbich  a  pair  of  long  wires,  stretcted  parallel  to 
each  other,  are  led  off  for  a  considerable  distance.  One  may  regard 
the  wires  simplj  as  guides  for  the  radiation,  which  then  travels 
straight  ap  the  space  between  them.  Ifwe  run  tbese  wires  for  a  cer- 
tain length,  I,  throDgh  an  electrolyte,  tbe  radiation  will  have  to  traverBe 
ibis  and  will  be  partly  absorbed.  If  an  electrometer  be  connected  at 
E,  a  quarter  wave-length  from  the  bridge  at  the  end  of  the  wires, 
readings  taken  with  various  thicknesses  of  electrolyte  should,  accord- 
ing to  my  expectations,  give  a  logarithmic  curve,  from  which  the 
apecifio  resistance  would  be  at  once  calculable. 

The  actual  dimensions  of  the  exciter,  &a.,  erected  were  tbe  lame  as 
those  used  by  Bjerknes.* 

A,  A',  B,  B'  ctrcnlar  zinc  plates,  diameter 40  cm. 

Distance  from  A  to  B 30  „ 

Length  of  wire  ASA'  (2  mm.  diameter) 200  „ 

Wave-length,  \  900  „ 

The  wires  B,  F,  D,  about  1  mm.  diameter,  were  spanned  6  cm.  apart. 
If  these  wires  be  made  too  short,  a  wave-train  emitted  from  B,  B'  may 
reach  the  electrolyte  Xi,  or  the  bridge  D,  be  reflected,  and  return  to  B 
before  the  primaiy  has  practica  lly  done  oscillating.  If  this  occur,  the 
atate  of  the  secondary  may  affect  the  primary  as  in  an  alternate 
current  transformer.  If,  however,  Bx,  be  made  longer  than  half  the 
effective  length  of  the  wave-train,  the  reflected  waves  will  not  reach 
B  until  the  primary  oscillations  have  practically  come  to  rest,  and 
onder  these  circnmstances  the  latter  will  know  nothing  about  any 
alternations  in  the  secondary  at  or  beyond  x,.  This  reaction  of  the 
secondary  on  the  primary  had  been  flrst  noticed,  and  to  a  senoua 
•  '  Wiedemsnn'i  Amulen,'  vol.  M,  ^  KIS,  1891. 

TOL.  UT.  H 
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extent,  by  Herr  J.  Ritter  von  Geitler*  with  an  exciter  of  the  type 
need  by  Blondlot.f 

In  the  actual  apparatus  the  wires  were  at  Fi  run  out  through  a 
window  in  a  loop  of  about  50  m.  circumference  round  the  labora- 
tory garden.  They  re-entered  the  room  at  Fj  and  were  then  run  ver- 
tically through  the  vessel  for  containing  the  electrolyte.  The  circuit 
was  completed  by  another  loop,  F3F4,  60  m.  long,  round  the  garden, 
re-entering  the  room  at  F4,  connecting  to  the  electrometer  at  E,  and 
bridged  at  D,  2*25  m.  =  J  X  from  the  electrometer.  According  to  the 
researches  of  Bjerknes  (loc.  cit.)  these  dimensions  should  be  sufficient^ 
with  the  present  apparatus,  to  prevent  any  sensible  reaction. 

The  electrometer  was  the  same  one  as  that  used  by  Bjerknes  in  bis 
researches  in  the  same  laboratory.  It  is  a  simple  quadrant  electro* 
meter  with  only  one  pair  of  quadrants  and  an  uncharged  aluminium 
needle  of  the  usual  shape  suspended  by  a  quartz  fibre.  One  quadrant 
is  connected  to  each  wire.  The  needle  taking  no  account  of  sign, 
elongations  are  simply  proportional  to  the  time  integral  of  the 
energy  :  first  throws,  not  steady  deflections,  are  read. 

Various  glass  jars  were  used  for  holding  the  electrolyte.  The  wires 
were  run  vertically  through  holes  drilled  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  into 
which  they  were  cemented. 

Several  trials  were  made  of  this  apparatus  with  dilute  solutions  of 
copper  sulphate.  Headings  were  taken  in  pairs  alternately,  with  no 
solution  in  the  jar  and  with  some  given  thickness  ;  usually  about  ten 
readings  at  each  point.  The  ratio  of  the  transmitted  intensities  so 
obtained  was  determined  for  several  points  and  plotted  as  a  curve. 
Some  5  or  6  cm.  of  electrolyte  was  the  maximum  thickness  that  could 
be  used  in  these  first  experiments.  The  curves  so  obtained  for  these 
badly-conducting  solutions  always  differed  sensibly  from  the  log- 
arithmic, and  the  more  so  the  more  the  solution  was  diluted.  If  the 
mean  log.  dec.  over  the  whole  thickness  was  taken,  the  corresponding 
value  of  the  specific  conductivity  appeared  extremely  high. 

It  appeared  likely  that  these  irregularities  might  be  due  to  inter- 
ference effects  analogous  to  Newton's  rings  (by  transmission),  or  the 
phenomena  of  "  thin  plates,"  particularly  in  view  of  the  results  ob- 
tained just  previously  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Barton  in  the  same  laboratory. 
1  consequently  desired  to  investigate  for  such  interference  pheno- 
mena over  as  great  a  thickness  of  electrolyte  as  the  absorption  would 
permit  of  using.  Distilled  water  offered  itself  naturally  as  the  best 
electrolyte  for  this  purpose. 

For  the  containing  vessel  a  glass  cylinder  114  cm.  high  was  used; 
the  internal  diameter  varied  somewhat,  but  was  about  12  cm.  at  the 
narrowest. 

*  Doctor-DifisertAtion,  Bonn,  Jan.,  1893,  p.  22. 
t  *  Comptr.  Rend.,*  vol.  114,  p.  283,  Feb.,  1892. 
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With  thiB  apparatna  a  aeries  of  obaervations  were  made  for  Vftrions 
thickneeseB  of  distilled  water.  To  cover,  as  far  as  possible,  irregular- 
ities in  sparking,  readings  were  now  taken  in  pairs  alternately  at  the 
point  to  be  determined  and  Rome  other  point  taken  for  the  time  as  the 
standard ;  it  wonld  have  cansed  too  great  delay,  and  conseqaont 
irregnlarity  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  sparks,  were  al)  the  water  to 
bo  siphoned  out  between  each  pair  of  readings.  As  before,  ten  or 
twelve  readings  were  nsnally  taken  at  eneb  point.  The  throw  ob- 
tained with,  no  liqnid  was  also  always  taken  as  nnity. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  n^nal  spark  variations,  the  following  series  of 
readings  for  the  determination  of  the  throw  with  55  cm.  water  with 
reference  to  40  cm.  will  serve.  The  aeries  is  taken  qnite  at  random 
from  the  othcj's. 

40  cm.  66  cm. 

4-6     11-4 

4-9    11-4 

5-0    11-0 

4-2    11-9 

4-3    11-6 

3-9    11-2 

40    11-6 

4-3    U-4 

4-6    10-4 

4-4    11-2 

4-5     104 

4-6    100 

The  raftdiags  Eire  grouped  separately,  bnt  it  will  be  nnderstood  that 
they  were  taken  in  pairs  alternately. 


The  complete  results  are  given  in  the  cnrve  (Fig.  2),     It  is  seen 
that  (or  sncl)  a  poor  conductor  as  distilled  water  the  interference 

H  2 
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completely  masks  the  absorption  effects.  Tbe  intensity  of  the  trans- 
mitted ray  does  not  steadily  decrease ;  on  the  contrary,  far  more  may 
be  transmitted  throagh  a  thick  than  through  a  thin  layer  of  the  ab* 
sorbent  mediam.  The  transmission  follows  the  same  general  law  as 
for  light  with  a  thin  plate ;  we  are,  in  fact,  dealing  with  a  "  thin  " 
plate — a  plate  whose  thickness  is  comparable  with  the  wave-length. 
The  intensity  of  the  transmitted  ray  is  a  minimum  for  a  plate  \  X 
thick,  a  maximum  for  \  \  thick,  a  minimum  again  for  |  \,  and  so  ob. 
The  points  on  the  curve  round  the  maximum  at  |X  are  somewhat 
irregular,  and  the  two  maxima  do  not  absolutely  agree.  Taking  the 
mean,  we  may  say  the  wave-lengths  in  air  ^nd  water  are  respec- 
tively : — 


\c  -~—  yuu. 


X«  =  108  cm. 


This  gives  us  for  the  coefficient  of  refraction  and  the  dielectric 
constant — 

n  =  8*33.  K  =  69*5. 

The  following  are  the  values  of  «  found  by  previous  investigators, 
all  that  are  known  to  me : — 


Method  used. 

Authority. 

Jr. 

Alternated  currents  . .  * 

Heerwagen* 

79-56 
75-70 
70-00. 

Rosaf 

RosaJ 

Eiihmkorff  coil \ 

Cohn  and  Aron8§ 

Terescbin  II 

76-00 
83  80 

Hertz  OBcillationB  . . . .  ' 

1 

Cohn^ 

73-50 

81-00 

1-75 

( 

KUineer** 

Itsche^tiaeff  ft 

Excluding  the  Russian  physicist  as  a  negligible  minority,  it  will 
be  seen  that  my  value  of  k  is  somewhat  low.     The  cause  may  lie  in. 

•  *  Wied.  Ann./  vol.  48,  p.  35,  1893. 
t  '  Phil.  Ma^.,*  vol.  31,  p.  200, 1891. 

I  Hid.,  vol.  34,  p.  84 1,  1892. 

§  '  Wied.  Ann.,*  vol.  33,  p.  13,  1888. 

II  Ibid,,  vol.  36,  p.  793,  1889. 
f  Ibid,,  vol.  45,  p.  370,  1892. 
»♦  Ibid.,  vol.  46,  p.  513,  1892. 

ft  *  Phil.  Mag.;  vol.  34,  p.  388, 1892. 
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the  fact  tbat  not  the  whole  of  the  field  sut'roandiiig  the  wires  lies  in 
the  water. 

The  nncertainty  dno  to  this  stray  field  might  be  easily  avoided. in 
one  way,  namely,  by  making  one  wire  into  a,  tufae  surrouudiDg  the 
other  and  nsing  this  tube  also  ae  the  jar  tor  the  electrolyte.  This  was, 
in  fact,  the  arrangement  originally  intended  to  be  adopted.  Several 
disadvantages  attended  it,  however,  and  led  to  its  final  rejection  iu 
favour  of  the  simple  wires  and  glass  jar.  First,  bqcU  a  condenser 
reflects  under  all  circamstanceB  a  considerable  portion  of  the  incident 
energj.*  Secondly,  the  variation  of  the  position  of  the  top  surface 
of  the  electrolyte  relatively  to  the  top  of  tho  jar  would  introduce 
freeh  interference  phenomena.  This  appeai-ed  directly  from  the  work 
of  Mr.  Barton  to  which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer.  Lastly*, 
the  large  surface  of  metal  in  contact  with  the  liquid  would  render 
distilled  water  rapidly  impure. 

This  investigation  was  carried  out  in  the  Physical  Institute  of  the 
University  of  Bonn.  I  desire  particularly  to  express  my  thanks  to 
Professor  Hertz  for  his  moat  useful  advice  and  suggestions. 

VII.  "  On  the  Ratio  of  the  Specific  Heata  of  the  Paraffiua  aud 
their   Moaohalogen   Derivatives."      By   J.   W.   Capstick. 
M.Sc.  (Vict.),  B.A.  (C'amb.),   Scholar  and   Co utte- Trotter 
Student  of  Trinity  (JoUege,  Cambridge.   Communicated  by 
Professor  J.  J.  Thomson,  F.R.S.     Received  May  25, 1»93. 
(Abstract.) 
The  experiments  were  undertaken  to   find  whether  the  internal 
energy  of  the  molecules  of  organic  gases,  an  deduced  from  the  ratio 
of  the  specific  heats,  showed  any  regularities  coriteponding  to  the 
uhemical  resemblances  symbolised  by  the  graphic  formulse. 

The  paraffins  and  their  monohalogon  derivatives  are  very  suitable 
for  the  purpose,  as  their  chemical  relations  to  each  other  are  simple, 
they  are  easily  volatile,  and  are  stable  enough  to  be  unaffected  by- 
ordinary  purifying  agents. 

From  the  ratio  of  the  speciSo  heats  we  can  calculate  the  relative 
ratea  of  increase  of  the  internal  energy  and  the  energy  of  translation 
of  the  molecules  per  degree  rise  of  temperature,  and,  the  aim  of  the 
flzperiments  being  to  compare  the  rates  of  increase  of  the  internal 
energy  of  diSerent  gases,  it  was  decided  to  keep  the  translational 
VDBTgj  constant  by  working  at  a  constant  temperature.  Con. 
seqnently  the  determinations  were  all  made  at  the  temperature  of 
the  room. 

The  ratio  of  the  specific  heats  was  calculated  from  the  velocity  of 
*  J.  Bitter  von  Qeitler,  Doctor-Diisertatioti,  Bonn,  Jan.,  1898. 
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sonnd  in  the  gases.  This  was  determined  by  Kundt's  method,  nsing 
a  double-ended  form  of  apparatus,  in  all  essential  features  the  same 
as  that  described  in  '  Pogg.  Ann./  vol.  135.  The  tube  in  which  the 
dust  figures  were  made  was  125  cm.  long  and  26  mm.  in  diameter, 
which  Kundt  showed  to  be  great  enough  to  avoid  anj  lowering  of 
the  velocity  of  sound  from  the  influence  of  the  walls  of  the  tube. 

Lycopodium  was  used  for  forming  the  figures  in  the  hydrocarbons 
and  in  methyl  and  ethyl  chlorides,  but  iu  the  heavier  gases  it 
became  sticky,  and  would  not  move  readily,  so  for  these  silica  was  nsed. 

To  measure  the  figures  a  piece  of  apparatus  was  constructed,  con- 
sisting of  a  pair  of  parallel  platinum  wires,  carried  by  a  framework 
which  slides  along  a  steel  scale  graduated  to  millimetres.  The  tube 
was  placed  on  \/'^^^P^^  supports,  parallel  to  the  scale,  and  between 
the  wires,  which  were  so  adjusted  that  their  plane  passed  through  the 
centre  of  the  nodes.  The  position  of  the  framework  was  then  read 
on  the  scale,  tenths  of  a  millimetre  being  estimated  with  the  help  of 
a  lens.  With  figures  of  average  quality  the  setting  of  the  wires 
could  be  repeated  so  as  to  agree  within  two  or  three  tenths  of  a 
millimetre.  The  greatest  divergence  of  the  observed  length  of  any 
one  figure  from  the  mean  of  the  series  was  usually  about  five  or  six 
tenths  of  a  millimetre. 

The  calculation  of  the  ititio  of  the  specific  heats  from  the  velocity 
of  sound  requires  the  density  of  the  gas  to  be  known,  a  circumstance 
which  makes  the  method  very  sensitive  to  small  amounts  of  impurity 
in  the  material. 

Regnault's  value  of  the  density  was  used  for  methane,  and  every 
precaution  was  taken  to  secure  pure  gas.  Two  methods  of  preparation 
were  used,  Gladstone  and  Tribe's,  by  the  action  of  the  copper-zinc 
couple  on  methyl  iodide  and  alcohol,  and  Frankland's,  by  the  action 
of  zinc  methyl  on  water.  After  each  experiment  an  analysis  of  the 
gas  was  made  to  test  its  parity  and  to  determine  the  amount  of  air 
present,  for  which  a  correction  was  made. 

The  ethane  was  prepared  by  the  action  of  zinc  ethyl  on  water,  and 
for  it  the  theoretical  density  calculated  from  the  molecular  weight 
was  nsed. 

For  the  preparation  of  propane,  isopropyl  iodide  was  reduced  by 
zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  gas  was  freed  from  air  by  lique- 
faction in  a  freezing  mixture  of  ether  and  solid  carbonic  acid,  after 
passing  through  fuming  sulphuric  acid  and  potash,  and  over  30  grams 
of  palladium. 

Methyl  and  ethyl  chlorides  were  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  by 
passing  hydrochloric  acid  into  a  boiling  solution  of  zinc  chloride  in 
the  corresponding  alcohol,  and  purified  by  redistillation  through 
suitable  reagents.  All  the  rest  of  the  compounds  were  purchased 
from  Kahlbaum,  and  were  dried  and  fractionated  before  being  nsed. 
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The  Taponr  denBitieB  of  propane  and  all  tlie  halogen  componnds 
were  determined  at  variouH  presanrea  for  the  materiiil  as  it  was  naed 
in  the  velocity  of  sound  eiperiment,  thus  avoiding  to  a  groat  oxteat 
Any  error  arising  fi'ooi  impnrity. 


The  apparatas  nscd  for  this  purpose  is  shown  in  fig.  1.  Before 
ioining  the  parts  together,  the  tube  CD  is  calibrated,  and  after  it  has 
been  attached,  bat  before  the  aide  tabes  are  fiied  on,  the  volxune  of 
the  whole  is  determined  by  BUiag  with  water  and  weighing.  Then, 
from  the  calibration  of  CD,  the  volume  is  known  between  A  and  a 
file  mark  at  K. 

A  weighed  quantity  of  the  liquefied  gas  TrhoBe  vapour  density  is 
required  ia  sealed  np  in  a  small  tube  with  capillary  ends,  and  intro- 
dnced  at  D,  and,  by  inclining  the  apparatus,  ia  made  to  slide  over  the 
bend  and  rest  at  M.  The  end  D  is  then  closed  with  a  cork,  and  the 
ftpparatos  exhanated  throngb  the  three-way  tap  Q,  on  the  completion 
of  which  operation  mercury  is  allowed  to  flow  in  from  the  reservoir 
H,  and  the  tap  E  is  opened.  The  difference  of  the  levels  of  the 
mercory  in  the  two  tubes  ia  read  with  a  cathetomcter,  and,  aabtracted 
from  the  height  of  the  barometer,  gives  the  preasnre  of  the  residual 
*ir.  On  tilting  the  apparatus,  the  tnbe  slides  over  into  the  wider 
part,  and  the  end  breaks  off,  allowing  the  liquid  to  evaporate.  By 
feading  the  levels  again  we  get  the  pressure  of  the  gas,  and  knowing 
its  weight  and  volume,  we  have  all  the  materials  required  for  calou- 
Isting  its  specific  gravity. 
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In  tlie  experiments  the  reservoir  was  always  adjusted  so  that  the 
level  of  the  mercury  in  CD  stood  near  the  mark  at  K,  thus  simpli- 
fying the  calculations  a  little. 

The  apparatus  was  found  to  give  values  of  the  vapour  density 
concordant  to  about  one  part  in  1000. 

The  formula  used  in  calculating  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heats  was 


=  V4mxpx(iy^i+^^^(pv)y 


the  last  factor  being  added  to  the  ordinary  formula  to  correct  for  the 
divergence  of  the  gas  from  Boyle's  Law. 

The   correction  is  obtained  at  once  by  putting  in  the  equation 

From  the  vapour  density  determinations  a  curve  is  constructed 
giving  pv  in  terms  of  v,  and  the  slope  of  this  curve  at  any  point  givea 

d  ,  , 

the  value  of  -r  (pv)  in  arbitrary  units.  Dividing  by  the  correspond- 
ing value  of  p  in  the  same  units,  we  obtain  the  amount  of  the 
correction. 

The  correction  increases  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heats  by  from  1  to 
2  per  cent,  in  most  cases. 

Observations  varying  in  number  from  three  to  nine  were  made  on 
each  gas,  the  extreme  range  of  the  values  being  2  per  cent,  for  marsh 
gas,  1^  per  cent,  for  methyl  iodide,  and  1  per  cent.,  or  less,  for  the- 
rest. 

The  mean  values  are  shown  in  the  followinsr  table : — 


Methane CH*         1 

Methyl  chloride CH3CI     1 

Methyl  bromide   CHsBr    1 

Methyl  iodide CHJ 1 

Ethane CaHe 1 

Ethyl  chloride CHsCl 1 

Ethyl  bromide CaHsBr 1 

Propane CsHs 1 

Normal  propyl  cliloride  ....      WC3H7CI 1 

Isopropyl  chloride tC3H7Cl 1 

Isopropyl  bromide   ^C3H7Br 1 


313 

279 
274 

286 

182 
187 
188 

130 
126 
127 
131 


From  this  table  we  have  the  interesting  result  that  the  gases  fall 
into  four  groups,  the  members  of  any  one  group  having  within  the 
limits  of  experimental  error  the  same  ratio  of  the  specific  heats. 
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These  gproups  are — 

I.     Methane. 
IT.     The  three  methyl  compounds. 

III.  Ethane  and  its  derivatives. 

IV.  Pi-opane  and  its  derivatives. 

If  the  tnombera  of  a  group  have  the  aame  ratio  of  the  specific  heate, 
we  know,  from  a  well-known  equation  ia  the  kinetic  theory  of  gaaea, 
that  the  ratio  of  the  internal  enei^y  absorbed  by  the  molecule  to  the 
total  energy  absorbed,  per  degi'ee  I'ise  of  temperature,  is  the  same  for 
all.  Hence  we  have  the  resnlt  that,  with  the  single  exception  o£ 
marsh  gas,  the  compounds  with  similar  formulas  have  the  same 
energy -a.hs(ji-hiDg  poivor,  a  rt'dult  which  supplies  a  link  of  a  kind 
mach  needed  to  connect  the  graphic  fominla  of  a  gas  with  the 
dynamical  properties  of  its  molecnles. 

From  the  conclusion  we  have  reached,  it  follows  with  a  high 
degree  of  probability  that  the  atoms  which  can  be  interchanged  with- 
out effect  on  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heats  have  themselves  the  same 
energy-abeorbing  power,  their  mass  and  other  special  peculiarities 
bein^  of  no  consequence.  Further,  the  anomaloas  behavioar  of 
methane  confirms  what  was  clear  from  previous  determinations, 
namely,  that  the  number  of  atoms  in  the  molecule  is  not  in  itself 
sufficient  to  fix  the  distribution  of  energy,  and  suggests  that  perhaps 
the  configuration  is  the  solo  determining  cause. 

If  this  ia  so,  it  follows  that  ethane  and  propane  have  the  same  con- 
figuration as  their  monohaiogen  derivatives,  but  that  methane  differs 
from  the  methyl  compoands,  a  conclusion  that  in  no  way  conflicts 
with  the  symmetry  of  the  graphic  formnlee  of  methane  and  its 
derivatiTea,  for  this  is  a  symmetry  of  reactions,  not  of  form. 
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Algebraical  Harmonization  of  the  Forms  of  the  Fundamental  Sesael 
Function  in  Aecendintj  and  Descending  Series  by  meane  of  the 
Generalized  Bscponential. 

27.  As  promised  in  §  22,  Part  I  ('  Roy.  Soc.  Proc.,'  vol.  52,  p.  504), 
I  will  now  first  show  how  the  formulse  for  the  Fourier- Bessel  function 
in  rising  and  descending  powers  of  the  variable  may  be  algebraically 
harmonized,  without  analytical  operations.  The  algebraical  conver- 
bIoh  is  to  be  effected  by  means  of  the  generalized  exponential 
theorem,  §  20.  It  was,  indeed,  used  in  §  22  to  generahze  the  ascend- 
ing form  of  the  function  in  question;  but  that  use  waa  analytical. 
At  present  it  is  to  be  algebraical  only.    Thus,  let 
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aj'  .    a-*   .     3c^ 


B  =  -(^+^.+3-igi+....j+-(-+;^+-^+....}  (2) 

Hero  A  is  the  nsaal  form  of  the  Fourier-Bessel  function  (or,  rather, 
the  f auction  loCa*)  instead  of  the  oscillating  function  Jo(a!)i  whoae 
theory  is  less  easy),  or  the  first  solution  in  rising  powers  of  a^  of  the 
differential  equation 

as  in  (71),  (72),  Part  I.  Also,  B  is  a  particular  case,  viz.,  (78),  Part  I, 
of  the  generalization  of  the  same  series,  (77),  Part  I,  using  the  odd 
powers  of  x,  and  going  both  ways,  in  order  to  complete  the  series. 
And  C  is  an  equivalent  form  of  the  same  function  in  a  descending 
series,  (31),  Part  I,  obtained  analytically,  before  the  subject  of  gene- 
ralized difPerentiation  was  introduced.  The  analytical  transformation 
from  A  to  G  was  considered  in  §  14.  The  present  question  is,  what 
relation  does  G  bear  to  A  and  B  algebraically  P  It  cannot  be  alge- 
braically identical  with  either  of  them  alone,  on  account  of  the  radical 
in  C.  We  may,  however,  eliminate  the  radical  by  employing  the 
particular  case  of  the  generalized  exponential  that  will  introduce  the 
radical  anew.     Thus,  (63),  (64),  Part  I, 

^ +P|+g+-|£+^  + W 

If  we  use  this  in  (3),  and  cany  out  the  multiplications,  we  obtain 
a  series  in  integral  powers  of  x,  positive  and  negative ;  thus, 

(2)    I  (2 • a/    I  (2  •  2  •  2)    , 


2^13  II 


^     ''-»■        2||^2'|2|i^'-*- 


2 


28.  Now  B  involves  all  the  odd  powers  of  x,  whilst  A  involves  only 
the  even  positive  powers.    But  the  terms  involving  even  n^^tive 
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powers  in  A  are  zero,  if  we  follow  the  law  of  the  coefficients.  So  -A 
is  also  complete,  sjid  C  jaaai  be  some  combination  of  the  aeries  A 
and  B.     In  fact,  if  we  asaniue  that 

u  =  ao+aia:+a,a:'+ +ftia-'  +  6aar-'+. . ..  (7) 

ia  a  solntion  of  the  characteristic  (4),  and  insert  it  therein,  to  find 
the  law  of  the  coefficients  in  the  oaual  manner,  no  find  that  the  even 
&'s  are  zero,  wfaibt  the  even  a'e  are  connected  in  one  wav,  and  the  odd 
n'a  and  even  b'a  are  independently  connected  in  another  way.  This 
makes 

K  =  aA  +  tB,  (8) 

where  a  and  b  are  indepemieut  multipliers,  ^ow,  judging  front 
common  experience  with  this  mle-of-thnmb  method  of  constmctiDg 
solutions  of  differential  equations,  we  might  hastily  conclude  that  A 
and  B  represented  the  two  independent  solations  of  the  characteristic. 
Here,  however,  we  Icnow  (analytically)  that  the^  are  not  independeat, 
bat  are  equivalent.    Therefore 

C  =  oA+6B,  (9) 

where  the  enm  of  a  and  h  is  unity.  It  only  remains  to  find  the  valne 
of  a.  This  is  easily  obtainable,  because  the  separate  scries  in  (6)  are 
rapidly  convergent.  But  wo  need  only  employ  the  first  series,  viz., 
to  find  the  coefficient  of  a?.     Thus,  the  first  line  of  (6)  gives 

a  =  -~{l+i»T(l+i;Va  +  nO+TVT(l  +  -."  } 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  series  0  is  algebraically  identical  with 
half  the  sum  of  the  series  A  and  B. 

To  further  verify,  we  see  that  the  coefficient  of  O!  in  (6)  should  be 
2,V  times  that  of  x".    This  requires 

or  07068  =  0-70G7, 

which  is  also  close.    Similarly,  from  the  3?  series  we  require 
1-1106 


V(l+Vf(H-i(l+T'Aa  +  "--    .  \ 

I 


0-277  =  0-277. 
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The  nnmerical  tests  in  this  example  are  perfectly  satisfactory ;  and  if 
the  nnmerical  meaning  of  a  divergent  series  could  be  always  as  easily 
fixed,  it  would  considerably  facilitate  the  investigation  of  the 
subject. 

Condensed  Generalized  Notation,  Generalization  of  the  Descending 
Series  for  the  Bessel  Function  through  the  Generalized  Binomial 
Theorem. 

29.  Since  the  series  A  and  B  are  particular  cases  of  the  general 
formula  (77),  Part  I,  or  of 

.2\r 


(-)' 
«  =  2^.  (11) 


(ir)' 

by  taking  r  =  0  and  r  =  ^  respectively,  it  may  be  desirable  to  find 
the  general  formula  of  which  the  series  C  is  a  particular  case.  Notice, 
in  passing,  the  shorter  notation  employed  in  (11).  It  is  certainly  easier 
to  see  the  meaning  of  a  series  by  inspecting  the  written-out  fonnula 
containing  several  terms,  when  one  is  not  familiar  with  the  kind  of 
series  concerned.  As  soon,  however,  as  one  gets  used  to  the  kind  of 
formula,  the  writing  out  of  several  terms  becomes  first  needless,  and 
then  tiresome.  The  short  form  (11)  is  then  sufficient.  One  term 
only  is  written,  with  the  summation  sign  before  it.  The  other  terms 
are  got  by  changing  r  with  unit  step  always,  and  both  ways.  The 
value  of  r  is  arbitrary,  though  of  course  it  should  have  the  same  value 
in  every  term  so  far  as  the  fractional  part  is  concerned,  so  that,  in 
(11),  r  may  be  changed  to  any  other  number  without  affecting  its 
truth.     Similarly,  the  exponential  formula  may  be  written 

.'  =  S^,  (12) 


with  r  arbitrary  and  unit  step. 

Now,  to  find  the  generalized  formula  wanted,  we  have,  by  (25), 
Part  I, 

lo(aj)  =  c-(H-2v-^)-*.  (13) 

Expand  this  according  to  the  particular  form  of  the  binomial  theorem 
got  by  taking  7t  =  —  i  in  (84),  Part  I,  leaving  m  arbitrary.  Or 
writing  that  general  formula  thus  :  — 


(l  +  xy  __  ^  ^s^ 


n  \r  n — r 


(14) 


which  is  compact  and  intelligible,  according  to  the  above  explanation, 
take  n  =  —  ^,  and  write  2  v~^  in  place  of  x.     This  makes 
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Effect  the  integratio 


,  and  we  obtain  immediatelj' 


"(HWzl' 


and  tlierefore,  by  (13). 


(Ir)'hi 
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(15) 


(IG) 


(17) 


JI«re  we  see  the  great  coavoaieaco  in  actual  work  of  tlie  ooudeaatil 
notation.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  desirable  to  expand  aometimes  and 
see  what  the  developed  formula  looks  like.  We  then  take  the  written 
term  as  a  central  basis,  making  it  a  factor  of  all  the  rest.     Thus, 

I-W-|_t-,(|,).l'+      (,+  ,).       1,'+      (,  +  2).      (,'  +  •••• 


0.  Take  r  =  0  in  this,  and  we  have 


(18) 


(19) 


which  is  the  same  as  (20),  Part  I,  noting  that  ^at  there  is  x  here. 
Bnt  of  conrse  the  exponential  factor  is  now  of  no  service,  the 
ordinary  series  A,  equation  (1)  above,  being  the  practical  formnia 
when  X  is  small. 

Take  r  =  — ^  in  (18),  and  we  obtain 


^•(''>=(iS)i{^  +  £0  +  2-S'.(^  +  Oi 


(20) 


which  is  the  formula  C,  equation  (3)  above,  the  practical  formnia 
when  X  is  bigger  than  is  suitable  for  rapid  calculation  hj  A.  Obfierve 
that  these  are  the  extreme  cases,  for  the  whole  of  the  second  line  in 
(18)  goes  cut  to  make  (19),  and  the  whole  of  the  first  line,  excepting 
the  first  term,  goes  ont  to  make  (20).  On  the  other  hand,  it  fre- 
qaently  happens  that  extreme  cases  of  a  generalized  formnia  are 
onmori  calif  nninterpretable. 

To  convert  (18)  to  the  form  oA  +  fcB  algebraically,  we  may  use  the 
exponential  expansion  in  the  form  (12),  bnt  with  r  negatived,  thus, 


'=2 


(21) 
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Employing  this  in  (18),  we  can  reduce  the  series  to  one  containing 
integral  powers  only.     The  coefiScient  of  a^  is  made  to  be* 

'  (22) 


^(k)'l-i-rl-r- 

That  this  rednces  correctly  to  a  convergent  series  summing  up  to  \^ 
when  r  =  —  ^,  may  be  anticipated  and  verified.  Also,  that  when 
r  =  0  we  obtain  unity  is  sufficiently  evident.  In  these  conclusions 
we  merely  corroborate  the  preceding.  But  I  have  not  been  able  to 
reduce  (22)  to  a  simple  formula  showing  plainly  in  what  ratio  the 
formulfiB  A  and  B  are  involved  when  r  has  any  other  values  than  0 
and  -^  (or,  any  integral  value,  and  the  B&me  plus  -j^). 

The  Extreme  Forms  of  the  Binomial  Theorem.     Obscurities. 

31.  There  are  some  peculiarities  about  the  extreme  forms  of  tHe 
binomial  theorem  when  the  exponent  is  negative  unity  (or  a  negative 
integer)  which  deserve  to  be  noticed,  because  they  are  concerned  in 
failures,  or  apparent  failures,  which  occur  in  derived  formulsB.  These 
peculiarities  are  connected  with  the  vanishing  of  the  inverse  Notorial 
for  any  negative  integral  value  of  the  argument.     Thus,  in 


(i+xy  ^  ^ 


X' 


\n  \r  n—r 

take  ?i  =  —  1.     We  obtain 


(28) 


\      ^     =-: <  (1— a-har— ar»-h ) 

-(aj-*-ar2+a;-=^-.x-*  +  . . . .  )  }  •  (24) 

Now,  on  the  left  side  we  have  the  vanishing  factor  (|  — 1)"*.  So,  on 
the  right  side,  the  quantity  in  the  big  brackets  should  generally 
vanish.     This  asserts  that 

l-aj  +  a^-a^+ =a;-*-aj-2+a;-=»—.Tj-^ +  ....,  (25) 

where  on  the  left  side  we  have  the  result  of  dividing  1  by  l  +  a?,  and, 
on  the  right,  the  result  of  dividing  1  by  aj  +  l,  or  x^^  by  l  +  a?"'. 
These  series  are  the  extreme  forms  of  the  expansion  of  (l-|-«)~*  by 
the  ordinary  binomial  theorem,  and  they  are  asserted  to  be  algebraic- 
ally equivalent,  althoagh  the  numerical  equivalence,  which  is  some- 
times recognisable,  is  often  scarcely  imaginable. 

But  observe  that  if  we  choose  r  =  0  as  well,  we  have  a  nullifying 
factor  on  the  right  side  also  of  (24).     It  is  apparently  the  same  as 
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the  other,  and  coald  be  removed  from  both  eidpH  if  it  were  finite.  It 
mnst  not,  howeyer,  be  remored  from  (24).  What  is  asserted  is  that 
0x(l  +  3')-'  =  0X0,  where  the  first  0  on  the  right  la  (|  — 1)~',  and 
ftlso  the  0  on  the  left. 

Again,  if  we  pnt  r  =  O  firat  in  (23),  making 


(!  +  .)■  _    I 

l»r 

J+-- 

x- 

1         *            1                 C?fi 

+F 

TT 

Hi+|»+2^+ (™ 

and  then  pnt  n  = 
making 

(!+»)"  = 

=  — 1 

1  +  1 

-..get 

0  = 

0. 

But  it  we  multiply  (-26)  by  | 

+( 

.+,)!- 

1+ 

sr^ 

■^T 

)r„+2)M+ t^' 

ire  see  that  the  descending  series  vanishes  when  n  is  any  negative 
integer.     That  is,  it  ie  asserted  that 


(i+i)" 


:  I  +  ««H 


'-1-^  +  .. 


nnlesB  n  is  negatively  integral.  Bat  when  it  is  a  negative  int«ger 
there  are  additional  terms,  though  always  in  indeterminate  form ;  for 
instance,  oo  x  0  when  n  ^  —  1  and  x  is  finite.  It  woald  appear,  how- 
ever, that  the  valne  is  zero,  because  there  is  every  reason  to  think 
(28)  correct  (as  a  particalar  form)  in  the  limit. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  multiply  (26)  by  [—1,  and  so  make  it 
cancel  the  |— 1,  |— 2,  &.c.,  in  the  denominators,  we  get,  when  n  is  —I, 


(1 +«.)-■ 


x+^- 


which  is  qaite  inadmissible,  since  the  right  member  is  the  snm  of 
two  series  previously  foand  to  be  equivalent  to  one  another,  and  to 
the  left  member.  The  right  member  is  therefore  twice  as  great  as 
the  left. 


Improved  Statement  of  the  Binomial  Theorem  with  Integral  Negative 

32.  A  consideration  of  the  above  obscurities  suggests  the  following 
my  of  avoiding  them.  We  shotdd  recognize  that  the  zeros  (W~' 
and  r,  when  we  take  »  =  —  1  and  r  =  O,  are  independent,  and  may 
faave  any  ratio  we  please.  Thus,  £rst  pat  n=—l  +  i  in  (23), 
making 
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|— !+«         I**    —l+g— r  I  r+l         \  r+2         \ 


+;^,--  (i+(7=;Ji:fr=7)*-  (»+••••}•   (30) 

This  being  general,  let  r  and  8  be  both  infinitely  small,  bat  withont 
any  connexion.  We  know  that  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  inverse 
factorial  with  n  is  1  when  n  is  —  1.    It  follows  that 


=  8, 


—  l-f-«        '  — 1+«— r 


=  8-r.  f31) 


These,  nsed  in  (30),  make  it  become 


s—r  («— r)(l-f-«— r)  J  ^     '^ 

Ultimately,  therefore,  we  obtain  in  a  clear  manner 

This  seems  to  be  the  proper  limiting  form  of  the  binomial  theorem 
when  the  index  is  negative  unity.  It  asserts  that  the  two  exbreme 
equivalent  forms  may  be  combined  in  any  ratio  we  please,  since  r/* 
may  have  any  value.  If  r  =  0,  we  have  the  ascending  series  only. 
If  r  =  s,  then  tlie  descending  series  only.  If  «  =  2r,  we  obtain  half 
their  sum.  The  expansion  is  indeterminate,  but  the  degree  of  indeter- 
minateness  appears  to  be  merely  conditioned  by  the  size  of  the 
ratio  r/s. 

We  may  also  notice  that  the  suppositions  that  s  is  infinitely  small 
and  r  is  finite,  so  that 

=  Sy         and 


—  1-j-s        '  "  I  — 1+5— r         — 1— r' 


used  in  (30),  lead  us  to 


\r    — 1  — r     8  I 

-ari+a;-*-a;-3+ |  ;  (34) 

that  is,  the  difference  of  the  two  extreme  equivalent  series  divided 
by  0,  which  is,  of  course,  indeterminate. 
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rre  general  Operator,  fl  +  V~')*.     SuggeHed 
Derived  Equivahiiccis. 


33.  Some  years  flince,  after  noticing  flrnt  tbe  analytical  iind  then 
later  tbe  Dumericat  equivalence  of  tho  different  formnlus  for  tho 
Fonrier-Bessel  fnnctinn  arising  immeiJiately  fi-om  the  operator 
(l  +  V"')"'  by  the  use  of  the  two  extreme  forma  of  the  binomial 
theorem  (tbe  only  forma  then  known  to  me),  I  endeavoured  to  extend 
the  resalts  by  aubstitutitig  tho  opeiator  (l  +  v~')',  which  inelndea 
tbe  former,  and  comparing  the  extreme  fomis.  Thus,  calling  ii  the 
series  in.  ascending  powers  of  v~',  and  v  the  descending  Beriea,  bo 
that 

'--"-^-•- 


=  i+«v-'+- 


(35) 


and  integrating  (with  a^  for  operand,  as  nsoal  when  no  operand  i 
written),  we  obtain 


1+^+ 


-l)(»-2) 
f«-l)'(n 

^12       1 

^,' 

(38) 


and  tbe  snggeation  is  that  these  are  eqaivalent.  If  this  equivalence 
is  analytical,  and  we  snbstitote  v~'  for  x  and  integrate  a  second  time, 
we  obtain 

(|2)'     '*  (|3)' 


l+fw+- 


&{' 


■'(«-'y. 


■1)'(— 2)' 


.} ;      C«) 


and  obvions  repetitious  of  the  same  process  lead  ns  to 

which  an  clearly  the  cases  r  =  0  and  r  =  n  of  the  general  ezpres- 
irion 
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provided  n  is  not  a  negative  inte  «er,  when  we  know  that  closer  ex- 
amination is  required. 

Apparent  Failure  of  Numerical  Equivalence  in  certain  Cases, 

34.  Now,  although  the  equations  following  (35),  (36)  (excepting 
(43))  are  deducible  from  them  by  the  process  used  immediatelj  and 
without  trouble,  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  out  their 
meaning.  Considering  (37)  and  (38),  I  knew  that  in  the  case 
w  =  —J  the  equivalence  was  satisfactory  all  round,  though  not  very 
understandable.  When  n  is  0,  or  integral,  it  is  also  satis^tory,  for 
then  we  have  merely  a  perversion  of  terms  in  passing  from  tt  to  v. 
Bat  when  I  tried  the  case  n  =  —  ^,  and  subjected  it  to  numerical 
calculation,  with  the  expectation  of  finding  numerical  equivalence  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  the  initial  convergence  of  the  divergent 
series,  I  found  a  glaring  discrepancy  between  u  and  v.  Furthermore, 
on  taking  n  =  —  1,  we  produce 

u  =  €-*,  (44) 

|2 


which  show  no  sort  of  numerical  equivalence  whatever.     Similarly, 
n  =  —2  gives 

3          4 
u  =  l-2a;+— »'- |^a:'+ ,  (46) 


^  =  -3^P+^+i^+^:;j+---->  C^-?) 


which  also  do  not  show  any  numerical  equivalence.  I  was  therefore 
led  to  think  that  the  equivalence  in  the  case  of  the  Fourier. Bessel 
function  was  due  to  some  peculiarity  of  that  function,  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  function  is  the  meetiDg-place  of  many  remarkabilities.  The 
matter  was  therefore  put  on  one  side  for  the  time.  But,  more 
recently,  independent  evidence  in  other  directions  showed  me  that 
there  was  no  particular  reason  to  expect  such  a  complete  failure. 
And,  in  fact,  on  returning  to  the  discrepant  calculations  relating  to 
n  =  —  ^,  I  found  an  important  numerical  error.  When  corrected, 
the  results  for  u  and  v  agreed  as  fairly  as  could  be  expected. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 
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Probable  Salisfaetion  of  NumerKal  Equivalence  by  Initial  Go 
wilhin  a  certain  Bangefor  n,  m.,  n  =  —\  to  +1, 

nocrgenc* 

36.  Thu.,  n  =  -i  in  (37),  (38)  prodooe. 

"-'   i+w^t)      1513  !,i)+ 

(48) 

(49) 

Heretak0a9  =  4.    Then 

ii  =  i-i(i-S(i-Hi-H(i-iia- 

(50) 

This  was  the  ^st  case  TChich  failei],  the  error  ariein^  from  the 
namerical  eqnulity  o{  tno  consecutive  t«rma,  and  then,  a  little  later, 
of  another  two  coosecntive  terms,  nhich  cnaaed  a  skipping.     I  now 

1021K 

«=  0-5880,  ''  =  ?p|- 

Their  equivalence  reqnirea  that 


0  5880X14142 


hi" 


^rhich  ia  abont  right. 
When  »  =  3,  we  hare 


«  =  i-i+TV0-A(i-4l(i-H(>-Ha- 
V  =  ^rpTj  {i+riCi+n(i  +  Ha  +  "  ••  }. 

which  reqnirea  i — j  = 


1-(M3 


Ajid  when  ;b  =  1  we  have 

•  =  i-i+A(i-A(i-H(i-i\S>(i--- 
«  =  l^(n-A(i+|:(i+!i(i+....i 
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10625 


giving  u  =  08123,         V  = 


1  *. 

requiring  — j  =  0'76. 


-i' 


i 


Of  conrse  with  snch  a  small  valne  of  xi  we  cannot  expect  more 
than  a  very  rough  agreement,  because  the  convergence  of  the  t;  series 
is  confined  to  the  first  and  second  terms,  and  we  may  expect  an  error 
of  magnitade  of  the  ratio  of  the  second  to  the  first  term. 

36.  Now  take  n=  ^,    We  have 

•c*  r  1  9  3' .  7'  1 

*  =  g  1  ^+i6^+i27r6^+j3Tii^)»"''-  •  ••  / '  ^^^ 

and  in  case  of  x  =  1  we  have 

f*  =  i  +  i(i-TV(i-/c(i-H(i-T^A7(i-....  ,  (54) 

f  =  (j{i+iV(i+A(i+-:-Ki+..--}  ;  (55) 

which  make 
and  therefore 

Now  this  shows  a  large  error,  for  the  value  is  about  1*11.  This 
excess  in  v  is,  however,  made  a  deficit  by  not  counting  the  smallest 
term  in  the  v  series  (the  third  term).     Omitting  it,  we  make 

10625  -      1 

V  =  — TV and     rr  —  1*14. 

ii  !i 

Again,  with  a;  =  2,  we  have 

^  =  i+i-i^(i-A(i-ii(i-H(i-ll(i---.-  f 

t'  =  |{n-A(l  +  Tfe(l  +  ||(l  +  «i(l+....  }, 

making  u  =  1*365,  v  =  — jy —  X  2*. 

It 

This  makes  n  = =  I'Hf 

[i       1-04  X  1-18  ' 

which  is  very  good. 


u  =  1-2109, 

1-18 

^=    11     » 

? 

1 
-T-=  1024. 

4 
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37.  Now  poBButg  to  tlie  case  of  a  bigf^er  m,  viz.,  i,  we  may  remark 
that  this  differs  from  the  known  good  casa  n  =  —  |  by  an  integral 
diSereDtiatioa,  so  we  may  expect  good  results  again.     We  have 


•=-+IHH(-s('-s(.- 

(56) 

'=^^-i('+.-^(-il.(-^(-- 

(57) 

Taking  x  =  1  first,  giving 

.  =  i+j(i-i(i-j(i-,-,(i- 

(58) 

''=|('+!(i+i('+J('+H('+ 

(59) 

by  nol  connting  the  last  convergent,  that  is,  the  smallest  term  in  the 
c  series.     Its  inclnsion  makes  v  appreciably  too  big,  viz.  146. 
Next  take  z  =  2.     Thea 

«  =  l  +  i-^(l-ja-TVa-i'T(l-TV(i-l-i(i-..--  .     (60) 
i'=^{l  +  i(l  +  A(l+/.(l  +  lKl  +  JS(l  + i  (61) 


again  not  connting  the  smallest  term. 
Lastly,  with  x  =  3,  we  have 

«  =  i+i-f*(i-iCi-U(i-H(i-H(i-IKi-.-- 
«=^{i  +  T'r(i+V*(l  +  i(l  +  U(l+li(l  +  K-(I  +  - 


(62) 
(63) 


giving  w  =  21260,  V  =  21256, 

Again  neglecting  the  smallest  term  in  v,  though  it  is  of  littla  moment 
in  this  example.  The  tendency  for  v  to  be  too  big  when  the  smallest 
term  ia  fnliy  count«d  shoald  be  noted. 

38.  A  fnrtfaer  increase  of  n  to  {  gives  good  results,  and  likewise 
-f^.     Thns,  for  -j^  wo  have 

«  =  H-Aje(l-^a;(l-H«(l— ftSi«(l-A'5»'(l— ■".       («*) 
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giving  in  the  case  of  a;  =  1, 

1-815  1         1*880 

u  =  1-880,         V  =  — r-  ;      .-.  l-r-  =  77^72  =  1'086. 


T%    '       •  •  It^       1-815 


Thns  we  have  practically  gone  over  the  ground  from  n  =  —  J  to  =  1 
"viith  good  results,  so  far  as  the  lilmited  examples  are  concerned,  and 
there  can  be,  so  far,  scarcely  a  doubt  of  the  existence  of  numerical  equi- 
valence, in  the  same  sense  as  before  with  respect  to  the  ascending  and 
descending  series  for  the  Fourier-Bessel  function.  It  remains  to  examine 
cases  between  n  =  —-^  and  —1.  This  is  important  on  account  of  the 
complete  failure  in  the  latter  case  of  the  numerical  equivalence  when 
estimated  in  the  above  manner.  From  the  already  shown  indeter- 
minateness  of  the  binomial  expansion  when  n  =  —  1,  we  have  the 
suggestion  of  a  partial  explanation,  because  we  should  arrive  at  the 
form  au  +  bv,  where  a  +  5  =  1.  But  there  remains  the  fact  in- 
dicated that  the  extreme  forms  of  the  binomial  expansion  are 
equivalent,  so  that  we  should  expect  u  and  v  to  be  equivalent.  Since, 
however,  the  numerical  equivalence  of  the  different  forms  of  (l  -|-  ar)* 
becomes  very  unsatisfactory  when  n  is  or  is  near  —  1,  so  we  should 
not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  unsatisfactoriness  becomes  empha- 
sized in  the  case  of  u  and  v.     Such  is,  in  fact,  the  case. 

Failure  of  Numerical  Equivalence  of  Derived  Series  reckoned  hy  Initial 
Convergence,  at  first  slight,  and  later  complete,  when  n  approaches  a 
Negative  Integer. 

39.  Take  n  =  -f  in  (37),  (38).     Then 


Sx 
u=  1  — 
4 


i_I?/i_lL-fi_ii£fi_l££.  (66) 

16  V  36  \  64  \        100 

If  9    /         49    /.   121  /  1  ,^^^ 

4x^\i\        16a;  V       32x\       48a;V  J  ^     ^ 

When  a;  =  1,  we  find  that 

r.  .^                        0-25  or  0-39 
u  =  0*497,  V  = , 

according  as  we  do  not,  or  do,  count  the  smallest  term  in  v.     That  is, 

1  0*497 


{         0*25  or  0*39  ' 

Now  the  first  gives  far  too  great  a  result,  whilst  the  other,  though  not 
so  bad,  is  still  too  great.  That  is,  the  t;  series  gives  too  small  a 
i^esult,  when  the  smallest  term  is  fully  included.  A  part  of  the  next 
term  is  needed,  to  come  to  tt. 


m^^^Q^^i 
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When  X  =  S  we  deduce  tha 

1 

4  X  2  X  02S               1-88 

«-0-28.             1^- 

128or  Vm        V2B  or  lid' 

the  fii«t  oane  being  without,  a 

nd  the  second  with,  the  snxallest 

term 

in  t'.     Both  reBoltfl  Hre  too  great,  though  the  error  is  leas  than  the  last                   | 

terra  counted.     But  this  rule 

bi-eaks  down  when  we  pass  to  a:  =  S,                    | 

when  we  conclude  that 

«  =  om,        j^  =  - 

0176X4X3* 

the  former  case  being  withou 

,  and  the   latter  with,  the  smaJleHt  term                      1 

in  V.  But  the  result  is  too  big,  and  the  error  rnle  jnat  mentioned 
fails.  For  if  we  add  on  the  smallest  term  a  second  time,  we  obtain 
11604,  which  is  still  too  big. 

40.  Since  the  case  n  =  — j  is  bad,  we  may  expect  n  =  — ^'j^  to  be 
worse.     We  hare 


=  1- 


9«  , 


9.19  /£Y  _  9.18  ^  / 
|2  \2\wj  |3    |3    \} 


(OS) 


Here  take  x  =  l,  then  we  conclade  that 


But  it  cannot  lie  between  these  limits,  being  only  a  little  < 
ntiity.  So  add  on  to  «  the  next  term,  the  third  in  the  v  aeries.  ' 
will  give 


which  is  etill  too  great,  and,  of  course,  the  error  rule  is  wrong,  as  we 
suspected  just  DOW. 

Whilst  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  departure  from  nnmerioal* 
equivalence  of  w  and  v  in  the  sense  used  between  n  =  —^  and 
n  =  +1,  it  appears  that  when  n  is  below  ~\,  there  is  a  tendency  for 
the  t)  series  (convergent  part)  to  give  too  small  a  reNutt.  Thin  ten- 
dency, which  is  at  first  small,  becomes  prononnced  when  n  is  down  to 
— ^,  at  least  for  amall  values  of  x.  It  is  likely  tbat  for  large  values, 
the  rule  in  queation  might  still  bold  good.  But  sinking  below  — ^^ 
towards  —1  makes  the  tendency  become  a  marked  cbarocteristio,  and 
in  the  «nd  the  role  wholly  fails  except  for  an  infinite  value  of  x. 
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Success  of  AltemcUive  Method  of  Representation  by  Harmonic  Analifsxs. 

41.  We  may  then  adopt  another  method.  Thas,  (44)  and  (45) 
arise  from 

u  =  i-v-'  +  V-'-V-H....  ,  (70) 

V  =  V-V'  +  V'-V'  + (71) 

With  nnit  operand,  the  u  series  is  immediately  integprable  withoat 
any  obscurity,  giving  €~*.  The  v  series  leads  to  an  nn intelligible  re- 
sult. But  let  the  nnit  operand  be  repliskced  by  its  simple  harmonic 
equivalent.     Then 

N          1— V   1  f* 
r  =  (1— V  +  V  — ••  ••  )V  = i-l    cos  ma:  dm 

,         .1  f^cosmaj   - 

=  (l-V)i6-^  =  6-',        ((72) 

when  X  is  positive,  which  is  the  required  result.  We  are  only  con- 
cerned with  positive  as,  but  it  is  worth  noting  that  when  x  is  negative, 
this  method  makes  t;  zero.  This  is  also  in  accordance  with  the 
analytical  method,  or  (70)  directly  integrated,  for  we  suppose  the 
operand  to  start  when  «  =  0,  and  to  be  zero  for  negative  «,  which 
makes  u  also  zero  then. 

42.  As  regards  the  derived  formnleo  (39)  to  (42),  although  I  have 
not  examined  them  thoroughly  to  ascertain  limits  within  which  the 
saspccted  numerical  equivalence  may  obtain,  I  find  there  is  a  rough 
agreement  between  (41)  and  (42)  when  n  =  ^  and  m  =  3,  even  with 
aj  =  1,  and  the  convergency  confined  to  the  first  three  terms  of  r,  the 
results  being 

M  =  l-f-    1 (1 1 II  — ,  (7:3) 

2  \         16  \        54  \         128  \  ' 

t'  =  7^,|l  +  -fl-.:^(l----fl-....;  (74) 

which,  when  a  =  1,  give 

u  =:  1-47,  V  =  1-41. 

Again,  with  the  much  larger  value  a;  =  9,  we  have 

u  =  3-88,  V  =  3*87, 

which  is  a  very  close  agreement. 

This  is  promising  as  regards  further  numerical  agreement  when  m 
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is  mode  larger,  bat  the  promiBe  ia  not  fulfilled  wlien  m  in  as  bigas  10. 
Take  »  =  i  and  m  =  10  in  the  series  (41),  (42),  bo  that 

«=l  +  -('l ^Jl —rjl-....     ,  (75) 

Here  le  ^  I  makea  u  a  little  less  than  1^,  while  the  first  terui  uf  v  is 
2965,  which  is  very  little  changed  by  the  neict  two.  But  obaL-rve  a 
freah  pecnliarity  in  the  v  eeries.  Tbe  change  from  couvergency  to 
divergency  at  the  fonrth  term  is  ho  immensely  rapid  that  this  fact 
aioDO  mig'ht  reader  tLo  aerius  quite  ausaitablo  for  ajjproxiiniito 
nnmerical  calculation.  A  portion  of  the  term  following  the  least 
term  might  be  required  (thoagh  not  in  the  last  example),  but  when 
this  t«rm  ia  a  large  multiple  of  the  least  term,  no  definite  information 
is  obtainable. 

What  it  the  Meaning  of  Equivahnce  f     Sketch  of  Oradual  Development 
of  Ideat  concerning  Equivalence  and  Divergent  Seriei  {np  to  §  49). 

43.  In  the  preceding,  I  have  pnrposely  avoided  giving  any  de- 
finition of  "  eqaivaleuce."  Believing  in  example  rather  than  precept, 
I  have  preferred  to  let  the  formolse,  and  the  method  of  oblainicg 
tbem,  epeak  for  tbemBclveB.  Besides  that,  I  conld  not  give  a  satis- 
factory definition  which  I  could  feel  snro  wonld  not  require  subBe- 
qnent  revision.  Mathematics  is  an  experimental  science,  and 
definitions  do  not  come  first,  bat  later  on.  They  make  themselves, 
when  tbe  nature  of  the  snhject  has  developed  itself.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  lay  down  the  law  beforehand.  Perhaps,  therefore,  the  best 
thing  I  can  do  is  to  describe  briefly  several  successive  stages  of 
knowledge  relating  to  equivalent  and  divergent  series,  being  approxi- 
mately reprefeutative  of  personal  experience. 

(a).  Complete  ignorance. 

(b).  A.  convergent  series  has  a  limit,  and  therefore  a  definite 
vftlne.  A  divergent  series,  on  tbe  contrary,  is  of  infinite  value,  of 
coarse.  So  all  aolntions  of  physical  problems  mant  be  in  finite  terms 
or  in  convergent  series.     Otherwise  nonsense  is  made. 

The  Use  of  Alternating  Bivergpnl  Series.     Boole's  Rejection  of 
Continuout  Divergent  Seriei. 

44.  (c).  Eye-opening.  Bat  in  some  physical  probleme  divergent 
series  are  actually  ased  for  calculation.  A  notable  example  is 
Stokes's  divergent  formula  for  the  oscillating  fnnotion  Ja(z).  He 
showed  that  the  error  WM  less  than  the  last  term  included.     Now 
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series  of  this  kind  haye  the  terms  altematelj  positire  and  negatiTe. 
This  seems  to  give  a  clue  to  the  nnmerical  meaning.  The  terms  get 
bigger  and  bigger,  but  the  alternation  of  sign  prevents  the  assump- 
tion of  an  infinite  valne,  either  positive  or  negative.  It  is  possible  to 
imagine  b,  finite  quantity  split  np  into  parts  alternately  positive  and 
negative,  and  of  suocesHively  increasiDg  magnitude  (after  a  certain 
point,  for  example) .  It  is  a  bad  arrangement  of  parts,  certainly,  but 
understandable  roughly  by  the  initial  convergence.  So  the  use  of 
alternating  divergent  series  may  be  justified  by  numerical  convenienoe 
in  an  approximate  calculation  of  the  value  of  the  function. 

But,  by  the  same  reasoning,  a  direct  divergent  series,  with  all  terms 
of  one  sign,  is  of  infinite  value,  and  therefore  out  of  court.  It  cannot 
have  a  finite  value,  and  cannot  be  the  solution  of  a  physical  problem 
involving  finite  values.  This  seems  to  be  what  Boole  meant  in  his 
remark  on  p.  475  of  his  *  Differential  Equations  '  (3rd  edition)  : — **  It 
is  known  that  in  the  employment  of  divergent  series  an  important 
distinction  exists  between  the  cases  in  wl^ich  the  terms  of  the  aeries 
are  ultimately  all  positive,  and  alternately  positive  and  n^ative.  In 
the  latter  case  we  are,  according  to  a  known  law,  permitted  to  employ 
that  portion  of  the  series  which  is  convergent  for  the  calculation  of 
the  entire  value."  He  proceeded  to  exemplify  this  by  Petzval*8  in- 
tegrals. The  argument  is  equivalent  to  this.  Change  the  sign  of  » 
in  the  Series  C,  equation  (3)  above.  Let  the  result  be  C.  Then  we 
must  use  the  Series  C  when  x  is  positive,  and  C  when  x  is  negative. 
This  amounts  to  excluding  the  direct  divergent  series  altogether,  and 
using  only  the  alternating.  That  is,  we  have  one  solution,  not  two. 
Professor  Boole  did  not  say  what  the  "  known  law  '*  was.  His  above 
authoritative  rejection  of  direct  divergent  series  led  me  away  from  the 
truth  for  many  years.  The  plausibility  of  the  argument  is  evident,  as 
evident  as  that  the  value  of  a  direct  divergent  series  is  infinity. 


Divergent  Series  as  Differentiating  Operators. 

45.  (d).  Later  on,  divergent  series  presented  themselves  in  an 
entirely  different  manner.  In  the  solution  of  physical  problems  by 
mdans  of  differentiating  or  analytical  operators,  the  operators  them- 
selves may  be  either  convergent,  or  alternatingly  divergent,  or  directly 
divergent.  That  is,  they  are  so  when  regarded  algebraically,  with  a 
differentiator  regarded  as  a  quantity.  When  the  operations  indicated 
by  the  operator  are  carried  out  upon  a  function  of  the  variable,  the 
solution  of  the  problem  arises,  and  in  a  convergent  form.  Here,  then, 
we  have  the  secret  of  the  direct  divergent  series  at  last.  It  is  nume- 
rically meaningless,  when  considered  algebraically,  with  a  quantity 
and  its  powers  involved.  But  analytically  considered,  the  question 
of  divergency  does  not  arise.    The  proper  use  of  divergent  series  is  as 
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analjtical  operators  to  obtain  convergent  algebraical  aolationa.  The 
BerieA  C  and  C  above  referred  to  are  then  truly  the  two  independent 
Bolutions  of  a  certain  differential  equation,  and  neither  shoald  be 
rejected,  for  they  are  natoral  companiona. 

JHtappearanee  of  the  BUtinction  between  Direct  and  Alternating 
Divergent  Series. 

46.  (e).  Bat,  Btill  parsaing  the  sabjeut  along  the  same  lines,  this 
view  is  soon  fonud  to  be  imperfect.  For  a  given  opci-ator  leading  to 
a  convergent  Bolation  one  way  nijiy  lead  to  a  divergent  solution  by 
nnother.  Or  it  ra&y  lead  to  the  same  olgebrjiieal  fanction  by  diverse 
ways.  These  and  other  considerations  ghon'  that  dive.'geDt  aeries, 
even  vbea  continuously  divergent,  most  be  considered  numerically 
as  well  as  algebraically  and  analytically.  But  in  the  analytical  use 
of  a  direct  or  continnonsly  divergent  series  every  term  must  bo  used, 
if  the  reenlt  is  a  convergent  series.  Tot  it  is  plain  that  we  cannot  count 
the  whole  divergent  series  numerically,  because  it  has  no  limit.  And 
on  examination  we  find  that  the  initial  convergent  part  of  the  con- 
tinuously divergent  series  gives  the  vslue  of  the  fanction  in  the  same 
aense  as  an  altematingly  divergent  scries.  In  the  latter  case  we 
come  nearest  to  the  valoe  by  stopping  at  the  smallest  term,  where 
the  oscillation  is  least.  If  we  now  make  all  ternm  positive,  so  that 
the  series  is  continnonsly  divergent,  and  treat  it  in  the  same  way, 
and  stop  when  the  addition  made  by  a  fresh  term  is  the  smallest, 
we  come  near  the  true  value. 

We  now  seem  to  have  something  like  a  distinct  theory  of  divergent 
series.  The  supposed  distinction  between  the  alternating  and  the 
continuous  divergent  series  has  disappeared.  Analytical  equivalence 
of  two  series,  one  convergent,  the  other  divergent,  may  require  all 
terms  in  the  divergent  one  to  be  eonnted.  Numerical  equivalence 
exists  also,  bat  is  governed  by  the  initial  convergtincy. 

Broader  and  Deeper  Vieiot  obtained  by  the  Oeneraliied  Calcvliu. 
Aaatylical,  Numerical,  and  Algebraical  Equivalences.  Equivalence 
not  necettarily  IdetUity. 

^7.  (/).  The  last  view  is  a  distinct  advance,  and  it  is  certainly 
trae  in  the  case  of  many  equivalences,  including  some  which  are  of 
importance  in  mathematical  physics.  Bnt,  again,  furtheF  examina- 
tion shows  that  the  last  word  has  not  been  said.  For  on  seeking  to 
explain  the  meaning  and  origin  of  equivalent  series,  we  are  led  to  a 
theory  of  generaliied  differentiation,  involving  the  inverse  factorial 
■s  a  completely  continnoas  fnnction  both  ways,  and  to  methods  of 
tmltiplying  equivalent  forma  to  any  extent,  and  in  a  generalized 
manner,  all  prariona  examples  being  merely  special  extreme  cases  of 
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the  general  resnlis.  We  also  come  to  confirm  the  idea  we  have 
recognized  that  equivalence  may  he  understood  in  three  distinct  senses, 
yiz.,  analytical,  algehraical,  and  uamerical.  The  first  nse  made  hy  me 
of  equivalent  series,  one  of  which  is  continuously  divergent,  was 
analytical  only.  The  second  use  was  numerical.  The  third  is  alge- 
hraical, through  the  generalized  algehraical  theorems.  We  also  see 
that  equivalence  does  not  necessarily  or  usually  mean  identity, 
Thus  the  series  A,  B,  C  are  analytically,  algebraically,  and  numeri- 
cally equivalent  with  x  positive.  But  they  are  not  algebraically 
identical.  The  identity  is  given  hy  C  =  i(AH-B).  This  point  is 
rather  important  in  some  transformations,  and  explains  some  pre- 
viously inexplicahle  peculiarities.  Thus,  the  series  A  is  real  whether 
nc  he  real  or  a  pure  imaginary.  In  the  latter  case,  we  get  the  oacil- 
lating  function  Zo{x\  the  original  Fourier  cylinder  function.  Bat 
the  equivalent  series  C  becomes  complex  hy  the-  same  transformation. 
The  above-mentioned  identity  explains  it.  The  second  solution  of 
the  oscillating  kind  is  brought  in,  as  will  appear  a  little  later  (§  70). 

Partial  Failure  of  Interpretation  of  Numerical  Value  of  Divergent  Series 
hy  Initinl  Convergence.     Further  Explanation  yet  required. 

48.  (g).  But  whilst  we  thus  greatly  extend  our  views  concerning 
divergent  series,  the  question  of  numerical  equivalence,  which  jnst 
now  in  (/)  seemed  to  be  about  settled,  becomes  again  obscured.  The 
property  that  the  value  of  a  divergent  series,  including  the  con- 
tinnously  divergent,  may  be  estimated  by  the  initially  converprent 
part,  is  a  very  valuable  one.  But  the  property  is  not  generally  true, 
and,  in  fact,  sometimes  fails  in  a  very  marked  manner.  We  must, 
therefore,  reserve  for  the  present  the  question  of  numerical  equiva- 
lence in  general,  and  let  the  explanation  evolve  itself  in  course  of 
time.  If  definitely  understandable  numerical  equivalence  of  series 
were  imperative  under  all  circumstances,  then  I  am  afraid  that  the 
study  of  the  subject  would  be  of  doubtful  value.  But  the  matter  has 
not  this  limited  range,  a  very  important  application  of  divergent 
series  being  their  analytical  use,  which  is  free  from  the  numerical 
difficulty.  For  example,  the  extreme  forms  of  the  binomial  theorem 
may,  when  considered  numerically  equivalent,  be  utterly  useless.  Yet 
they  may  be  employed  to  lead  to  other  series,  either  convergent,  or  it 
may  be  divergent,  but  with  a  satisfactory  initial  convergence  con- 
trasting with  the  original.  Note  that  the  series  may  sometimes  take 
the  form  of  definite  integrals,  apparently  of  infinite  or  of  indefinite 
value.  In  any  case  we  should  not  be  misled  by  apparent  uninteU 
ligibility  to  ignore  the  subject.  That  is  not  the  way  to  get  on.  We 
have  seen  the  error  fallen  into  by  Boole  and  others  on  the  subject  of 
divergent  series.     It  is  not  so  long  ago,  either,  since  mathematicians 
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of  the  highest  repate  coald  not  see  the  validity  of  inTesCigatiotiB  based 
npon  the  nse  of  the  algebrnic  imaginary.  The  results  reached  were, 
according  to  them,  to  be  regarded  as  snggeative  merely,  and  required 
proof  by  methods  not  involving  the  imaginary.  But  familiarity  has 
bred  contempt,  and  at  the  pi-eaent  day  the  imagiaary  is  a  generally 
used  ponerfnl  engine,  which  I  should  think  most  mathematician  a 
(insider  can  be  trnsted  (if  well  treated)  to  give  valid  proofs,  though 
it  certainly  does  need  cautious  treatment  sometimes,  and  perhaps 
auxiliary  aid.* 

Afpliealiwi  of  Generalised  Binomial  Theorem,  to  obiain  a  Generalized 
Formula  for  log  x. 
49.  Ijet  na  now  pass  on  to  view  the  logarithm  in  its  generalized 
aspect.  One  way  of  generalizing  logic  is  to  regard  it  as  the  limit 
of  (djdn)]^  when  n  =  0.  Now,  using  the  generalized  binomial 
tlieoreiD 

(!  +  '»)-  =  2^^*  (7?) 

where  r  has  any  valneand  the  step  is  nnity,  we  obtain  by  this  process 


>»«(■+•)  =  sf5;{f^„ 


=  ^^^- 


/(0)'_(|-r)'l 

where  the  accent  means  differentiation  to  n,  after  which  the  special 
Tftlnea  are  given  to  the  at^ment.     Or,  since 

1     1  sinrT  ^         (W)'  fin) 

|7fr;  =  -;^.     •"d    -^--Ji.)- 


(78) 


(79) 


if /(n)  ii  the  ioTene  factorial,  therefore 

log(i+.)  =  S^!S^(£- 


Bat  also 

/(O)  =  1,  fifi)  =  0  =  0517!,  t  !■— ^  =  1, 

by  §  17  and  eqaation  (94),  Part  I.     So  we  reduce  to 
lo|{(l+z)  =  -0  +  S  <f(r)/'(-r). 


(81) 


pi  we  loM-j  birij  regard  the  theoij  of  genenliicd  »B>l;iia  u  being  now 
«  «taga  erf  dareloptnent  u  the  theorj  of  the  imagiiiu7  ww  before  the 
it  of  the  modem  Uuory  of  faaotion*.    Not  thkt  I  know  maoh  kbout  the 
latter;  dw  big  book  lately  turned  out  b;  Fonjth  rereaU  to  ma  quite  uaeipeot«d 
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60.  To  obtain  the  common  formala  for  the  logarithm,  take  r  =:  0. 
Then,  since 

/'(-1)=1.       A-2)  =  -l.       /'(-3)=!2,       /'(-4)  =  -!3,       Ac, 

we  reduce  (81)  to 

log(l+a^)  =  -.C  +  /'(0)+a/'(-l)+£/'(-2)+?/(-3)H-.... 


=  a?-ia^  +  iar»-iaj*  + (82) 

When  r  =  J  in  (81),  we  have 


Now  here  all  the  differential  coefficients  of  the  inverse  factorials 
may  be  put  in  terms  of /'(— ^)  by  means  of  the  formula 

/(n)+n/'(n)=/(n-.l),  (84) 

which  follows  from 

n/^W  =/(«-!);  f85) 

but  since  the  resultiDg  formula  does  not  seem  to  be  useful,  and  is 
complicated,  it  need  not  be  given  here. 

Deduction  of  FormtUa  for  (l +  «)"*. 
51.  If  we  differentiate  (81)  with  respect  to  x,  we  obtain 

=  txrf(r)f{^r-l),  (8(>) 

where  the  second  form  of  the  series  is  got  by  increasing  r  by  unity  in 
the  first.  Here  note  that  we  have  a  definite  expansion,  whereas  in 
§  32  we  found  the  binomial  expansion  to  be  indeterminate.      When 

r  =  0  in  (86)  we  have,  of  course,  the  special  foi-m  !—«+«'— 

It  is  also  right  when  r  =  |. 

Deduction  of  Formula  for  €~*. 

62.  Now  regard  (86)  as  true  analytically,  and  we  can  obtain  a 
formula  for  e"'.     For,  first  put  V"*  for  as,  giving 
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jq^,  =  Sv-'/W/X-r-l).  (87) 
Integrating,  we  obtain 

.-  =  S«'[/M]V(-r-0.  M) 

Thia  is  quite  correct  wben  r  =  0,  when  we  obtain  the  ordinary 
formnia  1— ir-{- Another  form  of  (88)  is 


I7ow  when  r  =  ^,  the  sqnan)  of  the  sine  eqasia  nuity  tbroughont, 
giving 

■-'  =  -  p  {(hJ)'»^+(M)'"^+(M)'"^H(M)'»i+.. .. 

+(li)'»-i+(|}y.-i+(|})'i-i+,...  |.    (90) 

Since  we  also  have 

^  =  |V  +  -i+----+pT  + (!") 

the  product  of  (90)  and  (91)  should  be  noity.    That  is, 

-•-  i  'm' .  "ill)' ,  «-=a)' ,  (i=Hy . 


M  ■^  lit    w 


1  H  +    Li    ^  U^ 

fcbjy ,  (irity ,  ibLi)' , 


!L* 


II 


,(14)'  Cii)' 


+ (92) 

Goiog  by  the  ordinary  principles  of  the  algebra  of  convrrgent 
series,  we  should  couciadB  that  the  coefficient  of  i'  was  — »',  and  that 
the  coefficientB  of  the  other  powers  of  x  were  zero.  But  this  rule  is 
not  generally  true  in  series  of  the  present  kind,  as  we  have  already 
exemplified.  Therefore,  to  see  how  it  goes  in  the  immediate  case,  I 
hava  calculated  the  value  of  the  coefficient  of  «*.     By  (84)  we  have 
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i+ZW  -  /!^Zl)  (93) 

and  from  this  we  may  derive,  when  r  is  a  positive  integer, 

/('•+i)-o.4.  J.  .  .  ._i A-i)  r94) 


and  also 

Therefore,  when  r  is  positiyely  integral,  we  have 


(95) 


(96) 


which  makes  the  coefficient  of  x*  in  (92)  become 

-.2F+(|-2)(2-P)  +  (f-|)(|  +  2-F)  +  (|-f)a+J  +  2-F)  +  ...., 

where,  for  brevity,  F  ntands  for  /'(— i)//(— i).  it  is  readilj  seen 
that  the  complete  coefficient  of  F  vanishes,  and  the  remainder  reduces 

Therefore  the  coefficient  of  x'^  in  (92)  contributes  one-half  of  the  total, 
and  the  other  half  must  be  given  by  (or  rather,  be  equivalent  to)  the 
sum  of  the  terms  involving  x.  Although  I  have  not  thoroughly 
investigated  this,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  inconsistency. 

Remarks  on  Equivalences  in  Factorial  Formulce.     Verifications. 
53.  If  it  is  given  that 

¥(x)=Xx^<t>(r),  (98) 

it  does  not,  as  already  remarked  in  effect,  follow  that  0(r)  is  a 
definitely  unique  function  of  r.  But  it  is  sometimes  true,  and  then 
the  equation 

0  =  2  «*'0  (r)  (99) 

may  require  the  vanishing  of  every  coefficient.  For  example,  using 
(88)  above,  if  we  differentiate  it  to  a;  we  obtain 

-.-'=2  »-/(r-l)/(r)/(-r-l) 

=2  «'[/(r)?:^^^r|=!l  .  (100) 
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Therafore,  b;  adding  this  equation  to  (88),  we  obtain 


0  =  S:fW)]'{/(- 


.£(; 


^}- 


Now  it  ia  a  fact  that  this  ia  trne,  term  by  terra,  when  r  ^  o,  I,  2,  3, 
&o.  Bnt  (101)  is  not  true  in  the  eame  manner  generally.  Only 
Trhen/(n)  =  0,  that  is,  when  n  is  a  negative  integer,  do  wo  have 

«f  (»)=/'(»-!).  (102) 

by  (93).  which  is  general.     Put  n  =  — r— 1  to  suit  (101).     But 

/(-■■-a)     /f-.-i) 


/'(-'-■)-' 
liy  (9.'!).    Therefoto  (101)  is  the 


(103) 


(104 


wliich  does  not  Tanisli  term  by  term,  except  for  the  special  valnee  of 
r  indicated.    Integrating  (104),  we  obtain 


S4.  The  case  r  =  0  we  have  already  had,  when  the  constant  is  1, 
so  it  should  be  1  generally.     The  case  r  ^  \ix  represented  by 

ftnd  the  following  in  a  verification : — The  right  member  is 

|(V-*-iV-|+iV-t-....+v'-iTl+ivl-....) 
= -(tan-' v-*+ tan-V)  =  -  tan-' ^^^±^ 


—  -tan-' CO  = 


(107) 


Althongh  the  validi^  of  this  process  of  evaluation  may  be  donbted, 
there  is  no  inconsistency  exhibited. 

5S.  The  other  formnla  of  a  Bimilar  kind,  viz., 
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when  similarly  treated,  gives 

1  =  2  V-ZC-r)  =  2  V'fir)  =  6^  (109) 

That  is,  €^l  =  1,  which  is  a  case  of  Taylor's  theorem,  if  we  do  not  go 
too  close  to  the  boandary  where  the  operand  begins.  That  is, 
regarding  the  operand  as  F(a;),  it  is  tamed  to  ¥(x+i). 

Application   of  Oeneralized  Exponential   to  obtain  other   Oeneralited 

FormulcB  involving  the  Logarithm. 

66.  Now  retnm  to  the  fundamental  exponential  formula 

C  =  2  aff(r),  (110) 

and  deriye  from  it  some  other  logarithmic  formulsd.  Differentiate  to 
r,  then 

0  =  €*logaj+2  «'/'(r).  (Ill) 

A  second  differentiation  to  r  gives 

0  =  ^e'Qogxy+X  ^f"(r).  (112) 

A  third  differentiation  gives 

0  =  c'(loga;)H2  ^f"'(r\  (113) 

and  so  on.     Or,  all  together, 

log*-       ^a'/Cr)-      liff(r)-       •S.nff'iT)- ^"*' 

Now  combine  them  to  see  if  they  fit.  Thru:,  we  have  the  elementary 
fui-mala 

aie*  =  f'  1 1  +  log  a.+^|5l'+ ....  I ,  (115) 

and  this,  by  the  use  of  (ll*),  becomes 


2  «•(>-/'  +  =£•'- ^'  +  ....)(r), 


(116) 

/ 

which,  by  Taylor's  theoi'em,  is  the  same  as 

2  affCr-l)  =  «  2  x'fir)  =  xe^ ,  (117) 

jis  required. 

57-  Again,  differentiate  (111)  to  x.     We  obtain 

0  =  6*  log  a;  +  e'x-^  +  2  rx^^fir) 

=  -2  ar'/'(0+^^-*  +  2  «''(r+l)/'(r+l),  (118) 

by  using  (111)  again,  and  (110).     So 
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=  Sa:'mr-l)-r/(r)}.  (119) 

Here  the  factor  of  x'  ia  identical  with  /(r),  by  (84),  which  corrobor- 

68.  Retaming  to  (111),  if  we  try  to  make  a  eeries  for  logz  in. 
powers  of  x  we  obtain 

-log;,=  S.'(l-.+|-....)/M 

=  2;.'{/M-/(r-m-i/'(r-2)-!/(r-a)  +  ....}.(120 

Tbia  is  done  by  making  z""  be  the  repreaentative  power  throughont, 
by  reducing  the  value  of  r  by  unity  in  the  second  term  in  the  first 
series,  by  two  in  the  third  term,  and  bo  on.     Or 

=  I«'^{/W-/('-l)  +  |5/('-«-r3/('-3)  +  ---  }    (121) 

r(r-l) 


t 


rifin')' 


(U2) 


This  is  striking,  hnt  not  naable. 

Also,  if  we  try  to  get  a  eenes  for  a;"'  we  fail.  The  property  (84) 
comes  in,  and  brings  ns  to  a''  =  «''  in  the  end.  This  failure  ia  not 
obvions  a  priori  in  factorial  mathematics. 

Deduction  of  a  Special  Logarithmic  Formula. 

69.  Now  let  the  formula  (111)  be  specialized  by  taking  r  =  0.  We 
then  hare 

-iog«  =  .-[/'(o)+irci)+»"/'(2)+.... 

+»-r(-i)+x-r(-«+.--o-  (123) 

Here,  for  the  negative  values  of  n  we  have 

/'(-1)  =  1,  /'(-2)  =  -l,  /(-3)=[2,  /'(-4)=-l3.  (124) 
and  ao  on,  whilst  for  the  poaitive  we  have 

/■(o)  =  C,    /'(l)  =  C-l,   /(2)  =  i(C-i-J), 


/W  =  |{c-(.+j+i+....+l)}, 


(125) 
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by  (84).    Using  these  in  (128)  we  obtain 

-<'--«)='-(H-l-L>--) 

-*-'{«+|j(l+i)+,7(l+i+i)  +  ....  }  •      (126) 


The  first  series  is  the  ordinary  expression  for  e^x"^  with  the  terms 
inverted,  whilst  the  latter  contains  a  reminiscence  of  the  oompanion 
to  the  Fourier  cylinder  f onction. 

60.  To  see  whether  there  is  a  notable  convergency  tor  calculation, 

take  a;  =  2.     Then 

6-»  =  0-1868, 

X       of 

This  is  evidently  about  |  by  the  look  of  it,  especially  when  diagram- 
matically  represented*     Also 

aj+!^(l+i)+....  =9-7479. 

So  (126)  gives 

log  2  =  0-1353  X  9-7479-  0-5772—0'375  X  01358 
=  0-6909. 

By  common  logarithmic  tables  we  find  log  2  =  0-6923.  The  differ- 
ence is  0*0014.  Doing  it  another  way,  we  nmy  prove  by.maltiplicatioii 
that 

^^.f     .^. ^' 


{a5+|'(l+i)+|(l+i+i)  +  ....  } 


•C*       sc*       aj* 


2       *»  3       '4 


which  is  an  interesting  transformation.  This,  with  a;  =  2,  gives 
1*3203,  and  produces  a  much  closer  agreement.  It  is  probably  for- 
tuitous. 

Ind^endent  Establishment  of  the  Last, 
61.  We  can  establish  (126)  independently  thus : — ^We  have 

(128) 


1 

X 

= 

X 

a 

-X 

• 

=  T+^-|l+E-R+ <129) 
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Integrate  to  x.     Theu 


-*r,+is- (™r 


wheD  C  IB  some  constaiitr  introdtioed  by  the  integration.  To  find  it, 
note  that  the  sai-iea  with  the  eiponential  factor  vanishes  when  i  is 
infinite ;  ao  (130)  givea 


-log  as, 


(131) 


It  is  not  immediately  obvionB  that  the  fanotion  preceding  the 
logarithm  in  (131)  increases  infinitely  with  x.  Bnt  by  (1U7)  we  may 
regard  It  as  the  ratio 


and  we  see  that  the  terms  in  the  numerator  become  infinitely  greater 
than  those  to  correspond  in  the  denominator, 

A  FormuJafor  Euler'a  Constant. 
62.  Next  examine  whether  (131)  gives  a  ivpid  approximation  to 
the  valne  of  C.     When  as  =  1  wo  get 

I-i+iV-BV+ -0  =  0'77,  say. 

When  I  =  2  we  get  l'3203-0-6B03  =  OBSOO. 
When  a;  =  3  we  get  1-6888— riooa  =  0-5780. 
So  with  X  ■=  2  the  error  is  about  -j  J-g  only.     The  nstial  formula 


C  =  l+|+i  +  .. 


.+J-10 


vithr 


ifl  very  slow.  Ten  terms  make  O'SS,  Twenty  make  abont  0-602, 
which  is  still  far  wrong.  We  see  that  (131)  will  give  C  pretty 
(jnickly  with  a  moderate  valne  of  x. 

63.  In  passing,  we  may  note  that  the  fanotion 


is  represented  by 


(133) 
(134) 
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and  also  by 


^('»-i^+i|? )  =  e'(v-«-iv-+iv^-....)a85) 


=  €*  log  (1  +  V-')  =  log  ^^j  e» 

whicli  may  be  osefol  later. 


a36) 


Deduction  of  Second  Kind  of  Bessel  Function,  Ko(x)f  from  the  OeneraltMed 

Formula  of  the  First  Kind. 

64.  A  similar  treatment  of  the  generalized  formula  for  the  Fonrier- 
Bessel  function  leads  to  the  companion  function..    Thus,  take 


I.(x)  =  2  y'[/(r)]', 


a37) 


as  in  (76)  Part  I,  the  value  of  y  being  ia?.    Differentiate  to  r. 
Then 

0  =  I,(«)  log  y + 2S  y'f(r)f(r).  (188) 

Here  take  the  special  case  r  =  0.    Then  we  have 

0  =  Io(a!)  log  y 


+2 


{c+y(C-l)+^(C-l-J)  +^,(C-l-i-i)  +  ....  } 


+  ^{&-jG^.li+^;^--}- 


(139) 


The  third  line  is  apparently  zero.     But  it  must,  as  we  shall  see, 
be  retained,  though  in  a  changed  form.     Or 


-Io(«)Oogy*  +  C). 


(140) 


Another  way.     Automatic  Standardization, 

65.  Now  the  right  member  is  certainly  not  zero,  for  it  represents 
the  companion  of  lo(aj),  as  may  be  proved  in  various  ways,  classical 
and  unclassical.     One  way  is  from  the  formula  for  lii(^),  thus, 


I,(x)  =  ?^(H- 


y 


+ 


t 


n\       |2^(l  +  n)      J2(l  +  MX2  +  n) 


"y"  •  •  •  • 


(141) 
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When  n  is  not  an  inte(fer,  I,(^)  and  \-n{')  are  different,  and  repre- 
sent two  independent  eolutionB  of  tbe  characteristio  differential  equa- 
tion. But  when  n  is  any  integer,  positive  or  negative,  they  become 
identical,  bo  only  one  Bolation  ia  ^t.  Then  another  is  (when  n  ^  O) 
represented  by  the  rate  of  variation  of  I«(a:J  with  n  when  rt  =  u. 
Thaa, 


_^(?)  =  . 


i.w{|.=«+|^} 


UO+n)" 


ni- 


»xa+»;  ' 


(112) 


vrhich,  when  n  ^  0,  ie  by  inapection  the  function  on  the  right  aide  of 
(1-40).  Notice  that  this  method  of  obtaining  the  second  eulation, 
like  the  juBt  preceding  method,  gives  it  immediately  in  the  ibrm 
properly  standardized  so  ae  to  vanish  at  infinity.  The  constant  C 
comes  in  aatomatically,  and  requii'ea  no  separate  evaluation. 


The  Operator  pTodacing  Kufji). 
66.  But  onr  immediate  object  of  attention  should  be  the  function 
on  the  left  side  of  (140).     How  it  can  be  equivalent  to  the  ri^ht 
member  is  a  mystery.     It  is  certainly  an  tixtreme  form,  if  correct. 
We  may  write  it  in  the  form 


i-a>|i+a'j2-a*|3 +. . . . , 

(143) 

where  A  ia  djdy.     Now  the  other  function  U(.J:)  is 

a-'    a-*   a"" 

(144) 

vrithont  any  mystery,  and  wa  bw  at  once  that  these  forms 

are  ana- 

logons  to 

*-'=  a-a'+a'-a*+....  , 

(14o) 

*'=i+A-'+a-'+A-'+ 

(146) 

the  latter,  corresponding  to  (144),  being  ohvions,  whilst  the  former, 
analogous  to  (143),  is  an  extreme  form  already  considered  and  ex- 
plained ;  see  equationa  (71),  (72).  The  uniotelligibiltty  of  (14:t)  is  no 
evidence  of  its  iuaocni-acy.  More  puzzling  things  than  it  have  been 
cleared  up. 

67.  "We  may  also  employ  the  special  formola  (126),  of  which  we 
had  arparate  verifications.  Multij)ly  it  by  e'  and  then  write  a~'  for 
X.    TliuB, 
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0  =  (C -f  log  A "O*^"'  +  (^ - A*|l^+  A'|2 -  A*l84- . . . .  ) 


-(A-'+^(i+i)+....),      (147) 


-where  we  see  that  the  operator  (143)  appears.     Integrating,  we 
have 

A- A'll  +....=  y  +  ^,  (1 +i)  +....- (C  +  log  A-i)  I.(«),  (148) 

comparing  which  with  (140),  we  see  that 

(log  A-)  !,(«)  =  Ux)  log  ? ;  (149) 

2 

for  which  a  verification  wonld  be  desirable. 


Companion  Formulce,  'So{qx)  and  Ko(gir),  derived  from  Companion 
Operatorsy  expressed  in  Descending  Series.  Also  in  Ascending 
Series.' 

68.  Passing,  however,  at  present  to  more  manageable  operators 
involving  the  two  solntions  and  different  forms  thereof,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  introduce  a  notation  and  standardization  which  shall 
exhibit  the  synmietrj  of  relations  most  clearly,     Thns,  let 

H,(5.)  =  (^.;  (150) 

K.(qx)  =  j^-^,  (151) 

Here  ^  is  a  constant  and  v  is  d/dx.  Supei-ficially  considered,  these 
functions  only  differ  in  one  being  i  times  the  other.  But  the  common 
theory  of  the  imaginary  does  not  hold  good  here,  or  in  operators 
generally.     In  a  descending  series  we  have 

H,(g.)  =  c,«(^J{  i+^^-+^,+^«I,+....  }.    (152) 

as  already  shown.  It  is  twice  the  function  C,  equation  (3).  Simi« 
larly,  we  may  integrate  (151)!     Introduce  the  factor  e"^*,  thus. 


(2'- V')*  ~        (29V- V')*  v-g 


=2«-(,-^-^J.       (1«») 
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Expand  in  ucendisg  powers  of  y,  uid  then  integrate ;  then 


K.(si)  = 


K^l 


...}    .      (155) 


Thas  the  fnnotion  Ka(qx)  only  diSera  from  St^qx)  in  the  changed 
sign  of  qx,  except  ander  the  radical.  These  are  the  most  primitivo 
solatioos  of  the  characteristic  equation,  and  are  UHefnl  as  operatorB 
relating  to  inward  and  outward  going  cylindrical  naves,  aa  well  as 
for  namerical  pnrposes.     The  fnnction.  K„{qx)  is  also  expreesed  by 

-T.(5»)(l"gf+C)}.      (156) 
By  T„(qx)  here  and  later  sboald  be  underBtood  merely  the  ascending 


(157) 


Transf/irmntinn  from.   '&„{qx')   to  the   C/nnpani'on   Oscillating  Functions 
Jo(Kt)  and  Ou(sx),  both  in  Ascendiitg  and  Detconding  Series. 

69.  The  connection  between  these  fanctions  H^  and  Ko  and  the 
oscillatory  fanctions  is  very  important,  but  was  in  oae  respect 
exceedingly  obscure  to  me  until  lately.  Thus  (157)  and  (156)  are 
QSnally  reckoned  to  be  conipanion  solations  (nnleita  as  regards  the 
nnmerical  factor).  But  if  we  take  7  =  si  in  (157),  the  function 
remains  real,  and  becomes  the  oscillatory  fnnction,  the  original 
cyliiider  function  of  Fourier,     Thas 


l,(q^)=J.(s.)  =  .-{US,-£^, 


(158) 


On  the  other  hand,  the  same  transformation  in  (156)  makea  it  com- 
plex,  on  account  of  the  logarithm.     Thus,  using 

log  ga  =  log  rix  =  log»x+  log  i  =■  log«r+JiV,  (163) 

by  the  well-known  formula  fop  e'"™,  we  convert  (156)  to 

Ko(3i)  =  Go(«)-iJo(»),  (160) 
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where  Jo(8x)  is  the  same  as  in  (158),  and  Qo(8x)  is  its  oscillatory  com- 
panion given  by* 

G,(«)  =  ^|-^+'-§(i+i)-J^,(i+i+i)+.... 


-Jo(«)(log|+c)}.         (161) 


What  is  obscure  here  is  the  getting  of  only  one  oscillating  function 
from  Io(^a;),and  of  two  from  Koiqx).  In  corresponding  forms  of  the 
first  and  second  solutions  we  should  expect  both  oscillating  solutions 
to  arise  in  both  cases.  However  this  be,  the  transformation  (160)  ia 
in  agreement  with  the  other  form  (155).  For,  if  we  make  the  change 
9  =  irt  in  it,  we  obtain  the  same  formula  (160),  provided  Ju  and  Go  are 
given  by 

Jo(fiaj)  =  (  — j     R  (cos -J- sin)  «B  +  St  (sin— cos)«a!    ,      (162) 

Go(«b)  =  (—  ]  Fr (cos-sin) 8X  +  S» (cos+sin) 8x\  ,       (163) 
where  B  and  St  are  the  real  functions  of  ax  given  by 

^""^"^|2(82a:)*"*"j4C85^)*"^"**   ""^     |2(8«aj)»"*"|3(8iraj)*     ••••' 

(1C4) 

^"8^"^j3('8"^^"^----    "iW^Ks^^)^"^""/'  ^      ^ 

Now  here  (162)  is  Stokes's  formula  for  Jo(8x),  known  to  be  equi- 
valent to  (158).  And  (163)  shows  that  this  kind  of  formula  for  the 
oscillating  functions  allows  us  to  obtain  the  second  solution  from  the 
first  by  the  change  of  sin  to  cos  and  cos  to  —sin.  The  function 
Go(«aj)  of  (163)  may  be  shown  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Gq^sx)  of  (161) 
by  other  means,  and  certainly  verifications  are  desirable,  because 
transformations  involving  the  square  root  of  the  imaginary  are  some- 
times treacherous. 


Transformation  from  'Ho(qx)  to  the  same  Jo(«aj)  and  Go(«a;)-     Explana^ 

tion  of  Apparent  Discrepancies, 

70.  Now  as  regards  the  changed  form  of  the  ^^(qx)  function  of 
(152),  there  is  a  real  and  once  apparently  insurmountable  difficulty. 

*  I  have  changed  the  sign  of  Kq  and  G-q  from  that  ui>ed  in  my  'Electrical 
Papers '  (in  particular,  vol.  2,  p.  445),  in  order  to  make  them  positiTe  at  the 
dkrigini 
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We  know  that  'S.^^qx)  and  2I„(gz)  are  equivalent,  both  analjrticallj  and 
numerically.  Why,  then,  does  the  first  become  complex,  whilst  the 
second  remains  real  when  we  take  9  =  si?  They  cannot  be  both  true 
in  changed  form.     Thue  (152)  becomes  (doing' it  in  detail) 


^,   -•(B+S)  = 


?(« 


;ii)ra.(B-i.SO 


Am 


)'(co8+iain)«B.  {(E-SO-.(R  +  Sij} 

■ain)j3t  +  Si(ain— cos)sj'  I 


RCc08-8in)ffl 


That  ia,  nsing  the  fonotionfl  (162),  (163)  again, 
formation 


S.Xco.+.in).x].      (166) 
have  the  trans- 
H.(,«)  =  J.(..)  -.■Q,(«),  (167) 

whereas  2%{qx')  becomes  23u(sx).  This  was  formerly  a  perfect 
myBt«ry,  indicative  of  an  imperfection  in  the  theory  of  the  Beseel 
fnuctiooa.  Bat  the  reader  who  has  gone  through  Part  I  and  §§  27, 28 
of  Fart  II  will  have  little  trouble  in  underataadieg  the  meaning  of 
(1(J7).  The  functiona  Ho  and  2to,  thoagh  equiTalent  (with  positive 
argnment),  are  not  algebraically  identical.  To  have  identity  we 
i-equire  to  nee  a  second  equivalent  form,  so  that,  as  in  §  28, 


H.(,,)=I.(,»+?{i+i^H.i5+....+,«+g+ 

In  this  form  we  may  take  q  =  si,  and  still  have  agreement  i 
changed  lorm.     We  obtain  the  relation  (167),  provided  that 


=  -{'- 


■  (188) 
n  the 

..}. 

(169) 

As  I  mentioned  before  in  §  22,  this  formula  for  Gn(«a-)  may  be  de- 
duced from  formulie  in  Lord  Aayletgh's  '  Sound,'  derived  by  a  method 
due  to  Lipschitz,  which  investigation,  however,  I  Und  it  rather 
difficult  to  follow. 

We  have,  therefore,  three  principal  forms  of  the  first  solution  with 
q  real  and  positive,  viz.,  laiq^),  sHo(?j),  and  the  intermediate  form 
(168).  Wo  have  also  thi-ee  forms  of  the  oscillatory  functiou  Q^asc), 
•m.,  (161),  (163),  and  (169).     But  we  have  only  employed  two  fomw 
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of  KiiCqx),  and  two  of  3o(8x),  in  obtaining  and  harmonising  the  pre* 
vions  three  forms.  It  would  therefore  appear  probable  that  there  is 
an  additional  principal  formula  for  Kjl^qx}^  and  another  for  JoC^^X  not 
yet  inyestigated. 

Conjugate  Property  of  Companion  FuneHons, 
7L  The  conjugate  property  of  the  oscillating  functions  is 

J.(»«)  ^  Qo{sx)  -Qo(sx)  ^  Usx)  =—,  (170) 

using  the  pair  (162),  (163),  or  the  pair  (158),  (161).    And,  similarly, 

B,(qx)  ^  K,(qx)-K,(qx)  ^  B,(qx)  =  -±  .  (171) 

But,  in  the  transition  from  (171)  to  (170)  by  the  relation  q  =  «f,  it  is 
indifferent  whether  we  take  'Ho(qx)  =  2X0(9^;)  =  2Jo(«a;),  or  else  =s 
Jo(sx)—%Qo(8x).  This  conjugate  property  is  of  some  importance  in 
the  treatment  of  cylindrical  problems  by  the  operators. 

Operators  with  two  Differentiaiors  leading  to  Ho  and  K^  and  ahowitig 
their  Mutual  Oonneciions  compactly  in  reference  to  Cylindrical 
Wa/oea. 

72.  The  fundamental  mutual  relations  of  Ho  and  Kq  are  exhibited 
concisely  in  the  following,  employing  operators  containing  two 
differentiators,  say  v  &^d  ^,  viz., 

7-^^,     and     -n^r  (172) 

(y'-ry  (2-v')* 

Here  it  should  be  understood  that  either  v  or  ^  may  be  passive,  when 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  constant.  Bat  when  both  are  active,  there 
are  two  independent  operands,  one  for  v  and  the  other  for  q.  In  a 
cylinder  problem  relating  to  elastic  waves,  we  may  regard  v  as  being 
djdry  where  r  is  distance  from  the  axis,  and  q  as  dld(vt)^  where  t  is  the 
time,  and  v  the  speed  of  propagation.     We  have 
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[p].. 


■(^-V?"''-"" 

■  m" 

(iiT^)'»  =  4'=-(")'- 

..{b] 

(i^,)'v  =  ivK.(.<v),. 

•  •H  V 

1 

..[d] 

-^iy-^t'r 

=  1 !.(.«)  |,. 

..[«] 

(173) 


Triiere  the  letters  in  sqnnre  brockets  are  for  the  purpose  of  oonoiso 
l^ferenoe.     Similarly,  we  have  this  other  set, 


tQ]--- 


(!'-V')' " 


vl.(rfv),   . 

.[A] 

ivH.(rfv), 

.[B] 

4«K.(,,),.. 

.[C] 

1 

•  ml 

,(#-,")'• 

iw-'^- 

■m 

The  first  Bet  is  nsually,  though  not  esBentially,  concerned  with  an 
inward-going,  and  the  second  sot  with  an  outwarcl- going  wave.  The 
exchange  of  r  and  vt  and  of  v  ^'^^  ?i  transfarms  one  set  to  the  other, 
9o  that  the  proof  of  one  set  proves  the  other. 

In  obtaining  [o]  from  [P]  we  regard  9  as  a  conatant,  or  at  any 
rat^,  as  passive  for  the  time,  expand  [P]  in  descending  powers  of  Vi 
and  integrate  directly  with  the  result  \ci\,  as  in  §  13,  equations 
(28),  (29). 

To  obtain  [^6],  introdnce  the  factor  ^  to  [P],  and  expand  the 
transformed  operator  in  descending  powers  of  g,  as  in  §  14,  eqaattone 
(30),  (31). 

To  obtain  [c],  we  make  q  passive,  and  introdnce  the  factor  e"'*^. 
Then  expand  the  ti-ansformed  operator  in  descending  powers  of  v. 
and  integrate  as  in  §  1:58,  eqantions  (153),  (156)  (only  there  the 
operator  is  q,  making  the  case  [C}). 
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Delails  concerning  the  above  Relatione. 

73.  As  regards  [d\  it  may  be  obtained  from  [a],  [6],  or  [c]. 
These  have  not  yet  been  done,  so  a  little  detail  is  now  given.  Thos, 
from  [6]  to  [d]  : — 

ufr      r  2  1*8*  1       1 


_  rf^  1 1 


(175) 


In  the  first  line  we  expand  the  function  Hoi  to  got  the  second 
line  we  integrate  with  unit  operand ;  and,  finally,  let  c^  operate  to 
get  (175). 

74.  Next,  from  [c]  to  [(T) : — 


sr(2rw 


s-    r*(2t;<  +  r)*       5r(r»— «"<«)« ' 


(176) 


which  needs  no  explanation,  as  the  conrse  is  similar  to  the  previous 
leading  to  (175). 

75.  As  regards  deriving  [d"]  from  [a],  this  may  be  done  by  har- 
monic decomposition,  thus, 

if*  1  f  °" 

3^0(9^)  =  Io(3r)  -  I    cos  «rf  (Zfi  =  -      Jo(5r)  cos  svt  ds ,        (177) 

•'0  •'0 

the  value  of  which  is  known  to  be  (175).  Conversely,  we  may 
evaluate  the  deBnite  integral  by  turning  it  to  the  analytical  form 
q\n{qr)%  which  may  be  done  by  inspection,  and  then  integrating 
through  the  equivalent  operator  ^{qr^^q.  But  this  definite  in- 
tegral is  only  one  of  several  that  may  be  immediately  derived  from 
the  operators  in  (173),  (174)  by  hai*monic  decomposition,  and  it 
will  be  more  convenient  to  consider  them  separately  in  later  sec- 
tions along  with  applications  and  extensions  of  the  preceding. 
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Cylindrical  JEkutie^  Wave  eompaTed  with  correspondiiig  Difusire  Wave 
through  the  Operalors. 
76.  The  farnmlie  [e]  and  [R]  are  of  a  nomewliat  difTerent  kind, 
B'tice  tbe  operand  is  tLe  reciprocal  of  the  independent  Yariable. 
They  are  proved  at  once  by  caiTjing  out  tbe  differentiations.  Thus, 
for  [E], 


Ur)- 


=  Ht 


I* 


>,  by  [C]  and  [E]  we  have 


|K.(p)5  =  I.(5,)-  =  p5-p^. 


(ire) 


(179) 


There  is  an  interesting  analogae  to  this  transformation  from  £«  to 
I«  occnning  in  tbe  theory  of  pure  diffasion.  Change  the  meaning 
of  qtTom.djd{vt)io  {dld{vt)Y,  i}iAi  is,  to  its  eqa are  root.  Then  we 
shall  hare 


jK,(5r)s  =  !.(!')  j^,= 


(180) 


The  qnantitf  v  ifi  no  longer  a  velocity,  how ver.  In  the  theory  of 
lieat  diffnsion  it  is  the  ratio  of  the  condnctivity  to  the  capacity. 
This  example  belongs  to  cylindrical  diffusion,  and  is  only  pat  here  to 
compare  irith  the  preceding  example,  which  beloogs  to  the  corre- 
sponding problem  with  elastic  waves  withoat  local  dissipation. 


IX.  "On  a  Failure  of  tte  Law  in  Photography  that  when  the 
Producta  of  the  Intensity  of  the  Light  acting  and  of  the 
Time  of  Exposure  are  Equal,  Equal  Amounts  of  Chemical 
Action  will  be  produced."  By  Captain  W.  DE  W.  AbNBT, 
C.B.,  F.B.S.    Received  June  13,  1893. 

It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  when  the  prodnctaof  the  intensity 
of  light  acting  on  a  sensitive  sarface  and  the  time  of  exposure  are 
equal  similar  amounts  of  chemical  action  are  prodnced,  and  with  the 
ordinary  ezposnres  and  intensities  of  light  employed  snch,  no  donht, 
is  practically  the  case,  and  any  methods  of  measaremcut  hitherto 
practicable  have  been  insufficiently  delicate  to  discover  any  departure 
from  this  law,  if  such  departure  existed.  In  some  recent  experiments 
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however,  I  have  discovered  that  this  law  breaks  down  under  certain 
conditions,  and  I  think  the  fact  worthy  the  attention  of  those  interested 
in  the  sabject,  since  it  is  possible  that  these  conditions  maj  arise 
with  other  experimenters.  Quite  lately  I  have  described  the  method 
of  comparing  the  photographic  valne  of  sunlight  with  that  of  candle 
light  ('Photographic  Journal,'  June,  1893),  which  was  as  follows: — 
A  beam  of  sanlight,  after  three  reflections  from  plain  glass  mirrors, 
was  admitted  through  a  narrow  slit  to  sensitive  bromide  paper 
stretched  round  a  drum  of  about  4  inches  in  diameter.  The  drum 
could  be  caused  to  rotate  round  its  axis  at  any  speed  up  to  about 
sixty  revolutions  per  second,  by  means  of  an  electro-motor.  A 
small  exposure  with  this  light  was  given  to  the  paper  during  the 
rotation  of  the  cylinder.  Subsequently  an  amyl  acetate  lamp  was  placed 
in  position  at  any  convenient  distance  from  the  same  slit,  and  a  fresh 
portion  of  the  same  sensitive  paper  exposed  to  its  action  during  a 
much  longer  period,  the  rotation  being  continued  as  before.  The  slit 
was  next  replaced  by  a  small  square  aperture,  of  some  ^  inch  side,  and 
further  portions  of  the  same  paper  exposed  to  the  amyl  acetate  light 
at  the  same  distance,  for  varying  but  known  exposures,  with  the  dram 
at  rest.  On  development  the  paper  showed  three  images,  a  narrow 
band  of  deposit  of  the  width  of  the  slit  caused  by  the  sunlight^  a 
second  band  of  the  same  width  due  to  the  light  from  the  amyl 
acetate  lamp,  and  a  third  row  of  squares  of  varying  blackness  of 
deposit  due  to  the  different  exposures  given  with  the  drum  at  rest. 

If  the  width  of  the  slit  be  accurately  measured,  the  band  formed 
by  the  amyl  acetate  lamp  is  evidently  superfluous,  supposing  the 
usually  accepted  law  to  hold  good  under  all  circumstances,  as  by 
measuring  the  blackness,  or  rather  want  of  whiteness,  of  the  different 
squares,  and  using  them  as  ordinates  to  the  abscissee  which  were  the 
times  of  exposure,  and  drawing  a  curve  through  them,  the  blackness 
produced  by  the  sunlight  could  be  referred  to  that  produced  by 
the  light  of  the  amyl  acetate  lamp,  and  its  equivalent  value  in 
terms  of  the  latter  light  be  calculated.  The  band  of  deposit  produced 
by  the  amyl  acetate  lamp  was  introduced  as  a  check,  for  its  black- 
ness could  also  be  referred  to  the  curve,  and  the  width  of  the  slit 
be  calculated  from  it.  On  making  such  calculations  I  was  surprised 
to  find  that  in  every  case  the  calculated  width  of  the  slit  was  idwaya 
considerably  less  than  what  it  was  in  reality,  the  difference  being  far 
beyond  that  which  would  be  caused  by  any  error  in  the  measure- 
ment. This  led  me  to  commence  an  investigation  into  the  cause  of 
this  difference,  and  what  has  already  been  carried  out  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  there  is  a  failure  in  the  usually  accepted  law.  It  may  be 
pointed  out  that  if  it  held  good  the  sum  of  any  number  of  very  short 
exposures  should  be  equivalent  to  a  single  exposure  for  the  same 
length  of  time. 
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Tbe  espcriineiit  which  naturally  xnggeated  itself  wfts  to  expose  a 
Bensitive  surface  to  the  action  of  the  light  of  an  arayl  acetate  lamp 
pafising  through  a  slit  as  before,  the  drnm  on  which  it  was  stretched 
being  draaed  to  rotate  at  high  and  low  speeds,  and  also  to  plaoe  on 
the  same  paper  a  scale  of  exposar«8  with  the  drum  at  rest.  Thepo 
wen  all  dereloped  together.  An  example  of  one  of  many  exper- 
meats  ia  given  aa  an  illnatration. 

The  oircmoference  of  the  drnm  with  the  paper  atretohed  ronnd 
it  was  12-25  in.  The  width  of  the  sHt  was  arranged  to  be  0*012  in. 
The  amjl  acetate  lamp  was  placed  2  ft.  from  the  alit,  and  a  rotatiim 
of  30  per  sec.  was  given  to  the  dram  for  one  expoaare  and  1  per  aec. 
for  a  second  expoaare.     In  the  first  case  the  time  of  expoaare  daring 


0012  , 


r  about  1/30,000  » 


The  sam  of  the  expoaarea  daring  20  min.  was  tbna  1'176  sec. 
In  the  other  ease  the  expoaare  was 


0-012 
12  25' 


r  abont  1/1000  a 


and  the  snm  of  the  expoenres  was,  as  before,  1-176  sec.  Thus  the  first* 
indiTidnal  expoaarea  had  only  ^  of  the  duration  of  the  second 
exposnres,  tbongh  in  the  aggregate  they  were  the  same.  ' 

A.  Bcale  of  blaclrness  was  made  on  the  same  paper,  through  a  aqaara 
mpertnre,  withont  ahifting  the  lamp,  the  expoanrea  being  |,  ^,  j^,  1,  2, 
4,  and  8  sec.  On  developing  it  was  apparent  to  the  eye  that  the 
first  band  was  mach  lighter  than  the  aecond.  The  scale  and  blaclniesa 
of  the  banda  were  meaaared  acoarately,  and  the  timea  of  expoaare 
which  had  been  given  to  each  band,  on  the  aasnmption  that  the  law 
enunciated  held  good,  were  calculated  and  found  to  be  for  the  first 
liand  0'6  see.,  and  for  the  second  band  091  aec.,  instead  of  1'176  seo. 
which  waa  really  girea  in  all.  Another  example  ia  where  the  slit 
was  opened  to  O'll  in.,  and  the  time  of  exposure  rodaced  from  20  to 
10  min.  It  was  fonnd  that  in  this  case  the  expoaarea  given  on  the 
aame  aaaamption  were  3'7  seo.  and  5'28  aeo.,  the  real  exposure  given 
being  5-36  aec.  The  last  experiment  shows  that  if  the  slit  had  been 
aligktly  wider  or  the  rotation  slower  the  law  wonld  bare  been 
approximately  obeyed. 

Another  experiment  was  made  by  throwing  an  image  of  the  crater 
of  the  positive  pole  of  the  electric  light  on  a  hole  bored  in  a  plate 
abont  -^  in.  in  diameter  by  means  of  a  lens,  and  allowing  i^e  emei^nt 
beam  to  fall  on  the  slit  and  paper,  the  drum  being  made  to  rotate  as 
before.     The  aame  kind  of  results  were  obtained. 

Aa  it  might  be  thought  that  this  difference  was  canned  by  some 
action  other  than  chemical,  another  series  of  experiments  was  under- 
taken.   In  these  diSbrent  sensitive  surfaces  were  employed  in  order 
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to  eliminate  any  pof  sibility  of  tbe  effect  being  dae  to  any  pboepbor- 
eRcence  of  tbe  paper,  tbongb  none  conld  be  detected.  Plates  were 
beld  stationary  and  ezposares  made  by  admitting  ligbt  to  portions 
of  tbem  tbrongh  slitR  of  known  angular  aperture,  cut  in  a  disc  wbicb 
could  be  rotated  at  any  desired  speed.  Similar*  results  were  obtained 
to  tbose  already  described.  The  quickest  rotation  gave  the  least 
density.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  more  sensitive  a  surface  is  to 
radiation  the  less  maiked  are  the  differences  observable  for  the  same 
speeds  of  rotation.  This  is  what  might  be  expected. 
.  As  sn  outcome  of  the  experiments  so  far  made,  it  seems  that  when 
exposures  less  than  1/1000  sec.  are  made  on  a  sensitive  surface,  and 
the  source  of  illumination  is  an  amyl  acetate  lamp  (Von  Altneck's) 
placed  1  ft.  from  the  sensitive  surface,  the  law  quoted  ante  fails. 

The  question  of  a  very  low  intensity  of  light  acting  and  of  the 
sensitiveness  to  different  spectrum  colours  is  noir  occupying  my 
attention. 

Addendum.     July  4,  1893. 

Since  the  above  paper  was  read  I  have  made  an  investigation  into 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  foregoing  law  fails  when  feeble  inten- 
sities of  ligbt  are  acting,  and  find  that  it  does  so  signally.  Sensitive 
surfaces  were  exposed  in  a  Spurge  sensitometer,  in  which  there  are 
thirty  graduations  of  light  admitted  to  different  parts  of  the  surface 
at  the  same  time,  the  intensity  of  light  being  varied  by  its  admission 
through  apertures  of  varying  size.  The  smallest  aperture  used  was 
1/256  of  the  largest,  and  an  exposure  lasting^  2650  sec.  was  given 
to  the  former,  whilst  10  sec.  was  given  to  the  latter.  It  was 
found  that  the  blackness  produced  by  the  two  was  very  different, 
that  produced  by  the  light  passing  through  the  small  aperture  corre- 
sponding to  an  area  of  1/600  of  that  passing  through  the  largest 
apertnre,  if  the  law  held  good.  The  light  employed  was  a  large 
illuminated  surface,  which  was  equal  to  ODe  amyl  acetate  lamp  placed 
6^  in.  away  from  the  surface,  without  passing  through  the  sensito- 
meter. 

As  some  persons  might  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  method,  a 
different  mode  of  experimenting  was  adopted  in  the  next  series  made. 
An  amyl  acetate  lamp  was  used,  and  portions  of  a  sensitive  surface 
were  exposed  at  different  distances  from  it,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  squares  of  the  distances  gave  a  measure  of  the  exposures  neces- 
sary in  order  to  produce  equality  of  chemical  action.  In  one  experi- 
ment exposures  were  made  at  distances  of  2,  4.  8,  12,  16,  20,  and 
24  ft. ;  the  duration  of  exposure  at  2  ft.  being  10  sec,  whilst  for  tho 
last  it  was  24  min.  The  intermediate  exposures  were  calculated 
on  the  same  piinciple,  a  scale  of  blackness  was  also  made  by  exposing 
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other  parttt  for  different  times  at  a  fixed  distance  from  the  light.  As 
a  result  it  was  fonnd  that,  on  development,  the  deposit  was  greatest 
■when  the  expoenre  had  been  made  at  '2  ft.  aod  diminished  foi-  eat^h 
nnccesflive  distance.  By  applying  the  meBsnreB  of  the  different 
blaclniflSBeR  obtained  at  the  different  distances  to  the  cnrve  obtained 
by  the  meaanrement  of  the  scale  of  esposares,  it  wa.s  fonnd  that  the 
exposure  at  24  ft.  ought  to  have  been  prolonged  by  4'3  times  to 
give  tho  same  blackness  as  that  at  2  ft.,  the  other  distances  giving 
intermediate  results.  If  the  law  held  good,  the  actual  blackness  of 
deposit  at  24  ft.  wouki  have  been  obtained  had  the  same  exposure 
been  given  at  about  60  ft.  Other  Pxperiments  are  in  progress,  but 
it  seemed  advisable,  nithont  waiting  for  their  completion,  to  make 
this  addition  to  the  paper,  to  show  that  the  law  fails  both  vrheii  sliort 
ezposDres  and  also  feeble  intensities  of  light  are  in  qnestion. 


X.  "  On  tile  Dieplacement  of  a  Rigid  Boily  in  Space  by  Rota- 
tioiiB.      Preliminary  Note."      By   J.   J.   WalkKR,   F.R.S. 
Received  May  19,  1893. 
Having  been  led  to  study  more  particularly  than,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  has  hitherto  been  done  the  conditions  of  the  arbitrary  dis- 
placement of  a  rip-id  budy  in  space  by  means  of  rotations  only,  tbe 
results  arrived  at  in  the  case  of  the  single  pairs  of  axes  seem  to  roe  of 
Bnfiicient  intere'it  and  completeness  to  warrant  their  being  recorded. 

A  comparison  of  these  results  with  those  arrived  at  by  Rodiignes 
in  his  clnesio  memoir  "  Des  lois  goom^iriques  qui  r^gissent  lew  d4- 
placemeotR  d'on  systime  solide  dans  I'espaee  ...  ."  '  Lionville," 
to!.  6,  1840.  at  once  snggeating  itself,  it  may  he  proper  here  to  recall 
the  substance  of  the  latter,  and  show  how  far  they  fall  short  of  the 
object  I  propose  to  niyBelf.  The  case  of  displacement  by  sncce^aive 
rotations  ronod  a  pair  of  axes  is  discussed  in  §  I'i  (pp.  39S— 3^), 
where  it  is  shown  that  (p.  390),  "Tout  dt'p'aL-ement  d'nn  syst^me 
Bolide  pent  ^tre  reprcsento  d'nne  infinite  de  manieres  par  la  succesiion 
de  denx  rotations  de  ce  syst.6me  antonr  de  deux  axes  fixes  noii  con- 
Tergents.  Lb  pi-oduit  des  sinus  de  ces  de  mi-rotations  multiplies  par 
le  sinus  de  Tangle  de  cea  aiea  et  par  lenr  plus  courte  distance,  est 
^gal,  pour  tons  ces  couplas  d'axes  conjnijues,  an  produit  du  sinus  de  I* 
demi-rotation  du  systumo  antour  de  I'axe  cc/ilrai  da  deplacement, 
miiltiplie  par  la  demi-translation  absolue  Aa  systeme." 

Then  (p.  396)  the  converse  of  this  theorem  is  affirmed,  viz..  that 
"  Tout  deplatement  .  .  .  pent  toujcurn  provenir,  d'uve  •nfini'/'  de 
iMoni^es,  de  la  /mccession  de  deiix  rotations  imtoart  de  dea.i:  a-xes  nojt- 
cottvergeiiti  pourvu  qne  le  prodmt.     ,  ." 

la   this  conversion   of  the  theorem  above,  it  is  strangely   over- 
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looked  that  a  displacement  is  not  defined  by  the  direction  of  axis, 
and  amplitade,  of  the  resultant  rotation,  together  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  component  of  the  corresponding  translation  along  that  direc- 
*tion  (for  in  this  form  the  proof  is  g^ven,  the  axis  being  drawn  throngh 
one  end  of  the  common  perpendicnlar  to  the  particular  couple  in 
respect  of  which  the  theorem  is  demonstrated),  since  these  elements 
tare  common  to  an  infinity  of  displacements. 

This  being  premised,  the  laws  connecting  pairs  of  axes  by  successive 
rotations  round  which  a  given  displacement  of  a  rigid  body  in  spaoe 
may  be  effected  are  as  foUowa: — 

If  the  first  axis  (t'  D  is  taken  arbitrarily,  say  parallel  to  a  given 
vector,  {^,  and  passing  through  the  term  of  a  second  given  vector,  f',  its 
conpgate  is  parallel  to  a  vector  ({^),  the  side  common  to  three  qnadric 
cones,  the  constants  of  which  are  functions  of  ]^,  f',  and  the  veotom 
defining  the  displacement. 

Eadh  of  these  cones,  whatever  the  direction  of  ^^  passes  through 
one  of  three  fixed  vectors. 

The  directions  of  the  axes  being  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  above 
conditions,  the  locus  of  either  axis  is  a  plane,  the  places  of  the  axes 
in  which  are  so  related  that  the  connector  of  the  feet  of  perpen- 
diculars on  them  from  any  fixed  point  generates  a  ruled  qnadric 
surface. 

[The  last  three  paragraphs  have  been  altered  (July  15)  after  a 
correspondence,  since  the  reading  of  the  note  on  15th  June,  with 
which  Professor  W.  Burnside,  F.B.S.  (who,  however,  is  not  respon- 
sible for  any  statement  herein),  favoured  me;  as  the  result  of 
which  he  sent  me  a  geometrical  proof  that  one  axis  might  in  all  cases 
be  taken  arbitrarily  both  in  position  and  direction.  On  revising  my 
analysis,  I  found  that  what  I  had  taken  as  an  equation  of  condition 
was  reducible  to  an  identity.] 


XI.  "On  a  Graphical  Representation  of  the  Twenty-seven 
Lines  on  a  CHibic  Surface."  By  H.  M.  Taylor,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Tiinity  College,  Cambridge.  Communicated  by 
A.  R.  Forsyth,  ScD.,  F.R.S.    Received  June  13,  1893. 

(Abstract.) 

The  converse  of  Pascal's  well-known  theorem  may  be  stated  thus : 
if  two  triangles  be  in  perspective,  their  non-corresponding  sides 
intersect  in  six  points  lying  on  a  conic.  An  extension  of  this  theorem 
to  three  dimensions  may  be  stated  thus  :  if  two  tetrahedrons  be  in 
perspective,  their  non-corresponding  faces  intersect  in  twelve  straight 
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lines  lying  on  a  cabic  sarface.     This  theorem  maj  be  deduced  From> 
the  eqn&tion 

*!,.«  =  {x-^aT)  fj,  +  6T)  (j  +  cT)  (ti+rfT), 

where  T  =  ax+^y  +  ^e  +  ^it;    and  a,  h,  e,  d.  «  y3,  7,  ?  are  conatants. 
The  eqijations  of  twelve  lines  on  the  snrface  are  evident. 

This  paper  ahows  bow  the  remaining  fifteen  Btraiglit  tines  on  the' 
Bnrface  may  be  obtained  by  means  oE  nothing  higher  than  qaadratio 
eqaations,  and  determines  which  of  these  lines  intersect  each  other. 

The  paper  then  proceeds  to  give  a  graphical  method  pf  represent- 
ing all  the  intersections  of  the  twenly-seven  lines  on  a  cubic  surface 
by  means  of  a  plane  diagram,  which  admits  of  many  interesting 
trans  for  mati  on  a . 

By  the  help  of  snch  diagrams  aome  of  the  known  relations  of  the 
twenty-seven  lines  to  each  other  are  deduced,  and  some  theorems 
■with  respect  to  the  lines,  which  it  is  believed  aie  new,  are  established  ; 
for  instance,  ihe  number  of  closed  quadrilateral  a.  pentagons,  and 
liexagona  on  the  surface  is  determined,  aa  well  as  the  nnmber  of 
-ways  in  which  nine  triple  tangent  planes  can  be  drawn  to  pasa 
through  all  the  twenty-seven  linea,  and  the  nnmber  of  ways  in  which 
twelve  of  the  linea  can  be  chosen,  bo  that  they  are  the  intersection 
of  two  tetrahedrona  in  perspective. 


XII.  "  Further  Oheei-vatione  on  the  Shoulder  Girdle  and  Clavi- 
cular Arch  in  the  Ichthyoaauria  and  Sauropteiygia."  By 
H.  O.  SeELET,  F.R.S.  Received  May  25,  1893. 
On  January  18,  1892,  I  commanicated  to  the  Royal  Society 
observations  on  the  nature  oE  the  shoulder  girdle  and  clavicular  arch 
in  Sanropterygia,  which  were  read  on  Febrnary  18,  and  published 
in  the  Proceedings  on  June  25,  1892.  These  studies  had  grown  out 
of  the  eiamination  of  new  remains  of  Anomodont  Reptiles,  which  I 
obtained  in  South  Africa;  and  were  the  result  of  an  endeavour  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  strnctures  in  which  the  shoulder  girdle  in  extinct 
Reptilia  admitted  of  detailed  comparison  with  those  materiala.  I  had 
made  examination  of  the  same  region  of  the  skeleton  in  Plcsiosaura 
and  Ichthjoeanrs,  and  communicated  the  resnite  to  the  Geological 
Society,  which  were  published  in  the  Journal  of  that  Society  in 
Ifovember  and  December,  1874. 

In  the  paper  of  1892  I  endeavoured  to  correct,  enlarge,  or  justify 
iDterpretations  previously  given.  One  aspect  of  this  revision  led  to  a 
controversial  paper,  challenging  aome  points  of  interpretation  which 
occur  among  the  facts  in  my  contribution.  It  is  entitled  "  On  the 
Shoulder  Girdle  in  Ichthyoaauria  and  Sauropterygia,"  by  J.  W.  Hulke, 
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F.R.S.,  received  by  the  Royal  Society  April  11,  reiwi  May  12, 1892. 
All  that  was  then  before  the  Fellows  is  printed  in  the  Proceed- 
ings for  August  26,  1892,  p.  471,  and  the  paper  was  printed  in 
No.  316  of  the  Proceedings.  As  my  own  paper  had  not  been  pub- 
lished when  that  by  Mr.  Hnlke  was  read,  and  as  his  paper  is  entirely 
devoted  to  controverting  my  conclusions  and  discrediting  the 
existence  of  evidence  which  is  there  figured,  it  is  obviously  based 
upon  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  facts.  1  should  bave  been 
content  to  have  left  the  vindication  of  the  troths  and  ideas  which  I 
endeavoured  to  state  to  others,  but  that  1  had  no  opportunity  of 
meeting  the  author's  contentions,  when  the  abstract  of  his  paper  was 
read  ;  and  because  there  are  misconceptions  of  my  meaning,  some  of 
which  I  should  be  glad  to  remove.  The  point  of  view  taken  by  Mr. 
Hnlke  as  the  foundation  for  his  criticisms  is  said  to  be  mainly 
embryological  work  upon  existing  Reptiles  and  Amphibians,  the 
exact  relation  of  which  to  the  extinct  Ichthyosauria  and  Sanroptery- 
gia  cannot  be  stated  with  precision,  though  all  writers  concede  that 
the  groups  compared,  Urodela,  Anura,  Lacei'tilia,  are  distinct  orders ; 
and  I  believe  that  the  difiPerences  between  them  are  too  great  to  be 
expressed  in  this  way.  The  embryology  of  Ichthyosaurs  and  Plesio- 
saars  being  necessarily  unknown,  it  seems  to  me  that  no  sound  inter- 
pretation of  the  obscnre  parts  of  their  skeletons  can  be  based  upon  such 
evidence  ;  unless  it  is  previoasly  shown  that  there  is  a  predominaut 
affinity  of  the  extinct  organic  type  with  the  i*ecent  type  to  which  it  is 
compared.  I  should,  therefore,  attach  less  value  than  does  Mr.  Hulke 
to  the  embryological  considerations  which  he  adduces  in  relation  to 
the  identification  of  bones  as  being  omosternal  on  the  one  hand,  or 
clavicular  on  the  other,  and  as  determining  the  existence  or  absence 
of  a  precoi-acoid  element  in  these  extinct  animals.  Rather  than 
import  into  discussion  such  hypothetical  foundations  for  nomenclature 
of  the  bones  of  the  skeleton  in  extinct  animals,  I  prefer  to  trust  to 
visible  evidence  of  the  relative  position  of  the  disputed  bones,  and  to 
such  comparisons  with  their  condition  in  allied  animals  at  may 
appear  to  justify  inferences  as  to  their  true  nature. 

In  discussing  the  shoulder  girdle  in  Ichtliyosauria,  I  have  suggested 
that  the  conditions  of  the  bones  appear  to  indicate  a  precoracoid 
element,  which  was  cartilaginous,  and  was  not  preserved.  I  assume 
that  such  an  element  may  have  extended  from  the  scapula  to  the 
eoracoid,  transversely  in  front  of  the  coracoid,aud  anteriorly  between 
it  and  the  clavicle.  To  this  suggestion  Mr.  Hulke  i-eplies  that  the 
appearance  of  a  division  of  the  articular  end  of  the  scapula  into 
three  parts  is  fallacious  (loc.  cit.,  p.  234)  and  illusory  (p.  235).  The 
basis  for  this  statement  in  said  to  be  a  careful  study  of  many  Ichthyo- 
saurian  scapulae,  and  especially  of  a  separate  scapula  lent  by  Mr.  A.  N. 
Leeds,  F.G.S.    Mr.  Hulke  finds  that  the  Oxford  Clay  scapula  com- 
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prises  in  this  ref^on  only  two  parts — "  one  posterior,  glenoid,  diarthro- 
dial  segment;  the  otber,  au  anterior  synchundrositil  segment,  mbiob 
articulated  with  the  eoi-acoid."  This  is  a  point  upon  which  I  may 
Btate  that  in  describing  Ophthalmosaitrus*  I  suggested  the  view  which 
Ur.  Halke  has  adopted.  Bat  1  appeal  from  those  discoDuocted  bones 
to  the  evidence  from  the  specimens  in  mnsenms  like  the  national 
collection.  The  Natural  History  Muaeum  contains  isolated  scapnlaa, 
bat  it  also  contains  eonie  Rcapuise  in  natural  position  in  the 
skeletciDS  from  the  Lias,  and  there  are  other  skeletocs  eibibiting  the 
ehonlder  girdle  In  good  preaervatioa  in  the  Geological  Museum- at 
Cambiidge  and  elsewhere. 


i.cl 


Fio.  1.— Shoulder  girdle  of  Ophtkalmoiaumt.  i.cl.  front  aipect  of  intorcUTicle  i'on 
the  right  ia  k  ade  view  of  tbia  bone,  shoiriiig  iU  ventral  aJid  Tiwwral 
contonm.  Beneath  it  *xe  the  posterior  aurfHcea  of  tbe  right  and  left 
clnieUi  (Ci.).  Belon  thi«  ail  the  bonee  of  Ihe  shoulder  girdle  ore  put 
together.  The  intorcUiicle  is  embraced  by  tbe  clBTicles  :  Mid  (wr.) 
ooracoid  Mid  scapula  ("So.)  contribute  to  enclose  the  ooraooid  foramen  (/). 
On  tbe  right  aud  lower  coroer  ia  an  isolated  acapSU,  with  the  margin  of 
the  ooracoid  foramen  (/)  completely  OMifled,  preserving  the  oarti- 
UgiDous  surface  (en,),    gl,,  humeral  articulation. 

•  'Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc./  1974,  tol.  30,  pp.  693,  703.     PI.  XLT,  flg.  1,  is  a 
l«ft  ooraooid.    The  aurface  lettered  e  ii  the  biuneTal  articulation  i  the  surboe  * 
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Wben  the  bones  occnr  separate  the  soapola  can  nsaallj  be  fitted 
to  the  coracoid ;  then  the  snrface  which  formed  part  of  the  articnlation 
for  the  humerus  is  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  snrface  whioh 
joined  the  coracoid.  And  if  the  antero- posterior  extent,  or  measure- 
ment from  within  outward,  of  the  coracoid  surface  which  articulated 
with  the  scapula  is  taken,  it  will  be  found  to  be  greatly  exceeded  by  the 
length  of  the  opposed  surface  of  the  scapula,  as  it  extends  from  the 
humeral  articulation  forward  to  the  clavicle.  So  that  there  is  a  free 
edge  of  the  scapula,  which  is  cartilaginous,  extending  in  front  of  its 
coracoid  articulation,  and  between  that  articulation  and  the  clavicle. 
This  surface  is  distinct  from  the  coracoid  suHace,  first  in  being  much 
thinner;  and,  secondly,  in  commonly  making  an  angle  with  that 
surface,  though  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  latter  cir- 
cumstance, as  it  may  be  affected  by  conditions  of  preservation  and 
completeness  of  ossification.  In  one  species  of  0pl^h(dmo9awru$y  in 
the  British  Museum,  a  part  of  this  margin  of  the  scapula  anterior  to 
the  coracoid  is  concave  and  completely  ossified  where  it  formed  part 
of  the  coracoid  foramen  (fig.  1,  lower  right-hand  figure),  but  anterior 
to  that  is  the  uiiossified  surface,  which  I  suppose  to  have  been  for  the 
precoracoid  cartilage.  On  the  inner  anterior  margin  of  the  coracoid 
will  also  be  foand  a  surface,  which  indi(satea  a  cartilage,  which  I 
believe  met  the  clavicle.  The  examination  of  the  skeleton  shows  that 
the  tripartite  division  of  the  scapala  at  its  articular  end,  as  figared 
by  Cavier,  and  as  represented  by  Sir  E.  Home,  to  whom  the  sternal 
bones  were  first  pointed  out  in  detail  by  Backland,  as  drawn  by  De  la 
Beche  for  Sir  E.  Home,  as  represented  in  Professor  Huxley's  figure, 
and  as  affirmed  by  myself,  cannot  be  regarded  as  illusory  or  fallacious 
on  the  evidence  given  ;  and  at  present  no  reference  has  been  made  to 
any  skeleton  from  which  such  an  inference  coold  be  drawn,  or  even  in 
which  the  different  condition  affirmed  by  Mr.  Hulke  could  be  seen, 
though  there  is  no  reason  why  such  a  condition  should  not  be  found. 

The  importance  of  this  discussion  centres  round  the  significance  of 
the  notch  or  coucavity  on  the  anterior  border  of  the  coracoid,  which 
is  placed  towards  the  scapular  margin.  Does  that  notch  represent 
the  coracoid  foramen  of  existing  Reptiles?  Such  a  foramen  is  seen  in 
the  coracoid  bone  in  Lizards  and  Hatteriay  and  has  been  regarded  as 
marking  the  union  of  the  precoracoid  and  coracoid  elements  into  one 
bone,  and  on  that  account  I  have  spoken  of  it  as  the  precoracoid 
foramen.  It  is  moi'e  distinct  in  Amphibians,  though  it  is  differently 
placed.  It  occurs  in  Crocodiles.  Among  extinct  animals  it  is  found 
in  the  Saurischia  and  Ornithischia.  It  is  present  in  the  scapular  arch 
of  Pareiasawnis  and  Anomodonts.  It  may  be  compared  to  the  fora- 
men in  Omithorhynchus  between  the  scapula  and  precoracoid.  If  the 
notch  in  the  coracoid  of  Ichthyosaurus ,  which  is  towards  the  scapula, 
should  be  regarded  as  representing  the  coracoid  foramen  of  any  of 
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Tie.  2.— Lett  ibonlder  girdle  of  Pareiataarat  Baint  u  tbe  bonM  were  foand  befOre 
the  nutrit  lutd  been  remored  to  lepikrate  the  claficukr  uch  from  tiia 
•capillar  arch,  ic.,  interclaTJcIs  ;  Ct.,  claricle ;  pe.,  precoracoid  ;  cor, 
conooid;  &.,  Bcapula;  er.,  epiclaTicU. 


Pro.  8. — Shoulder  (prdle  of  a  jonng  Omit\orhji»e*;  after  Q.  B.  Howe*,  redaced 
Bod  reveraed.  The  dotted  part*  (Co.)  are  cartdags;  CI.,  clnTicle;  pe, 
preconcoid;  e,coracoid;  Sc,  scapula }  jl.,  humenl  artioulatioii. 


these  ^roDpe  of  animala,  living  or  extinct,  then  it  wonld,  from  the 
analogy  of  shoulder  girdles  which  from  age  or  plan  are  imperfectly 
oemfied,  be  a  legitimate  inFerence,  I  sabmit,  that  the  foramen  which 
was  defined  on  the  one  side  by  bone  was  completed  on  the  other 
nde  bj  curtilage.  Tbe  notch  is  in  soch  a  position  that  it  is  com- 
parable to  a  coi-acoid  foramen.  No  other  determination  for  it  has 
been  suggested.  If  this  identification  were  admitted,  it  seems  to 
me  highly  probable,  from  comparison  of  the  scapnlar  arches  in  extinct 
Sanromorpha,  that  the  cartilage  which  extended  innard  from  the 
acapnia  was  continnooB  with  the  cartilt^  which  extended  forward 
from  the  coracoid,  and  thai  the  intermediate  part  defined  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  foramen.  If  I  nnderstand  Mr.  Hnlke,  be  would  admit 
the  existence  of  such  a  cartilage  as  an  inference  sapported  by  analogy ; 
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for  he  states,  "the  recess  hetween  the  tranoated  antero-eztemal 
comer  of  the  coracoid  and  the  adjacent  antero-inferior  angle  of  the 
scapula,  both  which  parts  bear,  as  Professor  H.  G.  Seeley  says,  the 
mark  of  having  had  cartilage  attached  to  them,  is  jast  the  sitaation 
where  a  wider  band  of  synchondrosial  cartilage  might  be  expected 
than  was  present  posteriorly  where  the  acapnia  and  coraooid  were 
nearer  together.  This  passage  seems  to  me  practically  to  admit  the 
point  which  I  have  affirmed,  that  the  scapula  shows  a  third  cartila- 
ginous attachment  in  addition  to  the  two  surfaces  giving  attachment 
to  the  coraooid  and  the  humerus.  Secondly,  I  urged  that  this 
cartilage  probably  connected  the  scapula  with  the  inner  truncated 
anterior  border  of  the  coracoid.  No  evidence  is  offered  against  this 
conception. 

Then  the  only  question  of  importance  is  by  what  name  such^a 
cartilage  might  be  known.  Mr.  Hulke  regards  it  as  a  persistenfc 
remnant  of  the  continuumfi  in  which  the  bones  originated.  I  prefer  to 
name  it  precoracoid,  because  if  it  were  a  primitive  cartilage  which  did 
not  belong  to  either  bone,  it  might  be  expected  to  be  encroached  upon 
by  scapula  or  coracoid,  or  both ;  but  during  the  whole  period  of  time 
in  which  the  genus  Ichthyosaurus  is  found,  there  is  no  conclusive 
evidence  of  any  such  extension  of  ossification  upon  the  scapula  or 
coracoid.  Neither  scapula  nor  coracoid  alter  their  forms  at  the 
expense  of  the  supposed  cartilaginous  continuum;  and,  therefore,  I 
infer  that  the  cartilage  was  not  ossified,  but  persisted  as  a  pre- 
coracoid, though,  as  the  coracoid  foramen  enlarged,  the  amount  of 
cartilage  left  to  represent  it  might  become  small.  If  the  foramen  en- 
larged so  as  to  divide  the  cartilage  into  inner  and  outer  poi'tions,  the 
external  part  adjacent  to  the  scapula  and  coracoid  would  still  be  pre- 
coracoid, though  the  part  adjacent  to  the  inner  anterior  edge  of  the 
coracoid  might  assume  the  aspect  of  an  epicoracoid.  Such  a  separate 
condition  of  cartilages  I  understand  Mr.  Hulke  to  admit. 

In  my  discussion  of  the  shoulder  girdle  {loc.  cU,,  p.  120)  it  is 
remarked  that  I  have  failed  to  find  "  a  specimen  which  leads  me  to 
doubt  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  early  interpretations  of  Home, 
Buckland,  and  Cuvier,  in  regarding  the  scapula  as  extending  an 
articular  surface  inward  and  forward  towards  the  pre-articular  por- 
tion of  the  coracoid."  This  passage  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hulke  in 
the  following  words  :  "  In  support  of  his  conception  of  a  precoracoid — 
cartilaginous — in  Ichthyosauria,  Professor  H.  G.  Seeley  cites  the 
opinion  held  by  Sir  E.  Home,  Buckland,  and  Cuvier  respecting  the 
position  and  relations  of  the  scapula."  The  two  statements  are  not 
identical.  Mr.  Hulke  i*eproduces  the  first  of  Sir  E.  Home's  iigui^es 
(p.  237)  of  the  shoulder  girdle,  which  I  have  known  as  *'  the  Buck- 
land  figare,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  ^^  De  la  Beche  figure,"  g^ven 
in  the  '  Phil.  Trans.,'  1819,  PI.  14. 
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Home's  firnt  figure  is  Hpoken  of  as  shoving  "  ntmataral  proportions 
of  the  Bever&l  bones."  It  ia  a  generalised  fignre  la  which  the  scapaln 
and  the  claricles  which  rest  upon  tbem  aro  about  one-third  too  long, 
and  the  interclavicle  ia  aboat  twice  as  wide  in  the  staff  as  any  speci- 
men which  I  remember  (though,  perhaps,  not  wider  than  in  a  speci- 
men figured  by  Cavier),  bat  in  sobstantial  accuracj  of  arrangement 
of  the  bones  the  fignre  is  admirable,  and  would  be  marTelloas  if  made, 
ns  Ur.  Holke  implies,  from  dissociated  bones.  Mr.  Haike  does  not 
point  oat  any  inaccnracy  in  th.e  figure,  which  he  reprodaces,  and  no 
evidence  is  referred  to  which  is  opposed  to  the  position  of  the  scapula 
indicated  in  PI.  2,  fig.  1,  '  Phil.  Trans.,'  1818. 

In  tiie  same  way  the  criticism  upon  Curler  seems  to  me  without 
joBtificfttion.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Holke  that,  since  "  Cavier  copies 
both  the  figure  given  by  Sir  E.  Home  and  the  figure  given  by  Dean 
Conybeare,  and  abstains  from  expressing  his  own  views  on  the  subject 
(of  the  difference  between  them),  obviously  little  weight  attaches  to 
bis  anthority  in  r^ard  to  it." 

In  the  first  place,  Conybeare  and  Home  agree  in  representing  an 
mnterior  surface  of  the  scapula  in  advance  of  the  articulation  of  that 
bone  with  the  coracoid.  Secondly,  Cnvier,  in  the  plate  in  which 
Home's  figure  is  copied,  gives  several  admirable  engravings  of  the ' 
shoulder  girdle  from  specimens,  and  his  fig.  1  and  fig.  5  demonstrate 
that  the  scapula  did  extend  a  cartilaginous  surface  iu  advance  of  the 
articulation  with  the  coracoid.  A  cast  of  the  specimen  represented 
in  fig.  5  is  preserved  in  the  Natural  History  MoBeum.  Cnvier's 
fignres  show  variations  in  size  of  the  anterior  notch  between  the 
coracoid  and  scapula. 


Fia.  i. — Shoulder  ginll*  of  Zektkyotatinu,  Kfter  Cuvier,  |  Ds'.ursl  size  ('  Os>.  Fotj.,' 
PI.  2M,  flg.  I).  Z.C,  intcTL'UTicte  i  Cf.,  olBiiclei  cor.,  conniidi  &., 
■ospula  { /,  coneoid  tonuaan ;  V,  TBrtwlnwi  r,  libi. 
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In  fig.  4  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  form  of  a  foramen  perbaps  than 
in  any  other  specimen,  and  in  the  interspace  between  the  truncated 
anterior  margin  of  the  coracoid  and  the  clavicle  a  snrface  is  left 
smooth  and  distinct  from  the  matrix  in  Lanrillard's  drawing,  which 
maj  be  onlj  a  hole  in  the  matrix,*  bnt  that  appearance  possibly  may 
be  the  foundation  for  the  supposed  epicoracoid  described  by  the  late 
Sir  B.  Owen  in  1839  and  1866. 

I  fail  to  find  any  support  for  the  critical  position  taken  by  Mr. 
Hnlke,  or  for  his  restoration  of  the  shonlder  girdle  of  Ichthyosaurus 
(^  Qeo\.  Soc.  Quart.  Jour.,'  1883,  p.  45),  in  the  criticism  which  he 
makes  of  the  authors  referred  to,  who  all  take  the  view  of  anterior 
extension  of   the  scapula  in  advance  of  the  coracoid  articulation ; 


Fig.  6. — Mr.  Uulke's  reetoration  of  the  Ichtbyosaxirian  shoulder  girdle,  fc,  inter- 
clavicle;  cif  clairicle;  scj  sc&pula;  cor,  coracoid;  ^/,  articulation  for 
humcrufl. 

while  in  Mr.  Hulke*8  figure  the  breadth  of  the  articular  end  of  the 
scapula  is  made  the  same  as  the  breadth  of  the  surface  of  the  coracoid 
with  which  it  unites.  This  is  at  variance  with  every  specimen  known 
to  me.  The  difference  between  Mr.  Hulke,  on  the  one  hand,  and  other 
writers  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion  or  interpretation,  but  of  fact,  which 
can  only  be  demonstrated  by  examination  of  specimens,  or  figures  in 
detail  of  the  structure,  shown  in  all  specimens  which  I  have  seen  in 
skeletons  well  preserved. 

I  have  stated  that  this  identification  of  the  precoracoid  accounts  for 
the  structure  of  the  shoulder  girdle,  and  explains  its  homology.     As  [ 

both  clauses  of  this  statement  are  challenged,  I  may  state,  further,  that 
by  "  structure  '*  I  mean  the  mode  of  arrangement  of  the  bones  by  which 
the  cartilaginous  surface  of  the  scapula  extends  forward  in  advance  of 

*  PmfcBSor  Albert  Qaudry  has  had  the  kindness  to  examine  this  specimen  for 
me,  and  has  had  the  matrix  partly  removed  so  as  to  make  the  relations  of  the 
scapula  and  coracoid  more  evident.  He  finds  no  trace  either  of  ossification  or 
cartilage  between  the  coracoid  and  clavicle. 
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the  ooracoid;  and  by  "faomologj"  I  mean  that,  since  the  coraooid 
foramen  is  not  in  the  middle  of  the  coraooid  bone,  the  lohthyoeanrian 
coracoid  is  not  homologona  with  the  Laoertilian  coraooid  ;  and,  idnce 
thia  foramen  in  Jchthyotaurm  ia  not  defined  by  the  coracoid  and 
acapnia,  bnt  conld  only  be  completed  by  a  stroctnre  which  oocnpied 
the  open  an^le  between  the  coracoid  and  acapnia,  the  ooraooid  is 
not  homologous  with  that  of  Saoriachia  or  Omitfaiscbia ;  and  oan 
only  be  compared  with  the  ooracoid  of  an  animal  in  which  a  sepnrate 
precoracoid  is  developed.  I  had  not  realised  that  this  waa  a  oon- 
elusion  on  which  comparative  anatomists  have  been  in  accord. 


Fio.  6. — Shoulder  prdle  of  Notkotammu  mirabilit  rMtorad.  I.C.,  intordsTlelei 
C^.claTJole;  Sr.,  rapulk;  cor.,  oormooidg/,  oonooid  foramen;  1  pe., 
hypothetical  oartilagiaoDi  prMonuoid.  On  the  left  aide  thia  elanteot 
( r)  ia  reprMenlod  ■*  poaaibl;  extondiog  along  tha  olariele,  m  in  Ormih^ 
rijnwiM  sod  lektigotaanu. 


I  have  alao  advocated  the  identification  of  the  preooraooid  as  bring- 
ing the  ahonlder  girdle  of  Ichthyotaurut  into  harmony  with  that  of 
NoOtotavnu,  because  in  tbat  gonns  there  is  a  similarly  incomplete 
coracoid  foramen,  and  similar  internal  c&rtilaginons  sarfaoee  tmnoat- 
ing  the  ooracoid  anteriorly  and  the  scapula  internally  so  as  to  inolnde 
an  angle  between  them,  which  snoh  a  cartilaginona  preooraooid  would 
ooonpy,  BO  as  to  complete  what  I  regard  as  the  ooraooid  foiaman.  I 
only  know  the  Nothosaiu-ian  shoulder  girdle  from  von  Ueyer's 
excellent  figures,  and  in  contesting  my  interpretbtion  t  do  not  gather 
tbat  Hr.  Enlke  has  better  knowledge  of  the  original  materials.  It  is 
urged  that  lam  in  error  in  identifying  tlu  ooraooid  foravwi  of 
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^otAoMum*  with  tbat  of  Iehthyoiauirv».  I  b«ve  not  proposed  to 
identify  it  iritli  tbe  coracoid  fonuDen  in  the  ooracoid  of  a  LizArd, 
beoanse  I  believe  with  Mr.  Hnllte  that  the  precoracpid  in  Lizards  is 
omified.  And  it  is  becanse  I  find  no  evidence  that  the  precoracoid  is 
ossified  in  Nntlwtavmu  (and  I  do  not  think  there  shonld  be  any  con- 
tenfioD  that  it  is  opsified,  now  that  Mr.  Hnlke  accepts  tbe  existence 
of  clavicles  in  that  genas)  that  I  cannot  regard  tbe  Lacertilian 
coracoid  as  homolofrons  with  the  Nothosanrian  coracoid.  It  is  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Hnike  that  the  "  coracoid  foramen "  in  the  \otho- 
sanriancoraootdisnot  to  be  found  in  the  small  open  notch  which  faces 
towards  the  scspnla  (/,  fig.  6),  bnt  in  the  deep  depression  in  the  anterior 
contonr  of  the  coracoid,  which  is  posterior  in  position,  and  nearer  to 
the  mesial  line.  This  interpretation  is  foonded  upon  Mr.  Hnlke's 
reading  of  the  Lacertilian  coracoid ;  but  is  nnanpported  by  erideitce, 
becnnse  the  stractnres  compared  are  morphologically  difFerent,  and 
conid  only  be  hronght  into  comparison,  I  snbmit,  by  6rst  removing  the 
preroracoid  from  the  Lacertilian  shonlder  girdle,  when  tbe  notch  or 
foramen  in  the  coracoid  of  the  Lizard  wonld  face  towards  the  scapula, 
as  in  Nothofaurua,  with  a  similar  open  angle  between  the  two  bonea. 
So  far  from  the  relations  of  what  I  regard  as  the  cartilaginons  pre- 
ooracoid  of  AVWaunw  to  the  scapula  and  coracoid  bfeing  different  from 
what  they  are  in  lehtkyonatirva,  they  seem  to  me  to  be  as  nearly  iden- 
tical a.1  possible  in  a  widely  divergent  order  of  animals.  For,  in  my 
conception,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  notches  which  Mr.  Hnlke  regards 
as  representing  the  coracoid  foramina  should  not  entirely  disappear 
under  ossification  of  the  anterior  margins  of  the  coracoid  bones,  so 
as  to  bring  what  are  at  present  the  two  widely  separHted  anterior 
processes  of  the  coracoids  into  close  union  with  each  other,  when  the 
difierencc  froni  Ichlhyo,''a«rus  would  be  less  apparent.  As  my 
meaning  has  not  been  clearly  understood,  I  ofFer  a  restoration  of  the 
shoulder  girdle  of  Nothoiavnis  tnirabilit,  showing  what  I  conceive 
to  be  the  position  of  tbo  cai-tilaginons  precoracoid. 

This  identification  of  the  precoracoid  foramen  does  not  depend  npon 
the  evidence  fium  Nolhosaur^u  only.  There  are  small  unnamed 
Nothosaura,  figured  by  von  Meyer  in  his  'Saurier  des  Muschelkalks,' 
PI.  XXXIII,  fig.  45,  Ac.,  showing  on  the  inner  side  of  the  seapnla  a 
notch  with  ossified  margin  (fig.  7,/),  altogether  distinct  from  the  carti- 
laginous margin  of  the  bone  behind  and  in  front  of  it,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  doubt  tbat  both  scapula  and  coracoid  in  thone  animals 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  a  foramen  between  those  bones, 
which  was  completed  by  cartilage,  as  in  the  Ophthalmosanra  already 
referred  to.  The  argument  concerning  that  cartilage  is  in  every 
respect  the  seme  as  that  offered  in  Jeklhi/otanTu*.  There  is,  however, 
this  difference.  The  animal  is  fundamentally  different  in  general 
organisation.     Kotboeanrs  were  for  a  long  time  included  with  the 
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8anropteT7gia ;  bnt  since  1982  it  has  been  clear  to  me  that  they  form 
a  different  order,  which  is  intermediate  between  the  Sanropter7(fia 
and  the  Anomndontia.  And  although  it  may  not  be  possible  at 
present  to  fnlly  establish  this  conclnaion,  it  is  one  in  support  of 
which  evidence  can  be  addncnd.  It  is.,oa  this  acconnt  that  the 
interpretation  of  the  shonldei*  (;ird]e  in  Nothogaurut  has  appeared 
to  me  to  have  a  two-fold  siguiGcanoe  as  establitihing,  first,  by 
comparison  with  Plenotaurvt,  the  tme  -  natnre  of  the  clavicles  of 
Saeropterygia,  and  secondly,  by  comparison  witb  the  Anomodontia, 
I  think  it  places  beyond  question  the  tme  natore  of  the  precoracoid., 
The  lai^e  qnestions  of  organic  aCBnity  I  regard  as  safe  bares  for  the 
niorphologiral  interpretation  of  the  skeleton.  If  I  4o  not  enter  into 
discnsston  of  Lariotaurut,  it  is  because  the  ecapalte  are  displaced,  and 
I  have  already  referred  to  the  type  on  a  former  occaflion. 

Tbe  Anomodont  comparison  is  impoi'tant.  First  there  is  a  notch 
in  rhe  Anomodont  scapula  which  I  regard  as  a  Mammalian  character, 
and  this  notch  is  completed  externally  by  the  ossified  precoracoid, 
and  passes  obliqaely  throogh  that  bone,  bo  an  to  excavate  the 
coracoid.  The  relations  of  these  bones  are  shown  in  I'aTexagaurus 
Baini  (fig.  2),  and  in  many  Sooth  African  Anomodonts.  As  the 
specimens  have  been  figured,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the 
figures  as  showing  that  the  relations  of  the  precoracoid  to  the 
coracoid  and  ecapnia  are  almost  identical  witb  those  which  I  have 
BQggested  for  the  cartilaginous  precoracoid  in  Nothotaumg  (fig.  6) 
and  Ichthyogavrui  (figs.  1  and  4).  Mr.  Halke  has  not  pointed 
ODt  nny  difference  in  this  part  of  the  skeleton  from  the  Iehthyo> 
saurian  or  Xothosanrian  type,  which  would  invalidate  my  interpre* 
tation  that  tbe  difference  between  them,  which  is  most  essential 
in  plxn,  is  that  Anomodonts  have  the  precoracoid  ossified.  The 
ossitication  occupies  substantially  the  same  position  which  I  have 
attributed  to  tbe  precoracoid  in  tbe  types  in  which  it  is  supposed  to 
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be  cartilaginonB.  The  weight  of  this  comparison  consists  first  in  the 
direct  resemblance  of  plan  between  the  Anomodontia  and  Ichthyo- 
sanria  in  the  clavicular  arch  and  the  shoulder  girdle,  where  the 
difference  is  essentlallj  that  in  the  former  the  precoracoid  is  ossified, 
while  in  the  latter  there  is  a  vacuity  in  the  position  which  the  pre- 
coracdid  occupies  i^  ^the  former.  And  secondly,  although  the 
resemblance  in  detail  in  this  region  between  the  Anomodontia  and 
the  Nothosauria  is  less  close,  as  shown  in  the  construction  of  the 
scapula,  there  is  a  closer  organic  affinity  between  these  iypes,  which 
gvvea  importance  to  the  resemblances  which  have  been  stated. 

The  anatomical  ooipparisons  which  have  been  made  amount,  I 
submit,  to  as  close  an  approximation  to  proof  that  the  precoracoid 
was  represented  by  cartilage  in  IcJUhyoeaurus  as  oould  be  g^ven  of 
a  structure  which  is  necessarily  not  preserved  in  the  skeletons  in 
which  it  has  been  argued  to  have  existed.  They  may  be  thought  to 
justify  the  suggestion  of  a  cartilaginous  preooracoid  in  leJUhyoeaurui 
which  was  advanced  in  my  pap^* 


The  Sauropterygia. 

I  have  regardied  the  Sauropterygian  shoulder  girdle  as  comprising 
the  same  bones  as  the  shoulder  g^irdle  in  Ichthyosauria  and  Notho* 
sauria,  and  urge  that  the  difference  between  them  is  that  there  is  no 
trace  of  a  precoracoid  in  Plesiosaurs,  even  the  cartilage  in  the 
shoulder  girdle  indicated  in  those  orders  having  disappeared.  The 
clavicular  arch  in  all  three  orders  appears  to  me  to  be  formed  of  the 
same  elements,  which  I  regard  as  being  typically  an  interclavicle  and 
two  clavicles.  These  identifications  are  contested  by  Mr.  Hulke,  who 
advances  the  hypothesis  that  the  bone  which  I  regard  as  a  scapula  is 
a  precoracoid  in  its  inner  portion  and  a  scapula  in  its  outer  portion ; 
and  secondly,  the  hypothesis  that  the  bones  which  I  r^;ard  as  a 
clavicular  arch  are  not  homologous  with  clavicular  bones,  but  are  a 
new  kind  of  arch,  formed  from  omostemal  bones.  Both  of  these 
hypotheses  seem  to  me  untenable,  for  the  reasons  presently  to  be 
stated.  In  the  first  place,  attention  may  be  directed  to  the  pre- 
coracoid. Mr.  Halke  has  not  explained  why  it  is  morphologically 
necessary  to  find  a  precoracoid  in  Sauropterygia  when  its  existence  it 
not  affirmed  by  him  in  Ichthyosauria.  He  would  apparently  admit 
(fig.  4,  loc.  cU,y  p.  241)  that  in  Lacertilia  the  precoracoid  loses  its 
individnality  by  union  with  the  coraooid,  and,  as  I  have  stated,  there 
are  many  examples  which  probably  show  such  a  condition  among 
extinct  animals.  But  here  is  a  sag^stion  to  blend  the  precoracoid 
with  the  scapula,  to  which  no  parallel  can  be  found,  as  I  believe,  in 
true  Reptiles,  recent  or  fossil.  It  is  not  suggested  by  Mr.  Hnlke  th<  t 
any  specimen  exists  in  which  there  is  a  trace  of  a  division  of  tl  e 
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Anterior  bone  of  the  PleBiosaari&u  Bhoalder  girdle  in  the  way  which 
he  represents  hj  shading  in  his  figure  (fig.  8,  p.  216)  of  the  cmfihed 
and  imperfect  Woodwardian  specimen,  which  may  be  compared  with 
the  figure  given  bj  myself  in  1865  from  &  photograph,  in  the  '  Anuala 
and  Magazine  Nat.  Hist.,'  series  3,  -vol.  1€,  PI.  XV.  In  that  specimen 
there  is  a  partial  longitndinal  division,  which  I  believe  muy  be  better 
explained  by  frnctare.  When  the  specimeii  was  originally  described, 
plesiosaurian  clavicles  had  not  been  identified,  and  I  thonght  the 
division  might  represent  a  clavicle  external  to  the  scapula,  and, 
although  that  view  became  untenable  with  the  discovery  of  the 
clavicles  in  1874  ('Qaart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,'  vol.  30,  p.  ■444),  1  have 
since  suggested  that  the  ossification,  if  it  ever  were  distinct,  may 
represent  the  epiclavicle  (ec,  fig.  2)  which  extends  along  the  saperior 
margin  of  the  scapula  in  Pareituatiirui  Baxni,  It  must  be  remem- 
liered  that  in  Pletiosaurut  this  snpra-artbroidal  process  of  the  bone 
is  very  thin,  and  ascends  nearly  vertically,  so  that  it  would  be 
peculiarly  liable  to  fracture.  The  specimen  is  elucidated  by  no 
other  example  in  the  separation  and  displaced  position  of  the 
ascending  process  of  the  scapula;  and,  since  it  differs  from  other 
specimens  from  the  Lias  only  in  the  horizontal  and  displaced  position 
of  that  process,  I  have  no  doubt  the  specimen  is  delusive,  in  so  far 
as  it  appears  to  suggest  two  separate  bones.  If  the  bones  had  been 
separate  there  would  have  been  presumably  a  cartilaginous  division 
line  between  the  two  elements,  if  both  entered  into  the  formation 
of  the  hnmeral  articulation,  in  the  position  in  which  a  division  is 
figured  by  Mr.  Hulke,  whereas  there  is  no  each  indication  of  division 
in  the  specimen,  or  in  any  other  specimen. 

This  crushed  bone  is  insufficient  to  support  and  sustain  a  new  read- 
ing of  the  homologies  of  the  great  bones  of  the  8anropt«rygian 
shoulder  girdle.  If  there  is  no  other  objective  evidence  in  the  Plesio- 
sanrian  skeleton,  and  Mr.  Hulke  mentions  no  other,  there  is,  I 
submit,  no  evidence  iu  support  of  a  precoracoid  iu  the  Sanro- 
pterygia,  except  such  as  may  result  from  comparison  of  Plesio- 
eaurian  bones  with  those  of  other  animals,  since  the  division  drawn 
('  Boy.  Soc.  Proc.,'  vol.  52,  p.  246)  is  not  in  the  line  of  fracture. 

I  am  in  entire  agreement  -with  Mr.  Hnike  in  comparing  the 
shoulder  girdle  of  Sauropterygia  with  that  of  Cbelonia,  these  orders 
being  grouped  in  the  Sanromorpha,  in  the  scheme  of  claesification 
given  in  1891  (' Eoy.  Soo.  Proc.,'  vol.  49,  p.  520).  The  difference 
between  the  views  of  Mr.  Hulke  and  myself  consists  in  the  method 
of  com.parison  and  its  results.  Id  Sauropterygia  the  bone  in  advance 
of  the  coracoid  which  joins  it  by  suture  is  in  the  same  plane  with 
the  comcold.  In  the  Chelonia  the  bone  which  has  the  same  relation 
to  the  coracoid  is  nearly  vertical  to  the  coracoid,  or  only  inclined 
■lightly  foi-ward.     The  Chelonian  bone  oonsists  (A  two  slender  rays, 
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which  diverge  so  a«  to  inolnde  betireen  them  k  large  angle.  Tho 
Tentral  ray  extendfl  tmnarerBely  icirard  to  the  median  ventral  line 
towardn  its  fellow,  in  %  waj  to  whiah  no  part  of  the  bone  in  the 
g>eDn8  Pletiosminu  ofFera  a  parallel ;  the  dorsal  ray  ascends  to  the 
carapace  in  a  way  which  is  eqnally  nnparalleled  in  Plesiotaurus, 
There  are  two  methods  in  which  these  stmctiireB  may  be  oompared 
in  tho  two  groups. 

Fimt,  we  may  snppose,  as  Mr.  Hnllce  does,  that  although  the  cora- 
coids  have  no  median  nnion  with  each  other  in  OhelonianB,  they  are 
strictly  comparable  with  the  Plesiosanrian  coracoids,  which  nnit«  by 
a  median  sntare.  Then  the  ray  of  the  anterior  bone,  instead  of  ex- 
tending iuward  to  meet  ita  fellow,  as  in  Chelonians,  may  be  supposed 
to  be  directed  forward  to  become  an  expanded  plate,  oniting  with 
its  fellow  in  some  genera  of  Saaropterygia  {e.g.,  MaTomoaaw-vi)  is 
the  median  line,  and  in  such  cases  it  may  send  a  ray  back  to  make 
a  median  nnion  with  the  coracoid.  Further,  the  vertical  or  for- 
wardly  inclined  bar  of  the  Chetonian  bone  is  supposed  in  Plesio- 
saars  to  be  represented  by  the  compressed  plate  which,  ascending 
from  the  horizontal  ray,  extends  above  the  articular  surfnoe  for  the 
humerus.  Hence  the  two  rays  of  the  bone  in  Plesioaaurs  are  in  two 
planes,  one  horisontal,  and  the  other  vertical,  while  in  Chelonians 
the  two  rays  may  be  regarded  as  substantially  in  the  same  plane, 
which,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  vertical,  is  inclined  forward.  In  both 
groups  of  animals  Mr.  Hnlke  names  the  ventral  ray  precoracoid,  and 
the  dorsal  ray  scapula. 

There  is  another  way  of  bringing  the  two  types  of  shonlder  girdle  into 
comparison.  If  the  elongation  of  the  neck  in  PlesioKiurus  is  supposed 
to  be  brought  about  by  an  augmentation  in  number  of  the  vertebrte 
from  a  type  in  which  they  were  less  numerons,  ihen  there  is  some 
ground  for  anticipating  that  the  scapula,  if  originally  in  snch  a 
vertical  position  as  it  holds  in  Chelonians,  would  have  its  free  supe- 
rior end  carried  forward,  until  it  might  come  to  be  in  the  same  hori- 
zontal plane  with  the  coracoid."  This  is  what  I  infer  to  have 
happened,  and  to  represent  the  mutual  relations  of  the  parts,  so  that 
the  forwardly  directed  horizontal  plate  of  bone  in  PleaiosMiniM  would 
be  homologous  with  the  vertically  directed  bar  of  bone  in  Chelonians 
which  all  anatomists  agree  in  naming  scapnla.  And,  therefore, 
there  would  be  nothing  in  the  Plesiosaurian  shoulder  girdle  to  cor- 
respond to  the  ray  of  bone  which  is  directed  inward  ventrally  in 
Chelonians,  and  that  element,  I  snppose,  to  have  practically  disap- 
peared from  the  Plesiosaarian  skeleton.  Hence  the  ascending  ray  of 
the  scapula  in  Pletioianma,  which  extends  above  the  humeral  arCicn- 
lation,  would  not  be  homologous  with  the  vertical  ray  of  the  scapula 

•  Some  generic  modiflcations  of  ths  PlMiowurian peotorsl  aroh,  'Quart.  Jour. 
&to\.  Soo.;  Tol.  30,  1874,  p.  489. 
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in  Gbeloniana.  There  is  in  this  interpretation  an  element  of  eim- 
piicitj,  becaare  the  BC&pola  is  aimplj  incliaed  forward  in  a  wa^  to 
which  there  maj  be  Home  Blight  approximation  in  Ghelonians,  which 
bringB  the  two  types  of  shonlder  girdle  into  easy  comparison.  The 
coracoida  in  Pleaiosanrs  meet  each  other  in  the  median  line,  and  this 
condition  baa,  I  suppose,  led  to  the  atrophy  and  non-development  of 
sach  a  ray  aa  Mr,  Halke  terms  the  precoracoid,  bnt  which  I  believe 
to  be  a  portion  of  the  scapnla,*  on  the  hypothesis  that  anch  a  raj 
may  have  once  existed. 

The  choice  between  these  methods  of  interpretation  may  depend 
upon  the  name  adopted  for  the  bone  which  most  anatomists  have 
termed  acapnio- precoracoid  in  Cheloniana,  for  if  there  is  a  pre- 
coracoid in  the  Chelonian,  which  ia  blended  with  the  scapnla,  so  as  to 
be  inseparable  from  it,  then  there  wonld  be  some  groand  for  Mr. 
Hnlke's  contention  that  the  precoraooid  was  represented  in  the  acapnia 
of  Plesioxanrs,  even  though  there  would  be  a  difference  of  opinion  still 
as  to  the  poeition  in  which  it  was  to  be  songht  for,  which  would 
depend  npon  views  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  Plesioaaurian  girdle 
was  formed.  Professor  W.  K.  Farkei  termed  the  inner  ray  of  the 
Chelonian  bone  precoracoid,  and  appears  to  base  his  interpretation 
chiefly  npon  the  condition  of  the  bones  in  the  African  Ostrich.  It  la 
stated  ('  Bay  Soc.,'  "  Shoulder  Girdle,"  p.  141)  by  the  late  Professor 
W.  K.  Parker,  of  Ckelone  Mydai,  "  Ther«  is  nothing  that  can  be 
called  '  pne- '  or  '  meso-acapula,'  save  the  swollen  part  in  front,  which 
passes  nnintermptedly  into  the  precoracoid;  thia  front  fork  forms,  with 
the  scapula,  a  gentle  aro  (PI.  XII,  fig.  3)  ;  it  is  of  the  same  thickness, 
nearly  of  the  same  length,  and  has  no  separate  osseous  centre,  the  two 
bars  being  hardened  by  one  ectosteal  sheath."  I  gather  that  Professor 
Parker's  observations  were  all  made  npon  the  ripe  embryo  or  newly 
hatched  yonng.  A  aomewhat  yonnger  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Boyal  College  of  Snrgeona  has  by  the  kindness  of  Professor  Stewart 
been  examined  for  me  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Bnme,  but  withoot  showing  any 
indication  of  composite  atrnctnre.  Mr.  Halke  qnotea  H.  Bathke's 
account  of  the  earlier  ossification  of  thia  bone,  in  which  it  was  found 
that  each  of  the  two  limbs  of  cai'tilage  has  a  distinct  sheath,  and  that 
they  had  not  quite  reached  each  other  at  the  stage  described,  in 
some  types ;  while  in  another  type  the  two  limbs  were  united  by 
oeailication  on  tfabir  inner  side.  I  can  find  no  evidence  in  thia  con- 
dition that  the  bone  which  is  termed  precoracoid  is  distinct  from  the 
bone  which  is  termed  scapula,  nor  can  I  find  in  Bathke'a  account  of 
the  Chelonian  shoulder  girdle  any  evidence  that  be  supposed  that 
the  two  raya  were  distinct  from  each  other,  and  that  each  con- 
tribnted  to  the  formation  of  the  hollow  of  the  shoulder  joint.  What 
Bathke  deaoribes  is  in  complete  harmony  with  the  strncture  of  every 
*  Tbi«  Tiew  ha*  ^m  boes  •4opt«d  b^  ProfeMor  Omorgp  Baor. 
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-Chelonian  bone,  recent  or  fossil,  which  1  have  examined,  so  far  as  can 
be  judged  from  the  ossified  bone,  and  it  is  cIoaoIj  comparable  to  the 
conditions  of  ossification  of  Plesiosaars  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
Amphibians  on  the  other,  in  which  the  original  cartilage  of  the 
hnmems  and  femnr  becomes  sheathed  by  an  external  layer  of  bone, 
leaving  the  cartilage  in  the  position  of  an  epiphysis,  which  penetrates 
more  or  less  conically  from  the  articular  joint  of  the  bone  into  the 
sheath,  becoming  an  ossification  which  sometimes  blends  with  it,  and 
is  sometimes  for  a  time  separate  in  the  yonng  state. 

There  is  no  evidence  advanced  that  two  distinct  cartilages  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  part  of  the  glenoid  fossa  formed  by  this 
bone,  and  I  affirm  that  its  two  rays  are  sheathed  separately,  becaase, 
owing  to  the  original  form  of  the  cartilage,  it  would  not  be  conceiv- 
able that  the  sheaths  should  be  formed  in  any  other  way.  But  in  his 
account  of  the  young  Sphargis,  Bathke  expressly  states  that  the  two 
sheaths  coalesce  when  they  meet  each  other,  and  therefore  form  one 
sheath,  without  any  indication  of  a  primitive  separation  between  the 
two  rays  of  ossification  which  afterwards  became  obliterated.  Just 
as  the  ossification  of  the  humerus  of  a  Plesiosaur  in  three  portions 
does  not  make  that  bone  any  the  less  a  humerus,  so  the  ossification  of 
the  scapula  in  a  Chelonian  in  two  or  three  parts,  of  which  the  articular 
part  was  originally  cartilaginous  and  two  are  the  coalesced  ectosteal 
sheaths,  dpes  not  seem  to  me  to  make  that  bone  any  the  less  a  scapula 
in  Chelonians.  There  is  therefore  no  proof  that  the  bone  in  Che- 
Ion  ians  is  anything  but  a  scapula^  or  that  the  precoracoid  is  present 
in  the  Chelonian  skeleton,  any  more  than  in  the  Plesiosanrian 
skeleton. 

It  only  remains  to  point  out  that  the  ascending  process  of  the  Plesio- 
sanrian scapula  is  homologous  with  that  which  is  developed  backward 
in  the  Nothosaurian  scapula  (figs.  6  and  7),  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
both  are  homologous  with  the  blade  of  the  scapula  in  Ichthyosaurs 
and  Anomodonts.  But,  in  proportion  as  this  scapular  blade  is  de- 
veloped, so  does  the  scapula  acquire  a  position  which  is  posterior  to  the 
coracoid ;  while  that  position  is  the  result  of  a  special  development  of 
a  new  structure  which  ascends  in  these  animals  external  to  the  ribs, 
above  the  humeral  articulation.  Its  development  is  accompanied  in 
Anomodonts  by  an  atrophy  of  all  that  part  of  the  scapula  which  had 
originally  extended  in  advaiice  of  the  articulation.  This  view  may 
be  hereafter  established  by  further  evidence.  If  the  older  view,  which 
Mr.  Hnlke  puts  forward,  should  be  preferred,  there  would  still  remain 
the  evidence  that  the  precoracoid  has  no  existence  in  Chelonia,  and 
therefore  inferentially  has  no  existence  in  Sauropterygia.  So  that 
the  bone  which  extends  in  Plesiosaurs  anterior  to  the  coracoid  would 
still  be  the  scapula,  and  the  shading  which  Mr.  Hulke  places  upon  it, 
dividing  it  into  precoracoid  and  scapula,  would  be  a  delusive  indica- 
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tion  of  an  oeteological  separation  of  one  bone  into  two  bones  which 
hail  no  exiatenoe. 

But  the  effect  of  the  extraordinary  difference  in  nnmber  of  vertebrae 
in  tho  several  regions  of  the  body  in  Pleeiosaora  and  Cheloaiana 
cannot,  I  thiak,  be  ignored  in  judging  between  the  hypothesis  of 
morphological  displacement  of  one  limb  of  the  acapnia  as  against 
morphological  development  of  the  other  limb,  when  the  bone  ia  con- 
sidered in  Plesiosanrs  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Ghelonian  com- 
parison. The  morphological  resemblance  with  Chelonians  is  not  so 
close  as  to  solve  the  problem  by  comparison  only. 

Finally,  there  remains  the  clavicnlar  aroh,  or,  as  Mr.  Hnlke  terms 
the  bones,  omosternalia.  Mr.  Hnlke  regards  the  interclavicle  as 
derived  from  the  mesial  ends  of  the  clavicles  (p;  246),  and  the 
omostemnm  as  derived  from  the  epicoracoids,  so  that  in  existing 
animals  these  strnctnrea  appear  to  originate  differently.  TJnfortn- 
-nately  there  are  no  epicoracoids  preserved  in  the  Saaropterygia,  so 
that  it  is  imposaible  to  base  the  nomenclatnre  which  Mr.  Hnlke 
prefers  npon  a  morphological  or  stmctnral  basis. 

The  reason  why  the  omostemal  interpretation  has  been  preferred 
by  Mr.  Hnlke  is  stated  (p.  252)  to  be  the  undisputed  deep  position  of 
the  bouea,  which  are  sometimes  completely  hidden  by  the  scapalB, 
and  which  always  rest  npon  the  visceral,  as  distinguished  from  the 
ventral,  surface  of  those  bones ;  and  this,  coupled  with  the  composite 
structure,  is  the  only  reason  advanced.  I  would  compare  this 
nomenclature  for  the  bones,  which  I  have  figured  as  clavicnlar 
('  Roy.  Soc.  Proc.,'  vol.  h\,  pp.  129,  131,  133,  140, 147,  4o.),with  the 
nomenclatnre  adopted  by  Mr.  Hnlke  for  the  corresponding  bones  in 
Nothotaums  ('Proo.  Boy,  Soc.,'  vol.  52,  p.  240).  The  interclavicle 
and  clavicles  are  there  represented,  and  the  clavicles  are  correctly 
shown  to  extend  on  the  deep-seated  or  visceral  surface  of  what  I 
regard  as  the  aoapnlee,  precisely  as  in  the  Sanropterygia.  So  that 
the  supposed  proof  from  deep-seated  position,  which  shows  the  bone 
not  to  be  clavicle  hat  omostemum  in  Pleaioaaurvs  is  exactly  the  same 
as  that  which  is  considered  by  Mr.  Hulke  to  prove,  the  bones  which 
correspond  to  them  in  position  in  Nothotanrut,  to  be  nrit  omostemal, 
hat  clavicnlar.  In  both  types  the  scapula  is  placed  horizontally  in 
advance  of  the  coraooid,  although  there  are  aome  differenoea  of  form, 
in  the  bones  as  compared  with  the  Plesioaanrian  genera.  But  all 
von  Meyer's  specimens  show  that  the  clavicles  in  NothosaHTvt  extend 
upon  the  visceral  surfaces  of  the  scapulee,  precisely  as  in  Plenn$a.u'nt*. 
Mr.  Hulke  does  not  question  that  the  bone  named  scapula  in  that 
genns  represents  the  scapula.  There  is  no  anggestion  that  it  includes 
the  precoracoid;  and  it  appears  to  be  suggested  Uint  the  part  of  the 
ooracoid  which  is  internal  to  the  notch  ia  the  anterior  part  of  that 
bone  is  precoracoid ;  so  that  the  precoraooid  would  be  an  indivisibla 
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portion  of  the  coraooid.  Hence,  ftpparentlf,  the  diiEerence  in  intor- 
pretation,  tbe  omostemam  being  uMemed  to  join  the  pracoraooid 
when  it  is  present,  while  the  clavicle  is  asanmed  to  join  the  acapnia. 
This  interpretation  in  entirely  hypothetical ;  for  there  is  no  more 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  Nothoaanriaii  coracoid  being  a  ooraco- 
precontcoid  than  there  is  in  favonr  of  the  Plesioaanrian  scapula  being 
a  precoraoo-acapula.  And  therefore  there  is  no  foundation  for  the 
difference  of  interpretation  which  would  name  the  bone  which  rest« 
upon  the  TiBceral  aarface  of  the  anterior  element  of  the  ahonlder 
girdle  in  NotKoaaumi  a  claviole,  and  that  which  rests  upon  th» 
visceral  aarface  of  the  bone  which  occupiea  the  same  position  in 
Pletiotaurut  an  omoaterual  bone.  This  arch  in  Nothotawnu  oimaiste 
of  a  small  median  piece  and  two  long  lateral  pieces,  which  may,  I 
think,  be  compared  with  the  elements  Ggnred  in  Pleaiotattrus  ('  Koy. 
Soo.  Proc.,'  vol.  51,  p.  129),  although  the  median  element  is  much 
larger  in  the  Plesiosanr,  and  the  lateral  elements  are  mnch  ahorter. 
Until  some  evidence  is  forthcoming  to  ahow  that  the  booes  which 
form  an  arch  in  the  same  position  and  are  similarly  situate  on  the 
visceral  anrface  of  the  bonea  of  the  shoulder  girdle  are  diferent,  there 
is  no  justification  for  applying  different  names  to  them,  or  assuming 
that  they  are  not  homologons.  In  some  of  the  smaller  Nothosaars 
figured  by  von  Mejer  it  is  evident  that  the  anterior  visceral  surface 
of  the  scapala  was  smooth,  so  that  the  clavicle  joined  the  soapnla  by 
pqnamosB  overlap,  and  not  b;  suture,  as  in  the  geuu^  Nothosaunu, 
thus  approximating  more  nearly  to  the  condition  in  Pleaioiaurwi. 

The  circumstance  that  the  interclavicle  in  J^oiAtisaurus  and  its  allies 
ia  not  wedged  in  behind  the  visceral  surface  of  the  coracoids,  ia 
necesaarily  a  consequence  of  the  small  antero-posterior  developmeut 
of  the  median  union  between  the  coracoid  bones,  and  the  great  length 
of  the  claviclea,  by  which  the  interclavlole  is  carried  forward  in  the 
middle  of  an  arch  which  is  convex  in  front ;  while  in  Piesiosaurs 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  homologoua  arch  is  shorter  and  aimilarly 
directed  backward.  But  there  ia  no  difference  in  plan.  In  Plesio- 
aaura  (loc.  cit.,  p.  129)  the  clavicles  are  directed  backward  exactly  aa 
in  NothoKMrut,  and  it  is  only  the  anterior  margin  of  tbe  inter- 
clavicle  which  ia  concave  in  front.  There  is  so  mnch  in  common 
in  the  structure  of  the  skull,  in  the  vertebral  column,  in  the  pelvio 
arch,  tbe  shoulder  girdle,  and  limbs  between  the  Sanropterygia  and 
Nothosanria  that  there  are  probably  no  two  other  well  differentiated 
orders  of  animals  which  have  greater  organic  affinity  with  each  other, 
and,  therefore,  although  1  have  proposed  to  reoogniae  a  cartilaginous 
precoracoid  in  NothMawrua  oi  which  no  evidence  ia  available  in 
Plesiosaurua,  I  can  see  no  ground  for  aupposing  that  the  bones  of  the 
ehoolder  girdle  which  are  actually  preserved  are  not  severally  the 
same  as  ia  the  Sauiopterygio. 
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There  is  another  point  in  Mr.  Hnlke'a  argament.  He  ftdopte  the 
das&iScation  of  the  shoulder  girdle  boaes  iato  primaty  or  cartilaginous 
and  secondary  or  membranous.  There  is  no  doabt  that  in  the  im- 
mature PletioiawnM,  in  which  all  the  iodubitable  cartilage  bonea  show 
nnOBSified  cartilaginous  surfaces  and  mat^ins,  the  two  bones  figured 
('  Boj.  Soc.  Proc.,'  vol.  51,  p.  133)  which  I  regard  as  clavicles  are  com- 
pletely ossified,  with  sharp  weU-defiued  margins,  and  show  no  signs 
of  immaturity  ;  and  I  therefore  r^^arded  them  as  membrane  bones. 
Some  of  the  clavicular  bones  figured  at  the  same  time  (loc.  cii.,  p.  131) 
are  almost  as  thin  as  bones  conld  be,  and  in  marked  contrast  tc  the 
cartilage  bones  of  the  skeletons  with  which  they  an  severally 
associated,  althongh  there  are  other  examples  in  the  collection  of 
Ur.  A.  N.  Leeds,  of  which  he  has  since  had  the  kindness  to  send  me 
drawings,  which  are  considerably  thicker.  If  these  bones  had  been 
omosternal  bones,  segmented  from  epicoracoids  which  are  cartilages, 
presumably  thej  would  have  been  cartilage  bonee.  Rut  the  immature 
specimens  to  which  I  have  referred  show  no  indication  of  having  had 
a  cartilaginous  origin.  Mr.  Hulke  states  that  it  is  possible  that  lh« 
bones  which  he  terms  omosternal  are  membrane  bones,  but  adds  that 
this  is  not  jet  absolutely  certain,  and  yet,  having  nrged  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  gronpB  of  bones  rests  upon  their  different 
origin  in  the  embryo,  conclades  that  the  weight  of  evidence  is  still  in 
favour  of  an  omosternal  homology. 

T  am  unable  to  imagine  any  evidence  more  conclosive  than  that 
which  has  been  brought  forward,  based  upon  the  condition  of  the 
bones  themselves  in  the  young  Plesiosanr,  and  comparison  with  the 
condition  in  Nothotawrttt. 

From  1871  ('  Quart.  Jour.  Qeol.  Soc.'),  I  have  indicated  affinities 
between  Sanropterygia  and  other  animals.  The  comparisons  which 
have  weight  are  indicative  of  a  common  plan  between  the  animal 
types  compared.  Affinities  which  can  thus  be  demonstrated  may 
justify  views  of  homology  in  interpreting  obscure  parts  of  the 
skeleton,  wbich  are  more  valnable  than  the  views  based  npon 
resemblanoes  of  form  found  in  isolated  bones  in  animals  whidt 
ore  widely  different  in  organisation.  I  have  formerly  pointed  out 
elements  of  the  skeleton  in  whic^  Flesiosann  show  characteristics  of 
Amphibians,  as  in  the  mode  of  ossification  of  their  long  bones. 
Exactly  the  same  condition  of  OBsifioatioa  is  fonnd  in  Hotkotmmu. 
If  this  is  an  Amphibian  inheritance  wbich  funoants  to  identity  of  plan 
in  the  construction  of  the  limb  bones,  in  a  way  which  marks  these 
two  orders  of  animals  ofi  from  other  groups,  it  does  not  furnish  an 
a  priori  gntand  for  assuming  that  the  ooraooid,  the  scapula,  and  the 
arch  of  bones  in  front  of  these  are  all  morphologically  difEerent  in 
the  Pledoaaors  and  Nothosanrs,  but  rather  that  they  are  sabstantiaUjr 
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It  the  Bignificasoe  of  these  Amphibian  characters  is  farther  foand, 
as  I  tirge,  in  a  seqnence  of  affinity  between  the  Saaropteiygia, 
Kothosanria,  and  Anomodontia,  we  shonld  be  justified  in  anticipatinf^ 
that  there  might  be  a  onmmnnitj  of  plan  in  the  sbonlder  girdle  of 
those  gronpa  whieh  woald  enable  homologona  elements  to  be  recog- 
nised.     Until  snch  comparisons  &il,  they  cannot  be  disregarded. 

The  view  which  I  have  disonseed  in  jnstiGcatian  of  that  offered 
to  the  Boyal  Society  in  1892  may  be  snmmariHed  in  tbe  statement 
that  the  Anomodont  is  a  type  in  which  the  precoracoid  is  ossified ; 
that  in  the  tfothosanr  the  preooracotd  has  ceased  to  be  ossified,  bat  is 
represented  by  cartilage;  while  in  the  Plesiosanr  the  precoracoid 
cartilage  appears  to  be  lost.  Bat  with  this  change  there  is  no 
change  of  plan  in  tbe  olaTionlar  arch,  other  than  resnlts  from  the 
different  habits  of  the  Beveml  orders  of  animals  and  the  forms  of 
the  girdle  bones  with  which  the  arch  is  associated. 


Xni.  "  Researchea  on  the  Stnicture,  Organisation,  and  Classifi- 
cation of  the  FoBsil  Reptilia.  Part  VIII.  Ou  further  Evi- 
dences of  Deiilerosaurus  and  Wtopalodon  from  the  Periniaii 
Rocks  of  Russia."     By  H.  G.  SEliLEY,   F.R.S.     Received 

June  10,  lays. 

(Abettact.) 

The  author  endeavonrs  to  separate  tbe  Labyrinthodont  remans, 
distingnished  by  having  teeth  anchylosed  to  the  jaw,  from  such  an 
belong  to  animals  having  a  Theriodont  type  of  deotition.  The 
genera  fonuded  upon  cranial  fr^ments  which  show  the  Theriodont 
type  are  Deuterotavrue,  Rhopalodon,  and  Dinosavrtis.  The  Bkall  in 
Deutero»awnia  is  described  from  new  materials,  which  make  known 
the  stractnre  of  the  palate  and  other  cranial  stractures.  The  palate 
is  of  Plesiosaarian  type.  The  back  of  the  sknil  is  a  vertical  plate,  and 
tbe  brain  cavity  rises  in  a  long  vertical  tnbnlar  mass  to  the  parietal 
foramen.  The  quadrate  bones  descend  below  the  foramen  magnum 
in  a  way  that  is  beet  compared  with  Pleaiosanrs. 

The  artioalar  end  of  the  lower  jaw  is  identified  among  bones 
figured  by  von  Meyer. 

The  skull  of  Rhopalodon  is  nearly  complete,  and  has  a  general 
resemblance  to  the  aknll  of  the  South  African  Dicynodont  I'lijcho^na- 
tkiu.  The  orbit  is  defended  with  a  sclerotic  circle  of  bones.  Wheress 
in  Deuterotaurus  there  is  only  one  molar  tooth,  in  Rhopalodon  theru 
are  apparently  eight  molar  teeth,  which  have  the  posterior  edge  finely 
Berrated, 

The  vertebrae  are  known  from  isolated  and  connected  specimens 
which  indicate  a  larger  nnmber  than  usual  of  rib-bearing-  presacnil 
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vertebne,  wliich  appear  to  be  not  fewer  than  nineteen,  and  may  haye 
nnmbei^d  twenty-six.  Tbe  sacral  rertebrte  are  deeply  onpped,  and  tba 
sacml  ribn  are  developed  as  in  J/otA(MawnMandPar»i(uaurv«.  Tbesacntl 
riba  form  part  of  the  artionlar  face  of  tbe  first  sacral  vertebra.  The 
pelvis  is  imperfectly  known  ;  tbe  ilinm  is  nobso extended  as  in  Dicyn- 
odonts,  and  conforms  to  the  type  of  Phoeotawnu,  wbioh  is  regarded 
as  Thcriodont.  The  pnbis  and  iscbiam  are  nnited  together  on  tbe 
Uioynodont  plan,  but  are  only  moderately  developed. 

The  scapular  arch  is  completely  known,  and  is  formed  of  scapula, 
coraooid,  and  pre-corscoid  as  in  Dicynodon  and  PareiasauTut,  The 
humerus  and  bones  of  the  fore  limb  were  relatively  short,  and  only 
tragmenta  have  been  preserved  which  appear  to  be  referable  to  nlna 
and  radius. 

The  bind  limb  ia  known  from  several  examples  of  the  femur,  which 
resembles  that  of  Poretacaurtu  in  tbe  proximal  end,  but  at  the  distal 
end  is  more  like  tbe  type  described  as  Saurodettniu, 

The  tibia  is  knpwn  from  its  proximal  and  distal  ends;  it  baa  a 
general  resemblance  to  that  of  Pareuunttrut,  but  is  more  slender. 
These  types  are  regarded  as  constituting  a  distinct  group,  named 
Denteroeauria,  which  is  in  many  respects  intermediate  between  tbe 
Placodontia  and  Tberiodontia,  bnt  in  skull  struoture  appears  also  tQ 
appivach  Nothosanrs  and  Plesioflanrs. 


XIV.  "  The    Menafraation     of    Semnopitheciu    entellus."      By 
Walter  Heape,  M.A.,  Balfour  Student  at  tlie  University 
of  Cambridge.     Communicated  by  Professor  M.  FOSTEE 
Sec.  R.S.     Eeceived  May  16,  1893. 
(Abstract.) 
The  specimens  used  in  the  following  investigation  were  collected 
in  Calcutta  in  1S9I. 

The  phenomena  attending  menstruation  ore  grouped  into  four 
periods,  and  these  are  subdivided  into  eight  stages : 

A.  Period  of  rest.     Stage  I,  The  resting  stt^e. 

B.  Period  of  growth.     Stf^;e  11.  Tbe  growth  of  stroma.    Stage  HI. 

The  growth  of  vessels. 

C.  Period  of  degeneration.  Stage  I Y.  The  breakingdown  of  vessels. 

Stage  T.  The  formation  of  lacunee.     Stage  TI.  The  rnpfcnre 
of  lacuna).     Stage  VII.  The  formation  of  the  menstrual  clot. 

D.  Period  of  recuperation.     Stage  VIII.  The  recuperation  stage. 

The  body  of  the  uterus  consists  of  an  internal  mucosa  and  external 
mnscle  layers.  The  mnoosa  is  composed  of  uterine  and  glandular 
epithelium,  blood  vessels,  a  few  radial  musclei,  and  strcmia.     The 
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siaroma  lias  the  appearanoe  of  embrjoaio  mesoderm,  the  intemuolear 
protoplasm  Is  drawn  oat  into  yery  delicate  prooesses  forming  a  con- 
tinuous network ;  there  is  no  intercellular  suhstanoe  to  be  seen,  and 
a  few  long  radial  fibrils  are  present  during  the  resting  stage  only.  It 
is  a  very  primitive  tissue. 

Period  A. 

Stage  L — The  uterine  epithelium  is  a  single  row  of  cubical  cells ; 
its  outer  edge  is  sharply  defined  in  section  but  the  protoplasm  of 
the  base  of  the  cells  is  continuous  with  the  protoplasmic  processes 
of  the  stroma. 

The  glandular  epithelial  cells  are  columnar ;  they  rest  on  a  base- 
ment membrane  but  have  no  sheath. 

Bound  nuclei  are  embedded  in  the  protoplasmic  network  of  the 
siaroma,  which  is  evenly  disposed  for  one- third  of  the  depth  of  the 
mucosa,  while  below  that  a  few  radially  arranged  fibrils  occur. 

The  blood  vessels  are  small  and  fairly  numerous. 

Period  B, 

Stage  11. — An  increase  in  the  number  of  the  nuclei  of  the  stroma 
by  amitotic  division  and  probably  by  fragmentation,  causes  swelling 
and  increase  of  density  in  the  upper  third  of  the  mucosa — hyperplasia. 
Owing  to  pressure  the  nuclei  become  fusiform.  An  enlargement  of 
vessels  takes  place.     No  decidual  cells  are  formed. 

Stage  III. — The  mucosa  is  further  swollen.  The  epithelium  is 
stretched  and  becomes  thinner.  Hyperplasia  of  the  vessels  directly 
below  the  epithelium  takes  place  and  they  are  congested. 

The  size  of  many  of  the  nuclei  of  the  stroma  is  reduced. 

Period  (7. 

Stage  TV. — Hypertrophy  of  the  uterine  epithelium  of  the  stroma 
and  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  appears  all  over  the  mucosa :  followed 
by  degeneration  in  the  superficial  region,  where  the  dilated,  congested 
capillaries  breakdown,  the  blood  contained  therein  being  extravasated 
amongst  the  stroma. 

The  degeneration  is  probably  amyloid  or  hyaline,  not  fatty  de- 
generation. 

A  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  the  leucocytes  in  the 
superficial  vessels  takes  place. 

There  is  no  migration  of  leucocytes  and  no  diapedesis  of  red  blood 
corpuscles,  but  where  vessels  are  ruptured  a  few  leucocytes  are  swept 
out  together  with  red  blood  corpuscles,  into  the  surrounding  tissue ; 
many  leucocytes,  however,  remain  attached  to  the  remnants  of  the 
walls  of  the  broken-down  yessels. 
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Bia^e  Y. — The  eztraTosated  blood  now  collects  into  Ucniue  -which 
are  first  formed  within  the  stroma  bat  gradually  extend  BUperficially, 
displace  the  interveniug  stroma  elements  and  lie  directly  ia  oontact 
with  the  epithelinm. 

The  vessels  in  the  deeper  mncosa  remain  intact;  there  is  no  trace 
of  diapedens  and  no  red  blood  corpuscles  or  leacocytes  in  the  stroma 
in  this  region. 

Staqt  VI. — The  lacniue  increase  in  size.  The  nterlne  epithelium 
and  superficial  stroma  shrivel  up  and  exhibit  signs  of  degenei-ation. 
The  epithelium  rnptares  and  the  blood  coataiued  in  the  lacnnie  is 
poared  into  the  aterine  cavity. 

Stage  VII. — Denadation  follows.  All  the  aterine  epithelinm,  a 
portion  of  the  glands  find  in  some  places  a  whole  gland,  and  a  depth 
of  about  one-third  of  the  layer  of  the  stroma  is  cast  away,  together 
with  raptured  vessels,  red  blood  corpuscles  and  leacocytes.  Of  these 
substances  the  menstrual  clot  is  formed. 

This  is  a  severe,  devastating,  periodic  action  which  is  very  re* 
markable. 

A  ragged  surface  is  left  behind  and  the  remaining  stroma  contains, 
at  or  near  the  surfaoe,  masses  of  extravasated  blood.  lu  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  mucosa  there  is  no  further  change. 

Ferriod  D. 

Stage  VHI. — The  reonpeistion  consists  of  the  re- formation  of  the 
epithelium,  partly  from  the  torn  edges  of  the  glands  and  partly  by 
means  of  the  transformation  of  stroma  elemeote  into  flat  epithelium; 
of  the  formation  of  new  capillaries  in  the  saperficial  region  out  of 
the  stroma  cells  which  surround  the  intercellular  spaces  in  which  the 
extravaaated  blood  lies,  and  in  the  return  of  this  reclaimed  blood  to 
the  circulatory  system ;  of  the  return  of  the  vessels  in  the  deeper 
mucosa  to  their  normal  size  and  consistency,  and  of  the  retnm  of  the 
stroma  to  the  condition  of  rest  (Stage  I). 

The  new  epithelium,  at  fiirst  flattened,  becomes  cubical,  and  new 
glands  are  formed  from  folds  of  this  epithelium. 

The  numerous  leucocytes  left  with  the  extravasated  blood  are 
returned  to  the  circulatory  system  with  the  latter ;  they  do  not 
migrate,  they  do  not  form  new  tissue  m  litn  or  pus  on  the  wounded 
surface. 

Ovulation. 

Out  of  the  ovaries  of  fortj-two  specimens  of  menstruating  8.  enUU 

\%»  only  two  were  found  in  which  recent  disoharfred  follicles  were 

seen.     Such  a  result  appears  to  be  sufficient  to  warrant  the  state* 

ment  that — 


I 


I 
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1.  Ovulation  does  not  necessarily  occor  daring  each  menstrual 

period,  and 

2.  That  menstruation  is  not  hrought  about  bj  ovulation. 

The  two  corpora  lutea  seen  occurred  in  specimens  of  Stage  III  and 
Stage  TV ;  during  these  stages  the  first  great  increase  of  the  blood 
supply  to  the  mucosa  takes  place,  and  it  therefore  appears  possible 
that  the  increased  supply  of  blood  to  the  generative  organs  during 
the  early  stages  of  menstruation  may  possibly  ii^duce  ovulation  when 
a  sufficiently  ripe  ovum  is  present  in  the  ovaries;  there  is  direct 
proof,  however,  that  an  ovum  is  not  dehisced  at  each  menstrual 
period. 

Conclusion. 

Recent  observations  show  that  periods  of  growth  and  degene- 
ration occur  in  the  mucosa  of  the  bitch  when  rutting,  but  de- 
nudation is  not  described.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  period  of  growth  is  invariably  present  in  the  mucosa  of  rutting 
animals,  and,  as  ovulation  and  rut  are  stated  to  be  coincident,  it 
appears  highly  probable  that  the  period  of  growth  during  menstrua- 
tion represents  the  preparation  of  the  mucosa  for  the  reception  and 
retention  of  an  ovam^  while  the  degeneration  period  represents  the 
result  of  failure  to  fertilise  the  ovum  or  failure  of  ovulation. 

I  venture  to  express  the  belief  that  the  function  of  menstruation 
may  be  thus  expressed,  but  I  fail  to  find  any  evidence  of  the  origin 
of  monstraation. 

Note. — Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  seen  Marshall's  book 
on   'Vertebrate  Embryology*  (1893),  in  which  he  also  divides  the^ 
phenomena  of  menstruation  into  four  stages,  identical  with  my  four 
Periods  A,  B,  C,  and  1>.      The  arrangement  was  arrived  at  inde- 
pendently. 


XV.  '*  Studies  in  the  Morphology  of  Spore-producing  Members. 
Part  I.  EquisetinesB  and  Lycopodineee."  By.  F.  0.  Bower, 
D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow.     Received  June  9,  1893. 

(Abstract.) 

Two  preliminary  statements  have  already  been  communicated  on 
this  subject  (*  Roy.  Soc.  Proc.,'  vol.  50,  p.  265,  and  vol.  63,  p.  19),  deal- 
ing with  some  of  the  observations  made  during  work  extending  over 
more  than  fonr  years. 

The  paper  which  I  now  submit  to  the  Society  includes  the  de- 
tailed statement  of  results  acquired  from  the  Equisetineso  and  Lyco- 
podinesd. 
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Tho  first  pages  are  devoted  to  the  discuaaion  of  points  of  general 
morphology  of  the  sporophyte,  as  it  is  seen  in  archegoniate  plants, 
together  with  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  opinion  as  to  the  morpho- 
logical "  dignity  "  of  the  sporangia  and  their  relation  to  the  parts 
(nsaally  aporophylls)  which  boar  them.  The  position  of  Qoebel  is 
adopted,  that  sporangia  are  as  mnch  organs,  tui  gmierit,  as  are  shoots, 
roots,  &c.,  no  matter  where  they  may  be  seated.  It  ia  cnstomary  to 
assume  that  the  ontogeny  will  serve  as  a  gaide  to  the  history  of 
descent  in  plants  as  in  animals.  As  applied  in  detail  to  the  sporophyte 
generation  this  aasamption  cannot  be  npheld  :  for  the  conclusion? 
drawn  from  wide  comparison  would  be  directly  antagoniRtic  to  such  a 
history.  The  young  sporophyte  of  a  Fern  first  forms  foliage  leaves, 
stem,  and  roota ;  only  after  a  considerable  period  are  sporangia  pro- 
idnced.  On  the  recapitnlation  theory  it  would  be  conclnded  from  this 
that  the  vegttative  system  was  the  first  to  appear,  while  sporangia  were 
of  snbHequent  origin,  and  it  might  further  be  held  that  sporopbylls 
are  metamorphosed  foliage  leaves.  But  the  whole  comparative  study 
of  the  sporophyte  of  lower  forms  leads  to  the  opposite  conclusion; 
spore-production  was  the  first  office  of  the  sporophyte,  and  if  the 
lower  Bryophyta  really  illustrate  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  sporo- 
phyte, the  production  of  spores  preceded  the  existence  of  a  vegetative 
system  of  the  sporophyte,  and  was  apparently  a  constantly  recurring 
event  thronghout  evolution.  It  mnst,  therefore,  be  conclnded  that 
the  history  of  the  ontogeny  does  not  truly  recapitulate  the  historv  of 
descent  as  regards  the  neutral  generation ;  the  sporophyte  is,  in  fact, 
an  intercalated  phase  which  has  acquired  vegetative  characters. 
Comparative  study  of  the  Bryophyta  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
whole  vegetative  region  was  the  result  of  progressive  sterilisation  of 
potentially  aporogenous  tissues. 

A  brief  review  of  the  progress  of  this  steriliEation  as  it  has  already 
been  recognised  among  the  Bryophyta  is  next  given ;  it  is  pointed 
out  that  (a)  the  sterilisation  may  involve  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
sporophyte,  as  in  the  formation  of  the  seta,  or  (6)  it  may  make  itself 
apparent  only  in  individual  cells  of  the  spurogonial  bead  (elatere). 
It  ia  important  to  note  that  Leitgeb  concluded  that  in  certain  cases 
the  latter  might  be  massed  together  to  form  solid  tracts  of  sterile 
tissue,  such  as  the  columella  of  the  Anthoceroteaa.  But  though  a 
considerable  degree  of  vegetative  advance  may  be  traced  in  the 
Bryophyta,  and  correlated  with  progressive  sterilisation,  still  they  are 
clearly  marked  from  vascular  plants  by  two  characters:  (1)  the 
absence  of  appendionlar  organs;  (2)  the  single  continaona  arche- 
sporinm. 

There  are,  at  least,  three  possible  ways  in  which  plants  with 
numerous  separate  archesporia  may  have  originated  from  plants  of 
(be  Bryophyiio  type :  (i)  by  branching  (chorisis)  of  a  sporogonial 
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head ;  (ii)  by  formatioti  of  entirely  new  arcliesporia,  having  no  direct 
connexion  by  descent  from  pre-existent  ones ;  (iii)  by  partitioningr 
of  a  oontinuons  arcbesporiam ;  this  might  readily  result  from  partial 
sterilisation  and  formation  of  septa.  It  has  been  one  chief  object  of 
this  investigation  to  see  what  evidence  may  be  gathered  from  Yascniar 
Cryptogams  of  one  or  of  all  of  these  modes  of  origin.  The  question 
has  been  first  approached  by  examination  of  the  *'  strobiloid  "  forms. 

The  frequent  presence  of  synangia  in  eusporangiate  Vascular 
Cryptogams  suggests  either  coalescence  accompanying  reduction  in  a 
descending  series,  or  partitioning  by  means  of  septa  in  an  ascending 
series;  the  first  question  in  connexion  with  such  synangia  will  be 
whether  in  any  natural  sequence  of  Vase  alar  Cryptogams  the  pro- 
gression from  a  non-septate  to  a  septate  condition  can  be  traced ;  or 
the  converse.  Though  the  facts  at  hand  do  not  amount  to  an  actual 
demonstration,  the  Lycopodinese  and  their  allies  are  believed  to  be 
an  ascending  series,  and  they  are  seen  to  supply  important  evidence. 
The  series  Phylloglossum,  Lycopodium^  and  Selaginellay  Lepidodendron, 
and  the  Psilotaoeaa  show  natural  affinities.  In  a  paper  shortly  to 
appear  in  the  '  A.nnals  of  Botany '  I  have  drawn  attention  to  the 
remarkable  anatomical  similarity  which  links  the  Psilotacee  to 
Lepidodendron,  while  no  one  would  doubt  the  kinship  of  the  latter  to 
other  Lycopods.  To  this  series  Isoetes  may  be  added,  for,  though  the 
anatomical  correspondence  is  not  so  close,  I  think  its  affinities  with 
the  Lycopods  are  nearer  than  with  any  other  family. 

As  regards  the  sporangia,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  homology 
of  the  sporangium  of  Phylloglosswn,  Lycopodium^  Selaginella,  and 
Lepidodendron ;  similarity  of  position,  structure,  development  (not 
traced  in  Lepidodendron),  and  function  all  show  this.  Within  the 
genus  Lycopodium  differences  of  detail  have  been  observed  analogous 
to  such  differences  as  would  result  in  the  production  of  more  bulky 
sporangia,  such  as  those  of  Lepidodendron  and  Isoetes^  though  it  is 
true  these  differences  are  not  so  extensive.  In  these  very  large 
sporangia  trabeculea  are  found,  as  rods  or  plates  of  sterile  tissue, 
which  may  project  far  upwards  into  the  sporangial  cavity  (Lepido- 
dendron),  or  may  extend  the  whole  way  through  it  to  the  upper  wall 
(Isoetes),  In  the  latter  case  it  has  been  shown  by  Goebel  that  the 
trabecula)  are  the  result  of  differentiation  of  a  potential  arche- 
sporium,  part  of  which  is  sterilised  and  forms  the  trabecule.  But 
these  are  at  most  only  partial  septa. 

The  next  step  is  to  the  Psilotaceae ;  and  the  first  question  is  that  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  synangium  in  these  plants.  While  Goebel  and 
Jnranyi  look  upon  the  sporangiophore  as  an  abbreviated  axis  bearing 
two  leaves,  the  synangium  occupying  its  apex,  Graf  Solms,  from 
external  observation  of  Psihtum,  maintains  the  older  view,  that  the 
whole  sporangiophore  is  of  foliar  nature  with  two  lobes,. while  the 
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BynaugiDm  is  a  p^wth  from  its  npper  sarfoce.  This  Utter  view  I 
am  able  to  support  from  eridence  of  sections  both  of  Pgitalum  ami 
Tmetipterxt.  The  latter  shows  the  synangtam  to  originate  below  the 
apez  of  the  sporaDgiophore,  and  from  its  npper  surface,  in  a  manner 
Tery  simitar  to  the  sponuiginm  of  laoaiea.  The  form  of  the  yonng 
synan^um  resembles  that  of  the  sporanginm  of  Lepidodendron,  with 
which  geniiB  also  there  is  extraordinary  anatomical  similarity.  The 
pfosition  eo  close  to  the  apex  of  the  sporangiophore  is  peculiar,  but  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  variety  among  other  Lyoopodinefe  in  the 
position  of  the  sporangium.  The  septum  is  similar  in  its  origin  to 
the  aporogenons  maaseB,  and  is  not  at  first  distingnishable  from 
them  ;  in  this  respect  it  also  resembles  Itoeie*.  It  would  thos  appear 
that  the  whole  synanginm  is  comparable  in  origin  and  position,  in  the 
broad  lines  of  development,  and  in  function  to  the  sporaugia  of  other 
Lycopods.  tkai  it,  a  septate  comparable  with  a  non-septate  body. 

Misgivings  which  may  be  felt  in  face  of  such  a  conclusion  will  be 
in  great  measure  remored  by  the  reenltn  of  stndy  of  certain  modifica- 
tions to  which  the  synangia  are  liable.  Tmenpteris  appears  to  be  a 
variable  plant  as  regards  the  form  and  structnre  of  its  ayoangia ; 
there  is,  however,  some  method  in  its  irregularities ;  smaller  nynangia 
of  simpler  form  and  structure  are  found  at  the  limits  of  its  fertile 
sones,  while  aboat  the  middle  of  it  synangia  have  been  found  with  three 
loonli,  corresponding  to  those  of  Peilotum.  £zamination  of  those  of 
simpler  form  shows  that  they  may  be  only  partially  teptaie,  or  the 
-tepttim  may  he  absent  from  the  Jiret.  I  have  been  able  to  prove  in 
young  synangia  of  this  type  that  the  tisite  whieh  would  tiormally  form 
the  septum  may  he  sporogenotu ;  this  is  exactly  the  converse  of  what 
has  been  proved  by  Goebel  in  Isodes,  and  the  conclneion  which  may 
be  drawn  is  that  there  it  no  eteentiai  difference  between  the  tisave  which 
will  form  septum  or  Irabeeula  and  that  which  viUl  form  spores,  sinee 
they  can  mutually  undergo  conversion. 

It  has  already  been  shown  by  others  that  in  Psilotum  the  number 
of  locnli  in  the  synanginm  may  vary,  being  sometimes  two,  normally 
three,  but  occasionally  four  or  five.  In  Tmesipteris  it  may  be  one, 
two,  or  three ;  and  as  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  homology  of  these 
within  the  Psilotacese,  we  may  conclude  that  in  homologous  parts  the 
loculi  may  vary  in  number  fro7n  one  upwards. 

We  may  recognise  within  the  species  Tmesipteris  a  correlation  of 
size  to  number  of  locnli ;  the  smallest  specimens  have  no  septnm, 
and  these  are  produced  at  the  limits  of  the  fertile  zone,  where  nutri- 
tion may  be  failing;  those  which  are  of  normal  size  have  two  locnli  ; 
occasionally,  when  of  large  size  and  well  nourished,  aa  at  the  middle 
of  the  fertile  zone,  the  loculi  maybe  three.  Here  is  illustrated  in  one 
species  much  the  same  seqnenoe  aa  is  seen  elsewhere  for  distinct 
■genet*,  such    aa  Lycopodium,  Iioeles,   Lepidodendron:    where,  the 
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Bporangium  is  small  there  are  neither  trabecnlse  nor  septa,  the 
exigencies  of  nutrition,  and  perhaps  also  of  mechanical  strengthening, 
not  being  felt  (Lycopodium) :  where  the  sporangium  is  large  sterile 
bands  of  tissue  are  present ;  these  appear  as  trabecnlce  or  incomplete 
septa  in  L^dodendron  or  Isoetea,  bnt  as  complete  septa  in  the  large 
eynangia  of  Tmesipteris.  To  those  who  accept  the  homology  of  the 
synanginm  of  Tmesipteris  with  the  sporangium  of  other  Ljcopodineso 
the  probability  of  this  will  appear  specially  strong.  Such  facts  as 
these  and  their  theoretical  bearing  are  discussed  at  length  in  the 
memoir:  the  opinion  is  finally  expressed  that  progressive  sterilisa- 
tion and  formation  oi^  septa  are  factors  which  will  have  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  solving  the  problems  of  origin  of  vascular  plants,  and 
especially  of  their  numeroas  sporangia :  such  formation  of  septa  will 
have  to  be  considered  as  one  factor  which  may  help  to  explain  the 
origin  of  the  simpler  vascular  plants  from  forms  of  some  Bryophytic 
character,  in  which  the  sporogenous  tissue  was  one  continuous  band. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation  it  has  become  apparent  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  give  any  strict  topographical  definition  of  the  arehe^ 
sporium  which  shall  apply  for  all  Vascular  Cryptogams.  This  will  not 
surprise  those  who  have  recognised  that  the  position  of  the  arche- 
sporium  is  not  fixed  for  all  Bryophyta,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
first  segmentations  which  lead  to  the  deBnition  of  the  archesporium 
in  Vascular  Cryptogams  do  not  correspond  to  those  in  Phanerogams, 
where  there  is  a  definite  dermatogen. 

The  memoir,  of  which  this  is  a  brief  abstract  of  a  few  of  the 
salient  points,  is  still  incomplete  :  it  is  intended  shortly  to  treat  the 
spore-bearing  members  of  the  FilicinesB  from  a  similar  point  of  view, 
and  in  preparation  for  this  a  considerable  number  of  observations 
have  already  been  made.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  main  lines  of  argument  pursued  above  in  treating  the  strobiloid 
forms  will  be  found  to  be  applicable  also  for  the  Filicineae.  The 
second  part  will  also  include  a  general  discussion  of  the  whole  subject. 


XVI.  "On  Megaladapis  madagascariensis,  an  Extinct  Gigantic 

Lemuroid  from  Madagascar."    By  C.  J.  Forsyth  Major, 

M.D.,  For.  Cor.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.,  &c.     Communicated  by 

Dr.  H.  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  V.P.G.S.,  &o.    Received  June 

14,  1893. 

(Abstract.) 

The  subject  of  the  present  paper  is  a  somewhat  imperfect  Mam- 
malian skull,  together  with  a  right  and  left  mandibular  ramus, 
apparently  belonging  to  the  same  specimen,  discovered  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
IjEtst  (collector  for  the  Hon.  Lionel  Walter  de  Rothschild),  in  a 
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marsh  at  Ambolisatra,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Madagascar,  beneath 
a  stratum  of  a  white  clayey  anbstanca  (shell-marl  P)  from  18  in.  to 
2  ft.  in  thickness. 

At  first  sight  the  sknll  appears  to  have  no  relation  whatever  with 
Any  known  Mammalian  gronp,  either  existing  or  extinct. 

Its  salient  features  are  : — The  enormons  lateral  development  of  the 
anterior  inter-orbital  portion  of  the  frontals,  extending  over  the 
small  thick- walled  orbits;  a  comparatively  narrow  and  elongate 
post-orbital  frontal  region,  separated  by  a  slight  contraction  from  the 
equally  nairovr  parietal  region  ;  a  thick  and  flattened  sagittal  and  an 
equally  strongly- developed  occipital  crest.  The  zygomatic  arch  U 
high,  and  projects  moderately  ontwards. 

The  brain-case  is  comparatively  small  in  size,  low  and  shorir,  and 
placed  at  a  considerably  higher  level  than  the  facial  portion.  This 
last  is  elongate,  with  its  anterior  portion  more  elevated  than  the 
posterior.  The  cranio-facial  angle  is  extremely  obtuse,  as  in  most  of 
the  lower  Mammals,  bnt,  whilst  In  these  the  angle  is  open  downwards, 
in  the  present  skull  it  opens  upwards,  owing  to  the  fact  that  both 
the  facial  and  the  m-anial  portions  are  somewhat  bent  npwards,  the 
former  anteriorly,  the  latter  posteriorly. 

A  striking  general  character  is  the  remarkable  pachyostosis  of  all 
the  bones  of  the  skull. 

The  sutures  are  in  great  part  obliterated,  which,  together  with  th6 
advanced  wear  of  the  grinding  teeth,  is  indicative  of  the  old  age  of 
the  specimen. 

The  cranium,  in  its  general  physiognomy,  approaches,  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  Sonth  American  "  Howlers  "  (_Mycetee),  on  the  other  to 
some  Marsupials,  and  particnlarly  to  the  genns  Phascolarctoe. 

These  resemblances  the  author  consideis  to  be  merely  isomorphisms, 
and  are  not  indicative  of  tme  parentage,  which  is  to  be  sought 
amongst  the  Lemuroidea.  Of  this  snb-order  the  present  animal 
wonld  form  a  mnch  specialised  and  gigantic  member,  being  approxi- 
mately three  times  the  size  of  the  lai^est  existing  Lemarids. 

In  tracing  cut  these  affinities,  the  author  relies  in  the  first  instance 
npon  the  conformation  of  the  molars  and  premolars  (the  canines  and 
incisors  are  not  preserved),  which  approach  closely  to  the  grinding 
teeth  of  some  Malagasy  Lemarids  of  the  genns  Lepidohtnur,  and 
even  still  more  to  those  of  Ghirogaleva. 

It  is  farther  pointed  ont  that,  in  its  peculiar  features,  the  skull 
itself  only  carries  to  an  extreme,  characters  which  are  present,  but 
in  a  much  lesser  degree  and  in  varying  gradations,  in  members  of 
the  Lemuroidea,  both  recent  (Lemuride)  and  extinct  (Adapidie). 

The  diminutive  size  of  the  brain  is  viewed  by  the  author,  in  this 
instance,  as  a  degeneracy.  He  anticipates  that  crania  of  yonng 
specimens    would    present    a    striking    approximation    to    existing 
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Lemnrids,  and  probably  most  of  all  to  Ohirogaleus,  These  resem- 
blances would  consist  in  a  more  roanded  cerebral  craniam,  in  the 
brain-cavity  being  relatively  much  more  voluminons,  and  possibly 
even  absolutely  so,  than  in  aged  specimens,  and  the  facial  portion 
more  shortened.  Especially  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  post- 
orbital  elongation  of  the  frontals,  an  isolated  feature  in  the 
Lemnroidea,  will  be  absent  in  young  specimens,  as  it  is  due  solely  to 
the  development  in  the  adult  of  aerial  sinuses. 

Passing  to  considerations  of  a  more  generaJ  nature,  it  is  strongly  to 
be  insisted  upon,  as  one  of  the  results  of  this  investigation,  that  the 
short  cerebral  and  elongated  facial  portion  of  the  oraninm,  universally 
accepted  as  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  primitive  Mammalian  skull, 
ore,  on  the  contrary,  indicative  of  a  very  specialised  condition. 

The  author  maintains  that  retrogressive  evolution  is  more  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  amongst  the  Mammalia  than  has  hitherto  been 
admitted,  "  low  "  organisation  being  by  no  means  always  synonymous 
with  "  primitive  "  organisation. 

In  accordance  with  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  the  author  suggests 
the  establishment  of  a  new  genus,  Megaladapis,  for  the  present  fossil 
skull,  as  well  as  its  collocation  in  a  distinct  family  of  the  Lemuroidea. 

'1.  Adapidad,  Adapts  (extinct). 

2.  AnaptomorphidsB,      Anaptomorphus,     Necrolemur 
(extinct.) 
Lemui*oidea  -^  3.  LemuridsB  (recent). 

4.  MegaladapidaB,  Megaladapis  (extinct). 

5.  Chiromyid©  (recent). 
[_6,  Tarsiidfie  (recent). 

As  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  geological  age  of  Megaladapis, 
the  author  briefly  reviews  the  contemporary  Vertebrate  fauna  which 
has  been  brought  to  light  by  the  explorations  of  Mr.  Last,  and  the 
earlier  researches  of  Grandidier,  who  (26  years  ago)  explored  the 
same  marsh  at  Ambolisatra.  Some  of  the  Mammalian  remains 
obtained  are  too  scanty  to  admit  of  accurate  determination,  but  they 
are  sufficient  to  indicate  other  not  less  strange  members  of  this 
curious  fauna.     The  following  Vertebrata  may  be  enumerated  : — 

Mammalia  :  Megaladapis  madagascariensis,  Major. 
Hippopotamiis  Lemerlei,  Grand. 
Fotamochcerus,  sp. 
AvES  :  Mpyonds  maximv^.  Is.  Greoff.  St.  Hilaire. 

medius,  Milne- Ed w.  and  Grand. 
modestus,  Milne-Edw.  and  Grand. 
Emydosauria  :  Crocodilus  rohtistus,  Grand,  and  Vaillant. 
C  H  E  L  ON  I A  :  Testudo  Grandidieri,  Vaillant. 

„       ahruptoj  Grandidier. 
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Aa  to  the  geological  age,  the  evidence  obtained  gfoefl  far  to  prove 
that  thiB  "  enb-foBBil  "  fanna  existed  at  a  comparatively  very  recent 
period,  and  that  Man  wba  conteTaporarj  with  these  Tsrtebratea.  The 
evidence  of  varions  kinds  may  be  arranged  aa  follows  : — 

1.  The  very  frcah  aspect  of  all  the  remains,  which  are 

2.  Foand  in  marshes  and  in  recent  allnvia  (dnnes),  the  formation 
of  vfhinh  in  still  in  progress. 

3.  Grocodilus  robustue  is  still  existing  in  lakes  in  the  interior. 

4.  Some  of  the  bones  bear  traces  of  Man's  handiwork. 

5.  The  record  of  a  monstrons  animal,  probably  the  HippopotamM, 
is  preserved  in  the  legends  of  the  natives. 

S.  Amongst  the  acconnts — brief  descriptions  with  native  names — 
given  by  a  tmstworthy  explorer  of  the  ssTenteenth  centnry,  De 
Flacoort,  are  several  which,  on  account  of  siie  and  other  characters 
assigned  to  them,  cannot  be  identified  with  any  animals  actnally 
existing  in  the  island.  One  of  the  descriptions  may  possibly  refer  to 
Megaladapia  and  that  of  a  bird,  from  the  siie  of  an  Ostrich  to  one  of 
the  species  of  ^pyomia. 

7.  Remains  of  domestio  cattle  were  found,  together  with  the  boneB 
of  the  extinct  forms  of  Mammals,  &a. 

On  the  other  hand,  evidence  is  oddnced  in  support  of  the  almost 
certainty  that  a  Tertiary  Vertebrate  fanna  will  be,  sooner  or  later, 
forthcoming  in  Madagascar,  owing  to  the  recent  discovery  of  Tertiary 
lacnttrine  deposits  in  several  different  localities  iu  that  island. 


XVII.  "  Some  of  the  Effects  and  Chemical  Changea  of  Sugar 
injected  into  a  Vein."  By  Vaughan  HARLEr,  M.D., 
Teacher  of  Chemical  Pathology,  Umversity  College, 
London,  Grocer  Research  Scholar.  Communicated  by 
Gbohqb  Hablet,  M.D.,  F.R.S.    Received  June  13,  1893. 

(From  the  Pb;r>>olosical  Inititnte,  Leipzig.) 

It  being  no  longer  doubted  that  sngar  is  essential  to  life,  and  it 
having  been  experimentally  shown  that  the  animal  organism  can 
form  saccharine  matter  ont  of  proteids,  as  well  as  carbohydrates,  it 
becomes  of  importance  to  know  what  changes  sugar  nndergoes  in  the 
body  before  its  elements  are  finally  eliminated. 

According  to  present  knowledge,  it  is  considered  that  by  the  three 
chemical  processes  of  hydration,  oxidation,  and  reduction,  the  mole- 
cnle  of  sngar  is  changed  into  larger  and  smaller  molecular  groups, 
and  that  it  is  in  the  breaking  down  and  building  np  of  these  that 
heat  and  vital  energy  are  developed.  The  basis  of  this  belief  rests 
on  the  observation  that  when  sngar  is  artificially  introdnced  into  the 
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system  its  disappearance  is  accompanied  by  tlie  liberation  of  beat 
and  tbe  development  of  mnscnlar  energy. 

To  discover  tbe  modus  operandi  of  tbis  is  a  matter  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty, from  tbe  fact  tbat  wben  sngar  is  artificially  introduced  into 
tbe  living  circulation  it  is  rapidly  distnbnted  to  every  organ  of  tbe 
body.  In  eacb  of  tbese  it  undergoes  specific  cbanges.  So  tbat,  wbile 
tbe  number  of  its  derivatives  are  great,  tbe  amount  of  eacb  is  pro- 
portionally small.  So  small  is  it,  indeed,  of  some  of  tbem,  as  to 
render  tbeir  collection  in  sufficient  quantity  for  tbe  purposes  of 
investigation  next  to  impossible.  However,  by  tbe  advice  and  kind 
assistance  of  Professor  C.  Ludwig,  I  made  tbe  attempt,  and  tbe 
present  communication,  wbicb  I  bave  tbe  bonour  to  lay  before  tbe 
Boyal  Society,  embodies  in  brief  tbe  results  of  tbe  researcb. 

Tbe  metbods  adopted  were  briefly  as  follows : — As  sugar  artificially 
introduced  into  tbe  veins  is  rapidly,  and  in  different  animals  in  vary- 
ing proportions,  eliminated  by  tbe  kidneys,  tbe  ureters  were  ligatured 
so  as  to  retain  tbe  sugar  in  tbe  organism.  In  all  cases  wbere  it  was 
intended  to  kill  tbe  dogs  witbin  a  few  bours,  tbe  ligaturing  was  done 
from  tbe  front.  Wbereas,  wben  it  was  intended  to  keep  tbe  dog 
alive,  tbe  operation  was  performed  from  bebind,  and  tbe  ureters  tied 
by  means  of  a  ligatnre-stafi^,  so  tbat,  at  any  given  time,  tbe  ligatures 
could  be  removed  witbout  re-opening  tbe  wound.  In  or^ler  tbat  all 
tbe  animals  sbould  be  under  exactly  tbe  same  conditions,  in  so  far  as 
their  assimilative  functions  were  concerned,  no  food  was  given  to 
ibem  during  tbe  previous  twenty- four  bours. 

A  60  per  cent,  cbemically  pure  grape  sugar,  dissolved  in  normal 
saline,  was  slowly  introduced  into  tbe  jugular  vein.  10  grams  of 
sugar  to  every  kilo,  of  tbe  dog's  weigbt  were  tbe  most  usual  quanti- 
ties employed,  and  tbe  wbole  introduced  in  about  an  bour. 

After  tbe  necessary  treatment  of  tbe  various  organs,  tbe  quantity 
of  sugar  was  estimated  by  Allibn's  metbod,  tbe  quantity  of  lactic 
acid  by  Drecbsel's  metbod,  and  tbe  quantity  of  glycogen  by  Kulz's 
metbod.  Alcobol,  acetone,  acetoacetic  acid,  /3-oxybutyric  acid,  and 
ammonia  were  tested  for  in  tbe  usual  way. 

Tbe  following  is  a  summary  of  tbe  facts  obtained : — 

1.  Nervous  Phenomena. — It  was  noticed  tbat  large  quantities  of 
sugar  gave  rise,  in  dogs,  to  a  series  of  symptoms  pointing  to  nerve 
centre  poisoning,  tbeir  severity  varying  in  different  cases. 

Tbese  nerve  symptoms  were  generally  preceded  by,  or  attended 
witb  efforts  at  vomiting.  But,  from  tbeir  stomacbs  being  empty, 
tbe  animals  only  brougbt  up  frotby  mucus. 

In  some  cases,  tbe  irritation  of  tbe  nerve  centres  was  only  sbown 
by  muscular  movements,  causing  a  trembling  of  tbe  skin.  In  otber 
instances  tbe  muscular  contractions  were  sufficiently  severe  to 
cause  a  quivering  of  tbe  limbs,  or  even  well-marked  convulsions. 
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Daring  the  convulsive  stage  the  papila  were  contracted,  although 
still  reacting  to  tight.  The  respirations  were  greatly  increased. 
Aronnd  the  month  frothjmncnB  collects.  The  convolsiona  alternated 
witli  periods  of  rest,  which  gradually  prolonged  themselves  nntil  the 
dog  seemed  to  be  asleep.  The  convnlsiona  sometimes  were  followed 
by  profonnd  coma,  out  of  which  the  animal  conld  not  be  ronsed.  In 
some  of  the  dogs  the  coma  set  in  withont  any  preliminary  convnlsive 
stage.  Both  the  coavnlsive  and  comatose  state  always  passed  oS 
when  the  ureters  were  loosed,  while  in  some  instances  all  the  symp- 
toms disappeared  of  their  own  accord. 

10  grams  of  sngar  per  kilo,  usually  proved  fatal  to  small  dogs 
during  the  convulsion  stt^,  from  the  respirations  suddenly  ceasing. 
Large  dogs  (of  20,  or  more,  kilos,  weight),  showed  only  very  mild 
symptoms,  even  after  as  much  aa  12  grams  of  sngar  per  kilo,  weight 
were  employed. 

From  the  order  of  appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  symptoms 
above  alluded  to,  it  seemed  as  if  the  sugar,  by  the  breaking  up  of 
its  molecule,  yielded  a  poison  or  poisons,  which,  on  being  further 
transformed,  became  harmless. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  none  of  these  symptoms  occur  when  sugar 
is  absorbed  from  tbe  intestines,  no  donbt  for  the  same  reason  as 
they  do  not  occur  when  only  small  quantities  of  sngar  are  injected 
into  a  vein ;  namely,  because  the  intermediate  products  are  never 
present  at  any  one  time  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  them. 

2.  The  quantity  of  sugar  that  remained  at  sugar  in  the  different  tiisvet 
of  the  body  was  estimated  at  varioas  periods  of  time  after  the  com- 
pletion of  its  injection. 

(a.)  The  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  blood  at  different  periods  of 
time  after  its  injection  into  the  jugular  vein,  the  ureters  being 
ligatured. 


Time  after  completion 
of  sugar  injectian. 

Sugu  in  100  put< 

IX 

Before  injection 
1  hour  after 

? 
? 

6  hour.  Biler 

O0B5 

!         X 

Before  injection 

O'lia 

0-43S 

1 

0  126 

6  hour*  after 

0  084 

0-079 

1 

0-876 

6  hourg  after 

0-118 
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From  this  it  was  seen  that  the  quantity  of  sngar  goes  on  diminish- 
ing after  its  injection,  and  that  by  the  sixth  hour  it  had  reached 
(Exp.  X)  even  a  lower  point  than  what  it  stood  at  after  the  twenty- 
fonr  hours'  fast. 

(6.)  The  quantity  of  sugar  found  in  the  liver ^  as  compared  with  that 
met  with  in  the  blood. 


No.  of  experiment. 

Time  after  completion 
of  sugar  injection. 

Sugar  in  100  parts  of 

Moist  lirer. 

Blood. 

17 

ni 

6  h.  20  m. 
71i. 

0-92 
1-72 

0  056 
0-026 

I 


The  great  difference  observable  between  the  quantity  of  sugar  in 
the  liver  and  in  the  blood  shows  how  imperfect  must  be  the  passage 
from  the  liver  into  the  general  circulation  of  such  a  diffusible  sub- 
stance Its  sugar.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when  we  remember 
that  the  liver  cells  are  surrounded  not  only  by  blood,  but  also  by 
lymph,  vessels. 

(c.)  The  Presence  of  Sugar  in  the  matter  vomited. — As  previously 
mentioned,  several  of  the  dogs  vomited  a  quantity  of  mucus  after  the 
injection  of  the  sugar. 

In  the  cases  in  which  the  vomit  was  analysed  it  was  found  to 
contain  sugar  in  small  quantities. 

(d.)  Quantity  of  Sugar  in  the  Alimentary  Tract. — In  order  to  ascer- 
tain if  any  of  the  sugar  was  eliminated  into  the  alimentary  tract,  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  three  dogs  were  analysed. 
As  all  were  in  a  fasting  condition,  contamination  from  food  had  not 
to  be  feared. 

In  only  one  case  was  sugar  found  in  the  stomach,  and  then  only  to 
the  amount  of  0*174  gramme.  In  no  case  was  it  found  in  the  intestines. 
So  it  had,  in  all  probability,  been  eliminated  by  the  salivary  glands 
and  swallowed  with  the  saliva.  I  am  led  to  this  opinion  on  account 
of  Weyert  having  pointed  out  that  when  large  quantities  of  sugar 
are  injected  into  a  vein,  it  is,  in  small  quantities,  eliminated  with  the 
saliva. 

One  may  therefore,  I  think,  consider  that  the  alimentary  tract  does 
not  eliminate  sugar. 

(e.)  Quantity  of  sugar  in  the  (edematous  exudations,  collected  from 
the  kidneys  and  upper  part  of  ureters  after  their  ligature. 
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No.  of 

Time  after 

compUtioo  of 
sugar  injection. 

Quantitj 
of 
fluid. 

of 
eugar. 

Safcar  in  100  p««4  of 

(Edematous  fluid. 

Blood. 

V 
II 
1 
III 

I  h.  45  m. 
7)1. 
7h. 
7h. 

16 
4 

10 
11 

0-«3 
0J04 
O-IM 
U-106 

2-89 
2  60 

1-964 
0-96 

0'290 
0061 

0-ti36 

ir  ia   the  oedematons 
i  greater  than  in  the 


Here  it  is  seen  that  tbe  quantity  of  e 
flnid,  as  waa  observed  in  the  case  of  the  live 
blood. 

(/.)  QttOMiiti/  of  Sugar  in  the  Urine. — In  order  to  ascertain  if  sugar 
passed  out  in  the  urine  six  or  more  hours  after  its  injection,  the 
ligatures  were  removed  from,  the  ureters  in  five  of  the  cases  and  the 
urine  passed  during  the  following  night  collected.  In  ore  case  only 
was  there  as  much  as  0-06  per  cent,  of  sugar  found  in  the  urine.  Con. 
eequentl;  one  may  conclude  that  after  sugar  is  injected  and  the 
ureters  kept  ligatared  six  or  more  hours,  no  sugar  is  eliminated  in 
the  form  of  sngar  by  the  kidneys.  The  small  quantity  found  in  the 
one  case  oould  have  been  derived  from  the  esndation  which  had 
accumulated  in  the  kidneys  and  ureters  during  the  time  of  ligature. 

3.  Quantity  of  glycogen  found  in  the  liver  and  muscles  after  the  in- 
jection of  sugar  into  the  jngnlar  vein. 


No.  of  eiperiment. 

of  lugu  injectian. 

Lirer. 

Muscle. 

T 
IT 
I 
II 
III 

1  b.  46  m. 
6  h.  20  m. 
7h. 
7h. 
7h. 

0-43 
0-53 
a -31 
1-76 
9-65 

0-22 
0-39 

0-81 
0  09 

The  resaltn  obtained  from  these  five  experiments  show  that  the 
quantity  of  glycogen  met  with  after  the  injection  of  10  grammes  of 
sugar  per  kilo,  of  dog's  weight  is  well  within  the  ordinary  limits. 
Consequently  one  cannot  say  that  any  very  appreciable  amount  of 
glycogen  had  been  formed  from  the  sugar  that  had  been  artificially 
introduced  into  the  general  oiroalation. 
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4.  As  it  wfts  thought  possible  that  lactic  acid  might  be  one  of  the 
sahstances  into  which  sagar  split  up  in  the  organism,  qnantita- 
tive  estimations  were  made  of  it  in  the  blood  and  certain  of  the 
tissues. 

(a.)  Quantity  of  laetxe  acid  in  the  blood  at  varioos  times  after  the 
intravenous  injection  of  sugar. 


No.  of  eipcriment. 

Time  aftor  oompletbii 
of  sugar  injeotion. 

Lactic  acid  in  100  parts 
of  blood. 

IX 

Before  injection 

OlOC 

1  hour  aftor 

oiia 

6  bout*  after 

0  069 

X 

Before  injection 

0-071 

0-107 

3  liDura  after 

0-104 

6  houn  after 

0-0S4 

XI 

Before  injeclaoa 

0-097 

Immediately  afWr 

0-134 

4  hours  Bft«r 

0-116 

6  hours  after 

0  110                   i 

It  is  here  seen  that  a  marked  increase  of  the  lactic  acid  takes  place 
after  the  injection  of  sugar.  Farther,  that  after  the  fourth  hour  it 
decreases  slower  than  does  the  percentage  of  sugar  itself  in  the 
blood.  In  the  following  table  the  eifccts  of  this  slower  decrease  is 
well  shown. 


No-ofeipei-imont.. 

XV. 

XV,. 

IV. 

III. 

VI. 

Time  after  injection 

4  hours. 

5  hours. 

6  hours. 

7  liOLre. 

26  liours. 

Sugar  jier  cent 

Lactic  acid  -per  cent 

0-072 
0-087 

0-073 
0  OSi 

0-056 
0-090 

0-025 
0  090 

0-090 
0  130 

These  results  gire  an  average  of  0'065  per  cent,  of  sugar  as  against 
0-096  per  cent,  of  lactic  acid  in  the  blood.  Whereas,  in  dogs  on 
normal  diet,  Gaglio  has  shown  the  quantity  of  siigai-  in  the  blood  was 
more  than  the  quantity  of  lactic  acid. 

(6.)  Quantity  of  lactic  add  in  the  liver  and  musclea  as  compared 
with  the  amount  in  the  blood  after  ligature  of  the  ureters  and  the 
injection  of  10  grammes  of  sngar  per  kilo,  of  dog's  weight. 
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Ko.  o£ 

Time  after  oomplelioo 

Lactic  acid  in  100  parte  of 

Liver.    .  Muecle. 

Blood. 

V 

IV 

III 

6  u.  aO  m. 

7  b. 

0.3«, 
0-135 
0  031 

0-171 
O'iia 
oou 

0-136 
0-090 
0  090 

The  liver  is  tkae  seen  to  contain  more  lactio  acid  tb&n  the  masoles, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  blood  BOmetimeB  contains  more  and 
sometimes  le&s  than  both  the  liver  and  muscles. 

From  this  it  might  be  inferred  that  if  the  amount  of  a  snhstaoce  in 
any  g;iTen  part  of  the  body  yields  a  cine  to  the  seat  of  its  formation, 
it  is  probable  that  the  liver  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  lactic  acid 
formation,  as  pointed  out  by  Wyasokonitzsch. 

(c.)  Quantily  of  lactic  acid  excreted  in  the  urine,  the  ureters  having 
been  ligatured  for  six  or  more  hours  after  the  injection  of  sugar  into 
the  jugular  rein. 


1 

Time  during  which 

the  mine  wai 

eoUected. 

!  eij^eri- 
ment. 

i 

Dretera  Imring 

Quantity 
of  urine. 

Total 
quantity  in 

Per  cent. 

1     XV 

vm 

1    -^i 

1       V 

6h. 

6  b. 

6  1«.  40  m. 

9h. 

First  12  hourg 

Follo<>ing21houn 

„         13      „ 

24      „ 

13      „ 

475 
600 
230 

660 
162 

0-115 
0-062 
0-173 
0-571 
0-662 

0-021 

o-om 

0-075 
0-088 
0-8M 

From  these  results  it  appears  that  lactic  acid  is  not  only  increased 
in  the  blood  after  the  injection  of  sngar,  bnt  that  it  ia  at  the  same 
time  excreted  in  the  urine,  irhereas  lactic  acid  is  not  known  to 
occur  in  healthy  dog's  urine. 

6,  Aa  acetone,  acetoacetic  add,  ond  0-cxyhutyric  acid  are  often  found 
in  the  urine  of  diabetics,  it  was  decided  to  examine  it  for  these  sub- 


(a.)  Acetone  and  aceloacetic  acid  ivere  found  to  be  present  in  all  the 
five  urines  examined. 

(b.)  fi-Oxt/butj/rie  acid  -was  searched  for  in  the  urine  both  with  the 
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polariscope  and  as  a-crotonic  acid,  but  could  not,  with  any  certainty, 
be  demonstrated. 

6.  The  hlood  was  examined  for  alcohol^  acetone,  and  acetoacetic  ootri 
by  distilling  it  at  a  temperature  of  102^  C.  by  means  of  steam  passed 
through  it.  The  distillate  being  examined  for  alcohol  and  acetone. 
While  in  normal  blood  so  treated  neither  alcohol  nor  acetone  could 
be  demonstrated,  in  the  blood  of  dogs  subjected  to  the  sugar  injection 
the  presence  of  both  of  these  substances  was  readily  recognised. 

Acetoacetic  acid  was  searched  for  by  acidifying  the  blood  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  then  again  distilling  it.  By  this  means  its 
presence  was  also  demonstrated  in  the  blood  of  the  sugared  dogs. 

7.  As  not  only  alcohol  and  acetone  but  likewise  acetoacetic  acid  was 
found  in  the  blood  after  the  intravenous  injection  of  sugar,  it  was 
decided  to  see  how  much  ammotiia  could  also  be  distilled  off  after 
adding  magnesia  to  the  blood.  In  the  first  place,  as  it  was  necessary 
to  see  if  ligaturing  the  ureters  caused  an  increase  of  the  ammonia 
normally  present  in  the  blood.  The  blood  of  a  dog  in  which  the 
ureters  alone  had  been  ligatured  was  distilled,  first  immediately  after 
and  then  a  second  time  when  the  ureters  had  been  ligatured  five 
hours.  The  first  blood  yielded  0025  per  cent,  and  the  second  0'024; 
per  cent,  of  ammonia.  So  the  ligaturing  of  the  ureters  had  caused 
no  increase  in  the  quantity  of  ammonia  present  in  the  blood. 

The  same  thing  was  then  done  with  the  blood  from  dogs  before  and 
after  the  intravenous  injection  of  sugar. 


;    Weight  of  dog. 


Ammonia  obtained  from  100  parts  of  blood. 


'  Before  the  sugar  injection. 


kilos. 

29-5 

27-5 

6  0 

3-8 


5  hours  after. 


0-025  0  034 

0-018  i  0-017 

0-042 
0-039 


It  is  thus  seen  the  sugar  injection  had  caused  no  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  ammonia  in  the  blood. 

It  may  bo  safely  concluded  that  ammonia  is  not  the  cause  of  tlic 
nervous  symptoms  which  followed  the  injection  of  I  per  cent,  of  sugar 
intravenously. 

As  these  results  again  do  not  accord  with  those  which  follow  on  the 
injection  of  alcohol,  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  they  may  be  in  some 
way  or  another  connected  with  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  the  ab- 
normal substances,  acetone  and  acetoacetic  acid,  which,  as  was  seen, 
were  not  only  found  in  the  blood  but  likewise  in  the  urine. 
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The  possibility  that  the  iacrease  in  the  qoautitj  ot  the  lactio  acid 
may  likewise  assist,  if  DOt  be  &  material  cause,  ia  producing  tho 
nerve-symptoms,  is  also  worthy  of  note. 

That  angar,  acting  as  sngar,  was  uot  their  canse  was  shown  by  the 
symptoms  not  appearing  nstil  from  a  quarter  to  one  hour  after  its  in- 
jection. That  is  to  say,  not  till  the  quantity  of  sngar  present  in  the 
blood  had  already  markedly  decreased. 


XVIII.  "Ezperimente  on  Variola  and  Vocciuia."  By  S.Moi'CK- 
TON  OOPEMAN,  M.A.,  M.D.  (Cantab.).  Communicated  by 
Professor  M.  FosTERj  Sec.  It.!S.     Received  June  14,  1893. 

In  the  conrse  of  some  experiments  on  the  bacteriology  of  vaccine 
lymph,  I  was  confronted  by  a  ditDcalty  ia  the  practical  testii^g  of 
certain  of  the  results  of  my  work.  Continaons  experimentation  on 
children  being  obvioDsly  out  of  the  qnestion,  I  was  naturally  led  to 
turn  my  attention  to  the  discovery  if  possible,  of  some  one  or  more 
of  the  lower  animals  which,  by  reason  of  their  passing  through  the 
various  stages  of  vaccination  and  more  especially  variolation  in  a 
manner  comparable  with  that  witnessed  in  the  human  subject,  might 
serve  me  for  control  experiments. 

Little  or  no  success  having  been  obtained  with  the  various 
domestic  animals,  I  next  turned  to  the  monkey  tribe  on  uccount  of 
their  similarity  in  many  respects  to  man,  although  assured  at  the 
time  that  they  were  not  susceptible  to  either  vaccinia  or  variola. 
On  putting  the  matter  to  the  test,  however,  I  found  that  this  was 
not  the  case,  the  inoculation  of  vaccine  and  of  variolous  lymph 
having  each  of  them  given,  in  my  hands,  successful  results  in  every 
instance  in  which  I  have  tried  it  on  the  monkey  {Biuegua). 

In  the  case  alike  of  variola  and  of  vaccinia,  the  local  result  of 
inoculation  attains  its  acme  (juti  vesiculation)  in  the  monkey,  as  in 
the  human  being,  about  the  eighth  day.  The  first  signs  of  reaction 
appear  usually  OQ  the  third  day,  by  which  time,  if  variolous  lymph 
has  been  used,  there  is  a  distinct,  though  very  tliin,  crust  over  the 
site  of  inoculation.  By  the  fifth  day  vesiculation  has  generally  com- 
menced, this  becoming  more  obvious  up  to  the  eighth  day,  though 
even  then  it  is  much  less  marked  in  variolous  cases  than  in  those 
which  have  been  vaccinated,  the  difference  being  easily  recognisable. 

Later  the  vesicle  gives  rise  to  a  pustule,  by  which  time  there  is  not 
infrequently  considerable  swelling  of  the  skin  and  subcataneous 
tissue  and  of  the  nearest  lymphatic  glands.  The  pustule  gradually 
dries  up,  and  a  scab  is  formed  which  is  more  pronounced  after 
vaccination  than  variolation,  and  which  falls  off  some  time  during 
the  third  week,  if  the  monkey  has  not  picked  it  off  before. 
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The  chief  difference  noted  between  the  effects  resulting  from  tho 
local  inoculation  of  these  two  diseases,  in  the  monkey,  is  that  in  the 
case  of  Tariola  there  is  more  or  less  of  a  crust  from  the  first ;  that 
vesiculation  is  much  less  marked  in  variolation  than  in  vaccination  ; 
that  with  variola  about  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  day  a  general 
eruption  may  appear  which  in  some  instances  covers  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  body ;  and  that  the  final  scab  at  the  site  of  inoculation  is 
not  so  elevated  in  the  variolated  as  in  the  vaccinated  animal. 

In  both  cases  there  is  a  rise  of  body  temperature,  which  is  more 
marked  and  longer  sustained  in  variola  than  in  vaccinia.  After 
variolation  it  was  noticed  in  several  instances  that  the  monkey 
suffered  from  diarrhoea,  that  its  eyes  were  suffused,  and  that  it  was 
not  as  active  as  ususal.  A  peculiar  odour  was  also  noticed,  quite 
distinct  from  the  well-known  smeU  of  "  monkey." 

In  no  instance  had  the  disease  a  fatal  termination. 

It  was  next  determined  to  make  trial  as  to  the  protection  against 
small-pox  afforded  in  the  monkey  by  previous  vaccination,  and  the 
protection  against  vaccination  afforded  by  variolation.  And  I  went 
on  to  compare  the  effect  produced  by  the  use  of  human  and  of  calf 
lymph  respectively. 

As  the  result  of  numerous  experiments,  it  would  appear  that  the 
mutually  protective  power  of  lymph  obtained  from  these  three  different 
sources  when  inoculated  on  the  monkey  is  practically  identical  in  all 
respects. 

Experiments  have  also  been  carried  out  on  the  bacteriology  of 
vaccine  Jymph,  with  the  view  especially  of  discovering  what  means  of 
storage  are  best  adapted  for  securing  sustained  purity  of  the  lymph 
and  the  unimpaired  manifestation  for  indefinite  periods  of  the 
action  peculiar  and  essential  to  its  use. 

I  have  previously  shown*  that  there  are  three  species  of  micro- 
organisms, one  or  other,  or  all,  of  which  is  almost  universally  to  be 
found  in  every  specimen  of  vaccine  lymph  examined.  These  are 
(1)  Staphylococcus  alhus,  (2)  S.  pyogenes  aureus,  (3)  S.  cereus  flavua  ; 
of  which  the  first  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  upper  layers  of 
healthy  skin.  Numerous  other  bacteria  occur  from  time  to  time, 
among  which  the  Staphylococcus  pyogenics  deserves  special  mention. 

These  "  extraneous  **  organisms  flourish  in  the  various  nutrient 
media  employed  for  cultivating  purposes,  and  also  in  vaccine  lymph 
itself  when  removed  from  the  body,  causing,  by  their  exuberant 
growth,  the  opacity  which  sometimes  occurs  in  old  lymph  stored  in 
capillary  tubes.  It  appeared,  therefore,  not  unlikely  that  in  this 
way  the  growth  of  the  specific  organism,  if  such  exists,  might  be 
superseded. 

Obviously,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  devise,  if  possible,  some 

*  '  Transactions  of  International  Congress  of  Hygiene,*  1891. 
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ineanB  of  treatiog  Tacciae  lymph  which  aboald  inhibit  all  "  ex- 
traneous"  organisms  without  injuring  its  potency  for  vaccination. 
To  this  end  I  first  mode  trial  of  the  method  of  fractional  beating  as 
suggested  by  Kitasato  for  the  isolation  of  the  tetanna  bacillns.  Al- 
though apparently  successful  in  many  instances,  the  desirability 
speedily  became  apparent  of  BOme  method  of  readier  application  and 
requiring  less  delicate  manipnlation. 

This  I  at  length  fonnd  in  the  admixture  with  tbe  lymph  of  a 
definite  proportion  of  glycerine  prior  to  storage  in  tbe  nsaal  way, 

Not  only  is  lymph  thus  treated  efficient  as  vaooine  in  the  old  sense 
of  the  word,  bat  as  time  goes  on,  instead  of  losing  its  effect  on 
inocalation,  its  potency  actaally  becomes  increased.  Experiment 
shows  also  that  in  tabes  filled  with  ench  diluted  lymph,  opacity  does  not 
apparently  result.  As  I  have  previously  stated,  the  glycerine  in- 
hibits the  growth  of,  and  after  a  longer  or  shorter  interval  kills  off 
altogether,  those  aerobic  bacteria  which  1  have  termed  "  extraneous." 
This  effect  may  be  demonstrated  by  making,  from  tubes  of  glycer- 
inated  lymph  of  equal  age,  a  series  of  plate  cultivations  at  gradually 
increasing  intervals  of  time,  together  with  control  cultivations  from 
tubes  of  untreated  lymph.  These  results  have  recently  been  entirely 
corroborated  by  Sclavo,  Cbambon  and  Menard,  Straus,  and  other 
obserTers,  such  con'oburation  being  the  more  Talnable  since  it  would 
appear  that  none  of  these  observers  were  aoqnainted  with  the  similar 
resnlts  at  which  I  had  previously  arrived,  and  which  were  published* 
more  than  a  year  ago. 

There  can  thus,  I  venture  to  think,  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  superi- 
ority of  the  suggested  method  of  lymph  storage  over  the  perhaps 
sintpler  method  which  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  commonly 
employed  in  England.  In  Germany  and  elsewhere  glycerine  has  been 
made  use  of  for  various  reasons,  but  hitherto  without  knowledge,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  of  the  peculiar  action  exerted  by  it  in  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  lymph. 

The  Society  adjourned  over  the  Long  Vacation  to  Thursday, 
November  16. 
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The  Institnte. 
Institntion  of  Civil  Engineers.     Abstracts  of  the  Proceedings. 
Session  1892-93.     Nos.  5—6,  8—15.     8vo.     [London.] 

The  Institntion. 
Institution    of    Electrical    Engineera.     Journal.     Vols.  XXI — 
XXII.    Nos.  101— 106.    8to.    itmion  1893. 

The  Institution. 

King's  College.      Physiological  Laboratory.      Collected  Papers. 

No.  1.     8vo.     ILoadonl  1893.  Dr.  Halliburton,  F.E.S. 

Linncan    Society.       Journal    (Botany).       Vol.    XXIX.       Nob. 

203—204.      8vo.      London   1893 ;    Jonrnal    (Zoology).      Vol. 

XXIV.  No.  154.    8to.    London  1893.  The  Society. 
London    Mathematical    Society.      Proceedings.      Vol.    XXIV. 

Nob.  450—459.    8vo.     {London']  1892-93.  The  Society. 

Meteorological    OfGce.      Daily    Weather    Report.       Jannary — 

June,  1893.    4to.    London.  The  Office. 

Odontological   Society  of    Great    Britain.     TransactioiiB.     Vol. 

XXV.  No.  7.    8yo.    London  1893.  The  Society. 
Pharmaceutical    Society    of    Great    Britain.      Pharmaceutical 

Journal  and  Transactions.  January — June,  1893.  8to.  London. 

The  Society. 

Physical    Society.      Proceedings.     Vol.    XII.     Part    1.    8vo. 

London  1893.  The  Society. 

Royal    Astronomical    Society.    Monthly   Notices.    Vol.    LIU. 

Nob.  2—5.    8to.    London  1892-93.  The  Booie^. 
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Transactionfl  Ccontinued). 

Royal     Geographical     Society.       The     Geographical     Jonmal. 

January — June,  1893.     8vo.     London,  The  Society. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.     Journal  of  Proceedines. 

January — June,  1893.     4to.     London,  The  Institute. 

Royal  Institution  of   Great  Britain.     Reports  of   the  Weekly 

Evening  Meetings.     January — June,  1893.     8vo.     London, 

The  Institution. 
Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society.     Proceedings.     Vol.  V. 

Pp.  41—127.     8vo.     [London"]  1893.  The  Society. 

Royal    Meteorological    Society.      The    Meteorological    Record. 

Vol.  XII.     No.  47.     8vo.     London;  Quarterly  Journal.     Vol. 

XIX.     Nos.  85—86.     8vo.     London  1893.  The  Society. 

Royal    Microscopical    Society.     Journal.     1893.      Parts    1 — 3. 

8vo.     London,  The  Society. 

Royal   United   Service   Institution.     Journal.     Vol.    XXXVII. 

No.  183.     8vo.     London  1893.  The  Institution. 

Society    of   Arts.      Journal.      January  to   June,    1893.      8vo. 

London.  The  Society. 

Society    of    Biblical    Archasology.      Proceedings.      Vol.    XV. 

Parts  6—7.     8vo.    London  1893.  The  Society. 

Society  of  Chemical  Industry.     Journal.     Vol.  XI.      No.  12. 

Vol.  XII.   Nos.  1—5.   8vo.  London  1892-93.         The  Society. 
PI  Zoological  Society.     Report  to  Council  for  the  year  1892.     8vo. 

•  London    1893;  Proceedings.    1893.     Part  1.      8vo.     London; 

Transactions.     Vol.  XIII.     Part  6.     8vo.     London  1893. 

The  Society. 
Lund : — Universitet.     Ars-skrift.      Tom.  XXVIII.      4to.      Lund 

1891-92.  The  University. 

Manchester : — Geological    Society.       Transactions.       Vol.    XXII. 

Part  8.     Bvo.     Manchester  1893.  The  Society. 

Museum.     Museum  Handbooks.     Outline  Classification   of  the 

Vegetable  and  Animal   Kingdoms.     8vo.     Manchester  1892  ; 

Catalogue  of  the  Type  Fossils.     8v'o.     Manchester  189. 

The  Museum. 
Munich  : — K.B.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften.     Sitzungsberichte 

(Philos.-philol.-histor.    Classe).    1893.    Heft  1.  8vo.  Miinchen 

1893.  The  Academy. 

Naples : — Societa  di  Scienze  Fisiche  e  Matematiche.     Rendiconto. 

Vol.  VII.  Fasc.  5.     4to.     Napoli  1893.  The  Society. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  : — North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  and 

Mechanical  Engineers.     Transactions.      Vol.  XLII.     Part  3. 

8vo.     Newcastle-upon-Tyne  1893.  The  Institute. 

New  York: — American   Museum   of  Natural   History.      Bulletin. 

Vol.  V.    Pages  33—80.    8vo.     1893.  The  Museum. 
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Traneactiona  (eoniimted) . 

Palermo : — Circolo  Matematioo.       Rendiconti.      1892.      Fasc.    6. 

1893.     Fasc.  1—2.     8vo.     ralermo.  The  Ciroolo. 

Paris  :—Aeademie  des    Soiencea.      Comptes    Bendas.      Janvier — 

Juin,  1893.     4to.     Pons.  The  Academy. 

Congrds  International   do    Bibliogniphie    des    Sciences    Math^- 

inatiqaes.     Index  da  Repertoire  Biblio^raphiqne.    Svo.    Paria 

1893.  The  Publication  Committee. 

Ecole  Normale  Sap^rienre.     Annales.     Tome  X.      Nos.  3 — 1. 

4to.     ParU  1893.  The  School. 

Society  de  Biologie.     Comptea    Reodaa.     JaBvier — Join,  1893. 

Svo.    Paris.  The  Society. 

Soci^te  de  Oeographie.     Comptes  Beadns  des  Spaces.     1893. 

Noa.  1—11.     Svo.     Paris.  The  Society. 

Society  d'Encouragement  poar  Klndnatrie  N^ationale.-    Bnlletin. 

Decembre,  1892.   Janvier— A vril,  1893.    4to.    Porw;  Compte- 

Renda    des    Seanoea.      Janvier — Juin,    1893.      Svo.      Paris ; 

Annuaire.     1893.     12mo.     Pan*.  The  Society. 

Soci^tc  Fran^aiae  de  Phjsique,     Bulletin.     1893.     Nos.  15 — 19, 

22—25.     8vo.     ParU.  The  Society. 

Soci6t6    Geologique   de    France.      Compte-Rendo  dee  Seances, 

Janvier— Juin,  1893.     Svo.     Lille.  The  Society, 

Societe    Matb^matiqae    de    France.       Bulletin.       Tome    XXI. 

Xoa.  1—4.     Svo.     Paris  1893.  The  Society. 

Societe  Ph i lorn athi que.    Bulletin.    Scr.  8.    Tome  V.    Nos.  1—2. 

8vo.     Pans  1893.     Compte-Renda  des  Stances.     Sos.  5—16. 

Svo.     [Paris]  1892-93.  The  Society. 

Philadelphia :— Academy  of   Natural   Sciences.      1892.     Part   3. 

Svo.     Philadelphia  1892 ;  Proceedings.     1892.     Pp.  337^96. 

1893.     Pp.  1—216.     8vo.     IPhiladelphia.'] 

The  Academy. 
Franklin     Institute.      Jon  ma  1.       January — Jane,    1893.      Svo. 

Philadelphia.  The  Institate. 

Geographical  Clnb.     Bulletin.     Vol.  I.     No.  I.     Svo.     Philadel-    . 

phia  1893.  The  Club. 

Prague:— Konigl.    Bohmiache   Gesellschaft    der  Wissenschaften. 

Sitzungaberichte.      Jahresbericht.     1892.     Svo.     Frag  1893 ; 

Sitinngsberichte   (Math.-Naturw.    Classe).     1892.     Sitznnga- 

berichte  (Pbilos.-HiBtor.-Philol,    Classe).     1892.     Svo.     Frag 

1893.  The  Society. 

Borne: — Rcale  Accademia   dei  Lincei.     Atti    (Classe  di   Soienze 

Fislche,    Matamatiche  e  Natnrali) '  1893.      Fa«c.    1—9.     Svo. 

Roma ;  Atti  (Classe  dt  Scienze  Morali).    Vol.  X.    Settembre— 

Novembre,    1892.     4to.     Bcma ;  Rendiconti.     Vol.    I.     Paso. 

12.   Vol.11.   Fasc.  1—2.  Svo.   Boma  1893.        The  Academy. 
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Transactions  {continued), 

San    Francisco: — California    Academy  of    Sciences.     Occasional 

Papers.    No.  3.    8vo.    8a/n  Franscisco  1893.         The  Academy. 
Santiago: — Sociedad    Nacional    de    Mineria.      Boletin.     Vol.    V. 

No.  52,  54.     4to.     Santiago  1893.  The  Society. 

Stockholm  : — Kongl.     Yetenskaps     Akademie.        Forhandlingar. 

Arg.  50.    No.  3.     8vo.     Stockholm  1893.  The  Academy. 

Sydney: — Linnean   Society   of   New   South  Wales.     Abstract   of 

Proceedings.      December,    1892,   March — ^April,    1893.     8vo. 

Sydney.  The  Society. 

Tokyo : — Imperial  University.     Journal  of  the  College  of  Science. 

Vol.  VI.     Part  1.     870.     Tokyo  1893.  The  University. 

Turin : — Beale   Accademia   delle   Scienze.     Atti.     Vol.   XXVIII. 

Disp.  6—8.     8vo.     Torino  1892-93.  The  Academy. 

Vienna: — K.    Akademie     det    Wissenschaften.     Sitzungsberichte 

(Math..Naturw.    Classe).     Abth.    1.     Bd.   CI.     Heft   9—10. 

8vo.      Wien  1892;   Abth.   2a.     Bd.  CI.      Heft  9—10.     8vo. 

Wien    1892;    Abth.    2b.     Bd.    CI.     Heft  8—10.    Bd.   CII. 

Heft   1—2.     8vo.     Wien  1892-93;  Abth.  3.     Bd.  CI.     Heft 

8—10.    Bd.  CII.    Heft  1—2.     8vo.    TFtew  1892-93 ;  Anzeiger. 

1893.     Nr.  12—15.     8vo.     Wien.  The  Academy. 

K.K.     Geologiscbe      Reichsanstalt.        Verhandlungen.     1893. 

Nos.  2 — 5.     8vo.     Wien.  The  Institute. 

K.K.     Zoologisch-Botanischo     Gesellschaft.       Verhandlungen. 

1892.     Hefts— 4.     8vo.     Wien  1S92-93.  The  Society. 

Wasliington  : — Smithsonian    Institution.     Smithsonian    Contribu- 
tions to  Knowledge.     Vol.  XXIX.     No.  842.     4to.     Washing- 

ton  1892.  The  Institution. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.     Experiment  Station  Record. 

Vol.    IV.      Nos.   6—7.      8vo.      Washington    1893;    Bulletin. 

No.  3.     8vo.      Washington  1893.  The  Department. 

Wellington,  N.Z. : — Polynesian  Society.    Journal.    Vol.  II.    No.  1. 

8vo.      Wellington  1893.  The  Society. 


Observations  and  Reports. 

Brisbane  : — General  Registry  OflBce.     Census  Maps  accompanying 
Registrar- Generars  Report.     1892.     Folio.     [Brisbane.] 

Tlie  Registrar-General. 

Calcutta:— Geological  Survey  of  India.       Records.      Vol.  XXVI. 

Part  1.     8vo.     Calcutta  1893.  The  Survey. 

Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India.     Synopsis  of  the  Results 

of    the    Operations.     Vols.    XXVII,    XXVIII,   XXX.      4to. 

Calcutta  1892.  The  Survey. 

Meteorological    Department.     Monthly  Weather   Review,  Sep- 
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ObeeiratioiiB  and  Beporta  (eontimted). 

tember— October,  1892.  4to.  Calcutta  1893  ;  lodian  Weather 
Review.  Annnal  Sommary,  1S9I.  4to.  Calcutta  1892; 
Indian  Meteorolofpcal  Memoirs.  Vol.  V.  Part  2.  4to,  Cat- 
cutta.  1892;  Meteorological  Observations  at  Six  Stations  in 
India,  Angnst,  1892,  October,  1892.  4t<i.  [Calcutta};  Rain- 
faU  of  India,  1891.     8vo.     [Calcutta.  1893.] 

The  Department. 

Chemnitz  : — Konigl.  Sachsisches  Meteorologiechea  Inatitat.  Das 
Klima  des  KdnigreicbeB  Sachsen.  Heft  1 — 2.  4to.  Chemnitt 
1892-93.  The  Institute. 

Egypt.  Arcbffiological  Survey  of  Egypt.  Beni  Hasan.  Fart  1. 
By  Percy  B.  Newberry.     4to.     London  1893. 

The  Egypt  Exploration  Fnnd. 

Liverpool : — Liverpool  Observatory.  Meteorological  Beanlts,  de- 
duced from  Observations  taken  during  the  years  1889-90-91. 
8to.     lAverpool  1893.  The  Observatory. 

London : — Admiralty.  Hydrographic  Department.  China  Sea. 
Report  on  the  Besnlts  of  Dredgings  obtained  on  the  Maccles- 
field Bank.  AprU,  1892.  Folio..  Ltmdon  1893;  Further 
Report  on  the  Bore  of  the  Tsien-Tang-Kiang.  1892,  8vo. 
Loiidon  1893.  The  Admiralty. 

Madras : — Government  Observatory.  Results  of  Observations  of 
the  Fixed  Stars  made  with  the  Meridian  Circle.  Vol.  VI. 
4to.     Madrai  1893.  The  Observatory. 

Melbourne : — Observatory.  Twenty- seventh  Report.  1892-  Folio. 
Melbourne.  The  Observatory. 

Monnt  Hamilton : — Lick  Observatory.  Contributions.  No.  3. 
8vo.     Sacramento  1893.  The  Observatory. 

New  York: — Geological  Survey  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
PaltBontology.  Vol.  VIII.   4to.   Albany  1892.         The  Survey. 

Paris  : — Bnreaa  des  Longitudes.  Connaissance  des  Temps  poor 
I'An  I89b.  8vo.  Pari*  1892;  Connaissance  des  Temps. 
Extrait  a  I'Usage  des  flcoles  d'Hy^rographie  et  des  Marina  du 
Commerce,  pour  I'An  1894,  8vo.  Paris  1S92 ;  £pb4mirides 
des  £toiles  de  Cnlmination  Lnnaire  et  de  Longitude  pour  1893. 
4to.    Parit  1892.  The  Bureau. 

Philadelphia: — Franklin  Institute.  Pennsylvania  State  Weather 
Service.  A  Series  of  Weather  Maps.  Large  oblong.  [Various 
dates.]  Meteorological  Committee,  Franklin  Institute. 

Portugal.  Geological  Survey.  Description  de  la  Faune  Juraasique 
da  Portugal.  Mollusques  Lamellibrancbes.  Livr.  1.  4to. 
Imbonne  1893.  The  Survey. 

Potedam :  —  As  trophy  eikalisches  Observatorium.  Publicationen. 
Bond  VI.     4to.     Potsdam  1889.  The  Observatory. 
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Obseryations  and  Repoi'ts  (continued) . 

Rio  de  Janeiro : — Observatorio.     Annuario.      1891.     8vo.     Bio   de 
Janeiro  1891.  The  Observatory. 

Sydney: — Greological    Sarvey   of  New   South   Wales.      Records. 
Vol.  III.     Parts  1—2.     4to.     Sydney  1892. 

The  Department  of  Mines,  Sydney. 
Observatory.     Meteorological  Observations.     August  to  Decem- 
ber, 1892.     8vo.     \_Sydney,'\  The  Observatory. 
Toronto : — Joint    Committee   on    Astronomical   Time.       Circular 
Letter  to  Astronomers.     8vo.     Toronto  1893. 

The  Committee. 

Trieste  : — Osservatorio  Marittimo.    Rapporto  Annuale.  1890.    4to. 

Trieste  1892.  The  Observatory. 

Turin : — Reale  Osservatorio  Astronomico.     Pubblicazioni.     No.  2. 

4to.    Tonno  1893.  The  Observatory. 

Upsala: — Observatoire  M^teorologique  de  rUniversit6. .    Bulletin 

Mensuel.     Vol.  XXIV.   Annee  1892.     4to.     JJpaal  1892-93. 

The  Observatory. 
Washington : — U.S.  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries.     Report  of 
the  Commissioner  for  1888.     8vo.     Washington  1892. 

The  Commission. 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Report  of  the  Secretary. 
1891.  8vo.  Washingt^m  1892 ;  Weather  Bureau.  Monthly 
Weather  Review,  1892,  November — December,  1893,  January 
February.  4fco.  Washington ;  Bulletin.  No.  8.  8vo.  Wash- 
ington 1893.  The  Department. 
U.S.  Naval  Observatory.    Report.    1892.    8vo.    Washington  1^92. 

The  Observatory. 
Wellington,   N.Z. : — Registrar- Genei*ars   Office.      Report   on   the 
Results  of  a  Census,  1891.     8vo.      Welliyigton  1893. 

The  Office. 

Wisconsin  :  —  Washburn  Observatory.      Publications.      Vol.    VI. 

Parts  3 — 4.     8vo.     Madison  1892.  The  Observatory. 


Journals. 

American    Chemical    Journal.       Vol.   XIV.      No.    8.      Vol.    XV. 

Nos.  1 — 5.     8vo.     Baltimore.  The  Editor. 

American  Journal  of  Mathematics.     Vol.  XIV.     No.  4.     Vol.  XV. 

Nos.  1 — 2.     4 to.     Baltimore.  The  Editors. 

American  Journal  of  Science.     January — June,  1893.     8vo.     New 

Haven.  The  Editors. 

Analyst  (The)     January — June,  1893.     8vo.     London. 

The  Society  of  Public  Analysts. 
Annalen  der   Physik    und    Chemie.      1893.      Nos.    1 — 6.      8vo. 
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JonrntilB  (continued). 

Leipzig;    Beiblatter.    1892.    No.  12.     1893.     Nos.  1— 5.    8to. 

Leipiig.  The  Editors. 

Annales  dea  Mines.    1892.    Livr.  12.    1893.     Livr.  1 — .5.    8vo. 

Paris  1892-93.  £co1e  des  MinsB,  Paris. 

Annoles  dea  Fonts  et  ChansB^es.    1892.    No.  12.    1893.    Nos.  1—2. 

8vo.     Parie.  Miniature  de  Travanx  Publics,  Paris. 

Astronomie  (L')     Janvier — Mai,  1893.     8vo.     Pari*. 

The  Editor. 
Astronomische  Nachrichten.     Bd.  131.     4to.     Kiel  1893. 

The  Editor. 
Astronomy  and  Astro- PbysicB.    Nos.  114 — 116.    8vo.    Northfield, 
Minu.  1893.  The  Editors. 

Athenssnm  (The)     Janaar; — June,  1893.     4to.     London. 

The  Editor. 
Boletin  de  Minas  ludasbria  j  ConBtmcciones.    Tome  IX.    Nam.  4. 
4to.     Lima  1893.  La  Eacnela  de  Ingenieros,  Lima. 

Bailder  (The)     January — Jane,  1893.     Folio.     London. 

The  Editor. 
Chemical  News.    Jannary — June,  1893.    8vo.    London. 

Mr.  W.  Crookes,  F.B.S. 
Cosmos.  Janvier— Jain,  1893.  8vo.  ParU.  M.  I'Abb^  Valette. 
Educational  Times  (The)     January — Jane,  1893.     4to.     London. 

The  College  of  Preceptors. 
Electrical  Engineer  (The)    January — June,  1893.    Folio.    London. 

The  Editor. 
Electrical  Beview  (The)     January — June,  1893.     Folio.     London. 

The  Editor. 
Electrician  (The)     January — June,  1893.     Folio.     London. 

The  Editor, 
^lectricien  (L')     Janvier — Jnin,  1893,     Folio.     Parii. 

Tho  Editor. 
Horological  Joamul  (The)     Vol.  XXXV.     No.  418.     8vo.     Lon- 
don 1893.  British  Horological  lustitute. 
InduBtries.     January — June,  1893.     4to.     London.         The  Editor. 
Meteorologiaohe  Zeitsctrift.     1892.     Heft  12.     1893.     Heft  1—6. 
Small  folio.     Wien. 

OeBterreichische  Gesellschaft  fiir  Meteorologie. 
Morphologisches    Jabrbnch.     Bd.   XIX.    Heft  3—4.    Bd.  XX. 
Heft  1.     8vo.    Leipiig  1892—93. 

Prof.  Gegenbanr,  For.  Mem.  B.S. 
Morskoi  Sbomit.     1893.    Nob.  1—4.    [BiutioH.]    8vo.    jS(.  Peters- 
bttrg.  Compass  Observatory,  Cronstadt. 

Natare.    January — Jane,  1893.    Boy.  6vo.    London. 

The  Editor. 
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Jonrnals  (continued). 

Nature  Notes.     Vol.  IV.    No.  42.     8vo.     London  1893. 

The  Seibome  Society. 
New  York  Medical  Journal.     January — June,  1893.     4to.     New 
York,  The  Editor. 

Notes  and  Queries.     January — June,  1893.     4to.    London. 

The  Editor. 
Observatory  (The)     January — June,  1893.     8vo.     London;  Com- 
panion to  The  Observatory.     1893.     8vo.     London  1893. 

The  Editors. 
Prace  Matematyczno-Fizyczne.     Tome  VI.     8vo.     Warszawa  1893. 

The  Editors. 
Revue  G^n^rale  des  Sciences.     Janvier — June,  1893.     8vo.     Paris. 

The  Editors. 
Revue  Scientifique.     Janvier — Juin,  1893.     4to.     Paris. 

The  Editor. 
Symons's    Monthly    Meteorological    Magazine.      January — June, 
1893.     8vo.     London.  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  F.R.S. 

Technology  Quarterly.     Vol.  V.     No.  4.     8vo.     Boston  IS92. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston. 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Biologic.     Bd.  XI.     Heft  2.     8vo.    Munohen  1893. 

The  Editors. 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Natmnnrissenschaften.      Bd.  LXV.     Heft.  6.     8vo. 
Leipzig  1892.  Naturwissenschaftlicher  Verein,  Halle. 

Zoe.     Vol.  I.     Vol.  TI.     Nos.  1—4.     San  Francisco  1890-92. 

California  Academy  of  Science. 


Brun  (Ch.)  Etude  sur  la  Th^orie  Mecanique  de  la  Chaleur.  8vo. 
PaHs  1893.     Two  Copies.  The  Author. 

Cross  (C.  R.)  and  A.  N.  Mansfield.  An  Investigation  of  the  Excur- 
sion of  the  Diaphragm  of  a  Telephone  Receiver.  8vo.  ^Boston 
1892.]  The  Authors. 

Davies  (Captain  H.)  Customary  Law  of  the  Gujrat  District.  8vo. 
Lahore  1892.  The  India  Office. 

Loyst  (E.)  Katalog  der  meteorologischen  Beobachtungen  in  Russ- 
land  und  Finland.  4to.  St.  Petersburg  1887  ;  "Dber  die  Boden- 
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"  On  the  Geometrical  Construction  of  the  Oxygen  Absorption 
Lines  Great  A,  Great  B,  and  a  of  the  Solar  Spectrum/' 
By  George  Higgs.  Communicated  by  R.  T.  Glazebrook, 
F.R.S.    Received  February  20,— Read  March  9,  1893. 
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In  the  early  part  of  August,  1890,  the  photographic  work  of  the 
normal  solar  spectrum  which  I  had  undertaken  had  been  carried  as 
far  as  great  A,  or  the  limit  of  yisibility  in  the  red,  and  to  \  8350,  or 
beyond  «,  in  the  invisible  regions. 

During  the  two  previous  months  of  continuously  dull  weather, 
while  classifying  and  comparing  results,  I  was  interested,  on  making 
a  close  examination  of  the  head  portion  of  the  A  line,  to  find  the 
symmetrical  construction,  the  rhythmical  grouping,  the  harmonic 
order  of  sequence,  and  other  chaiacteristics  of  the  B  line  repeated 
here  in  every  detail. 

These  two  bands,  together  with  alpha,  are  composed  of  a  number 
of  doublets  or  pairs,  which  approach  each  other  on  the  more  refrangi- 
ble side  with  uninterrupted  regularity,  finally  crossing,  and  at  the 
limiting  edges  of  all  three  bands  the  three  last  pairs  overlap  each 
other. 

The  differences  of  wave-length  between  the  components  of  pairs 
increase  in  the  same  order. 

These  and  other  properties,  which  will  be  referred  to,  are  still  more 
obvious  in  the  trains  or  fiutings. 

From  its  holding  an  intermediate  rank  in  each  of  its  distinguishing 
characters  I  was  induced  to  adopt  B  as  a  typical  group  in  a  geometri- 
cal representation,  and  to  investigate  the  subject  by  means  of  rect- 
angular co-ordinates. 

Before  a  complete  analysis  could  be  made  out,  a  micrometer  had  to 
be  completed.  This  consisted  of  a  platform,  serving  as  a  plate 
holder,  which  was  made  to  travel  on  runners  between  parallel  ways 
by  means  of  a  screw  of  such  a  pitch  as  to  move  the  negative  from 
one  division  of  the  scale  to  the  next,  for  one  i*e volution  of  the 
divided  plate  on  the  screw  head,  this  latter  being  divided  into 
100  parts. 

On  and  over  the  platform,  a  microscope  is  mounted  with  slide 
motions  at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  an  index  of  glass  fibre  and 
reflector  complete  the  apparatus. 

Over  1000  measurements  of  nearly  200  lines  have  been  made,  100 
of  which  belong  to  great  A. 

In  the  analysis  the  axis  of  x  is  assumed  to  occupy  a  position  coin- 
cident with,  or  parallel  to,  the  scale  of  1/10^°  m.  units,  and  the 
positions  of  the  various  lines  are  set  off  on  this  scale  (see  fig.  1)  for 
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the  group,  which  ia  divided  into  four  series.  Ordinates  u«  then 
drawn  in  the  position  occupied  bj  each  line.  The  axis  of  y  is  dirided 
into  a  number  of  eqoal  parts,  1,  2,  3,  n.  Lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
X,  drawn  from  each  of  these  dirisions,  intersect  the  respective 
ordinates.  The  oontinuoos  curve  passing  throngh  the  points  of  inter- 
sectioD  is  fonnd  to  possess  all  the  properties  of  a  parabola. 

Three  points  at  least  are  selected  to  determine  the  position  of  the 
vertex  and  valne  of  latns  rectnm.  The  distanoe  from  the  origin  along 
y  ii  a1m>  ibond  for  an  ordinate  to  the  first  line  of  a  series. 
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Now,  from  tlie  equation  to  the  parabola  t/'  :=  pzy  tlie  formida 
X  =  V4-  ^ is  derived,  where  V  =  the  wave-length  in  1/10*®  m. 

units  of  a  point  in  the  spectnim  coinciding  with  the  vertex  of  the 
onrve  ;  p,  the  latns  rectum ;  n,  anj  number  of  units,  reckoning  from 
the  origin  ;  c,  a  constant. 

In  practice  a  representation  more  suitable  for  lantern  projection 
being  desirable,  two  units  are  ta«ken  on  y  for  each  line  of  the  series ; 

the  equation  then  becomes  X  =  Vh j- — ,  where  L  =  4p,  and  c 

has  twice  its  former  value. 

The  computed  places  in  the  tables  are  derived  from  the  equation  in 
the  latter  form ;  the  maximum  want  of  agreement  between  these  and 
the  observed  positions  not  exceeding  (for  a  and  B)  0015  tenth- 
metre. 

In  the  case  of  A  the  agreement  is  not  quite  so  close,  the  maximum 
difference  being  about  0*05  tenth-metre. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  greater  difference  arose  from  uncer- 
tainties of  observation,  caused  by  the  greater  haziness  and  breadth  of 
the  lines  composing  the  A  group ;  but  it  so  happens  that  each  com- 
ponent is  in  itself  so  much  of  a  double  as  to  show  a  bright  rift  in  the 
centre,  which  facilitates  the  centralisation  in  some  degree. 

The  differences  referred  to  are  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the 
curve  for  any  series  in  A,  B,  or  a  is  not  rigorously  parabolic,  but  one 
which  cuts  the  parabola  in  three  points,  similar  to  the  curve  of  sines, 
cutting  a  straight  line  and  terminating  in  the  same  phase  as  at  the 
origin.  This  difference  is  so  extremely  minute  in  B  (and  in  a  still 
less)  that  it  would  require  a  representation  more  than  10  feet 
square,  or  a  good  sized  lantern  screen,  to  show  two  separate  tracings 
at  a  point  of  maximum  divergence,  assuming  the  tracings  to  have  but 
a  breadth  of  1 /100th  of  an  inch. 

Following  the  stronger  doublets  in  the  fluting  or  train  of  A  on  the 
less  refrangible  side,  is  a  secondary  train  of  thinner,  sharply  defined, 
doublets,  which,  with  a  solar  altitude  of  about  10°,  may  be  traced  on 
the  photographic  prints  to  about  the  12th  position.  This  series,  which 
was  not  previously  known  to  exist,  conforms  to  the  same  formula  and 
in  the  table  of  wave-lengths  is  denominated  the  "  Secondary  Train  of 
A."  This  secondary  train  follows  in  the  wake  of  the  right  component 
of  the  primary  series.  In  the  head,  however,  similar  secondary 
groups  follow  in  the  wake  of  both  right  and  left  components,  over- 
lapping and  interlacing  each  other  in  such  a  manner  that  their 
resolution  into  series  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  deductive  processes  • 
the  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  positions 
are  occupied  by  the  dense  lines  of  the  main  baud. 

These  two  series  will  be  referred  to  as  '*  Sub-groups  **  in  the  head 
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of  A.  They  are,  with  two  or  three  ezoeptions,  girea  in  a  frsg- 
mentaiy  state.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their 
hypothetical  positions  being  carried  farther,  except  that  the  greater 
densitj-  of  the  principal  serie?  preclades  the  poBsibilitj  of  obtainiiig 
any  check  in  regard  to  their  confomuty, 

Oenerally,  a  conple  of  numbers  of  the  head  bands  are  common  to 
two  separate  series;  this  arises  from  their  complexity  being  sng- 
gested  by  the  nature  of  the  analysis,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some 
of  these  hare  been  observed  as  donbles  by  Professor  Boivland,  of 
Baltimore. 

In  all  oases  of  this  kind  a  greater  density  is  observable  on  the  prints, 
and  is  donbtless  the  cause  of  the  extra  density  of  7608-83,  which 
belongs  to  two  snb-gronps;  the  line  7610'10  is  known  to  be  a  doable, 
bat  cannot  with  safety  be  measured  as  such. 

Owing  to  their  incompleteness,  the  elements  of  the  carves  for  the 
snb-grenps  in  head  of  A  have  not  been  made  oat,  bat  a  glance  at  their 
second  difEerences  is  sufficient  to  establish  their  agreement  with  the 
preceding  form,  since  an  interval  is  equal  to  d^  +  (n — l)d",  where  iF 
and  d"  are  first  and  second  difEerences,  and  n  any  interval  from  the 
commencement  of  the  series. 

Note. — Since  writing  the  above  I  find  that  Mr.  Johnstone  Stoney 
has  written  a  note  which  was  published  with  a  paper  by  Dr.  Hoggins 
on  the  spectrum  of  hydrogen,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  conditions 
onder  which  members  of  a  harmonic  Beries  might  fall  near  to,  but 
not  on,  a  curve. 

Tig.  2  is  an  enlargement  of  port  of  A 
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Head  of  the  Alpha  line. 


iitatoiM. 

2Dd  S«riei. 

Computed. 

Heunrad. 

Mraiond. 

Compoted. 

1.    6276 -7M 

6276-798 

6B77-66B 

6277-644 

S.       77-020 

77-018 

77 -845 
78-1001 

77-86« 

S.       77-614 

77 -SIB 

78-280^ 

78-836 

78-1901 

78 -870 J 

4.       78-276 

78-280  V 

78 -870  J 

70  064 

79-082 

B.        79-802 

TO -802 

80-006 

80-096 

6.        80-606 

80-694 

81-874 

81-376 

7.        82-1G6 

82  148 

82-924 

62-922 

8.        B3-068 

83-090 

84-736 

84-786 

V-  6270-776 

V  -6277-682 

L  -      80-Oie 

Ii-  29-964 

0  _    -1-29 

c  -  -1-41 

Train  of  the  Alpha  Line. 


Irt  S«ri<». 

2Dd  Serial. 

Compnted. 

6287-086 

62S7-042 

10.    6280-696 

6289 

691 

00 -411 

00 -«8 

11.        92-344 

02 

360 

03-140 

08-141 

12.        90-366 

06 

860 

06-141 

96-140     ' 

98 

MO 

09-416 

14.    6302-170 

6302 

178 

6802-041 

6302-040 

16.        06  -984 

06 

BSO 

06-741 

06-740 

10 

040 

10-796 

10-806 

17.         14-804 

14 

800 

IS -136 

16  140 

IS.        18-996 

10-008 

19 -760 

19-740 

T  -  6276-603 

V  -  a 

m-746 

L-      80-19 

L- 

29-985 

0  -     -0-263 

-0-615 
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Head  of  Great  B. 


Ut  Seriei. 

2nd  Series. 

Computed. 

Measured. 

Measured. 

Computed. 

1. 

0867*464 

6867*465 

6868-457 

6868*464 

2. 

67  -776 

67-788 

68-782 

68-771 

8. 

68-838 

68*337 

69*330 

69*326 

4. 

69  150 

69-148 

70-130 

70  180 

6. 

70  -212 

70-220 

71-180 

71  182 

6. 

71  -523 

71-580 

72-485 

72*484 

7. 

73*084 

73-080 

74-039 

74*038 

8. 

74  895 

74-892 

75-834 

75-831 

9. 

76 -955 

76-950 

77*879 

77-877 

10. 

79-266 

79-274 

80-170 

80*172 

y  -  6867*894 

V  -  6868*897 

L  -      32-08 

L  - 

32  194 

c  -     -0-5 

e  =■ 

-0*63 

Train  of  Great  B. 


1st  Series. 

2nd  Series. 

Computed. 

Measured. 

Measured. 

Computed. 

11. 

.  • 

•  • 

6884*077 

6884*090 

12. 

6886*012 

6886*000 

86*998 

86*990 

13. 

89*181 

89*182 

90  140 

90*142 

14. 

92*601 

92  615 

93-560 

93-545 

•    15. 

96-271 

96*277 

97*200 

97-201 

16. 

6900*192 

6900-193 

6901*120 

6901  108 

17. 

04-364 

04*368 

05*264 

05-267 

18. 

08*786 

08*786 

09*680 

09*678 

19. 

13*458 

13*444 

14  -334 

14*340 

20. 

18 -382 

18*367 

19*245 

19  -255 

21. 

23  -555 

23*545 

24 -412 

24*421 

22. 

28-980 

28-980 

29-840 

29*839 

23. 

34 -655 

34*662 

35  *518 

35*509 

24. 

40*580 

40-580 

41*480 

41*431 

V  =  6867 

529 

V  -  61 

368  -812 

L  =      31 

-922 

L  - 

31-767 

c  =     +0 

-29 

c  » 

+  0*03 
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lat  SeriM. 

2Dd  Ssrin. 

Compulod. 

Computed. 

1 

7593-980 

769S-98 

7696-26 
96-421 

7695-260 

2 

94 ■278 

94-28 

95-64  t 
9B-6eJ 

96-648 

3 

94-796 

94-79 
95-421 

96  06 

96-060 

4 

9B-S40 

96-64 
95-66 

96-78 

06-781 

6 

96-608 

96-49 

97-78 

97-786 

f 

97-700 

97-69 

98-90 

98-916 

i 

88 '116 

99-12 

7600-29 

7600-318 

f 

7600-756 

7600-80 

01-96 

01-846 

( 

02-620 

02-64 

08-77 

08-796 

K 

04-708 

04-74 

06  90 

06-871 

1] 

07  020 

07-08 

OB -21 

08  170 

12 

09'S56 

10-71 

10-693 

12  -816 

12-81 

13-44 

18-440 

14 

15-300 

IS -30 

16-89 

16-411 

T  =  7698-904 

T  -  7595  -195                     | 

L  =      85-714 

Ii- 

36-716 

e  -     -0-367 

«  - 

-0-478 

Train  of  Great  A. 


1st  SeriM. 

inASmtm. 

MM>und. 

M«M11Md. 

16. 

7621-260 

7621-289 

16. 

IWfR 

690 

7623 ■63S 

24-766 

24 

772 

310 

27-810 

28-480 

28 

480 

18. 

ni 

255 

31-276 

82-446 

32 

418 

19. 

Hf. 

426 

36-460 

86-69 

86 

B71 

20. 

»H 

820 

39-840 

40-97 

40 

364 

44 

44-470 

46 

S62 

22. 

49 

286 

49-306 

60-89 

60 

896 

23. 

M 

866 

64-360 

65-448 

66 

463 

24. 

6H 

660 

69  615 

60-716 

60 

736 

25. 

66 

170 

65-148 

66-218 

66 

244 

26. 

7tl 

916 

70-880 

71  946 

71 

977 

885 

76-840 

77-89 

}85 

83-026 

84  076 

84 

118 

29. 

m 

600 

89-460 

90-40 

90 

526 

SO. 

96 

145 

96-106 

97-18 

97 

169 

31. 

016 

7703-020 

7704  02 

04 

117 

82. 

10-110 

10-160 

11-16 

11  100 

T  -  7694-660 

T-7 

S96-044 

L-      36-656 

L  - 

86  666 

e  -     +0-067 

-0-04 
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Secondary  Train  of  Great  A. 


1st  SeriM. 

2nd  Series. 

Computed. 

MeasorecL 

Measured. 

Computed. 

16.    7622  076 

7622  06 

•  • 

7628-290 

16.        25-613 

26-62 

7626-79 

26-790 

17.        29  866 

29-86 

80-60 

80-602 

18.        88  806 

89-29 

84-42 

84*426 

19.        87  '460 

87-46 

88-67 

88-660 

20.        41  -821 

41-81 

42-91 

42-910 

21.        46  -888 

46-86 

47-46 

47  -470 

22.        61  -161 

61  19 

62-24 

62-242 

28.        66-140 

66-14 

67*28 

67-226 

y  -  7698  -4686 

V  -  7696  -122 

L  -      88 -886 

L- 

87-786 

0-     +8*84 

e  = 

+  2-019 

Sub-group  in  Head  of  A  follo?ring     Fragment  of  Sub-group  in  Head 
the  1st  Series.  of  A  following  the  2nd  Series* 


Measurements  onlj. 

Measurements  onlj. 

Sub-series  Ko.  1. 

Sub-series  Ko.  2. 

Sub-series  No.  8. 

Sub-series  No.  4. 

6.    7697-00 

7698 •20« 

6.        98-29 

99-45 

7.        99  -74 

7600  ^O* 

8.    7601*42 

02 •67» 

9.        08  -25 

04*40 

10.        06  -86 

06-48 

10.    7606-48 

11.        07  -66 

08-83 

11.        08-88 

7610 -lOJ 

12.        10  10<i 

11-28 

12.        11  -45 

18.        12  -84 

18-98 

13.         14  -28 

14.        15  -78 

.  • 

14.        17  -25  ? 

The  numbers  marked  with  an  *  are  hypothetical  positions. 
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"  On  the  alleged  Increase  of  Cancer."  By  Obobub  Kssa,  F.IA., 

F,F.A.,  Hon.  Sec.  Institute  of  Actuaries,  and  Arthur 

Nbwsholme,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 

Brighton,     Communicated  by  Dr.  J.  S.  BristOWE,  F.R.S. 

Received  February  27,— Read  May  4,  1893. 

Daring  the  last  few  years  tlie  minds  of  medioal  men  and  of  the 

general  public  have  been  exercised  over  the  rapid  and  striking  increase 

in  the  mortality  from  cancer,  as  shonm  by  the  statistics  contained  in  the 

Biegistrar-CJenerars  Annnal  Beports.  The  following  table,  taken  from 

these  reports,  shows  how  great  this  increase  in  registered  mortality 

has  been.    The  registered  death-rate  of  males  from  this  disease  was 

2*7  times,  for  females  2'0  times,  and  for  both  sexes  together  2'2  times, 

as  high  in  1891  as  in  the  avera^  for  the  decade  1851-60. 


Table  A. — Mortality  from  Cancer  in  England  and  Wales  per  Million 
living  at  all  ages. 


Hilei 

FenoDi  ... 

18&l-«0 

1861-70 

1871-80 

1881. 

1882. 

1863. 

1884. 

19G 
434 

317 

244 
623 
887 

31B 
622 
473 

364 

eao 

864 
692 
B84 

381 
702 
648 

406 
707 
6SS 

H>let 

FenuJei... 
TtnoBi  ... 

16SG. 

1866. 

1887. 

1888. 

1880. 

1880. 

1891. 

411 

7ia 

672 

424 
733 
672 

466 
748 
615 

460 
761 
621 

488 
790 
666 

613 
S80 
676 

618 
866 
692 

That  cancer  has  really  increased  ia  this  country  appears  to  be  now 
generally  sssnmed  in  medical  circles. 

8ir  Spencer  Wells,  in  his  Morton  Lecture  (November,  1888),  gives 
the  Registrar- General's  figures,  showing  that  the  mortality  from 
cancer  had  increased  from  488  per  million  of  tbe  population  in  1677 
to  615  per  million  in  1887  in  England  and  Wales,  and  from  350  per 
million  in  1877  to  4S0  per  million  in  1887  in  Ireland,  as  proof  of  this 
increase;  and  further  qnotes  the  statement  of  Dr.  Fordyce  Barker, 
that  the  mortality  from  cancer  in  the  city  of  New  York  had  risen  from 
400  per  mOUon  in  1875  to  530  per  million  in  1885. 

The  attitude  taken  by  the  Begistrar- General's  Department  has  be- 
come somewhat  modified  of  late  years,  doubts  having  been  formerly 
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oast  on  the  reality  of  the  increase,  whereas  now  the  generally  received 
medical  opinion  appears  to  have  been  adopted.  Thns,  Dr.  Ogle 
(p.  xiv,  Supplement  to  the  45th  Annual  Report  (1882)  of  the  Beg^- 
trar- General)  points  oat  that  the  deaths  ascribed  to  malxgnant  disease 
in  the  decenn^m  1851-60  amounted  to  317  annually  per  million 
persons  living ;  in  the  next  decennium  it  had  risen  to  387  ;  and  in 
the  decennium  1871-80  to  473 ;  but  adds  :  "  there  can  be  very  little 
doubt  that  a  considerable  part  in  this  apparent  increase  is  simply  dne 
to  improved  diagnosis  and  more  careful  statement  of  cause  on  the 
part  of  the  medical  men." 

In  the  46th  Annual  Report  (1883)  of  the  Registrar- General 
(p.  zviii),  are  the  following  remarks,  bearing  on  the  same  point: 
^  How  much,  if  any,  of  this  increase  (in  cancer)  was  real  cannot  be 
stated  with  any  accuracy ;  but  that  some  part  of  the  apparent  increase 
was  only  apparent,  and  due  to  improved  diagnosis  and  more  careful 
statement  of  cause,  can,  as  we  stated  in  previous  reports,  scarcely  be 
doubted.  Year  by  year  the  number  of  deaths  ascribed  to  '*  abdominal 
disease  "  and  other  imperfectly  stated  causes  has  been  undergoing 
diminution,  and  there  has  been,  of  course,  a  corresponding  addition 
to  the  mortality  under  the  more  definite  headings.  Moreover,  the 
increase  of  mortality  from  cancer  has  been  considerably  greater  in  the 
male  than  in  the  female  sex.  Now,  were  the  rise  not  only  apparent 
but  real,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  males  should  have 
suffered  more  than  females ;  whereas  the  difference  is  readily  in- 
telligible on  the  hypothesis  that  the  rise  was,  at  any  rate  in  great 
measure,  really  due  to  improved  diagnosis.  For  the  cancerous  affec- 
tions of  males  are  in  a  much  larger  proportion  internal  or  inaccessible 
than  are  those  of  females,  and  consequently  are  more  difficult  of 
recognition,  so  that  any  improvement  in  medical  diagnosis  would  add 
more  to  the  male  than  to  the  female  figures."  . 

In  the  52nd  Annual  Report  (1889)  of  the  Registrar- General 
(p.  xiii),  attention  is  again  drawn  to  the  increaKing  mortality  from 
cancer,  which  now  amounted  to  656  per  million  persons  living, 
"  showing  a  farther  increase  upon  the  ever-growing  rates  previously 
recorded.'*     Then  follow  these  remarks  (the  italics  are  ours)  : — 

'^  Some  of  the  increase  is  most  certainly  attributable  to  increased 
accuracy  in  statement  of  cause,  and  to  the  system  introduced  some 
years  back  into  this  office  of  writing  for  further  information  in  cases 
where  some  vague  cause,  such  as  '  tumour,'  had  been  given  as  the 
cause  of  death  in  the  original  certificate ;  a  system  which  added,  for 
instance,  in  the  year  1889  no  less  than  421  deaths  to  the  heading 
'  Cancer.'  Nevertheless,  in  face  of  the  constant  and  great  growth  of 
mortality  under  this  heading,  and  the  expressed  belief  of  medical 
practitioners  specially  engaged  in  dealing  with  this  class  of  diseases 
that  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  conunon,  it  seems  scarcely 
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potnbU  to  Tnaintain  tfie  optimietia  vteto  that  the  whole  of  the  apparent 
increase  can  he  thnt  explained;  and  it  must  he  admitted,  of  at  any  rate 
highly  probable,  that  a  real  inereaie  it  taking  place  in  the  frequency  of 
theee  malignant  affections'' 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  althongli  the  view  that  the  increase  in 
cancer  was  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  apparent  h&a,  Qntil  recently,  been 
held  in  the  English  General  Register  Office,  it  is  now  reluctantly 
accepted  as  a  probable  fact  that  cancer  has  really  increased ;  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  fignres  on  which  this  conclusion  is  based, 
as  shown  in  the  preceding  table,  look,  at  first  sight,  to  be  overwhelm- 
ing in  the  weight  of  their  evidence. 

A  more  carefal  investigation,  however,  shows  that  the  ratios  pre- 
pared in  the  nsaal  manner  from  the  returns  of  the  Biegistrar- General 
at  the  best  only  approximately  represent  the  tmth,  and  that,  in  fact, 
they  may  even  be  very  misleading.  Cancer  is,  par  excellence,  a  disease 
of  matare  life.  In  a  population  of  1,000,000  adnlt  males,  aged  from 
2£  to  .15,  about  95  would  die  annually  from  cancer  ;  while  there  wonld 
be  about  2,530  deaths  among  1,000,000  males  from  55  to  65,  and 
4,405  deaths  in  1,000,000  males  aged  from  65  to  75.  Therefore,  to 
take  the  deaths  from  cancer  at  all  ages  in  a  community,  and  to  com- 
pare them  with  the  total  population  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  cancer 
death-rate,  may  introduce  an  error  sufficiently  serious  to  vitiate  the 
results.  If  there  be  a  larger  proportion  of  lives,  below,  say,  50  years 
of  age,  the  fraction  formed  by  dividing  the  number  of  deaths  from 
cancer  by  the  total  popnlation  will  give  an  unduly  small  ratio; 
whereas,  if  the  lives  above  50  years  of  age  be  in  excess,  the  ratio  vrill 
be  unduly  large.  Now  the  age  distribntion  of  one  district  may  differ 
materially  from  that  of  another,  and  the  age  distribution  of  the  malea 
in  a  community  may  differ  from  that  of  the  females,  and  the  age  dis- 
tribution of  the  same  district  may  possibly  differ  at  different  periods. 
That  this  consideration  is  of  great  importance  is  shown  by  Table  1 
(Appendix),  which  gives  the  age  distribution  per  million  of  popnlation 
of  eaoh  sex  according  to  the  census  of  1881  in  the  several  divisions  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  average  age  of  females  in  England  and 
Scotland  is  higher  than  that  of  males,  whilo  the  converse  is  the  case 
in  Ireland;  and  that  the  average  age  of  the  population  in  Ireland  ia 
mnch  higher  than  in  either  England  or  Scotland.  Consequently  the 
death-rate  from  cancer  given  by  the  Registrar- Generals  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  their  Annual  Reports  are  undnly 
unfavourable  to  the  female  sex  in  Great  Britain  and  to  the  male  sex 
in  Ireland ;  and  similarly  the  death-rate  from  cancer  in  Ireland  ia 
flxa^erated  as  compared  with  that  of  the  sister  kingdom. 

To  rectify  this  error  it  is  necessary  to  assume  a  standard  of  age 
distribntion,  to  be  applied  to  eaoh  set  of  statiaticfl  •zamiued.  It  is  not 
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of  imporiauce  what  standard  is  selected,  because,  all  the  obserrations 
being  treated  alike,  the  comparisons  instituted  between  them  will  be 
entirely  tmstworthj.  It  is  desirable,  however,  to  adopt  a  standard 
which  is  not  purely  arbitrary,  and  in  the  following  investigations  we 
have  therefore  used  that  given  by  the  '*  English  Life  Table,  No.  3, 
Persons,"  as  the  most  suitable.  This  represents  a  stationary  popula- 
tion unaffected  by  changes  in  the  birth-rate  or  by  migrations ;  and, 
although  no  existing  community  conforms  to  it,  yet,  for  purposes  of 
comparison  of  one  community  with  another,  it  answers  every  purpose. 
The  following  is  the  age  distribution  according  to  this  standard  : — 

Table  B. — ^Age  Distribution  according  to  the  English  Life  Table, 

No.  3,  Persons. 

Ages.  Population. 

25—35    260,259 

35—45    232,106 

45—55    199,912 

65—65    158,812 

65—75    102,196 

75  and  upwards 46,715 


i« 


1,000,000 

These  considerations  showing  that  a  source  of  fallacy  lurks  in  the 
rates  of  mortality  usually  quoted  (especially  when  one  country  is 
compared  with  another),  and  that  this  fallacy  specially  affects  the 
question  of  cancer,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  desirable  to 
investigate  the  alleged  increase  of  cancer  altogether  afresh,  and  to 
avail  ourselves  in  doing  so  of  all  the  materials  that  could  be  turned 
to  good  account. 

In  order  to  be  useful,  the  materials  must  eitend  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  and  must  be  presented  in  such  form  that,  at  any  rate 
for  several  intervals  of  years,  the  deaths  from  cancer  and  the  popula- 
tion may  be  grouped  according  to  age  and  sex. 

The  records  of  life  assurance  offices  of  old  standing  might  throw 
much  light  upon  the  subject,  and  doubtless  if  access  could  be  had  to> 
them,  and  if  the  experience  were  collated  in  a  suitable  manner,  an 
immense  amount  of  most  valuable  information  would  be  obtained. 
Unfortunately  these  sources,  with  one  conspicuous  exception,  are  not 
available.  This  exception  is  the  Scottish  Widows'  Fund  Life  Assur- 
ance Society.  For  many  years  that  institution  has  been  accustomed 
at  each  septennial  investigation  to  prepare  a  very  complete  statement 
of  its  mortality  experience,  distinguishing  the  deaths  according  to 
age  and  according  to  the  causes  of  death,  and  at  the  same  time  giving 
the  number  of  lives  at  risk  in  each  interval  of  age.     Through  the 
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courtesy  of  the  m&na^er,  Ur.  A.  H.  Tarsboll,  these  atatistios  Hare 
been  placed  at  our  disposal,  and  he  has  also  kindly  ^ven  ua  the 
fignrea  for  the  tour  years  1888-91,  iirhioli  have  elapsed  ainoe  the  last 
septennial  Tsloation,  thus  enablinff  ns  to  bring  the  investigatioii 
approximately  np  to  date. 

80  far  as  ve  know,  the  British  Empire  Mntnal  is  the  only  other 
office  vhich  has  abstracted  its  experience  in  such  a  form  as  in  the 
present  connexion  could  be  of  any  service.  The  experience  of  that 
Society,  distingnishing  diseases,  was  pnblished  for  the  two  periods 
1847-72  uid  1872-78,  and  the  following  figures  are  extracted  from 
the  reports  :— 

Table  C. — Experience  of  the  British  Empire  Matnal  Life  Office. 


Age*  of  liTM. 

Period  1847-72. 

Period  1873-78. 

IdrMsttuk. 

Death*  from 
cMio«r. 

LiTM  mt  riik. 

Dtnthi  from 
Mneer. 

26-36 
86—45 
4((— S5 

66—66 
65—76 
7&miidoT<» 

ToUl 

42.448 
61,186 
43,887 
17,410 
3,978 
666 

8 
18 
13 

4 
0 

13,151 
18,89? 
19,382 
12,826 
4,326 
640 

16 

169,410 

48 

68,676 

36 

Unfortmiately  these  facts  are  so  soanty  as  not  to  afford  tmstwortfay 
averages,  and  we  have  not  seen  onr  way  to  make  further  use  of  them. 
They  show  an  apparent  increase  of  abont  50  per  cent,  in  the  death- 
rate  from  cancer  in  the  period  1873-78  over  1647-72 ;  bnt  it  mnst 
be  lememhered  that,  the  office  having  been  founded  only  in  1647, 
the  lives  assured  had,  in  the  earlier  of  the  two  periods,  on  the 
average  much  more  recently  passed  the  medical  examination  than  in 
the  later  period.  Cancer  being  a  disease  of  comparatively  alow 
development,  this  is  a  distarbing  factor  the  effeota  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  measure.  A.  life  office  must  have  been  estabUahed  for 
many  years,  and  must  for  a  long  period  have  been  transacting  a 
business  approximately  uniform,  before  it  is  safe  to  base  any  conclu- 
sions upon  its  experience  of  such  a  disease  as  cancer. 

The  Scottish  Amicable  Life  Assurance  Society  and  the  Clergy 
If  ntual  Life  Office  have  each  published  their  experience,  giving  the 
deaths  from  cancer  uid  the  lives  at  risk  aooording  to  age ;  and  in  the 
ooUectiTe  expeiienoe  of  tJiirt^  Amccioan  offices,  published  in  1661, 
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similar  particnlan  are  given;  but  in  each  of  these  cases  onlj  one 
period  of  time  is  investigated,  and  therefore,  for  present  purposes, 
their  figures  cannot  be  utilised.  On  two  occasions  the  Australian 
Mutual  Provident  Society,  which  is  the  largest  life  office  in  the 
British  dominions,  has  investigated  its  mortality  experience,  and  on 
each  occasion  has  tabulated  its  cancer  figures ;  but,  for  various  reasons 
which  we  need  not  particularise,  this  information  could  not  be 
successfully  utilised. 

The  returns  of  the  Scottish  Widows'  Fund,  above  mentioned,  extend 
over  four  septennia  and  a  broken  period  of  four  years,  making  a 
total  period  of  thirty-two  years  during  which  it  is  possible  to 
minutely  investigate  the  causes  and  progressive  rates  of  mortality. 
The  figures,  so  &r  as  they  bear  upon  the  present  inquiry,  are  given 
in  Table  II  in  the  Appendix. 

The  Scottish  Widows'  Fund  statistics  being  only  available  in  the 
form  given  in  Table  II,  we  proceeded  to  extract  the  Begistraiv 
General's  data  for  the  same  periods  and  in  the  same  form,  in  order 
that  trustworthy  comparisons  might  be  instituted ;  and  we  also  treated 
in  precisely  the  same  way  the  valuable  statistics  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  to  be  described  more  minutely  later  on. 

For  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively,  the  census  enume- 
rations of  1861,  1871,  and  1881  were  available  for  both  males  and 
females,  the  populations  being  classified  in  the  same  age  periods  as  in 
the  data  supplied  by  the  Scottish  Widows'  Fund.  We  had  also  the 
total  populations,  both  male  and  female,  enumerated  in  1891,  but 
information  as  to  the  age  distribution  of  these  populations  had  not 
hitherto  been  published.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  assume  that 
the  age  distribution  in  1891  was  the  same  as  in  1881.  A  source  of 
inaccuracy  has  been  thus  introduced,  but  its  magnitude  cannot  be 
serious.*  From  the  figures  in  the  four  census  enumerations,  the 
number  of  males  and  females  respectively  living  in  the  middle  of  the 
years  1861,  1871,  1881,  and  1891,  were  calculated  for  each  age  period 
25 — 35,  35 — 45,  45 — 55,  55 — 65,  65 — 75,  and  75  and  over ;  and  from 
these  figures  again  the  numbers  living  in  each  age  group  in  the 
middle  of  each  year  from  1860  to  1891  inclusive  were  worked  out. 
These  were  then  classed  into  septennial  periods,  as  with  the  Scottish 
Widows'  Fund,  with  a  broken  period  at  the  end.  In  this  way  was 
obtained  with  great  accuracy  the  population  in  age  groups  in  each 
division  of  the  United  Elingdom,  passing  through  a  year  of  life  in 
each  of  the  septennia  under  review.  The  deaths  from  cancer, 
arranged  according  to  age,  are  given  in  the  annual  returns  of  the 
Registrar-General,  and  these  were  extracted  and  summed  for  the 

*  Owing  to  the  steady  fall  in  the  birth-rate  between  1881  and  1891,  the  ayerage 
age  of  the  population  is  probably  somewhat  higher  at  the  latter  date.  This  would 
tend  to  slightly  exaggerate  the  apparent  increase  in  the  death-rate  from  cancer. 
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septenniat  perioils.  The  annaal  ratarns  for  Englaad  and  Wales  and 
(or  Ireland  oame  down  to  1890  inolneive,  bnt  for  Sootland  the  last 
jear  available  was  1889,  and  the  several  observations  were  there- 
fore closed  at  these  points  respectively.  la  the  case  of  Ireland,  we 
ooatd  not  obtain  the  deaths  from  cancer  prior  to  1864,  and  we  have 
therefore  been  limited  to  the  three  years  1864-66  for  Ireland,  instead 
of  the  seven  years  1860-66. 

For  purpose  of  reference,  and  in  case  other  inqairere  desire  fnrther 
to  investigate  onr  figures,  we  give  them  in  Tables  II  to  V  in  th» 
Appendix,  arranged  as  above  dracribed. 

From  the  figures  in  Tables  II  to  Y  may  be  at  once  obtained  the 
death-rates  from  cancer  for  each  period  of  years,  and  for  each  a^ 
interval.  Aa  the  resalting  rates  are  necessary  to  the  subsequent 
calcniations,  they  are  given  in  Tables  YI  to  IX  in  detail,  and  are 
expressed  as  rates  per  million,  in  order  to  reduce  the  nember  of 
decimal  places.  The  nnmbers,  as  might  have  been  expected,  run 
irregalarly,  but,  on  account  of  the  method  of  grouping  of  the  figures 
later  on,  this  irregularity  is  not  of  any  practical  importance. 

The  rates  of  mortality  given  in  Tables  YI  to  IX,  notirithstandin^ 
the  considerable  numbers  on  which  they  are  based,  do  not  run  with 
sufficient  regularity  to  disclose  the  general  law  by  which  they  are 
governed ;  and,  even  though  they  did  mn  regularly,  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  discover  from  them  that  law.  Moreover,  it  is  not  the  object 
of  tbe  present  inquiry  to  ascertain  the  liability  to  cancer  at  different 
ages,  but  to  discover  whether  cancer  is  on  the  increase  or  not  in  the 
community  generally.  It  is  therefore  necessary  so  to  group  the 
figures  that  the  total  cancer  experienced  at  all  ages  in  any  particular 
period  of  years  may  be  compared  with  the  total  cancer  experienced  in 
any  other  period.  If  we  take  the  rates  of  mortality  given  in  Tablea 
VI  to  IX  and  multiply  them  into  the  populations  of  Table  B,  we 
shall  have  the  desired  resnlta.  The  sum  of  the  products  for  any 
particular  period  of  years  will  give  the  number  of  deaths  from  cancer 
per  annum  among  1,000,000  persons  aged  26  and  upwards.  Then  by 
comparing  the  sum  for,  say,  the  period  1860-66  with  that  for  the 
period  1881-87,  we  can  ascertain  in  which  direction  the  apparent 
death-rate  from  cancer  is  progressing.  It  will  be  observed  also  that 
by  pursuing  this  course  the  observations  for  all  the  different  localities 
and  all  the  difi'erent  periods  of  years  are  reduced  to  one  common 
standard,  and  the  errors  are  eliminated  which  would  arise  from, 
▼uriations  in  the  age  distribution  of  the  populations.  Tables  X  and 
XI  display  these  results  in  their  final  form,  the  ratios  for  ages  under 
55  and  over  55  respectively,  as  well  as  for  all  ages,  being  given  in 
them.  Some  persons  may  be  glad  to  be  able  to  investigate  the 
mattor  for  these  two  great  periods  of  life,  although  we  do  not  propose 
to  include  this  branch  of  the  subject  in  our  inquiry. 
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In  Tables  X  and  XI  the  death-rates  have  been  corrected  for  age 
distribntion,  and  a  single  illustration  will  indicate  how  important  is 
this  correction,  and  how  serious  an  error  may  result  from  its  omis- 
sion. Taking  from  Tables  III  and  V  the  total  population  at  risk  for 
all  ages,  and  the  total  deaths  from  cancer,  and  dividing  the  second 
by  the  first  for  each  period  of  years  for  England  and  Ireland  respec- 
tively, we  shall  have  the  death-rates  from  cancer  in  the  form  usually 
presented  by  the  Registrar-General.  They  are  given  in  the  following 
table,  and  alongside  them  are  placed  the  corrected  rates  from 
Table  X. 

Table  D. — Comparison  of  Corrected  and  Uncorrected  Cancer  Death- 
rates. 


Period. 

Not  corrected. 

Corrected. 

England. 

Ireland. 

Bngland. 

Ireland. 

1860-66 
1867-78 
1874-80 
1881-87 
1888-90 

408 
697 
719 
902 
1,091 

568 
627 
680 
807 
894 

625 

747 

911 

1,162 

1,398 

614 
661 
690 
824 
912 

It  will  be  observed  that  by  the  uncorrected  figures  Ireland  stands 
a  little  above  England  for  the  first  two  periods,  and  a  little  below  it 
for  the  other  three,  but  that  no  very  g^reat  difference  appears  between 
the  rates  for  the  two  countries.  The  corrected  figures,  however, 
show  that  Ireland  stands  below  England  throughout,  so  that  in  the 
first  two  periods  the  position  of  the  countries  is  reversed  by  the 
correction,  and  in  the  last  three  periods  the  difference  in  favour  of 
Ireland  is  very  great  indeed.  It  is  evident  that  the  ordinary  method 
of  presenting  the  statistics  exaggerates  the  rate  of  cancer  in  Ireland 
as  compared  with  England,  a  result  which,  as  already  explained^ 
might  have  been  expected,  owing  to  the  age  distribution  of  the 
populations  of  the  two  countries. 

Much  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  subject  by  a  careful  analysis  of 
Tables  X  and  XI.  It  is,  however,  difficult  from  arrays  of  figures  to 
ascertain  their  exact  teaching,  and  it  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  aid 
the  mind  by  translating  the  figures  into  a  graphic  form.  In  Tables  X 
and  XI  the  rates  of  mortality  from  cancer  are  given  for  five  periods 
of  years,  and  from  them  the  rates  may  be  obtained  for  each  indi- 
vidual year.  If  these  subdivided  results  be  then  plotted  out  in 
curves,  the  forms  and  directions  of  the  curves  will  show  at  a  glance^ 
far  more  conclusively  than  could  the  most  elaborate  examination  of 
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of  Actuaries/  vol.  xxiv  and  vol.  xxz.  As  showing  the  application  of 
the  method  to  the  present  inquiry,  the  accompanying  diagram,  No.  1, 
relating  to  England  and  Wales,  is  submitted,  of  which  a  Yery  few 
words  of  explanation  will  suffice.  Along  the  abscissa  axis  are  marked 
off  equal  lengths  to  represent  each  of  the  periods  of  seven  yeam 
under  review,  with  a  portion  of  proportionate  length  for  the  three 
years  1888-90 ;  and  along  the  ordinate  axis  the  rates  of  mortality  per 
million  are  marked  off.  Rectangles  are  then  erected,  the  areas  of 
which  are  to  represent  the  number  of  deaths  from  cancer  in  eaoh  of 
the  septennial  periods.  Thus  the  area  of  the  rectangle  for  the 
septennium  1860-66  is  4,375  for  males,  as  its  base  is  7  and  its  alti«- 
tude  625.     Similarly  for  the  other  rectangles. 

Through  the  tops  of  the  rectangles  must  then  be  drawn  a 
continuous  curve  in  such  a  way  that  the  area  cut  off  is  exaoUj 
eqaal  to  the  area  added.  The  length  of  the  ordinate  of  the 
curve  which  is  central  to  any  particular  year  will  then  give 
the  deaths  from  cancer  in  that  year;  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
drawing  of  the  curve  will  be  proved,  if  there  be  no  sadden- 
change  of  direction,  and  if  the  sum  of  the  numbers  for  the  seven: 
years  of  a  septennium  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the  rectangle  for  that 
septennium.  Diagram  No.  1  shows  the  curves  for  England  and 
Wales,  that  for  males  being  in  an  unbroken  line,  and  that  for 
females  in  a  dotted  line.  Similar  curves  were  prepared  for  all  the 
observations  so  far  discussed,  and  they  are  collected  in  Diagram' 
No.  3,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  compared.  The  curves  for  males 
are  in  continuous  lines,  while  those  for  females  are  broken,  and  that 
for  the  Scottish  Widows'  Fcfnd  is  marked  by  crosses. 

The  only  curve  which  proved  at  all  intractable  was  that  for 
the  Scottish  Widows'  Fund  in  its  earlier  portion.  It  will  be  seen 
from  Table  X  that  the  death-rate  from  cancer  in  the  first  septennium 
was  very  light,  while  in  the  second  it  was  comparatively  heavy,  very 
nearly  equal  to  that  in  the  third,  and  that  the  rates  in  the  third,, 
fourth,  and  fifth  exhibit  an  almost  uniform  upward  progression.. 
These  peculiarities  are  better  seen  by  the  help  of  Diagram  No.  2,. 
where  the  deaths  are  represented  by  the  rectangles.  The  second  and 
third  rectangles  being  of  nearly  the  same  altitude,  while  the  first  is 
much  lower,  and  the  fourth  considerably  higher,  there  is  indication 
of  a  rapid  rise  in  the  curve  between  the  first  and  second  periods  and 
of  a  slight  fall  between  the  second  and  the  third,  and  effect  has  been 
given  to  this  in  the  undulating  curve  shown  in  the  diagram.  The 
most  unpractised  eye  will,  however,  at  once  perceive  that  the  un- 
dulating line  cannot  represent  the  real  law  of  the  curve,  and  more 
especially  so  when  the  other  six  curves  are  examined  (Diagram  3)* 
Except  for  the  one  bend  in  the  Scottish  Widows'  Fund  curve,  they 
all  partake  of  one  character,  and  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us 
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periods  to  form  trustworthy  averagea,  it  is  better  to  enlarge  the  rule. 
and  to  redietribnt«  the  deaths  slightly  aa  between  the  adjaceot 
periods,  while  still  arranging  that  the  curre  shall  in  general  outline 
follow  the  snmmita  of  the  rectangles,  and  that  the  area  of  the  oorre 
sliall  exactly  eqnal  the  areas  of  the  rectangles  in  the  aggregate.  In 
Diagram  No.  2  the  correction  of  the  curve  on  these  principles  is 
shown,  and  it  is  this  corrected  curve  which  is  repeated  in  Diagram 
Ko.  3.      How  slight  the  correction  really  is  becomes  apparent  when 


we  state  that  it  is  eqnivalent  to  the  transfer  of  only  seven  deaths  in 
the  Scottish  Widows'  Society  from  the  second  to  the  first  septenninm. 
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and  of  one  death  from  the  third  to  tha  Beoond  §epteiiDiaRi.  Where 
the  data  are  go  Bcantj  sach  slight  adjoBtmentB  are  nnHi'T'oid- 
able.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  the  g'eneral  dednctiona  to  bo 
drawn  from  the  forms  of  the  carves  are  the  same  whether  we 
adopt  the  original  or  the  corrected  cnrve  of  the  Scottish  Widows' 
Fnnd. 

In  Table  XII  the  distriboted  rates  of  mortalitf,  as  derived  from 
the  curves,  are  given  for  each  of  the  seven  sets  of  observations  so  Ear 
considered. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  examine  more  attentively  the  nature 
of  the  seven  cnrves,  and  to  attempt  to  derive  from  them  the  lessons 
which  they  are  capable  of  conveying. 

The  Irith  onrves  are  the  lowest  of  all,  and  are  consistent  with  each 
other.  Id  each  of  them  there  is  a  moderate  opward  gradient  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  observations. 

The  English  cnrves  for  males  and  females  are  far  apart,  the  female 
mortality  from  cancer  being  very  heavy.  The  two  cnrves  are,  how- 
ever, consistent  with  each  other.  They  both  show  a  decided  and 
slightly  increasing  gradient  from  beginning  to  finish. 

The  Scottish  cnrves  are  much  nearer  each  other  than  the  English, 
the  males  in  Scotland  having  a  higher  apparent  mortality  from 
cancer  than  in  England,  and  the  females  having  one  lower.  The 
gradient  in  the  Scottish  onrves  is  mnoh  the  same  as  in  the  English, 
except  that  for  the  last  year  or  two  the  i-ise  is  more  rapid.  The 
experience  for  the  last  period  is  for  two  years  only  in  Scotland,  while 
for  England  and  Ireland  it  extends  over  three  years,  and  this  may 
aoconnt  for  the  difference.  Probably  for  this  reason  the  carves  at 
the  end  are  more  to  be  depended  on  for  England  and  Ireland  than 
for  Scotland. 

The  correction  for  age  distribntion  which  we  have  introdnced 
brings  out  the  fact  that  Ireland  seems  to  enjoy  a  great  comparative 
immnnity  from  cancer.  Probably  deficient  aoonracy  in  diagoosis 
and  certification  may  account  for  moch,  if  not  all,  of  this  difference. 
Ireland  is  a  poor  country,  the  majority  of  whose  inhabitants  cannot 
afford  to  pay  much  for  medical  attendance.  The  resulting  defioient 
medical  attendance  would  tend  to  prodnoe  defective  diagnoeia,  and 
thna  to  lower  the  cancer  curve.  Probably  also,  owing  to  the  poverty 
of  the  patients  and  consequently  of  the  medical  attendants,  the 
average  skill  of  the  general  practitioners  over  large  .tracts  in  Ireland 
is  less  than  in  Scotland  and  England,  and  this  again  would  lead  to 
defective  diagnosis. 

It  is  probable  that  in  Scotland  the  general  practitioner  has  been  in 
the  past  better  educated  than  in  England,  and  this  wonld  cause  tho 
curves  for  the  sexes  to  approximate,  because  in  the  female,  cancer 
being  more  commonly  acceesible  in  position,  is  more  easily  diagnosed 
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than  in  the  male,  and  improyement  in  diagnosis  wonld  raise  the 
curve  for  males  in  greater  proportion  than  that  for  females. 

This  argument  is,  however,  scarcely  consistent  with  the  fact  that 
the  curve  for  English  females  is  the  highest  of  the  seven.  It  appears 
therefore  probable  that,  apart  from  diagnosis,  there  is  some  cause  in 
English  female  life  more  favourable  to  cancer  than  among  Scottish 
women. 

The  Scottish  Widaws*  Fund  curve  has  the  easiest  gradient  of  all^ 
and  this  seems  strongly  to  point  in  the  direction  so  frequently  indi* 
cated  by  the  Registrar- General,  that  the  apparent  increase  of  cancer 
in  the  community  is  due  to  increased  accuracy  in  diagnosis  and  certi- 
fication. The  policy  holders  in  the  Scottish  Widows'  Office  are 
insured  on  the  average  for  substantial  sums,  and  are,  therefore,  pre- 
sumably well-to-do,  and  able  to  secure,  on  the  whole,  better  medical 
attendance  than  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  diagnosis  throughout 
has,  therefore,  probably  been  good,  as  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the 
curve  begins  comparatively  high.  But  even  among  the  most  highly 
skilled  members  of  the  medical  profession  diagnosis  has  been  im- 
proving, and  therefore  the  Scottish  Widows'  Fund  curve  rises  like 
the  others.  Among  the  class  of  practitioners  attending  assured  lives 
there  is  not,  however,  the  same  scope  for  improvement  in  diagnosis 
and  certification  of  death  as  in  the  profession  as  a  whole,  and  the 
gradient  of  the  Scottish  Widows'  Fund  curve  is  consequently  easy. 
This  carve  might  have  been  expected  to  be  below  those  for  English 
and  Scottish  males,  because,  although  there  is  a  small  admixtura  of 
females  who  suffer  more  severely  from  cancer  than  males,  yet  the 
lives  are  select.  Persons  with  marked  canceroas  family  his- 
tories are  excluded.  Cancer,  moreover,  is  a  disease  whose  de- 
velopment is  usaally  gradual  and  slow,  and  may  be  preceded 
for  several  years  by  non- malignant  disease  of  the  part  subse- 
quently affected  with  cancer;  hence,  for  two,  or  even  three  or 
four,  years  after  an  initial  medical  examination,  cancer  among 
insured  lives  should  be  comparatively  rare.  Notwithstanding  these 
considerations,  the  Scottish  Widows'  Fund  curve  is  above  all  the 
other  curves  for  males  at  the  commencement,  though  it  falls  below 
those  for  England  and  Scotland  at  the  finish.  This,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  points  to  good  diagnosis  on  the  part  of  the 
medical  attendants  of  the  assured  lives,  and  to  an  improvement  in 
diagnosis  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession  generally  during  the 
last  thirty  years. 

Another  reason  for  thinking  that  the  apparent  increase  i^n  cancer  is 
at  any  rate  mostly  due  to  improved  diagnosis  is  derived  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  curves  for  males  and  females  respectively.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  curves  for  females  are  always  the  higher,  and  that 
in  each  pair  of  curves  the  difference  is  practically  constant  through- 
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oat  the  entire  period.  Now,  if  tliere  were  a  real  increase  of  cancer, 
there  is  no  soffioient  gronnd  for  thinking'  that  this  would  be  confined 
to  any  one  set  of  organs  of  the  bodj,  or  wonld  afiect  one  sex  more  than 
another;  and  in  aach  caae  the  difference  between  the  cancer  in  malea 
and  females  wonld  be  a  percentage  of  the  total,  and  wonid  increase 
at  the  lame  rate  aa  the  cnrves  themselTea  riae,  and  oonseqnentlj  the 
«DrTeB  for  males  and  females  woald  tend  to  widen  their  diatance 
apart.  This,  however,  is  not  ao.  In  each  of  the  three  pairs  the 
Carres  for  males  and  females  do  not  diverge,  bnt,  if  anything,  tend  to 
approximate. 

It  may  be  urged  that,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  above, 
cancer  may  have  increased  more  in  era-tain  parts  of  the  body  than  in 
others,  and  that,  althoagh  it  has  really  increased  in  both  sexes,  it  baa 
increased  in  sach  gieater  proportioD  among  males,  that  the  corves  for 
the  two  sexes  remain  parallel.  This  view,  however,  is  contradicted 
by  the  Prankfort  statistics,  to  be  discossed  presently,  which  confirm 
in  a  remarkable  manner  the  conclnsion  we  have  drawn  that  it  is  only 
the  cancer  of  organs  common  to  both  males  and  females  which  has 
apparently  increased,  while  cancer  of  the  special  female  organs, 
which  is  most  eaay  of  all  to  diagnose,  baa  practically  remained 
constant. 

The  chief  weakness  of  the  fignr«s  already  given  for  cancer  consists 
in  (1)  the  absence  of  distinction  botween  carcinoma  and  tarcoma,  the 
two  chief  varieties  of  malignant  disease,  which  are,  however,  patho- 
logically  distinct ;  and  (2)  the  absence  of  statement  of  the  part  of  the 
body  primarily  affected  by  the  cancer. 

An  accarate  statement  of  the  site  of  the  primary  cancer  in  each 
case  wonld  enable  as  to  ascertain  whether  the  increase  of  cancer  had 
been  general,  pT  chiefly  in  the  cancer  of  inaccessible  parts  the 
diagnosis  of  which  ia  oompatatively  difGcnlt.  TJnfortnnately  medical 
certiSoates  of  death  commonly  omit  any  statement  of  the  oi^an 
affected  by  cancer,  and  comparisons  founded  on  those  cases  in  which 
the  position  is  atated  in  snccessivo  years  are  open  to  the  fallacy  that 
the  non-localised  cancers  may  have  been  transferred  in  increasing 
numbers  to  the  more  definite  headings  as  time  goes  on. 

There  are  no  statistics  available  in  which  an  accurate  distinction  ia 
made  between  carcinoma  and  sarcoma,  and  the  general  terms 
"cancer"  or  "malignant  disease"  muat  therefore  be  regarded  as 
including  these  two  forms  of  malignant  new  growths  in  nnknown 
proportions.  It  may  be  added,  moreover,  that  no  such  statistics 
wonld  be  tmstworthy  unless  each  death  were  followed  by  an  autopsy 
ftud  by  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  diseased  paits. 

The  town  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main  is  the  only  one  known  to  us 
which  has  for  a  long  series  of  years  kept  an  accurate  record  of  deaths 
from  all  caases,  in  which  deaths  from  cancer  are  classified  aooording 
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to  the  parts  of  the  body  primarily  affected.*  In  the  original  the 
Frankfort  figures  are  given  in  great  detail,  but  we  have  summarised 
them  somewhat.  Thns,  Table  XIII  shows  both  for  males  and 
females  at  all  ages  the  total  number  of  deaths  from  cancer  of  yarions 
parts  of  the  body  in  the  same  year  periods  as  we  have  adopted  through-^ 
out  this  paper. 

The  subdivisions  in  Table  XIII  are  still  too  minute,  and  the  num- 
bers consequently  too  small,  for  the  purposes  of  useful  investigation 
in  the  present  connexion,  and  we  therefore  proceeded  to  group  them, 
as  shown  in  Table  XIY,  in  three  broad  classes,  which  may  be  called 
"  accessible  cancer,"  comprising  cancers  of  external  parts  of  the  body 
and  other  parts  in  which  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  easily  demon- 
strable during  life  by  physical  examination ;  "  inaccessible  cancer," 
comprising  cancers  of  internal  parts  and  other  parts  in  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  cancer  of  the  bones,  diagnosis  is  less  easily  made ;  and 
"cancer,  position  undefined,"  comprising  simply  the  first  line  of 
Table  XIII.  In  Table  XIY  only  deaths  at  age  20  and  over  are 
included. 

Under  "  Accessible  cancer  "  we  have  included  only  the  four  head- 
ings Tongue,  Mamma,  Uterus,  and  Vagina,  cancers  of  which  are  all 
capable  of  careful  and  exact  diagnosis. 

Under  "  Inaccessible  cancer  "  come  cancers  primarily  affecting  any 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Table  XIII  that  the  gre&t  majority  of  cancers 
coming  under  this  second  head  are  of  parts  of  the  body  in  which  the 
difficulties  of  diagnosis  are  great. 

The  classification  cannot  be  regarded  as  perfect.  Thus  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  first  group  embraces  a  large  excess  of  women, 
among  whom  it  is  shown  by  the  Registrar- Gener^Fs  returns  in 
Great  Britain  that  the  apparent  increase  in  cancer  has  been  in  less 
ratio  than  among  men.  In  the  next  place,  it  may  be  argued  that  we 
have  placed  under  the  "  inaccessible  "  division  cancer  of  certain  parts 
that  might  be  more  appropriately  described  as  accessible.  The 
following  are  the  doubtful  cases  here  referred  to : — 


*  *  Statistiche  Mittheilungen  fiber  den  Ciyilstand  der  Stadt  Frankfurt-am-Main  * 
(1860—1889). 
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P»rt  tJtectcd.          j  1860—1866. 

1867—1873. 

1874-1880. 

1881—1887. 

CaneerofphMyM.... 

„        rectum 

„        prcMtata  and] 
bladder     J 

tiic\"   } 
„        bone    

"s 

21 
8 

1 
1 
2 

'a 

28 
10 

2 

1 
18 
39 

6 
1 

I 

"« 

1 

as 

32 
16 
1 
$ 

'6 

41 

48 

72 

100 

Of  the  cancers  enumerated  above,  cancer  of  the  pharynx,  thyroid 
gland,  larynx,  trachea,  and  penis  are  most  accessible,  bat  their  namber 
is  so  small  (twelve  in  all)  that  their  transference  to  the  "  accessible  " 
grotip  would  have  no  appreciable  effect;  and  since,  before  the  paper 
took  its  present  shape,  they  had  been  inclnded  with  other  cancers  in 
their  appropriate  physiological  system,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
calculation  bad  been  based  upon  that  classification,  they  have  been 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  "  inaccessible  "  gronp. 

Cancer  of  the  prostate  and  bladder  may  be  regarded  aa  intermediate 
between  the  "  accessible  "  and  "  inaccessible  "  gronps,  bnt  as  cancer 
of  these  oigans  appears  to  have  increased  in  a  smaller  proportion  than 
the  population,  the  effectofintrodncingit  into  the  "inaccessible"  gronp 
is  rather  to  diminish  the  already  striking  difference  which  we  shall 
show  to  exist  between  the  increase  in  "  aocesaible  "  and  "  inaccessible  " 
cancer  respectively. 

Cancer  of  the  ceeophagus  has,  we  think,  been  properly  placed  in 
the  "  inaccessible  "  group.  The  majority  of  cases  of  Btrictnre  of  the 
cesophagns  in  persons  over  £0  are  undoubtedly  due  to  cancer,  and 
yet  certificates  stating  the  cause  of  death  at  these  ages  as  "  stricture 
of  cesophflgDB,"  without  any  definition  of  the  canse  of  stricture,  are 
still  common.  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  in  the  past  they  have  been 
much  more  common,  and  that  therefore  cancer  of  the  ceoophagua  is 
rightly  placed  in  the  class  of  "  inaccessible  "  cancers  which  have  been 
largely  affected  by  improved  diagnosis  and  certification  of  deaths. 

Cancer  of  bone  has  also  been  placed  in  the  same  group.  The 
number  under  this  head  is  small,  and,  as  the  vertebra  and  other 
inaccessible  bones  are  a  favourite  seat  of  cancer  of  hone,  the  classiG- 
cation  appears  to  us  correct. 

Cancer  of  the  reotom  is  more  accessible  than  that  of  other  parts  of 
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tlie  intestines,  and  we  liave,  therefore,  extracted  it  separately,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  its  increase  is  in  the  same  ratio  as  that  of 
cancer  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  intestine.  The  result  is  aa 
follows : — 

Table  F. — Cancer  of  Rectum  and  other  parts  of  Intestines  in 

Septennial  Periods. 


Period. 

Cancer  of  reotum. 

Cancer  of  remaining  parfcs 
of  intestines. 

1860-66 
1867-78 
1874-80 
1881-87 

21 
28 
89 
Z2 

15 

19 
86 
47 

Thus,  while  cancer  of  the  rectum  increased  (in  absolute  amount 
and  not  relativelj  to  the  population*)  52*4  per  cent.,  cancer  of  the 
rest  of  the  intestines  increased  213*3  per  cent.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  by  including  cancer  of  the  rectum  in  the  group  of 
**  inaccessible "  cancers  we  have  further  diminished  the  sharp 
contrast  between  **  accessible  "  and  ''  inaccessible  "  cancers. 

In  Table  XIII  we  giro  the  deaths  from  cancer  in  Frankfort  during 
the  period  under  review,  grouped  according  to  age  and  sex ;  and  in 
the  sub-headings,  a,  fi  and  7,  in  Table  XIV,  the  same  facts  are 
classified  as  above  described. 

Census  enumerations  of  the  city  of  Frankfort  have  been  taken  at 
frequent  but  irregular  intervals,  and  we  have  been  able  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  returns  for  1864,  1867,  1871,  1875,  1880,  and  1885. 
From  these  we  calculated  the  population  in  the  middle  of  each  year 
from  1860  to  1889  inclusive  for  both  males  and  females,  arranged 
according  to  age;  and  a  summary  of  the  results  is  given  in 
Table  XIV".  On  account  of  the  military  element  which  prevails  on 
the  Continent,  there  were  some  causes  of  disturbance,  but,  owing  to 
the  frequency  of  the  censuses,  these  were  not  of  much  practical  im- 
portance, and,  moreover,  they  scarcely  affected  the  ages  which,  in  an 
inquiry  into  cancer,  are  principally  concerned. 

From  the  populations  of  Table  XV  and  the  deaths  of  Table  XII 
the  annual  death-rates  were  calculated,  corresponding  to  those  in 
Tables  VI — X,  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  reproduce  them  here. 
From  these  again  were  calculated  the  annual  deaths  from  cancer  in 
1,000,000, living  aged  25  and  over,  the  population  being  as  before 

*  The  population  of  Frankfort  increased  from  an  ayerage  of  53,550  in  the  years 
1860-66  to  an  average  of  92,500  in  the  years  1881-87;  i.e.,  it  nearly  doubled. 
Therefore  the  rate  of  mortality  from  cancer  of  the  rectum  really  diminished. 
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distribnted  in  age  gronpB,  aooording  to  tbe  Engliali  Life  T&ble  No.  3, 
Persona,  &s  shown  in  Table  B.  A.  verj  slight  adjastment  was  re- 
qnired  in  consequence  of  the  Frankfort  statistics  being  prepared  for 
the  decades  20—30,  30—40,  *o.,  and  not  for  25—35,  35^45,  Ac.,  as 
at  home.     The  final  results  are  given  in  Table  XVI. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  examining  this  table  in,  the 
marked  prevalence  of  cancer  in  Frankfort  as  compared  witb  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  we  have  failed  to  disoorer  any  facts  in  ex- 
planation of  thin,  nnless  it  be  the  eztremely  carefnl  certification  for 
which  that  city  is  not«d. 

Nevertheless  the  same  general  laws  prevail  as  with  all  the  other 
statistics  available.  Cancer  preponderates  greatly  in  the  female  sex, 
and,  looking  at  the  colamn  relating  to  tbe  tot«l  cancer,  the  progressive 
apparent  increase  for  both  sexes  is  observable.  The  Frankfort 
fignres  are,  however,  very  inetractire  on  acconnt  of  the  snb-diviaioD 
of  which  they  are  capable. 

The  cancer  of  undefined  position  does  not  show  mnch  sign  of  pro- 
g;resBive  change.  No  doubt  on  acconnt  of  paucity  of  data,  the 
numbers  mn  irregularly,  but  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  thirty 
years  under  review  there  is  no  marked  tendency  to  increase  or 
decrease.  This  fact  is  of  great  importance,  becaose,  although  in  any 
one  year  there  may  be  accidental  fluctnationa,  yet,  taken  over  such  a 
long  series  of  years,  the  fignres  become  trustworthy.  On  the  other 
band,  the  rates  of  mortality  from  "  inaccessible "  cancer,  both  tat 
males  and  females,  steadily  rise,  though,  perhaps,  not  qnite  so 
rapidly  as  in  the  United  Kingdom.  One  very  remarkable  fact 
becomes  apparent,  namely,  that  males  and  females  suffer  almost 
equally  from  "  inaccessible "  cancer,  tbe  average  for  the  thirty 
years  being  1,641  for  males  and  1,640  for  females.  The  excessive 
mortality  from  cancer  of  females  is  confined  to  "  accessible"  cancer, 
that  is,  practically  to  cancer  of  the  female  sexcal  organs. 

The  numbers  relating  to  "  accessible  "  cancer  run  somewhat  irre- 
gularly, probably  because  of  the  paucity  of  data,  among  males  there 
having  been  only  31  deaths  in  this  category  dnring  the  thirty  years ; 
but  no  well  marked  law  of  variation  can  be  detected.  There  is,  if 
anything,  a  tendency  to  decrease,  at  any  rate  as  regards  males,  bnt 
the  sequence  of  the  numbers  is  not  such  that  we  could  say  with 
certainty  whether  or  not  that  tendency  would  continue  were  the 
dnration  of  the  observations  to  be  ezt^oded. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  the  Frankfort  figures,  the  one  result  of 
surpassing  importance  to  be  derived  from  them  is  that  in  Ihote  parts 
of  the  hody  in  tvhich  cancer  it  eaeily  aceetnble  and  detected  there  hat 
been  no  increate  in  the  mortaUly  from  it  hetineen  1860  and  1889. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  1887  Dr.  Orimshaw,  the  Begistrar- 
Oeneral  for  Ireland,  began  to  tabulate  the  deaths  from  cancer  in 
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Ireland,  according  to  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease,  whenever  this 
is  given  in  the  death  certificate.     The  number  of  years  as  yet  avail- 
able does  not  allow  of  any  valid  deductions  being  drawn,  and  the 
great  variation  during  the  four  available  years  under  the  head  of 
cancer  of  unspecified  parts  causes  a  further  difficulty  in  utilising  the 
figures. 

In  the  52nd  Annual  Report  (1889)  of  the  Begistrar-Qeneral  for 
England,  the  subject  of  the  part  of  the  body  affected  by  cancer  is  also 
discussed,  and  in  the  words  of  the  Beg^trar-Q^neral,  ''a  sufficiently 
larg^  sample  of  those  cases  of  cancer  in  which  the  seat  of  disease  is 
more  or  less  clearly  specified  *'  is  taken  out  to  warrant  the  assumption 
that  ''such  samples  &irly  represent  the  bulk  "  (p.  15).  This  method, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  ns  to  furnish  trustworthy  results,  and  we 
only  refer  to  it  here  in  passing. 

To  summarise,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  from  the  whole  iifves* 
tigation  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Males  and  females  suffer  equally  from  cancer  in  those  parts  of 
the  body  common  to  man  and  woman,  the  greater  prevalence  of 
cancer  among  females  being  due  entirely  to  cancer  of  the  seznal 
organs,  viz.,  the  mamma,  ovaries,  uterus,  and  vagina.  This  is  shown 
by  the  Frankfort  statistics,  and  may  not  unreasonably  be  accepted  as 
a  probable  general  law,  seeing  that  in  other  respects,  where  com* 
parison  is  possible,  the  Frankfort  statistics  are  confirmed  by  those 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

2.  The  apparent  increase  in  cancer  is  confined  to  what  we  have  called 
"  inaccessible  "  cancer.  This  is  shown  (a)  by  the  Frankfort  statistics  ; 
(b)  by  the  fact  that  the  difference  between  the  rates  for  males  and 
females  respectively  is  approximately  constant,  and  does  not  progres- 
sively increase  with  the  apparent  increase  in  cancer  in  each  of  the 
sexes  ;  (c)  because  the  apparent  increase  in  cancer  among  the  well* 
to-do  assured  lives,  who  are  presumably  attended  by  medical  men 
of  more  than  average  skill,  is  not  so  great  as  among  the  general 
population. 

3.  The  increase  in  cancer  is  only  apparent  and  not  real,  and  is  due 
to  improvement  in  diagnosis  and  more  careful  certification  of  the  causes 
of  death.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  increase  has 
taken  place  in  inaccessible  cancer  difficult  of  diagnosis,  while  accessible 
cancer  easily  diagnosed  has  remained  practically  stationary. 
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Table  VT. — ^Annual  Death-rate  from  Cancer  per  Million  living  at 

each  Age  Period.     (See  also  Table  II.) 

Scottish  Widows*  Fund. 


Agea. 

1860—1866. 

1867—1873. 

1874—1880. 

1881-1887. 

1888—1891. 

25—35 
36—45 
45—55 
65—65 
65—76 
75  and  over 

806-95 
610  -22 
976-21 
2324  -60 
831-95 

114-07 

204-30 

729*60 

2043-15 

3491-62 

1112-35 

49-87 

212-83 

478-78 

1955 -73 

4016-46 

2210  -76 

41-47 

185-13 

704-47 

2716 -86 

3240-18 

3978 -78 

61-92 
368-66 
1052-87 
2056-68 
8384-60 
6374-60 

Table  VII. — ^Annual  Death-rate  from  Cancer  per  Million  living  at 

each  Age  Period.     (See  also  Table  III.) 

*    England  and  Wales. 

Males. 


Ages. 

1860—1866. 

1867—1873.  1874—1880. 

1 
1881—1887. 

1888—1890. 

25—35 
35—45 
45—55 

1  55 — 65 
65—75 

j     75  and  over 

1 

59-91 

197 -36 

513  -78 

1109-41 

1785  19 

2174-72 

66-11             69-31 

216-52     ,       247  02 

612-08           725-13 

1758-03         1672-47 

2151  -80         2725  -25 

2610  -41          3136  -77 

74-41 

287  -15 

955  -36 

2133  -30 

3540-23 

3714-87 

94-84 
333-84 
1169  04 
2530 -50 
4405-24 
4393-53 

Females. 


25—35 
35—45 
45—55 
55—65 
65—75 
75  and  over 


158-07 
654-47 
1478 -94 
2176  -82 
2685  -78 
2730  -22 


168-88 
727  02 
1619  -96 
2495 -85 
3084  -99 
3164  -17 


174-47 
806-26 
1817-44 
2864-86 
3651 -85 
3650  -47 


171  -86 
842-30 
2015 -68 
3226-54 
4388  -38 
4415 -43 


185  -94 
897-85 
2202  -77 
3568-15 
5208 -98 
5275 -42 
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Table  VIII, — Annnal  Death.rate  from  Cancer  per  UUIionlivingal 

each  Age  Period.     (See  also  Table  IV.) 

Scotland. 

Males. 


Ag«. 

1S60— 1866. 

1S67— 1873 

1874-1880 

1881-1887. 

1888-1889, 

25—36 

69-89 

71 -sa 

87-18 

36—16 

214-17 

231 

26 

262 

» 

317  13 

214-06 

46—66 

6M-98 

663 

76 

836 

rtl 

1036-69 

908-22 

66—65 

1183-77 

1483 

«> 

1884 

W 

2346-12 

66—76 

2060  18 

2866 

118 

E9S6 

W 

350B-gI 

4806-75 

76  «nd  orer 

2395-02 

2951-01 

3562-18 

4368-46 

9176-42 

26—86 

137-26 

133-68 

176-26 

150-88 

4S*78 

35—46 

.      614  0* 

688-26 

678-76 

761-63 

4*3-80 

48-66 

1     1319  87 

1604  66 

1683-26 

1771-84 

1638-66 

2123  -86 

2493-95 

2843-20 

3128-44 

66-75 

!     2685-67 

2889-68 

3287-30 

3970  09 

5566-76 

76  and  over 

8068-90 

8668-66 

8869-80 

4891-58 

9711 -24 

— Anaaal  Death-rate  fi'oia  Cancer  per  Million  living  at 
each  Age  Period.     (See  also  Table  V.) 
Ireland. 


Age.. 

186*— 1866 

1867—1873. 

1874— 18S0 

1881—1887. 

1888—1800. 

26—86 

56-10 

56  19 

76-29 

74-04 

67-90 

35—46 

167-90 

169-70 

216 

m 

266-38 

271-17 

46—55 

489-14 

518-34 

539 

4« 

732  16 

906 -97 

66—66 

914-87 

1146 -89 

1242 

Hil 

1439-07 

1621  -80 

1921-77 

19*6-41 

1972 

70 

2848-66 

76  and  orer 

2690  78 

2604  87 

2616-28 

2720-76 

3198-78 

26-85 

86-18 

106-66 

121 -07 

114-26 

120-31 

86— *6 

838-66 

38170 

409-88 

468*82 

46—66 

870-08 

887-70 

007-22 

1121-66 

1871  -48 

66-66 

1006-37 

1217-32 

1898-82 

1694 ■*? 

1794-28 

1846  61 

1816-54 

1980-06 

2202-26 

76  Mid  oTCir 

1744-67 

1861-28 

2171-66 

8867-08 

2661-87 
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Table  X. — Annual  Deaths  from  Cancer  in  1,000,000  living,  aged  25 
and  over.  Population  distribnted  in  age  groups  according  to 
English  Life  Table  No.  3,  Persons  (as  shown  in  Table  B). 

Males. 


Under  55. 

Over  55. 

Total. 

England  and 
Wales. 

1860-66 
1867-78 
1874-80 
1881-87 
1888-90 

165 
189 
220 
277 
336 

460 
658 
691 
876 
1057 

626 

747 

911 

1152 

1893 

Scotland 

1860-66 
1867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 
1888-89 

185 
204 
250 
804 
246 

510 
615 
757 
934 
1287 

695 

819 

1007 

1238 

1533 

Ireland 

1864-66 
1867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 
1888-90 

152 
158 
178 
227 
262 

462 
503 
521 
597 
650 

614 
661 
699 

824 
912 

Scottish  Widows' 
^Fnnd.* 

1860-66 
1867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 
1888-91 

193 
223 
158 
195 
312 

431 
733 
824 
948 
970 

624 

956 

982 

1143 

1282 

•  The  returns  of  the  Scottish  Widows*  Fund  include  both  males  and  females^ 
and,  owing  to  the  form  in  which  they  hare  been  prepared,  it  is  not  possible  to  dis> 
criminate  the  sexes.    The  proportion  of  females,  however,  is  verj  small. 
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TaUe  XI.— Ancnal  Deaths  from  Canoer  in  1,000,000  living,  aged  2& 
and  orer.  Fopnlation  distributed  in  age  groups  according  to 
Englieli  Life  Table  So.  3,  Persons  (as  shown  in  Table  B). 

Females. 


Under  B6. 

Otw66. 

Total 

England  and 

V»la.. 

1860-fi6 
1867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 
1888-90 

489 
637 
61)5 
644 
606 

748 
859 
999 
1166 
1345 

1287 
1396 
1694 
1810 
20*1 

Scotland 

1860-66 
1867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 

18SB-S9 

443 
473 
SBO 
670 
422 

726 
798 
912 
1063 
1519 

1169 
1270 
1443 
1633 
1941 

1864-66 
1867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 

1888-90 

27G 
28G 
307 
360 
428 

446 
466 
525 
688 
6i3 

720 
751 
832 
948 
1076 
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Table  XII. — Deaths  from  Cancer  per  Million  of  persons  aged  25  and 
upwards,  distributed  in  age  groups  according  to  the  English  Life 
Table  No.  3. 


England  and 
Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Scottish  Widows' 
Fund  experience. 

Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

1860 

687 

1186 

668 

1156 

691 

717 

695 

61 

597 

1200 

672 

1157 

599 

•  718 

708 

62 

608 

1215 

678 

1160 

607 

719 

728 

68 

619 

1235 

690 

1168 

614 

720 

740 

64 

687 

1254 

704 

1169 

622 

721 

756 

65 

655 

1278 

718 

1181 

629 

722 

763 

66 

672 

1297 

735 

1198 

636 

723 

788 

67 

685 

1320 

754 

1212 

643 

727 

800 

68 

705 

1342 

772 

1226 

649 

733 

816 

69 

726 

1866 

792 

1247 

655 

740 

830 

1870 

747 

1394 

815 

1269 

661 

750 

847 

71 

767 

1421 

840 

1288 

667 

759 

862 

72 

790 

1450 

865 

1311 

673 

769 

880 

73 

810 

1479 

895 

1337 

679 

780 

900 

74 

832 

1507 

924 

1365 

684 

793 

918 

75 

857 

1537 

957 

1393 

691 

802 

938 

76 

880 

1565 

980 

1418 

697 

817 

958 

77 

908 

1594 

1007 

1440 

699 

832 

972 

78 

940 

1623 

1036 

1466 

701 

842 

992 

79 

965 

1652 

1059 

1492 

703 

860 

1015 

1880 

995 

1680 

1086 

1520 

718 

878 

1038 

81 

1020 

1705 

1117 

1542 

737 

891 

1061 

82 

1058 

1737 

1147 

1562 

762 

907 

1085 

83 

1101 

1775 

1186 

1589 

800 

935 

1115 

84 

1143 

1805 

1224 

1618 

837 

943 

1143 

85 

1197 

1840 

1270 

1657 

860 

965 

1172 

86 

1245 

1880 

1329 

1698 

880 

989 

1200 

87 

1300 

1928 

1393 

1765 

892 

1015 

1225 

88 

1341 

1985 

1476 

1870 

902 

1040 

1250 

89 

1393 

2038 

1590 

2012 

912 

1073 

1270 

1890 

1445 

2100 

1740 

2197 

922 

1112 

1290 

Oh  the  alleged  Jncreaie  of  Cancer. 
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Table  XV. — Popnlation  at  Risk  in  Frankfort-on-Main. 

Males. 


Age. 

1860—1866. 

1867—1873. 

1874—1880. 

1881—1887. 

1888—1889. 

20-30 
30—40 
40—50 
50—60 
60—70 
70—80 
80  and  over 

Total... 

90,404 
42,294 
29,201 
18,924 
10,850 
8,700 
617 

76.174 
49,166 
80,964 
20,086 
11,666 
4,228 
750 

90,222 
69,410 
40,998 
28,860 
12,918 
6,116 
919 

96,183 
87,654 
57,471 
30,224 
16,158 
6,292 
1,137 

28,680 

27,072 

19,306 

10,102 

5,224 

1,978 

866 

195,990 

% 

192,874 

248,438 

295,119 

92,678 

Females. 


Age. 

1860—1866. 

1867—1878. 

1874—1880. 

1881—1867. 

1888—1889. 

20—80 
80—40 
40—50 
50—60 
60-70 
70—80 
80  and  oyer 

Total... 

74,586 
40,880 
27,260 
19,645 
12,172 
4,272 
1,110 

85,865 
50,861 
81,019 
21,820 
18,881 
5,288 
944 

108,009 
70,137 
41,705 
26,813 
16,524 
7,008 
1,077 

133,871 
91,459 
60,116 
34,575 
21,439 
8,957 
1,904 

41,545 

28,576 

20,864 

11,467 

6,926 

2,786 

782 

179,875 

208,178 

271,273 

352,321 

112,896 

Table  XVI.— Frankfort. 

Annual  Deatbs  from  Cancer  in  1,000,000  living,  aged  25  years  and 
over.  Population  distributed  in  age  groups  according  to  English 
Life  Table  No.  3,  Persons,  as  shown  in  Table  C. 

Males. 


Accessible. 

Inaccessible. 

Fosition 
undefined. 

Totel. 

1860-66 
1867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 
1888-  89 

126 

88 
14 
35 

74 

1118 
1421 
1913 
1865 

1888 

359 
137 
363 
305 
356 

1603 
1G46  • 
2290 
2205 
2318 

Females. 


1860-66 

1081 

1323 

2yy 

2697 

1867-73 

1214 

1540 

254 

3008 

1874-80 

1220 

1588 

131 

2939 

1881-87 

981 

1820 

272 

3073 

1888-89 

1329 

1930 

256 

3515 
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I.  Introduction, 
n.  Anatomical  introduction. 
III.  OperatiTe  procedure. 
IT.  Divielon  of  the  subject  And  ■nolyaia  of  resTiltl. 

a.  Diririon  of  the  subject. 

b.  Anoljaia  of  reiulti. 

Pari  I. — Compoand  moremente  obtaiued  hj  excitation  of  each  whole  nerve  root. 

Part  II. — Hinute  differeDtiation  obtained  by  exaltation  oE  the  individual  bundle* 
of  each  nerre  root. 

Pari  III. — Direct  obierratioD  (after  dlMeotion)  of  muiole*  thrown  into  action 
bj  excitation  of  the  teparate  nerre  ruoti. 

Corollary  to  Part  III. 

Part  IV  (Control) , — Alteration  in  the  action  of  the  poaterior  extremity  in  pro- 
pnuion,  in  climbing  or  in  atandinft,  evoked  by  notion  of  a  nerre  root. 

Part  V  (Control). — Influenoeof  eectionof  aroot  or  roots  in  exdoding  part  of  an 
epileptic  spasm  induced  in  the  limb  by  intraTcnont  injection  of  absinthe. 

Corollary  to  Part  V. 

Difcussion  of  reeults.    Condueioni. 

Introdaetion. 

The  first  part  of  my  task  is  to  express  my  great  indebtedaeas  to 
FrofesBor  Victor  Horsley  for  enabling  me  to  cany  oat  this  investiga- 
tion ander  favourable  circamstances  at  the  Pathological  Laboratory  of 
University  College,  and  for  bis  great  willingness  at  all  times  to 
oriticifie  the  results  which  I  obtained. 

In  a  paper  on  the  functions  of  the  nerve  roots  which  enter  into  the 
formation  of  the  brachial  plexus  of  the  dog,t  I  gave  an  acconnt  of 
the  views  that  have  been  expressed  and  the  work  done  in  connexion 
with  the  limb  plexiueB.  The  hypotheses  as  to  their  significance  ad- 
vanced by  Reil,J  Scarpa,§  A.  Monro,||  Bommering,^  and  others  were 

*  Part  of  the  expenses  connected  with  this  research  hare  been  defrayed  by  a 
grant  from  the  Scientific  Qrants  Committee  of  the  British  Hadical  Association. 

+  'PhU.  Trans.,' 1892. 

X  '  De  ITartorum  Utmcturi.' 

5  'De  QangUis  ct  Flexibui.' 

II  '  ObserTalions  on  the  Structure  and  Function*  of  the  IfnTon*  System.' 

^  '  Anatom.,'  Fare  quinta. 
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not  alluded  to,  as  they  were  mere  oonjectures,  nnsnpported  by  any 
sabstantial  evidence.  The  works  of  Krause,  Schwalbe,  Herringham, 
and  Paterson  were  qnoted  as  evidence  of  how  far  the  problems  con- 
nected with  this  subject  have  been  elncidated  by  anatomical  investi- 
gation, and  the  observations  of  Erb,  Knie,  and  Thorbnm  alluded 
to  as  showing  what  advance  had  been  made  in  the  subject  by  the 
study  of  diseased  processes  in  man. 

Our  knowledge  of  this  subject  has  been  greatly  increased  by 
numerous  experimental  researches,  the  latest  of  which  is  that  by 
Sherrington.  As  his  work  is  of  such  recent  date  and  contains  a 
historical  account  of  all  previous  experimental  researches  that  have 
been  carried  out  in  connexion  with  the  lumbo-sacral  plexus,  it  would 
be  superfluous  for  me  to  do  more  than  give  a  list  of  i*eferences  to  the 
various  communications  on  the  subject,  including  that  of  Sherrington, 
which  list  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

AnatomicaJi  Intboductiok. 
The  LumhO'SacraZ  Plescus  in  the  Monkey. 

Forgucj  who  does  not  mention  what  class  of  monkey  he  is  dealing 
with,  represents  in  diagrammatic  form  the  nerves  with  the  roots  from 
which  they  are  derived  as  follows : — The  anterior  crural  from  the 
4th,  5th,  and  6th  lumbar  nerve  roots ;  the  obturator  from  the  same 
roots  ;  and  the  sciatic  from  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  lumbar  and  the  1st 
sacral  nerve  roots.  The  2nd  sacral  root  is  also  figured  as  sending 
a  branch  to  the  let  sacral  root  before  the  latter  enters  the  sciatic. 

Sherrington  describes  two  chief  types  of  plexus  in  the  monkey 
(Macacus  rhesus)  ;  what  he  calls  a  "  postfixed  "  and  a  "  prefixed." 
The  former  is  figured  as  having  the  following  arrangement.  The 
external  cutaneous  takes  its  origin  from  the  3rd  and  4th  lumbar  ;  the 
3rd  lumbar  also  sending  a  branch  to  the  4th  before  the  latter  enters 
the  anterior  crural  and  obturator  nerves,  which  it  does  in  conjuga- 
tion with  the  5th  lumbar  root,  both  nerves  also  obtaining  a  filament 
from  the  6th  lumbar,  while  the  sciatic  is  represented  as  springing 
from  the  6th  and  7th  lumbar  and  1st  and  2 ad  sacral  roots. 

The  representation  of  the  "  prefixed  "  plexus  shows  the  origin  of 
the  external  cutaneous  nerve  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  "  postfixed  " 
type,  while  the  branch  from  the  3rd  to  the  4th  lumbar  root  is  repre- 
sented as  joining  the  latter  after  it  has  given  its  branch  to  the  external 
cutaneous  nerve.  This  branch  from  the  3rd  to  the  4th  lumbar  ap- 
parently is  supposed  to  send  fibres  to  both  the  anterior  crural  and 
obturator  nerves ;  these  nerves  also  receiving  branches  from  the  4th 
and  5th  lumbar  roots.  The  sciatic  is  figured  as  formed  from  the  5th, 
6th,  and  7th  lumbar  and  1st  sacral  nerve  roots. 

That  Forgue's  representation  of  the  arrangement  of  the  plexus  does 
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not  agree  wholly  witli  either  of  the  types  figured  by  Sherrington  is 
evident ;  bnt  farther  comparison  of  the  descriptions  of  the  two  ob- 
serrerB  is  rendered  nselees  by  the  fact  that  Forgae  omits  to  mention 
the  olasB  of  monkey  he  made  hit  obserratLonB  on. 

Like  Sherrington,  I  confined  myself  to  Maoaoturkettu  in  myexperi- 
mente  on  the  lamho-sacral  plemn,  and  from  nnmerons  carefol  dis* 
sections,  I  am  compelled  to  oonclnde  that,  at  any  rate  in  those  animals 
dissected  by  me,  one  type  oconrred  saffioiently  frequently  to  make  it 
neceuaiy  to  look  npon  it  as  the  chief  one.  Bnt  at  the  same  time, 
among  the  different  variations,  one  was  conspicoonsly  more  frequent 
than  any  of  the  others,  bnt  scarcely  sufficiently  frequent,  I  think,  to 
warrant  my  at  present  describing  two  main  types,  in  the  way  that 
Sherrington  has  done. 

The  arrangement  in  what  has  been  the  most  oommon  type  in  the 
animalB  which  came  under  my  observation  was  as  follows  (see 
fig.  1)  : — The  external  outaneons  received  fibres  from  the  3rd  and  1th 
lumbar  roots  ;  the  anterior  croral  from  the  4th  and  5th,  as  did  the 
obturator  nerve;  and  the  6th  received  a  branch  from  the  dth  lumbar 
root,  before  its  junction  with  the  7th  lumbar  root  to  form  the  sciatic, 
which  nerve  also  received  a  branch  from  the  1st  sacral  root.  As  far 
as  I  have  seen,  the  2ud  sacral  nerve  root  never  sends  a  branch  to  the 
sciatic,  in  this  type  of  plexus. 

The  variation  which  I  have  spoken  of  above  as  being  the  most 
comnwn  has  the  following  arrangement  (see  figs.  2  and  3) : — The 
external  cntaneons  is  derived  from  the  3rd  and  4th  Inmbar  roots,  as 
in  the  chief  type ;  bot^Uie  3rd  lumbar  sends  a  branch  to  the  4th  before 
the  latter  gives  off  its  branches  to  ^e  exteraal  cutaneous,  the  anterior 
crural,  and  the  obturator  nerves.  The  anterior  cmraJ  then  receives  a 
branch  from  the  4tih  and  anotherfrom  the  5th  Inmbar  roots,  as  in  tbe 
chief  type ;  bnt  the  obturator  receives,  in  addition,  a  branch  from  the 
6th  Inmbar  root.  The  siuatic  receives  no  branch  from  the  5th  Inmbar 
root,  bat  only  &om  the  6t3i  and  7th  Inmbar  and  Ist  sacr^  roots.  I 
have  been  unable  hy  the  most  minute  diaseotionB,  aided  by  magnify- 
ing lenses,  to  trace  any  nerve  fibres  from  the  2nd  sacral  root  to  the 
sciatic  trunk.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  chief  points  of  difference 
between  this  and  the  most  oommon  type  of  plexus  coneist  firstly  in  the 
abeenee  of  a  branch  from  the  5th  to  the  6th  Inmbar  root,  and  there- 
fore to  tbe  sdatac ;  secondly,  in  the  tvA  that  the  obturator  nerve 
receiTCB  a  brandi  from  the  6tli  lumbar  root  in  addition  to  those  which 
it  reoeivea  from  the  4th  and  Sth  lumbar ;  and,  thirdly,  in  that  the  3rd 
lumbar  sends  a  branch  to  the  4th  before  the  latter  gives  off  any 
branches  to  the  nsarve  trunks  derived  in  part  from  it. 

In  the  plexus  of  which  fig.  2  is  an  example  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  2nd  sacral  nerve  root  does  not  send  a  branch  to  the  solatia 
trunk,  while  that  from  which  fig.  3  is  taken  shows  how  in  some  cases 
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Fig.  1. 


it  might  easily  he  erroneously  Bupposed  to  do  bo,  and  liow,  in  gncb  nn 
ftiTangcTiient,  excitation  cniTenta  might  difToRC,  with  the  prcatent 
i-cadiiicsB,  fi'om  the  2iid  to  the  lat  sacra!  nerve  root,  and  thus  load  to 
fallacy. 
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The  similarity  between  the  plexaa  which  I  have  found  moB 
and  the  "  prefixed  "  plexna  of  Sheningtoa  is  obviona ;  bnt  there  is 
one  point  of  difference.  The  branch  flgnred  by  Sherrinj^n  as  going- 
from  the  3rd  to  the  4th  Inmbar,  and  thas  tiUcing  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  anterior  crnral  and  obtarator  nerves,  I  have  not  fonnd  preaent. 
So,  too,  the  Tariation  which  I  have  described  as  most  common  agrees- 
with  what  he  calls  the  "postfized"  type  of  plexos,  with  the  exception 
that  I  have  not  fonnd  a  branch  from  the  6th  Inmbar  to  the  anterior 
crnral ;  nor  have  I  fonnd  that  the  2nd  sacral  seoda  a  branch  to  the 
Hoiatio.  Bnt  the  nnmber  of  times  I  have  met  with  this  form  of  varia- 
tion have  not  been  snfficlently  frequent  to  justify  my  denying  the 
existence  of  anch  a  branch  as  that  from  the  2nd  sacral  root  to  the 
sciatic.  Indeed,  its  existence  in  some  oasea  is  rendered  very  probable 
by  a  comparison  of  this  form  oE  plexus  with  that  most  commonly  met 
by  me  in  the  dog,  which  resembles  it,  and  in  which  the  2nd  sacral 
root  aenda  a  branch  to  the  sciatic  trank.  It  is  cnrious  that  in  the 
species  I  have  examined,  the  type  of  plexus  moat  commonly  met  with 
in  the  dog  ahonld  form  the  exception  in  the  monkey,  while  that  most 
commonly  met  with  in  the  monkey  shonld  be  the  exception  in  the 
dog.  The  fundamental  point  of  difference  in  the  conatitntion  of  the 
two  plexuses  in  the  species  I  have  examined  has  been  the  presence  of 
a  branch  from  the  5th  to  the  6th  Inmbar  root  in  the  one  form  of 
plexna,  and  its  absence  in  the  other,  and  it  shows  that  the  passage 
from  the  one  type  of  plexns  to  the  other  is  not  an  abrupt,  but  a 
gradual  one,  for,  while  in  the  majority  of  monkeys  examined  I  fonnd 
the  branch  from  the  5th  to  the  6th  larabar  root  to  be  laT^,  all 
graduations  were  met  with  down  to  the  moat  minute  filament  con- 
necting the  two  roots  (see  fig.  4). 

The  Mutclei  of  the  Posterior  Extremity  oj  the  Monket/,  af>d  their  Actions- 
la  confirmation  of  Sben-ington  I  find  that  the  muscles  of  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  monkey  {Macacut  rketui)  resemble  very 
closely  those  met  with  in  man  ;  bnt  a  few  points  of  difference  exist,, 
and  moat  be  briefly  alluded  to. 

The  glnteuB  maximus  is  a  very  thin  flat  mnsole.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  peronens  tertius  ;  bnt  peroneo-tibiolis 
mnscle  is  sometimes  present.  The  slip  which  the  abdnctor  hallncis- 
in  man  occasionally  senda  to  the  firat  phalanx  of  the  second  digit  is 
very  lai^e  and  constant,  forming  a  separate  mnacle  in  fact. 

As  waa  explained  in  the  paper  on  the  brachial  plexns  of  the  dog^ 
certain  consequences  of  the  action  of  the  muscles  deserve  careful 
attention.  In  studying  the  mechanism  by  which  the  movements  are 
brought  about  at  the  various  joints,  I  found  that  a  muscle  might 
bring  about  a  movement  at  a  given  join^  upon  which  it  has  no  direct 

8  2 
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iMstiou,  and  I  sbowod  that  this  is  dnc  to  the  fact  that  certain  mueoles 
pass  over  more  than  one  joint,  and  that  they  are  not  ealScientlj  long 
to  allow  of  fall  movement  takiug  place  at  one  of  those  jointa  without 
their  mechanically  and  passively  pulling  on  their  attachment  on  the 
other  side  of  the  other  joint  or  joints.  In  the  fore-limb  this  difficulty 
was  chiefly  encoontered  in  connexion  with  the  triceps,  as  when 
traction  was  made  on  this  muscle,  iu  addition  to  extension  at  the 
«lbotv'  joint,  there  resulted  extension  of  all  the  lower  segments  of  the 
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limb,  owing  to  the  arrangement  of  the  mnsclefl  as  has  been  explained 
above,  80  tronbleeome  was  this  action  when  the  movements  at  the 
wrist  and  digital  joints  were  being  stndied,  that  an  instrament  was 
devised  to  exclude  the  action  of  the  trioepsnnder  these  circnmstances. 
In  the  posterior  extremity,  the  action  of  the  qnadratns  femoris 
tends  to  prodnce,  besides  extension  at  the  knee,  extension  at  the  anlcle 
and  of  the  digits.  This  action  of  the  extensor  masole  of  the  knee, 
though  well  marked  in  the  dog,  is  mnch  less  so  in  the  monkey,  so 
that  an  assistant  conid  fix  the  limb  in  snch  a  position  as  to  exclude 
this  action  without  the  aid  of  an  instroment.  It  is  obnonsty  of 
great  importance  that  this  action  of  a  mnscle  indirectly  npon  joints 
on  which  it  has  no  direct  action  shonld  be  clearly  recognised  in  all 
investigations  of  the  movements  at  a  given  joint  when  any  single 
nerve  root  is  stimulated.  If  one  muscle  can  directly  or  indirectly 
prodnce  movements  at  so  many  joints,  it  is  clear  that  we  mnst  first 
eliminate  indirect  effects  of  the  action  of  this  mnscle  before  we  can 
stndy  the  movemeota  at  these  joints,  as  prodnced  by  the  mnscles 
which    act    directly  on    them,    otherwise    we   shonld    be    led  into 

Operative  Procedure. 

a.  Operation. — In  every  experiment  the  animal  was  narcotised  by 
causing  it  to  inhale  ether;  it  was  kept  deeply  under  the  influence  of 
the  anasthetic  during  the  whole  of  the  experiment,  and  killed  by  an 
overdose  of  it  at  the  end,  except  in  those  expenments  in  which  the 
ukinuds  were  allowed  to  live  for  some  weeks  for  the  study  of  the  effect 
of  section  of  nerve  roots  on  its  mode  of  progression  and  standing, 
and  also  to  allow  sufGcient  time  for  the  degeneration  in  the  peri- 
pheral nerves,  consequent  on  such  section  of  a  nerve  root,  to  develop. 
In  these  instances  the  operation,  whioh  was  always  a  veiy  trivial 
one,  was  done  under  strict  antiseptic  precautions,  and  the  small 
wound  afterwards  dressed  antisepticaUy.  The  animals  were,  of 
course,  narcotised  in  these  as  in  the  other  class  of  experiments.  The 
neural  canal  was  first  opened,  a  ligature  passed  round  the  mot<»  and 
sensory  portions  of  a  given  nerve  root  together,  as  close  to  the 
spinal  oord  as  possible,  after  which  the  two  portions  of  the  root  were 
divided  between  the  ligature  and  the  cord.  When  the  separate 
bundles  of  nerve  fibres  of  which  a  nerve  root  is  composed  were 
undra-  investigation,  the  whole  root  was  dissected  out  to  a  varying 
distance  beyond  its  point  of  exit  from  the  neural  canal,  so  as  to  allow 
of  each  separate  bnndle  being  separated  from  the  others  contained  in 
a  nerve  root,  for  as  long  a  distance  as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent 
diffusion  of  the  current  from  one  bundle  of  nerve  fibres  to  another 
during  the  excitation  experiments. 

In  those  experiments  in  which  the  muscles  were  exposed  by  dis- 
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section,  in  order  to  allow  of  their  being  directly  observed  in  action 
when  a  nerve  root  was  excited,  the  spinal  cord  was  always  first 
divided  transversely  in  the  mid-dorsal  region,  so  as  to  preclude 
all  possibility  of  the  animal's  being  conscious  of  any  pain,  a  possi- 
bility most  remote,  seeing  that  it  was  always  kept  profoundly  under 
the  influence  of  the  anassthetic  in  this  as  in  all  other  experiments  on 
the  nerve  roots. 

When  intravenous  injections  of  absinthe  were  given,  a  jugular  or 
femoral  vein  was  exposed,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  the  essential  oil 
injected  into  the  vein  selected,  by  means  of  a  hypodermic  syringe. 

h,  Esccitntion, — ^The  distal  portion  of  the  divided  motor  root  was 
separated  from  its  sensory  fellow,  raised  in  the  air  by  means  of  a 
ligature  passed  round  it,  and  stimulated  by  means  of  fine  platinum 
electrodes  attached  to  the  secondary  coil  of  a  du  Bois  Reymond's 
inductorium  supplied  by  a  bichromate  cell.  Exactly  the  same  appa- 
ratus was  used  in  excitation  of  the  cortex  cerebri  (vide  infra). 

Division  of  Subject  and  Analysis  of  Results. 
a.  Divisiofi  of  the  Subject. 

As  in  the  previous  research,  I  approached  the  question  by  simple 
excitation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the  cut  root,  and  observation  of 
the  compound  movement  thus  produced  forms  the  first  part  of  the 
investigation.  The  next  step  was  to  carry  out,  if  possible,  a  more 
minute  analysis  of  this  combined  movement,  dividing  it  into  its 
component  factors,  e.g.,  by  using  minimal  currents  of  excitation, 
applied  to  the  separate  bundles  of  nerve  fibres  contained  in  the 
nerve  root.  The  strength  of  "current  necessary  to  produce  the 
maximum  effect  without  diffusing  to  other  nerve  roots  was  found  on 
the  avierage  to  be  500  to  600  on  Kronecker's  inductorium  scale. 
When  minimum  strengths  of  current  were  used  for  exciting  the 
separate  bundles  of  nerve  fibres  of  which  a  nerve  root  is  composed, 
the  secondary  coil  stood  at  40  to  50  on  Kronecker's  inductorium 
scale,,  on  an  average.  But  both  these  readings  naturally  varied  con- 
siderably, according  as  the  solution  in  the  battery  was  fresh  or  old. 

The  way  in  which  I  was  led  to  suppose  that  each  separate  natural 
bundle  of  nerve  fibres  of  which  a  nerve  root  is  composed  might  repre- 
sent some  simple  movement,  and  that  it  might  be  possible  to  evoke 
such  a  simple  movement  by  exciting  these  separate  bundles  of  nerve 
fibres  by  minimal  strengths  of  current,  has  been  fully  detailed  in  my 
former  paper.  This  minute  differentiation  is  not  so  easily  carried 
out  in  the  lumbo-sacral  roots  as  was  found  possible  in  the  cervico- 
dorsal  roots  of  the  dog,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  distance  between 
the  points  of  exit  of  the  various  nerve  roots  and  those  where  they 
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QOmbiae  to  form  the  plexus  is  in  most  instances  too  snudl  to  allow  of 
the  minate  bnndlea  of  nerve  fibres  being  separated  from  each  otber 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  their  course.  I  was  always  able  to  differ- 
entiate Beveral  of  the  movements  in  each  root,  bnt  was  never  able  to 
differentiate  all  in  any  given  root  at  the  H&nLe  operation.  Another 
factor  which  contributes  to  make  this  process  of  minnte  differentia- 
tion so  difficult  is  the  delicacy  of  the  nerve  roots  in  the  monkey  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  dog,  as  injury  of  the  nerve  fibres  is  more 
difficult  to  prevent  in  consequence,  in  the  process  of  their  separation 
from  each  other.  With  these  difficulties  to  contend  with,  the  pro- 
cess  of  differentiation  of  the  various  movements  was  aided  by  the 
division  of  muscles  and  tendons.  That  is,  after  it  had  been  ascer- 
tained that  a  certain  movement  at  a  given  joint  resulted  on  excita- 
tion of  a  certain  bundle  of  fibres,  these  muscles  or  their  tendons 
were  divided,  and  the  same  handle  of  nerve  fibres  again  excited  iu 
order  to  ascertain  whether  any  other  movement  could  be  produced 
at  the  same  joint,  e.g.,  after  flexion  at  a  joint  had  been  produced,  the 
flexor  muscles  acting  on  that  joint  were  divided,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  any  fibres  representing  extension  existed  in  the  bundle  of 
nerve  fibres  under  investigation. 

This  minute  differentiation  forma  therefore  the  second  part  of  the 
investigation. 

Thus  far  the  investigation  dealt  with  movements  ;  it  was  obviously 
necessary  to  pursue  the  matter  further,  and  to  see  upon  diaseotion 
what  individual  muscles  were  innervated  by  the  varions  toots,  or 
their  parte  wheu  successively  excited.  This  forms  the  third  part  of 
the  work.  As  a  corollary  to  this  latter  question,  I  have  attempted 
to  determine  to  what  degree  any  given  root  supplies  a  muscle 
wheu  the  latter  is  innervated  from  more  than  one  root,  and  whether 
any  given  muscle  fibre  is  possibly  supplied  from  more  than  one 
root. 

The  necessity  of  iustituting  new  experiments  in  control  of  the 
results  obtained  by  the  foregoing  methods  led  to  the  institution  of 
the  following  procedures. 

Of  these,  the  first,  constituting  the  fourth  part  of  the  investiga- 
tion, consisted  in  dividing  one  or  more  roots,  and  then  observing 
what  effect  was  produced  thereby  iu  the  direction  of  alteration 
of  the  natural  gait  or  movement  of  the  limb  in  progression  and 
climbing. 

Another  control  method,  the  results  of  which  are  embodied  in  t^a 
fifth  part,  was  devised  as  follows: — A  nerve  root  was  divided  (in 
some  cases  more  than  one),  general  epilepsy  was  then  induced  by 
intravenous  injection  of  the  essentia]  oil  of  absinthe,  and  the  resQlting 
deficient  participation  in  the  fit  of  the  limb  in  relation  with  the  divided 
root  or  roots  carnally  observed. 
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As  a  corollary  to  this  part  of  the  sahject,  I  tried  whether  the 
results  obtained  by  the  last  method  of  experimentation  are  in  any 
way  altered  when  the  I'oot  or  roots  are  divided  some  weeks  pre- 
viously, instead  of  at  the  time  when  the  epileptic  spasms  are  induced. 

6.  Analysis  of  Results,^ 

It  was  fonnd  most  convenient  and  instructive  to  place  together  the 
results  obtained  in  Parts  I  and  II  pf  the  former  investigation,  and  I 
see  no  reason  for  altering  this  method  of  description  in  detailing  the 
following  results. 

Part  I.  Compoand  movements  obtained  by  excitation  of  the  whole 
nerve  root. 

Part.  II.  Minute  differentiation  obtained  by  excitation  of  the  indi- 
vidual natural  bandies  of  the  nerve  root. 

\st  Lumbar  Boot. — ^No  intrinsic  movement  of  the  limb. 

2nd  Lumbar  Boot. — ^No  intrinsic  movement  of  the  limb. 

Srd  Lumbar  Boot. — Slight  flexion  at  the  hip. 

4ih  Lumbar  Boot. — Part  I.  Flexion  at  the  hip,  with  the  thigh 
adducted  and  the  leg  extended  at  the  knee. 

Part  II.  (l)tFlexion  at  the  hip. 

(2)  Adduction  of  the  thigh. 

(3)  Extension  at  the  knee. 

hth  Lumbar  Boot. — Part  I.  Extension  of  the  whole  limb  with 
adduction  and  internal  rotation  of  the  thigh  and  dorsiflexion  of  the 
foot. 

Part  II.  (1)  Adduction  of  the  limb. 

(2)  Extension  at  the  knee. 

(3)  Dorsiflexion  of  the  foot. 

(4)  Extension  of  the  digits. 

(5)  Extension  of  the  hallux. 

6^^  Lumbar  Boot. — Part  I.  The  limb  extended  at  the  hip,  adducted 
and  rotated  outwards ;  flexed  at  the  knee,  with  the  foot  at  right 
angles  and  everted  at  the  ankle,  the  digits  and  hallux  being  flexed  at 
the  distal  phalangeal  joints. 


*  These  results  are  based  on  a  large  number  of  experiments,  and  although  yaiia- 
tion^  were  met  witli,  the  results  which  appeared  to  be  the  most  constant  are  those 
giyen  here. 

t  The  small  numbers  in  brackets  denote  the  bundles  from  which  a  different 
mOTement  was  obtained  when  such  bundles  were  separated  in  a  nerre  root.  Only 
tho^e^bundles  destined  for  the  supply  of  muscles  of  the  extremity  are  noted,  which 
accounts  in  part  for  so  few  bundles  being  mentioned  in  connexion  with  some  rooUi ; 
but  the  yariation  in  the  size  of  the  different  roots  is  also  responsible  for  this. 
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Part  n.  (I)  Exteiision  at  the  hip. 

(2)  Flexion  at  the  knee. 

(3)  Domflezion  at  the  ankle. 

(4)  Extension  at  the  ankle. 

(5)  Erersion  of  the  foot. 

(6)  Extension  of  tlio  digits. 

(7)  Flexion  of  the  digits. 

(8)  Flexion  of  the  halloz. 

(9)  Extension  of  the  hallux. 

7th  JJvmhar  Boot. — Part  I.  The  limb  extended  at  the  hip,  flexed  at 
the  knee,  extended  at  the  ankle,  with  the  plantar  surface  of  the  foot 
looking  iDwsj:^B,  the  digits  flexed  at  their  metacarpo-phalangeal 
joints,  and  the  hallnx  flexed  and  addacted  into  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
beneath  the  flexed  digits. 

Part  II.  (1)  Extension  at  the  hip. 

(2)  Flexion  at  the  knee. 

(3)  Extension  at  the  ankle. 

(4)  Flexion  of  the  digits  at  their  metacarpo-phalangeal 

joints. 

(5)  Flexion  of  the  hallux. 

(6)  Adduction  of  the  hallnx. 

lit  Baeral  Boot. — Part  I.  Interosseal   flexion   of  the  digits,  with 
flexion  and  adduction  of  the  hallux. 
Part  II.  (1)  Flexion  of  the  digits.  ' 

(2)  Adduction  of  the  h^lux. 

(3)  Flexion  of  the  hallux. 

2wi  Sacral  Boot. — No  movement  in  the  limb. 

Fart  III.  Direct  ObwrvaHon  (after  DiueeHon)  of  Miuelei  thrown  into 
action  by  Exeilaiion  of  the  teparale  Nerve  Boots. 

I  next  attempted  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible  which  musclea  are 
thrown  into  action  by  stimulation  of  the  sereral  nerve  roots.  In 
exposing  the  muscles,  great  care  was  taken  to  separate  them  from 
each  other,  so  that  anjr  comTnunicated  movement  of  one  muscle  to 
another  should  be  avoided,  as,  unless  this  is  done,  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  be  sure  whether  a  partionlar  muscle  is  contracting,  or 
whether  the  movement  observed  in  it  is  only  communicated  to  it  hj 
an  adjoining  muscle  which  is  in  action.  . 

Two  plans  were  followed  in  this  connexion.  In  one,  each  root  was 
successively  selected,  and  ^1  the  muscles  in  action  on  excitation  of  it 
were  noted,  while,  in  the  other,  a  particular  mnscle,  or  group  of 
muscles,  was  kept  under  observation  while  all  the  roots  which  con- 
tributed to  the  plexus  were  s^wrately  excited.     Thus  the  results 
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obtained  by  the  one  method  could  be  checked  hy  those  obtained  bj 
the  other.  In  my  former  experiments  I  freqnentlj  was  able  to 
expose  the  muscles  directly  after  the  animal  was  killed,  because  the 
nerve  roots,  at  the  end  of  a  prolonged  experiment,  retained  their 
excitability  for  a  considerable  time,  half  an  hour  or  more.  In  these 
experiments  this  plan  has  been  abandoned,  and  exposure  of  the 
muscles  during  life  alone  relied  on. 

a 

let  Lumbar  Boot, 

No  muscle  related  to  the  limb. 

2nd  Lumhar  Boot. 
Psoas  panms. 

iWd  Lumba/r  Boot. 
Psoas  parvus. 
Psoas  magnus. 
Sartorius. 

4th  Lumbar  Boot, 
Psoas  magnus. 
Iliacus. 
Sartorius. 
Adductor  longpis. 
Qnadriceps  extensor. 
Gracilis. 

bth  Lumhar  Boot, 
Iliacus. 

Gluteus  minimus. 
Adductor  longus. 
Adductor  magnus. 
Quadriceps  extensor. 
Gracilis. 
Tibialis  anticus. 
Tibialis  posticus.    . 
Extensor  longus  digitorum. 
Extensor  proprius  hallucis. 
Tensor  fascisd  femoris. 

6th  Lumbar  Boot. 

Adductor  magnus. 

Hamstnngs. 

Soleus. 

Gastrocnemius . 

Tibialis  anticus. 

Tibialis  posticus. 

Extensor  long^  digitorum. 
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Flexor  longns  digitoram. 
Peronens  longns. 
Peronens  brovis. 
Extensor  lougna  hallaois. 
OIntens  naximns. 
Gluteus  medins. 
Glateaa  minimiiB. 
Pyriformis. 
Obtarator  interims. 
Obturator  extemns. 
Oemellas  superior. 
Gemellns  inferior. 
QnadratDS  femoris 
Poplitens. 
Plantaris. 

7ih  Lumbar  Boot. 
Bamstrings. 


Solens. 

Flexor  longns  digitorom. 
Peronens  longns. 
Peronens  brevis. 
Flexor  longus  hallucis. 
Addnotor  halincis. 
Interossei 
Olatens  masimns. 
Glttt«as  medius. 
Pyriformis. 
Obtnrator  intemns. 
Obturator  extern  us. 
Oemellns  superior. 
Gemellus  inferior. 
Qnadratos  femoris. 
Popliteus. 
Plantaris. 

lit  Sacral  Root, 

Intrinsic  mnscles  of  the  foot. 

OoroUary  to  Fart  III. 

In  mj  former  paper  the  question  as  to  whether  a  single  bundle  of 

nerre  fibres  representing  a  single  simple  movement  ever  remains 

distinct  in  a  nerre  root  during  its  course  to  the  muscles  it  supplies 

witliout  inosculating  with  other   motor  nerre  fibres  was  considered, 
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and 'evidence  in  favour  of  an  affirmatiye  reply  bronght  forward. 
The  resnlts  which  have  been  obtained  in  the  present  investigation 
have  been  in  conformity  with  this  view,  so  that  I  see  no  reason  to 
alter  the  opinion  formerly  expressed. 

A  farther  point  that  was  determined  in  this  connexion  was  the 
question  whether,  when  a  muscle  receives  nerve  fibres  from  more 
than  one  nerve  root,  both  nerve  roots  supply  nerve  fibres  to  one  and 
the  same  muscle  fibre,  and  evidence  was  adduced  to  negative  this 
possibility.  The  following  evidence  also  negatives  this  view : — The 
peroneus  longus  muscle  is  supplied  with  nerve  fibres  from  the  6th 
and  7th  lumbar  nerve  roots,  and  the  maximum  contraction  which  can 
be  evoked  on  excitation  of  the  6th  root  alone  was  greater  than  that 
evoked  by  stimulation  of  the  7th  root  alone ;  but  neither  effect  was 
as  great  as  when  both  roots  were  simultaneously  excited.  Another 
muscle  chosen  in  order  to  test  this  point  was  the  sartorius,  which  is 
supplied  by  the  3rd  and  4th  lumbar  roots.  When  the  Srd  root  is 
excited  with  a  minimal  stimulus,  the  resulting  contraction  of  the 
muscle  is  limited  to  its  upper  part,  while  similai*  excitation  of  the 
4th  root  is  followed  by  contraction  of  its  lower  part  alone. 

Part  IV  (Control).  Alteration  in  the  Action  of  the  Posterior  Extremity 
in  Progression  in  Climbing  or  in  Standing  evoked  by  Section  of  a 
Nerve  Boot, 

The  following  experiments  were  performed  in  order  to  observe 
the  effect  of  division  of  one  or  more  nerve  roots  on  the  movements 
of  the  limb  during  use  in  ordinary  progression,  climbing,  &c,  I 
observed  the  effects  produced  by  division  of  a  single  nerve  root, 
of  two  or  three  consecutive  roots,  and  of  two  or  three  alternate 
roots  on  the  same  side.  In  no  instance  did  1  find  that  the  division 
of  a  single  nerve  root  was  followed  by  any  alteration  in  the 
movements  of  the  limb,  such  as  could  be  detected  by  running  or 
climbing,  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation.  A  variable  amount 
of  paresis  or  paralysis  of  certain  movements  followed  section  of  two 
or  more  nerve  roots.  Section  of  two  consecutive  nerve  roots  produced 
a  greater  effect  than  section  of  two  alternate  roots  on  the  same  side, 
an  intermediate  root  being  left  intact.  The  effect  in  both  these  cases 
depended  on  the  size  of  the  roots  divided,  for  even  if  the  roots  divided 
were  two  consecutive  ones,  and  caused  great  impairment  of  any  given 
movement,  yet  the  effect  noticeable  would  be  much  greater  if  the 
roots  divided  were  large  than  if  they  were  small,  for  the  number  of 
other  movements  weakened  would  be  greater  with  large  than  with 
small  roots.  I  have  never  found  that  the  monkey's  power  of  grasping 
the  wire  of  its  cage-house  in  climbing,  after  section  of  the  1st  and 
2nd  sacral  roots,  has  been  impaired  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
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detectable,  bnt  here  again  the  experiment  bas  not  been  repeated 
anfficientlj  frequently  in  the  type  of  monkey-  in  vhioh,  aocordinf^  to 
Sherrington,  the  2nd  sacral  root  snpplies  a  branch  to  the  sciatic 
nerve,  which  BoppUes  the  intrinBio  mnaclea  of  the  foot. 

In  no  case  did  eeotion  of  the  Ist  and  2nd  lamhar  roots  cause  any 
impairment  in  the  movements  of  the  limb,  nor  did  section  of  the  2nd 
and  3rd  in  combination.  When  the  3rd  and  4th  Inmbfv  nxits  were 
divided  on  the  same  side,  flexion  at  the  hip  was  greatly  impaired. 
Movements  at  the  knee  appeared  most  affected  when  the  4th  and  5tb, 
or  6th  and  7th,  lamhar  roots  were  divided  together  on  the  same  side, 
roots  which,  as  we  have  seen  from  the  stimnlation  experiments,  are 
concerned  with  the  movements  at  the  knee.  The  division  of  the  last 
two  roots  mentioned  also  produced  most  effect  on  the  movements  at 
the  ankle.  The  movements  of  the  digits  were  most  affected  when 
the  7th  lumbar  and  1st  sacral  roots  wore  divided  together,  roots 
excitation  of  which  prodoced  these  movements.  Section  of  the  alter* 
nate  roots,  3rd  and  5th,  4th  and  6th,  5th  and  7th,  6th  Inmbar  and  1st 
sacral,  in  combination,  produced  very  little  effect.  In  some  cases  it 
was  possible  to  detect  slight  impairment  of  movements,  hat  in  others 
it  was  extremely  difficult  to  he  snre  that  there  was  any.  If,  however, 
three  alternate  roots,  such  as  the  3rd,  Sth,  and  7th  lumbar,  or  the  4th 
and  6tb  lumbar  and  1st  sacral,  were  divided  together  on  the  same 
aide,  there  was  no  difBcolty  in  detecting  the  general  impairment  of 
the  movements  of  the  limb. 

In  every  case  there  was  rapid  improvement.  In  some  this  was  so 
great  that  it  was  difficnlt  to  be  certain  that  any  impairment  of  move- 
ment remained,  notably  where  alternate  roote  had  been  divided.  In 
others,  while  most  of  the  movements  seemed  as  well  performed  as 
on  the  opposite  side,  impairment  of  a  particular  movement  at  a  given 
joint  remained,  this  being  the  case  where  two  or  more  consecutive 
roots  bad  been  divided. 

These  resutte  are  in  keeping  with  those  which  were  obtained  in 
connexion  with  the  cervico -dorsal  nerve  roots  of  the  dog.  As  in 
those  experiments,  reunion  of  the  divided  ends  of  the  nerve  roots  was 
not  the  cause  of  the  improvement  in  motor  power,  as  there  was  not 
the  sl^htest  sign  of  any  such  reunion  on  post-mortem  examination, 
and  I  have  no  other  explanation  to  offer  for  the  improvement  in 
motor  power  which  occurs,  other  than  one  of  the  hypotheses  formerly 
advanced  in  explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  One  of  these  suggested 
the  possibility  of  a  refiex  inhibitory  effect  on  the  cells  of  the  cortex 
cerebri  by  tbe  section  of  a  nerve  root  or  roots,  producing  at  first  a 
greater  degree  of  paralysis  than  would  result  from  exclnaion  of  the 
nerve  root  alone.  Tbe  other  supposed  it  possible  that  cortical  im- 
pressions travelling  down  to  the  limb  and  meeting  with  a  block, 
owing  to  the  division  of  the  fibres  along  which  they  formerly  passed, 
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g^radnally  become  diverted,  it  may  be  through  the  anterior  horn  cellft 
of  the  spinal  cord,  along  other  channels. 

Fart  V  {Control),  Influence  of  Section  of  Boot  or  Boots  in  excluding 
part  of  an  Epileptic  Spasm  induced  in  the  Limb  by  Intravenous 
Injection  of  Absinthe, 

• 

In  this  series  of  experiments  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain 
further  information  as  to  the  functional  relations  of  the  nerve  roots 
to  the  muscles  they  supply,  by  the  following  method  of  experimenta- 
tion. A  nerve  root  was  first  exposed,  but  not  divided;  either  a 
jugular  or  femoral  vein  was  exposed,  and  2  minims  of  the  essential 
oil  of  absinthe  injected  into  the  vein  by  means  of  a  hypodermic 
syringe.  In  order  to  evoke  subsequent  epileptic  attacks  in  the  same 
animal,  doses  of  I  minim  of  the  oil  of  absinthe  were  found  sufficient. 
In  some  cases,  after  several  injections  of  absinthe,  the  excitability  of 
the  cortex  became  sufficiently  increased  to  allow  of  general  epilepsy 
being  evoked  by  means  of  the  induced  current  applied  to  the- 
motor  area  of  the  cortex  cerebri,  a  method  which  rarely  succeeds 
in  evoking  general  epilepsy  in  the  monkey  under  other  circum- 
stances. 

The  first  observation  that  was  made  in  every  instance  was  one  to- 
determine  the  position  assumed  by  the  limb  during  the  general  con- 
vulsions which  followed  the  introduction  of  absinthe  into  a  vein.  In 
this  way  it  was  easy  to  exclude  any  error  due  to  injury  of  any  of  the 
roots  during  the  operation  necessary  to  expose  them.  The  position 
which  the  limb  assumed  when  all  the  nerve  roots  were  intact  was 
one  of  flexion  of  thigh  on  the  abdomen,  with  the  leg  at  right  angles 
to  the  thigh  at  the  knee  joint,  the  foot  dorsiflexed  at  the  ankle,  and 
the  digits  flexed. 

When  the  3rd  lumbar  root  was  excluded,  the  position  assumed  by 
the  limb  was  the  same  as  on  the  opposite  side  on  which  all  the  roots 
were  intact,  with  the  exception  of  the  flexion  of  the  thigh  on  the 
abdomen  being  less  pronounced. 

Exclusion  of  the  3rd  and  4th  lumbar  roots  allowed  extension  at 
the  hip  to  predominate  over  flexion,  a  result  in  keeping  with  the  fact 
that  excitation  of  both  these  roots  produced  flexion  at  this  joint; 
while  exclusion  of  the  5th  lumbar  root  as  well  allowed  flexion  at  the 
knee  to  predominate  more  markedly  over  extension.  After  section  of 
the  6th  lumbar  on  the  same  side,  there  was  only  feeble  flexion  at  the 
knee,  with  extension  instead  of  dorsiflexion  of  the  root  and  flexion  of 
the  digits.  The  only  intrinsic  movement  of  the  limb  during  geneitil 
convulsions  when  the  7th  lumbar  was  also  divided  was  adduction 
and  flexion  of  the  hallux  and  flexion  of  the  digits,  movements  which 
we  have  seen  resulted  on  excitation  of  the  Ist  sacral  root ;  and  when 
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tbifl  root  was  eiao  divided  so  intrinsic  movement  of  the  limb  ooold 
be  observed  dnring  the  cortical  discharge. 

On  ezclnding'  the  1st  sacral  root  alone  on  one  side,  no  tangible 
difference  in  the  positions  of  the  linLbs  on  the  two  sides  conld  be 
detected  during  the  general  convulsions  evoked  hy  absinthe. 

Exclnsion  of  the  7th  Inmbar  alone  cansed  an  inorease  of  flexion  at 
the  hip  on  that  side,  owing  to  the  extensors  being  weakened,  while 
there  was  more  extension  and  less  flexion  at  the  knee,  becanse  the 
hamstrings  tfe  represented  in  tUs  root,  marked  tibial  dotmflexion  at 
the  ankle,  as  the  extensors  were  enfeebled,  and  flexion  of  the  digits 
at  the  phalangeal  joints.  When  the  let  sacral  was  divided  in  con- 
jnnction  with  the  7th  lambar  root,  the  limb  aasamed  exactly  the 
same  position  as  in  the  last  experiment,  except  that  the  digits  were 
not  so  powerfully  flexed,  and  the  hallnx  was  not  addncted,  move- 
ments which  excitation  of  these  roots  evoke.  The  marked  featnre 
which  was  noticeable  after  division  of  the  6th  Inmbar  root,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  two  last  mentioned,  was  that  there  was  no  sign  of  move- 
ment of  the  digits  or  hallux  daring  the  oonvulsions,  because,  of 
coarse,  all  the  roots  excitation  of  which  prodnced  movements  of  these 
parts  were  divided. 

Combined  section  of  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  Inmbar  roots  allowed  of 
flexion  at  the  hip,  feeble  extension  at  the  knee,  and  Ssxion  at  the 
digits,  with  adduction  at  the  hallux,  during  the  cortical  discharge. 
The  foot  remained  quite  motionless  at  the  ankle  joint,  ae  was  to  be 
expected,  seeing  that  excitation  of  no  nerve  root  other  than  these 
produced  movement  at  thiH  joint. 

Alternate  roots  were  divided  in  the  following  combination,  and  the 
position  of  the  limb  observed  du-ing  generaJ  convulsions.  The  4th 
and  6th  Inmbar  roots  divided  together  caused  flexion  at  the  hip  to  be 
tees  marked,  as  was  flexion  at  the  knee,  dorsiflexion  at  the  foot,  and 
flexion  of  the  digits.  There  was  thus  a  weakening  of  all  the  move- 
ments which  predominated  when  all  the  roots  were  intact. 

Section  of  the  5th  and  7tb  inmbar  roots,  at  the  same  time,  was 
responsiblo  for  more  marked  flexion  at  the  hip  and  knee  and  dorsi- 
flexion of  the  foot.  So  that,  althongh  one  of  the  roots  which  supplies 
the  qnadriceps  extensor  and  one  of  those  which  supplies  the  ham- 
strings was  divided,  the  section  of  that  to  the  former  group  of 
mnscles  was  attended  with  the  greater  resnit,  for  it  allowed  the 
remaining  flexor  root  to  predominate,  so  to  speak,  over  the  remaining 
extensor  root  to  a  greater  extent  than  did  the  two  flexors  over  the 
two  extensors  before  any  of  the  roots  were  divided. 

Corollary  to  Fart  V. 

It  seemed  desirable  to  test  carefully  the  qnestion  as  to  whether 

section  of  a  root  or  roots  some  time  previous  to  that  at  which  the 
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general  conynlsions  were  evoked  is  attended  with  the  same  results  as 
when  the  section  is  done  at  the  time  when  the  oonvnlsions  are 
induced.  I  accordingly  divided  the  4th  and  6th  Inmbar  roots  on 
one  side,  ten  days  before  the  daj  on  which  I  proposed  to  excite  the 
cortical  discharge ;  and  I  divided  the  same  roots  on  the  opposite  side 
at  the  time  when  the  general  convulsions  were  evoked.  The  result 
was  that  the  positions  of  the  two  limbs  were  identical  during  the 
convulsions.  The  result  of  this  experiment  was  confirmed  by  similar 
experiments  with  different  combinations  of  nerve  roots. 

This  method  of  experimentation  was  first  employed  by  me  in  the 
investigation  of  the  nerve  roots  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the 
brachial  plexus  of  the  dog;  and,  as  I  have  before  pointed  out,  it 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  being  a  means  of  checking  the  results  of 
direct  stimulation  experiments,  and  of  afiEording  us  the  power  of 
ascertaining  whether  elimination  of  a  root  does  or  does  not  result 
in  incoordination  of  the  remaining  combination  of  movements.  The 
results  obtained  by  its  use  have  abundantly  confirmed  those  obtained 
by  stimulating  the  individual  nerve  roots ;  and  also  prove  that  the 
coordination  of  the  movement  produced  by  the  remaining  roots  is 
not  in  the  slightest  d^ree  affected  by  the  elimination  of  one  or  more 
of  them.  They  also  make  it  clear  that  there  cannot  be  overflow  of 
nerve  impulses  through  the  spinal  centres,  at  any  rate  to  any  gpreat 
extent,  i.e.,  impulses  which  should  reach  the  muscle  through  the 
nerve  root  that  has  been  divided  do  not  under  these  circumstances 
reach  them  by  other  commissural  channels. 

Discussion  of  Bestdts,     Gonclusums, 

Stimulation  Experiments, — ^A  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  by 
Ferrier  and  Yeo,  those  by  Sherrington,  and  my  own,  shows  that  there 
is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which  is  the  highest  nerve 
root  in  the  lumbar  series  excitation  of  which  produces  movement  in 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  monkey.  We  are  all  agreed  that 
flexion  at  the  hip  is  the  first  movement  of  the  limb  evoked  as  we 
excite  the  lumbar  roots  from  above  downwards,  but  Ferrier  and  Yeo 
regarded  the  4th  lumbar  as  the  first  in  the  series  from  above  down 
excitation  of  which  caused  this  movement,  whilst  Sherrington  states 
that  in  both  types  of  plexus  which  he  has  described  this  movement 
was  produced  by  excitation  of  the  2nd  lumbar  root,  though  it  was 
feeble  in  the  case  of  the  '*  postfixed  "  class  of  plexus.  lu  no  instance 
have  I  observed  this  movement  when  the  2nd  lumbar  root  was 
stimulated,  the  3rd  lumbar  being  the  first  root  in  the  series  from 
above  down  in  which  I  have  observed  this  movement  to  be  repre- 
sented. 

Extension  at  the  hip  Ferrier  and  Yeo  found  represented  in  the  5th 
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lambar  root,  while  Sherrington  and  I  have  foand  tho  6th  lamhar 
root  to  be  the  first  from  above  in  which  the  movement  is  represented. 

Bxtension  at  the  knee  Sherrington  places  as  high  as  the  3rd 
lumbar  root,  while  my  own  observations  coincide  with  those  of 
Ferrier  and  Yeo,  who  found  the  1th  Inmbar  to  be  the  highest  root 
in  which  this  movement  is  represented. 

We  are  all  agreed  that  flerion  of  the  knee  is  first  represented  in 
the  6th  Inmbar  root  from  above,  tbongh  Sherrington  has  also  fonnd 
it  represented  as  bigb  as  the  5th  Inmbar  root ;  rareljr  in  the  "  pre- 
fixed "  class  of  plezna,  which  reaomblea  most  the  type  of  plexns  I 
have  most  commonly  met  with. 

Ferrier  and  Too  do  not  mention  dorsiflezion  at  the  ankle  as  pro- 
dnoed  on  excitation  of  any  nerve  root,  while  Sherrington  and  I  are 
agreed  that  the  5th  lumbar  is  the  highest  in  the  series  in  which  this 
morement  is  represented. 

We  have  all  found  extension  at  the  ankle  to  be  first  represented  in 
the  6th  Inmbar  root  from  above  ;  but,  while  Ferrier  and  Too  and  I 
find  flexion  of  the  hallux  and  digits  first  represented  in  the  6th 
lambar  root,  Sherringtoa  states  that  it  is  first  represented  in  the 
5th. 

With  regar^to  the  inferior  limit  of  supply  to  the  limb,  Ferrier  and 
Teo  fonnd  this  to  correspond  to  the  let  sacral  nerve  root,  and  this 
has  been  the  lowest  root  of  the  series  ^m  which  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  any  response  in  the  linib. 

Sherrington  found  that  in  the  "  prefixed  "  class  of  plexus  which  he 
has  described,  this  is  the  lowest  limit  of  root  supply  to  the  limb ;  but 
that  in  the  "  postfixed  "  class  this  limit  extends  as  low  ai  the  2ad 
sacral  nerve  root  (9th  poat-thoraoic  root). 

The  number  of  times  I  have  met  with  the  type  of  plexus  most  re- 
sembling that  described  as  "  postfixed  "  by  Sherrington  has  not  been 
safficiently  frequent  to  justify  my  expressing  any  decided  opinion  as 
to  the  inferior  limit  of  root  supply  to  the  limb  in  this  class  of  plexns. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  I  have  never  succeeded  in  evoking  any  in- 
trinsic moTement  in  the  limb  by  excitation  of  the  2ud  saoral  root 
with  currents  of  such  strength  as  elicited  movement  when  applied 
to  other  neirve  roots,  or  even  with  currents  very  much  stronger  than 
this.  Only  by  using  auoh  powerful  currents  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  diffusion  of  the  current  beyond  the  root  to  which  it 
was  applied,  was  I  ever  able  to  elicit  any  intrinsic  movement  in  the 
limb.  Farther,  I  have  failed,  by  most  careful  minnte  dissections, 
Mded  by  powerful  lenses,  to  trace  any  nerve  fibres  from  the  2nd 
sacral  nerve  root  to  the  sciatio  nerve.  Of  coarse  the  crucial  teat  of 
this  point  would  be  to  divide  the  2nd  sacral  nerve  root  in  this  class 
of  plexus,  and  observe  whether  d^neration  iu  the  sciatio  nerve 
follows.     This'  I  have  attempted,  but  nnfortonately  the  animals  in 
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whom  I  have  divided  the  2nd  sacral  nerve  roots  have,  up  to  the  pre* 
sent,  had  plexnses  resembling  the  "  prefixed  "  class.  I  have  great 
difficulty  in  understanding  how  Sherrington  finds  any  given  muscle 
represented  in  so  many  more  nerve  roots,  as  a  rule,  than  I  do,  and, 
conversely,  how  he  finds  so  many  more  muscles,  and,  in  consequence, 
movements,  represented  in  certain  roots.  As  an  instance,  the  tibialis 
anticus  is  stated  to  be  represented  in  the  5tb,  6th,  and  7th  lumbar 
nerve  roots,  while  I  have  only  found  it  represented  in  the  5th  and  6th 
lumbar  roots.  Then,  again,  the  1st  sacral  nerve  root  in  the  '*  pre- 
fixed "  class  of  plexus,  which  corresponds  most  closely  to  the  type  pf 
plexus  I  have  most  commonly  met  with,  is  said  to  produce  extension 
at  the  hip  with  slight  rotation  outward  of  the  thigh,  flexion  at  the 
knee,  extension  at  the  ankle,  strong  flexion  and  abduction  of  the 
hallux  and  flexion  of  the  digits  in  **  interosseous  "  position ;  whereas^ 
like  Ferrier  and  Yeo,  the  only  movements  I  have  found  most  con- 
stantly represented  in  this  root  have  been  interosseal  flexion  of  the 
digits,  with  flexion  and  adduction  of  the  hallux. 

The  only  way  in  which  I  can  account  for  these  very  great  differences 
in  our  results  is  by  supposing  that  while  I  have  only  included  those 
roots  in  which  a  given  muscle  is  most  commonly  met  with,  and  those 
movements,  or  muscles,  most  commonly  met  with  in  &pj  given  root, 
Sherrington  has  included  every  variation  ;  for,  as  an  example,  all  the 
movements  mentioned  by  him  as  represented  in  the  1st  sacral  root,  I 
have  found  represented  in  that  root  in  rare  instances,  but  never  all 
represented  together  in  any  single  animal.  The  movements  most 
commonly  met  with  in  any  single  animal  were  those  already  men- 
tioned, and  when  variation  occurred  it  consisted  in  one  or  other  of 
the  other  movements  being  added  to  these. 

If  1  am  correct  in  my  interpretation  of  Sherrington's  classification 
of  results,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  that  which  I  have  adopted  is 
more  instructive  and  less  likely  to  lead  to  confusion. 

With  regard  to  the  question  whether  the  limb  plexuses  have  an 
anatomical  or  physiological  significance,  1  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  developmental  processes  which  bring  about  these  arrangements 
of  nerve  fibres  do  so  on  a  purely  anatomical  basis  without  regard  for 
physiological  combination.  Because  excitation  of  a  givep  nerve  root 
with  the  induced  current  evokes  a  movement  which  may  not  resemble 
a  natural  one  is  to  me  no  argument  against  the  possibility  that  in 
this  nerve  root  nerve  fibres  destined  for  the  supply  of  certain  groups 
of  muscles  are  combined  in  such  proportions  as  they  are  likely  to 
be  required  in  certain  natural  movements.  The  point  is  one  which  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  test  by  experiment,  and  those  instituted  by 
Sherrington  with  a  view  to  solving  this  problem  do  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  conclusive. 

The  facts  that  muscles  or  groups  of  muscles  are  represented  in  such 
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different  degrees  in  different  nerve  roots,  and  that  one  groap  pre- 
dominates in  one  root  while  another  predominates  in  another,  lend 
strong  ailment  to  the  prtAabilitj  that  the  urangement  is  in  great 
measnre.a  faactional  one.  If  the  arrangement  of  nerve  fibres  in  the 
nerve  roots  is  a  pnrely  anatomical  one,  why  shonld  all  the  fibres 
deatiiied  for  the  snppij  of  a  given  muscle  not  be  contained  in  d)» 
same  nerve  root  ?  What  necessit;  woald  there  be  for  the  division 
of  the  fibres  so  that  one  set  of  them  shonld  be  oontaii^  in  one 
root, -while  another  set  is  contained  in  another?  Theee  pointe  are 
strongly  opposed  to  the  supposition  that  such  an  arrangement  has 
been  brought  abont  without  any  regard  for  physiological  action. 
Than,  also,  the  fact  that  mnscles  which  are  known  to  act  in  consort 
are  represented  in  the  same  nerve  root  is  one  which  it  is  difficult  to 
interpret  by  mere  anatomical  arrangement  withont  regard  for  phyaio- 
It^oal  laws. 

Contrary  to  the  observations  of  Sherrington,  I  find  that  the  com- 
pound effect  obtained  on  electrical  excitation  of  a  nerve  root  may  he 
resolved  into  its  component  factors,  when  it  is  found  that  movements 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other  may  be  represented  in  the  same 
nerve  root,  e.g.,  flexion  and  extension. 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  Sherrington's  own  results  point  in 
this  direction ;  for  although  he  makes  the  statement  that  eaoh  small 
handle  of  nerve  fibres  in  a  nerve  root  represents  a  miniature  root,  as 
it  were,  yet  he  finds  tbut  by  using  minimal  currents  differentiation 
was  obtained  in  so  far  that  one  simple  movement  was  elicited  before 
another  as  the  current  was  gradually  increased  in  strength.  The 
explanation  I  would  ofier  for  the  different  conclusions  come  toon  tliia 
point  by  this  observer  and  myself  is  that  he  excited  the  nerve  fibres 
on  the  proximal  side  of  the  intervertebral  foramina  while  I  excited 
them  on  the  distal  side.  The  latter  procedure  makes  it  possible  to 
separate  the  different  handles  of  nerve  fibres  contained  in  a  nerve 
root  for  a  greater  distance  of  their  course,  and  thus  to  avoid  more 
effectually  the  possibility  of  diffasion  of  the  current  from  the  bundles 
of  fibres  actually  excited  to  those  juxtaposed.  I  am  aware,  from  my 
owa  experience,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  any  differentia- 
tions of  movements  in  a  nerve  root  unless  the  bundles  of  fibres  of 
which  it  is  composed  be  first  tntced  well  beyond  the  intervertebral 
foramen.  That  this  should  be  the  case  is  only  natural,  for  what  is 
more  likely  than  that  the  fibres,  packed  together  so  olosely  as  are  the 
bandies  of  a  nerve  root  in  their  passage  through  an  intervertebral 
foramen,  should  make  it  very  easy  for  the  current  applied  to  one  set 
of  fibres  to  diffuse  to  others  in  such  close  contiguity.  That  separa- 
tion of  one  bundle  of  nerve  fibres  from  another  for  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance in  their  conrse  is  as  important  a  factor  in  this  differentiation 
of  simple  movements  as  is  the  use  of  minimum  currents  for  excita> 

r  2 
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tion  in  this  connexion,  is  proved  by  the  difficalties  met  with  in  ob- 
taining differentiation  in  the  case  of  the  nerve  roots  which  enter 
into  the  formation  of  the  Inmbo-sacral  plezUs,  where  the  distance 
between  the  points  of  exit  of  the  nerve  roots  from  the  neural  canal 
and  the  point  where  thej  nnite  to  form  the  plexns  is  not  so  great  as 
in  the  case  of  the  cervico-dorsal  roots  and  the  brachial  plexns,  and 
where,  consequently,  differentiation  is  not  so  easy  to  effect  as  in  the 
latter  case.  If  further  proof  were  needed  in  support  of  the  fact, 
which  I  have  repeatedly  convinced  myself  and  others  of,  viz.,  that  it 
is  possible  to  separate  the  fibres  concerned  with  one  simple  move- 
ment in  a  nerve  root  from  those  concerned  with  another  simple  move* 
ment,  nothing  could  be  more  convincing  than  the  results  which  I 
obtained  with  regard  to  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.*  In  this 
small  nerve  I  found  that  it  was  possible  to  separate  those  nerve  fibres 
concerned  with  abduction  from  those  concerned  with  adduction  of 
the  vocal  cords ;  so  that  electrical  excitation  of  the  one  set  of  fibres 
evoked  the  one  movement,  while  excitation  of  the  other  set  evoked 
the  other  movement.  If  such  differentiation  be  possible  in  a  nerve 
of  such  small  size,  how  much  the  more  likely  is  it  that  it  should  be 
possible  in  a  nerve  root  of  so  much  greater  proportions  ;  unless  it  is 
argued  that  the  structural  arrangement  of  nerve  fibres  in  a  nerve 
root  differs  from  that  met  with  in  a  nerve  trunk.  My  own  observa- 
tions leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  structural  arrangement  in 
a  nerve  root  is  identical  with  that  met  with  in  a  nerve  trunk  ;  and 
there  is,  besides,  abundant  proof  of  this  from  the  observations  of 
others.f 

Such  single  simple  movements  bear  an  almost  constant  relation  to 
the  nerve  roots,  the  same  movements  being,  as  a  rule,  found  in  any 
given  root,  and  such  movements  always  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
spinal  level,  e.g.^  extension  and  flexion  of  the  knee  are  represented 
together  in  one  root,  while  extension  is  represented  alone  in  the  root 
immediately  above  this,  and  flexion  is  represented  alone  in  the  root 
immediately  below  this. 

Each  bundle  of  nerve  fibres,  representing  a  single  simple  move- 
ment in  a  nerve  root,  remains  distinct  in  its  course  to  the  muscle  or 
muscles  producing  such  a  movement,  without  inosculating  with  other 
motor  nerve  fibres.  Additional  evidence  in  support  of  this  statement 
is  supplied  by  the  results  obtained  in  the  case  of  the  recurrent  laryn- 
geal nerve,  for  in  this  nerve  it  was  found  possible  to  separate  accu- 
rately the  abductor  from  the  adductor  fibres,  and  to  trace  them  by 
dissection  to  the  abductor  or  adductor  muscles  of  the  larynx.  And 
when  one  set  of  nerve  fibres  was  divided  while  the  other  was  left 

•  *  Eoy.  Soc.  Proc.,'  vol.  51,  1892. 
t  Cf.  Uerringham,  Paterson,  &c. 
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intact,  degeneration  resulted  ia  the  maBolee  of  corresponding  fnno 
tion,  and  in  these  alone  ;  those  of  opposite  function  showing  no  sign 
of  degeneration. 

The  group  of  mnsoles  supplied  by  any  given  nerve  root  oconpr 
both  the  anterior  and  poet«rior  sorfaces  of  the  limb  ;*  in  other  words, 
mosoles  whose  unimpeded  action  would  produce  one  movement  are 
represented  in  the  same  root  as  others  whose  action  frould  produce  a 
movement  diametricallj  opposite,  e.g.,  the  flexor  and  extensor  muscles 
of  the  ankle  are  represented  in  the  same  nerve  root.  In  such  com- 
binadona  certain  muscles  are  always  more  extensively  represented 
than  others;  so  that,  with  a  current  sufficiently  strong  to  stimulate 
all  the  fibres  in  a  nerve  root  equally,  certain  muscles  predominate  in 
their  action  over  others.  The  €th  lumbar  root  oontains  fibres  which 
supply  the  flexors  of  the  digits  and  fibres  which  supply  the  esteosore, 
and  yet  when  the  whole  of  the  fibres  in  the  nerve  root  are  simul- 
taneously and  equally  excited  flexion  of  the  digits  is  brought  about 
owing  to  the  flexor  musolos  predominating  over  the  extensors.  This 
predominance  of  one  gronp  over  another  does  not  always  obtain, 
however,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ankle  joint,  where  both  the  flexors  and 
extensors  are  supplied  by  nerve  fibres  derived  from  the  6th  lumbar 
root ;  simultaneous  and  equal  excitation  of  all  the  fibres  contained 
in  this  root  causes  the  foot  to  be  fixed  at  right  angles  at  the  ankle, 
neither  the  flexors  nor  the  extensors  predominatiug,  but  the  one  set 
of  muscles  equalising  the  action  of  the  opposite  set. 

When  a  certain  gronp  of  mnscles  is  found  to  predominate  in  its 
action  in  one  root  it,  as  a  rule,  predominates  in  that  root,  e.g.,  I  have 
not  met  with  an  instance  in  which  the  flexors  of  the  digits  did  not 
predominate  over  the  extensors  in  their  action  when  the  6th  lumbar 
nerve  root  was  stimolated. 

If  the  muscles  producing  flexion  of  a  certain  joint  predominate  in' 
their  action  in  one  root,  those  producing  extension  predominate  in 
another.  This  does  not,  of  course,  apply  only  to  when  both  the 
opposing  groups  of  mnsoles  are  represented  in  two  nerve  roots,  but 
also  when  they  are  represented  in  different  nerve  roots.  We  have 
been,  for  instance,  that  in  the  case  of  the  ankle  joint  the  muscles  pro- 
dncing  doraiflexion  are  represeated  in  the  5tb  and  6th  lumbar  nerve 
roots,  while  those  producing  extension  at  the  sazne  joint  are  repre- 
sented in  the  6th  and  7th  lumbar  roots.  This  being  the  case,  dorsi- 
flexion  results  on  excitation  of  the  5th  lumbar  root,  and  extension 
i«salts  on  excitation  of  the  7th. 

When  two  opposed  movements  are  represented  in  three  consecutive 
nerve  roots,  the  middle  root  of  the  series  is  that  in  which  both  move* 
ments  are  represented,  while  the  root  above  contains  the  one  move- 
ment and  that  below  contains  the  other.  Sometimes  the  two  move- 
*  Of.  Fkttenon,  Fargue,  &c.,  loe.  cit. 
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ments  represented  in  the  middle  root  of  the  series  cancel  each  other^ 
as  it  were,  so  that  neither  predominates,  as  in  the  case  of  flexion  and 
extension  at  the  ankle  as  represented  in  the  6th  lumbar  root.  But 
when  the  muscles  producing  the  one  movement  predominate  over 
those  producing  the  opposite  one,  in  mj  experience  those  muscles 
always  predominate  in  that  root,  e.^.,  the  flexors  of  the  digits  in  the 
6bh  lumbar  root» 

As  regards  the  order  in  which  flexion  and  extension  at  the  Tarious 
joints  are  represented  in  their  relationship  to  the  spinal  level,  we 
find  the  following  to  be  the  order  in  the  fore  limb  of  the  dog. 

Flexion  at  the  shoulder.* 
Flexion  at  the  elbow. 
Extension  at  the  shoulder. 
]Sxtension  at  the  wrist. 
Flexion  at  the  wrist. 
Extension  at  the  elbow. 
Extension  at  the  digital  joints. 
Flexion  at  the  digital  joints. 

Thus,  while  flexion  is  represented  at  a  higher  level  than  extension  for 
the  upper  segments  of  the  limb,  the  reverse  obtains  for  the  lower 
segments  of  the  limb. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  representation  of  these  movements  as 
regards  the  spinal  level  in  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  dog  and 
monkey : — 

Flexion  at  the  hip. 

Extension  at  the  knee. 

Flexion  at  the  ankle. 

Extension  at  the  digital  joints. 

Flexion  at  the  knee. 

Extension  at  the  hip. 

Extension  at  the  ankle. 

Flexion  at  the  digital  joints. 

Here  the  arrangement  as  regards  the  segments  of  the  limb  is  an 
alternate  one,  flexion  of  the  highest  segment  coming  first,  then  exten- 
sion of  the  next  segment ;  while  for  the  lower  segments  flexion  again 
comes  first,  and  is  followed  by  extension  for  the  next  or  terminal 
segment  of  the  limbs. 

So  that  in  comparing  the  order  of  representation  of  movements  of 
the  posterior  with  that  of  the  anterior  extremity  it  is  found  that  the 
highest  segments  coincide  by  having  flexion  as  the  highest  represen- 
tation, but  that  none  of  the  other  segments  thus  coincide,  until  the 

*  For  purposes  of  comparison  the  forward  moTement  of  the  limb  at  the  shoidder 
joint  is  called  flexion,  while  the  backward  moyement  is  called  extension. 
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terminal  B^^ents  are  reached,  when  eztenaion  ia  represented  at  a 
Mglier  level  than  flexion  in  botb  instonceB.  Thia  is,  however,  not 
strict];  accurate,  for  dorsiflexion  at  the  ankle  is  strtctly  analogona  to 
extension  at  the  wrist ;  which  leaves  two  joints  alone  at  which  then 
is  an^  disoord,  viz.,  the  elbow  and  knee. 

It  is  possible  b;  stimnlation  of  a  single  bnndle  of  fibres  in  a  nem 
root  to  produce  contraction  of  a  single  mnscle  and  it  alone ;  but  this 
«ffeot  is  easier  to  obtain  in  the  case  of  the  cervico-dorsal  roots  which 
enter  into  the  formation  of  the  bra.chial  plexae  than  it  is  in  the  case  of 
the  roots  which  combine  to  form  the  lambo-sacral  plexus,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  isolating  the  separate  bundles  of  nerve  fibres  of  which  the 
roots  are  composed  for  a  great  enongb  distance  of  their  conree  after 
their  exit  from  the  nenral  canal,  and  before  they  onite  to  form  the 
plezns  in  the  case  of  tho  Inmbo-aacral  roots.  The  same  mnscle  is 
always  represented  in  more  than  one  nerve  root,  nsoally  two,  and  to  an 
unequal  extent  la  these.  The  only  muscle  which  i  have  met  with  which 
is  not  represented  in  more  than  one  nerve  root  is  the  tensor  fasciw 
femoris ;  and  this  agrees  with  Sherrington's  observations  with  r^ard 
to  this  mnscle.  In  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rnle  is  that  a 
single  muscle  is  represented  in  neither  more  nor  less  than  two  nerve 
roots,  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  this  conclusion  is  based 
upon  the  results  obtained  in  any  single  individual  of  a  class  under 
observatioR.  That,  owing  to  variations,  the  same  mascle  may  be 
found  represented  in  three  or  even  four  nerve  roots,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  deny  ;  hot  what  I  contend  is  that  io  the  majority  of  instances  a 
single  muscle  is  represented  in  two  nerve  roots,  and  that  when  a 
variation  is  met  with  with  regard  to  this  muscle,  it  is,  as  a  rnle,  that 
ODO  of  the  nerve  roots  in  which  it  is  represented  is  different,  rather 
than  that  it  is  represented  in  more  nerve  roots. 

When  the  same  muscle  is  represented  in  two  nerve  roots  the 
mnscle  fibres  innervated  by  one  root  are  not  innervated  by  the 
other-,  so  that  only  part  of  the  muscle  contracts  when  a  single  root 
is  excited.  This  part  of  the  mnscle  may  be  either  one  end  of  it,  one 
lateral  half  of  it,  or  a  superficial  or  deep  part  of  it,  as  the  case 
nay  be. 

Ablation  Experimealg. 
Division  of  any  given  nerve  root  produces  paresis  of  the  group  of 
muscles  supplied  by  it,  which  paresis  is  temporary,  ni^arly  all  of  it 
being  recovered  from.  The  amount  of  paresis  or  paralysis  produced 
is  proportional  to  tbe  number  of  nerve  roots  divided;  and  this  ag«n 
varies  according  to  whether  the  roots  divided  are  consecutive  or 
altomato  ones,  the  effect  being  much  greater  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter  case.  That  such  should  ba  the  case  is  only  what  was  to  be 
expected,  for  section  of  any  two  consecative  roots  cannot  fail  to  causa 
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paralysis  of  certain  muscles,  if  my  observations  with  regard  to  the 
representation  of  muscles  in  the  nerve  roots  are  correct;  whereas 
section  of  alternate  roots,  while  causing  paresis  of  more  muscles,  can- 
not produce  paralysis  of  any  one,  the  tensor  fascife  femoris  being 
excepted.  Such  division  of  one  or  more  nerve  roots  does  not  result 
in  incoordination  of  the  remaining  muscular  combinations  repre- 
sented in  other  nerve  roots ;  the  remaining  movements  are  merely 
more  feeble. 

Exdusion  of  a  certain  Boot  or  Roots  during  an  Epileptic  Bpcum  in  the 

Limb. 

Division  of  one  or  more  nerve  roots  produces  alteration  of  the  posi- 
tion of  a  limb  during  an  epileptic  spasm,  which  altered  position  de- 
pends on  the  muscular  combinations  that  have  been  thus  thrown  out 
of  action.  And  the  effect  is  identical  when  the  root  or  roots  are 
divided  at  the  time  that  the  convulsions  are  evoked,  and  when  they 
have  been  divided  some  weeks  previously,  i.e.,  the  position  assumed 
by  the  limb  on  one  side  of  the  body  in  which  the  root  or  roots  are 
divided  previously  is  identical  to  that  assumed  by  its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side,  the  root  or  roots  of  which  are  divided  at  the  time  that 
the  convulsions  are  induced.  No  incoordination  is  produced  in  the 
action  of  the  remaining  muscular  combinations ;  and  there  is  no 
evidence  of  overflow  of  the  impulses  which  ought  to  travel  down  the 
divided  root  into  other  channels  through  the  spinal  centres  so  as  to 
reach  the  muscles  by  new  paths. 
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DESCRIPTION  OP  FIGURES. 

Fig.  1. — From  a  photograph  of  the  most  common  type  of  lumbo-sacral  plexu» 
met  with  in  Macactu  rhesus.    Shows  the  lumbo-sacral  oord,  the  neire  roots  which 
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^iDg  tram  one  side  of  it,  and  the  nerre  truski  denred  from  these  nerre  root*. 
Ths  5tli  lombftr  toot  tendi  s  branoh  to  tbe  «outic  nerve  in  thii  t7pa  of  pleini,  and 
both  the  obtuntor  tud  Mitarior  crunl  nertee  are  derived  ttota  the  4th  and  6th 
Imubu  niota.  The  bnmch  which  appeara  to  ipring  from  the  8rd  lumbar  root  and 
to  paa  to  the  4th  lombar  root,  in  tbe  figure,  is  in  reality  a  branch  whioh  hu  it* 
origin  from  the  4th  Inmbar  root,  and  which,  together  with  the  Srd  lumbar  root, 
form*  the  eiteroal  oi 


Bp.C.  —  Spinal  eoid. 
I.L.     —  l<t  lumbar  nerre  root, 
I.B.      —  lit  Mcral  nerve  root. 
B.C.    "  Eitemal  cutaneous  nerre. 
A.C.    "  Anterior  oruial  nerre. 
Obt.    -  Obtuntor  nerre. 
So.       ^  Solatia  nerre. 

So.'      —  Diriaion  of  adatio   nerre  which  mpplie*  the 
moaolea. 

Vis.  3. — From  a  photograph  of  tbe  t;pe  of  Itunbo-iacTal  plexna  whioh  i»  the 
moat  common  variation  met  with  in  Maeanu  riemt.  The  lumbo-BBcial  cord  ia  rs- 
preeeatod  with  the  nerre  roots  which  ante  from  one  side  of  it  and  the  uerTe  trunk* 
which  have  theb  origin  from  these  nerre  roota.  The  Gth  lumbar  root  doe*  not  wnd 
a  branch  to  the  aciatio  nerve,  nor  does  the  2nd  ««onl  nerve  root  do  >o.  The 
obturator  narre  nceivM  a  ileoder  branch  from  the  6th  Inmbar  root  in  addition  to 
tboaa  derived  from  the  4th  and  Eth  lumbar  root*.  The  anterior  omial  nerve  is 
formed  from  the  4th  and  6th  lumbar  roots,  while  the  external  cutaneous  i*  formed 
from  the  Srd  and  4tb  Ituubar  roots ;  and  the  4th  lumbar  root  receive*  a  branuh 
from  the  Srd  Inmbar  root,  before  it  give*  off  *ay  of  it*  own  bmncbe). 

Sp.C.  —  Spinal  cord. 

I.L.     —  Ist  lumbar  nerve  root. 

1.8.      ~  1st  sacral  nerve  root. 

B.C.    31  Eitemal  cutaneous  nerve. 

A.0,    —  Anterior  crural  nerve. 

Obt.    =  Obturator  nerve. 

So.       —  Sciatic  nerre. 
Yia.  2. — From  a  photograph  of  a  Inmbo-aaoral  plexus  of  Macaeiu  rhttrnt  of  the 
■ame  tjpe  a*  the  last,  intended  to  show  how  in  aome  instance*  the  2nd  Micrvl  nerve 
root  might  be  erroneoualj  aappoeed  to  send  a  branch  to  the  loiatdo  nerve,  a  fallac; 
which  can  only  be  avmded  bj  more  minute  dissection. 

Sp.O.  —  Spinal  oord. 

U.L.  ~  2nd  lumbar  nerve  root. 

13.     •■  lit  saoial  nerve  root. 

K.O.    »  External  cutaneous  nerve. 

A.0.    •  Anterior  omial  nerve. 

Obt.    —  Obturator  nerve. 

So.      3-  Soiatio  nerve. 

So.'      —  Division  of   sdatio  nerve  whioh  supplies  tbe  hamstring 
muscles. 
Fis.  4. — From  another  photograph  of  the  most  common  type  of  Inmbo-sacral 
plexus  met  with  in  Maeaatt  riem,  chiefly  meant  to  show  how  slender  the  braoofa 
ficaa  the  Kth  to  the  Sth  lumbar  nerre  root  is  in  aome  cut*. 
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Branch  from  5th  to  6th  lumbar  nerre 
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••'A  New  Hypothesis  concerning  Vision."  By  John  Berby 
Hayoraft,  M.D.,  D.Sc.  Communicated  by  E.  A.  Sohaper, 
F.R.S.    Received  February  16,— Read  March  2,  1893. 

(Abstract.) 

It  is  suggested  that  many  of  the  well-known  facts  of  vision  can  be 
more  easily  nnderstood  when  studied  from  the  evolutionary  stand- 
point. The  eye  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule,  accepted  by 
evolutionists,  that  all  parts  of  the  body  are  gradually  evolved  under 
the  environmental  conditions  of  the  species.  Many  species  are 
devoid  of  a  colour  sense,  but  are  able,  nevertheless,  to  distinguish 
light  from  darkness,  and  where  a  colour  sense  is  present  it  has  been 
developed  in  relationship  with  environmental  pigments  :  these  points 
have  been  brought  out  with  especial  clearness  by  Darvvin  and 
Lubbock.  We  may  infer,  therefore,  that  the  visual  apparatus  of  a 
colour-seeing  species — man,  for  instance — was  at  one  time  onlj  able 
to  distinguish  light  from  darkness,  and  that  the  colours  red,  yellow, 
green,  <fec.,  were  once  seen  as  grey.  This  enables  us  to  understand 
why  it  is  that  the  outer,  less  used,  parts  of  the  retina  are  at  the 
present  day  colour  blind ;  this  fact  fits  in  at  once  with  our  evolution- 
ary hypothesis.  From  -the  same  point  of  view  we  may  explain  why 
a  minimal  stimulus  from  a  red,  green,  or  other  coloured  object  gives 
rise  merely  to  the  sensation  grey — "  bei  Nacht  sind  alle  Katzen 
grau  '* — even  when  it  falls  upon  the  centre  of  the  retina.  In  this 
case  the  minimal  stimulus  is  unable  to  excite  more  than  the  simple 
sensation  of  light,  and  the  quality  of  this  light  is  not  seen.  A 
parallel  may  in  fact  be  drawn  between  sight  and  hearing  and  smell, 
for  we  may  hear  a  sound  too  feebly  to  assign  to  it  its  pitch,  and  we 
may  have  to  sniff  a  faint  odour  in  order  to  make  out  exactly  what  it 
is.  But  a  red,  yellow,  or  green  object,  very  brightly  illuminated, 
also  appears  white,  and  this  has  been  explained  in  various  ingenious 
ways.     It  is  suggested,  however,  that  this  is  merely  a  special  case  of 
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the  law  of  maximal  stimulation^  which  states  that  when  a  siimnlns 
is  inoi*ea8ed  beyond  a  certain  amount  it  is  not  followed  by  any  in- 
creased sensory  effect.  If  yon  illuminate,  say,  a  piece  of  red  paper 
with  an  intensely  brilliant  light,  it  appears  white,  for  the  red  pig- 
ment is  unable  to  absorb  all  the  blue  and  green  spectral  rays,  which 
it  would  be  able  to  do  by  a  medium  illumination,  and  enough  of 
these  green  and  blue  rays  are  reflected  to  produce  a  maximum  effect, 
and  the  red  and  yellow  rays,  though  no  doubt  falling  in  greater 
quantity  on  the  retina,  produce  likewise  their  full  sensory  effect  and 
no  more. 

As  the  eye  has  been  evolved  by  the  action  of  the  common 
pigments  of  nature,  their  examination  throws  light  upon  some  of 
the  facts  of  vision,  and  the  sensory  results  of  stimuli  composed  of 
certain  mixtures  of  spectral  rays  may  be  explained  from  the  evolu- 
tionary standpoint.  If  spectral  rays  near  to  each  other,  such  as  red 
and  green,  be  mixed,  their  colour  is  that  of  the  spectral  ray  which 
lies  between  them,  in  this  case  yellow.  Now,  when  common  natural 
pigments  are  observed  spectroscopically,  they  are  seen  to  transmit 
broad  bands  of  spectral  rays,  generally  extending  to  parts  of  the 
spectrum  other  than  that  part  which  corresponds  in  colour  to  that 
of  the  pigment.  Thus  a  yellow  natural  pigment  transmits  a  full 
flood  of  red,  yellow,  and  green  spectral  rays.  If  we  put  it  another 
way,  the  sensation  yellow  has  in  the  course  of  evolution  been  produced 
by  pigments  which  stimulate  the  eye  by  yellow  spectral  ray  plus 
red  and  green  spectral  rays.  These  red  and  green  spectral  rays  given 
out  by  natural  pigments  do  not  give  rise  to  their  respective  sensations 
when  mixed,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  red-green  sensation ;  but 
they  intensify  the  yellow  sensation  which  would  be  produced  to  a 
less  extent  by  the  intermediate  yellow  ray  when  acting  alone.  It  is 
a  fact,  beyond  which  we  cannot  go,  that  the  combination  red  plus 
green  spectral  ray  stimulating  the  eye  whenever  we  regard  a  yellow 
pigment  produces  the  sensation  we  call  yellow ;  an  artificial  mixture 
of  such  spectral  rays  of  course  gives  rise  to  the  same  sensation. 
Similar  explanations  hold  for  the  mixtures  of  green  and  violet,  &c. 

It  is  a  fact  that  a  sensation  of  white  or  grey  is  produced  (a)  when 
the  eye  is  stimulated  by  all  the  spectral  rays,  (5)  when  it  is  stimu- 
lated, as  shown  by  Helmholtz,  by  certain  pairs,  e,g.,  red  and  blue- 
green.  It  is  suggested  that  the  colour  top  of  Maxwell  has,  as  a 
physiological  experiment,  been  misinterpreted.  When  you  mix  on 
the  disc  a  blue  and  yellow  and  get  grey,  the  bine  paper  transmits 
to  the  eye  one-half  of  the  spectrum,  viz.,  violet,  blue,  and  some 
green,  and  the  yellow  paper  transmits  the  other  half,  viz.,  some 
green,  yellow,  and  red.  You  are  therefore  looking  at  what  is  physically 
the  same  stimulus  as  that  given  by  a  piece  of  white  paper  seen  in  half 
light.     That  the  sensation  grey  occurs  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for 
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the  same  stimuli  give  rise  to  the  same  sensation.  That  certain  pairs  of 
spectral  ray 8y  red  and  blue-green,  for  instance,  produce  grey  or  white  is 
quite  another  fact,  and  may  pos&ibly  be  explained  in  the  following  way. 
All  the  pairs  of  spectral  rays  which  together  make  grey  or  white 
are  far  apart  from  each  other  in  the  spectrum,  and  are  not  present  in 
rays  given  oat  by  any  saturated  pigment.  Thus  red  and  green  rays 
stimulate  the  retina  when  any  yellow  object  is  observed,  a  pigment 
which  gives  oot,  in  addition,  the  blue-green  rays,  is  of  a  pale  whitish- 
yellow.  Thus,  while  pigments  which  give  out  red  and  green  rays 
appear  more  yellow,  those  which  give  out  red  and  blue-green  cays 
appear  less  so  and  approach  the  primitive  achromatic  sensation. 

Without  knowledge  of  the  changes  which  actually  take  place 
when  light  falls  upon  the  retina,  and  before  therefore  the  subject  is 
really  opened  up,  scientific  observers  have  brought  forward  complete 
theories  of  vision.  Both  in  the  theory  of  Toung  and  in  that  of 
Hering  the  visual  organ  is  **  conceived  "  by  them,  and  in  the  absence 
of  facts  these  theories  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  tentative.  In  this 
paper  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  arrange  new  facts  by  the  side  of 
old  ones,  in  order  that  they  may  be  understood  the  better.  Beyond 
the  point  at  which  it  is  possible  to  explain  a  subject  in  terms  of  what 
we  already  know  in  physics  and  physiology,  no  progress  has  been 
attempted.  Such  attempts  have  in  other  departments  of  physiology 
proved  too  often  unsuccessful  to  encourage  effort  in  a  subject  the 
threshold  of  which  every  physiologist  will  agree  that  we  are  only 
about  to  enter. 


'*  The  Har  Dalam  Cavern,  Malta,  and  its  Fossiliferous  Con- 
tents." By  John  H.  Cooke,  F.G.S.  With  a  Report  on 
the  Organic  Remains,  by  Arthur  Smith  Woodward, 
F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.Z.S.  Communicated  by  Henry  Wood- 
ward, LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.G.S.  Received  February  2,— 
Read  Febmary  23,  1893. 

(Abstract.) 

The  Har  Dalam  cave  is  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  of 
Malta,  near  Marsa  Scirocco  Bay.  The  headlands  around  the  bay  are 
composed  of  Lower  Coralline  Limestone,  capped  by  Olobigerina  Lime- 
stone. Numerous  valleys  intersect  the  land  at  right  angles  to  the 
coast  line,  forming  small  creeks  and  bays  at  their  embouchure. 

The  Har  Dalam  gorge,  in  which  the  cavern  is  situated,  is  a  valley 
of  erosion  which  carries  ofE  the  drainage  of  the  land  above,  and  was 
no  doubt  excavated  at  a  time  when  the  rainfall  of  Malta  was  much 
greater  than  at  preseiit.     This  is  indicated  by  the  heaps  of  rounded 
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bonlderB  and  water-worn  dSbrit  in  the  gorge,  and  1^  the  grooTiags 
and  flntings  on  the  rocks  along  its  etoep  sides. 

The  cavem  is  sitnated  500  jde.  from  the  shore  on  the  north  side 
of  the  gorge,  and  consists  of  a  main  gallery  400  ft.  in  leogth,  when  it 
ramifies  in  Tarions  directions,  forming  smaller  tnnneU  and  chambers, 
which  follow  the  jointings  and  the  bedding  planes  of  the  rock.  One 
branch  fissure  is  250  ft.  in  length,  15  ft.  high,  and  jnst  wide  enough 
for  a  man  to  pa.ss  along  it,  widening  out  at  intervals  into  dome- 
shaped  rock  chambers.  Two  of  the  other  galleries  are  of  considerable 
length,  bnt  most  do  not  exceed  20  ft.  in  length.  One  was  traced  for 
35  ft.,  and  ended  in  a  fiBsnre ;  another,  having  a  N.E.  course  for  ahoat 
100  ft.,  ended  in  a  ronnded  extremity.  Thej  were  filled  to  within 
1  ft.  6  in.  or  2  ft.  of  the  roof  with  a  reddish  plastic  clay,  kept  moist 
by  percolation  from  the  roof.  The  sides  of  all  the  galleries  are  in 
places  encrosted  with  a  stalactitic  lining,  generally  obscured  by  a 
coating  of  clay. 

The  month  of  the  main  gallery  is  26  ft.  wide  and  10  ft,  high,  and 
has  been  nsed  daring  late  years  as  a  cattle  shelter,  the  entrance  being 
walled  up  and  provided  with  a  doorway.  It  widens  inwards  into  a 
spacions  chamber  60  ft.  wide  and  17  ft.  high,  having  a  branch  to  the 
right  hand  extending  for  10  ft.,  bnt  filled  to  the  roof  with  bonldera. 
The  total  length  of  the  cave,  including  the  terminal  fissure,  is  700  ft. 
The  roof  and  sides  are  irregularly  and  smoothly  arched,  bnt  the 
height  and  width  vary  considerably,  as  shown  by  section  and  plan. 

The  stalactites  which  largely  covered  the  roof  have  been  mostly 
broken  ofi*  by  later  torrential  action,  bnt  the  larger  ones,  3  to  6  ft.  in 
circumference,  still  remain  in  silit.  Raised  bosses  of  stalagmite  on 
the  floor  correspond  with  the  stalactites  above.  These  stalagmitic 
bosses  were  observed  at  three  different  levels,  each  being  covered  by 
fresh  alluvial  deposits,  indicating  the  intermittent  character  of  the 
floods  that  invaded  the  cavern  and  the  long  periods  that  elapsed 
between  them. 

The  present  floor  of  the  main  gallery  is  fairly  even.  After  enter- 
ing there  is  a  rapid  descent,  followed  hy  a  gentle  rise  to  the  extreme 
end  of  the  gallery.  The  deposits  met  vrith  vary  considerably  in 
different  parts  of  the  cave.  At  the  farthest  extremity  they  are  mainly 
composed  of  red  loam ;  in  the  middle,  of  large  boulders  and  broken 
stalactites  and  old  pott«ry  enclosed  in  clay;  towards  the  entrance,  of 
a  grey  indurated  marl,  with  abundant  remains  of  land  shells,  roots  of 
plants,  bones  of  Deer,  and  boulders.  The  cave  is  everywhere  strewn 
with  enormous  quantities  of  water-worn  boulders  similar  to  those 
met  with  so  abundantly  in  the  valleys  and  gorges  of  the  islands. 

Excavations  show  that  the  sides  of  the  cave  slope  inwards,  Mid 
form  a  trough -like  rift  of  very  irregular  outline  and  much  broken  and 
fiasnred. 
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It  is  the  author's  opinion  that  the  cave  owes  its  present  dimen- 
sions to  the  same  torrential  waters  which  widened  the  gorge  and 
moulded  and  channeled  the  rooky  sides  of  both. 

It  must  have  been  repeatedly  submerged,  and  its  sides  became 
coated  by  the  muddy  waters  with  the  clay  now  adhering  to  them. 

These  torrential  inundations  no  doubt  caused  the  death  and  en- 
tombment of  the  Hippopotami,  Deer,  and  other  animals,  whose  remains, 
commingled  with  boulders  and  broken-ofE  stalactites,  attest  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  waters. 

Eight  excavations  were  made  in  various  parts  of  the  cavern,  of 
which  ground  plans  and  sections  are  given  by  the  author. 

Trench  I  was  opened  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  main  gallery,. 
350  ft.  from  the  entrance. 

It  was  24  ft.  in  length,  8  to  9  ft.  in  width,  and  8  ft.  6  in.  in  depth. 
It  gave  the  following  deposits  in  descending  order : — 

A.  Floor  earth  with  stones,  clay,  and  boulders  (unstratified),. 
6  in. 

B.  Red  clayey  loam  (3  ft.  in  thickness),  containing  bones  of  Hippo- 
potami (H.  Pentlandi)^  teeth  and  bones  of  Oervus,  the  bones  very 
irregularly  distributed ;  also  some  fragments  of  ancient  pottery. 

G*  Layer  of  black  earth  (4  in.  thick),  like  coarse  oatmeal,  quite 
unfossilrferous,  but  very  persistent  throughout. 

D.  Dark  red  plastic  clay  (1  ft.  6  in.  thick),  with  many  remains  of 
Hippopotamus  Pentlandi  in  good  preservation  and  less  disassociated. 
Although  well  preserved,  however,  they  were  so  soft  from  the  drip- 
ping of  water  that  they  wonld  not  bear  handling. 

E.  Layer  of  reddish  clay  (1  ft.  thick)  full  of  bones,  jaws,  and  teeth- 
of  a  small  Hippopotamus,  cemented  together  by  calcareous  infiltra- 
tions, and  forming  an  ossiferous  breccia  (very  compact).  A  single 
molar  of  Elephas  (E.  mnaidriensis)  was  found  here. 

F.  Stratum  of  stiff  yellow  plastic  clay  (2  ft.  thick),  unfossiliferous, 
but  enclosing  a  few  angular  fragments  of  limestone  fallen  from  the 
roof.  • 

Trench  II,  also  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  cave,  but  nearer  to 
the  entrance,  showed  a  series  of  ten  regularly  stratified  layers,  mostly 
alternating  layers  of  clay  and  grey  calcareous  marly  earth. 

The  upper  layers  contained  no  organisms,  but  the  red -marly  earth 
contained  numerous  remains  of  antlers  of  Deer  and  abundance  of  land 
shells  (but  mostly  broken)  ;  beneath  this  series,  and  separated  by  a 
seam  of  marly  earth,  is  a  bed  of  red  clay  (3  ft.  thick),  containing 
antlers,  teeth,  and  bones  of  Deer,  and  remains  of  Hippopotamus^  very 
well  preserved. 

Trench  IIT,  midway,  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  of  the  cave :  this 
trench  reached  the  rock  at  6  ft.  6  in.  from  the  surface.  Immediately 
in  contact  with  it  is  a  layer  of  dark  red  clay,  with  broken  bones  of 
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ffijijKpotamiu,  bat  bo  Deer.     The  fifisares  in  the  rock  itself  also  ood- 
tained   remains   of  Myppopotattwu  firmly  wedged  and  cemented  into 

Trench  lY,  also  in  the  centre  of  the  cave,  exhibited  &  aeries  of 
depodta  similar  to  those  in  Ifos.  I  and  III. 

Layers  A,  B,  and  C,  in  descending  order,  contained  no  organio 
remains,  bat  in  layer  D  (indurated  brick-red  earth),  which  appears 
to  be  the  basal  layer  of  C,  composed  of  its  heaner  materials,  sorted 
by  water,  are  remains  of  Hippopolamtu  and  Oervut  intermixed  in  pell- 
mell  confosion.  Amongst  these  remains  Mr.  Arthur  Smith  Wood- 
ward has  determined  the  third  metacarpal  of  Man.  It  was  fonnd  at 
depth  of  3  ft,  6  in.  from  the  sorface,  and  nnderljing  a  layer  contain- 
ing pottery.  It  ia  probably  of  great  antiquity,  being  extracted  from 
one  of  the  earliest  layers  in  the  cavern.  The  layer  beneath  contains 
bones  of  Cervidte  and  Hippopotami,  bnt  mnch  broken. 

Trench  V  was  in  a  rocky  fissure  on  the  left-hand  and  farthest  from 
the  entrance  of  any  of  the  trenches.  It  was  excavated  to  a  depth  of 
8  ft.,  bat  few  ci^anio  remains  were  met  wi^  in  it ;  there  were  mamy 
limestone  boalders,  Bome  firagments  of  pottery,  and  several  pieces  of 
bones  of  Hippopotamui, 

Trench  YI,  made  on  the  left  hand,  50  ft.  from  the  entrance,  is 
interesting  becaase,  in  layer  E,  (Xmaiating  of  light  gray  clay  and 
loam,  with  a  few  antlers,  teeth,  and  bones  of  Cervtu,  was  fonnd  the 
first  Carnivore  yet  met  with  in  Malta;  represented  by  a  jaw  and 
several  caninea  of  Urtua. 

In  the  layer  beneath  were  namerons  bonea  and  teeth  of  the  small 
Jlijipopotamug. 

Although  Admiral  Spratt  and  Dr.  Leith-Adams  refer  to  the  prob- 
able presence  of  Camivora  (i^m  the  gnawed  condition  of  the  bones 
in  the  Zebbag  gorge),  these  are  the  first  remains  ever  met  with. 

Trench  VII  was  cat  in  a  small  branch  cavern,  fanning  aboat  15  ft. 
into  tiie  rock  at  right  angles  to  the  main  gallery,  about  20  ft.  from 
the  main  entrance. 

Here,  beneath  a  mass  of  bonlders,  was  a  layer  of  dry  black  earth, 
intermixed  with  grass,  and  fragments  of  pottery. 

The  layer  beneath  contained  large  blocks  of  limestone  embedded  in 
light  friable  marl,  with  great  qaantities  of  shells  of  Helices,  jaws  and 
bones  of  Sheep,  Ac. 

Trench  Till,  made  within  a  walled  enolosnre  30  ft.  from  the 
entrance,  was  not  rich  in  oi^anic  remains ;  bat  antlers  aad  limb- 
bones  of  Deer  and  remains  of  ffi^opotamMs  marked  the  corresponding 
layers  met  with  in  the  other  trenches. 

The  author  conclades  that  the  Har  Dalam  Valley  is  identical  in  its 
oharacteristics  with  the  other  valleys  and  gorges  of  Malta  and  Oozo, 
and  that  they  all  owe  their  oiigin  to  amjogons  causes :  chiefly,  he 
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thinks,  to  the  action  of  marine  erosion  daring  a  period  of  depression 
and  of  re-elevation ;  but  not  altogether  to  this  canse. 

The  limited  extent  of  the  present  land  area,  and  of  the  annual  rain- 
fall it  enjoys,  wonld  certainly  not  afPord  fresh  water  for  a  stream 
sufficient  to  cut  out  these  gorges  (often  hundreds  of  feet  in  vertical 
depth).  The  author  therefore  considers  they  must  date  back  to  a 
period  when  these  islands  formed  part  of  a  much  larger  (indeed  a 
continental)  area,  and  that  the  rainfall  must  have  been  much  greater 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

That  during  periods  of  torrential  rains  entire  herds  of  Herbivora 
must  have  been  drowned,  and  their  carcasses  swept  into  the  gorge, 
and  thence  into  the  Ear  Dalam  and  other  caves,  where  their  remains 
were  embedded. 

In  evidence  of  the  great  antiquity  of  these  deposits,  he  points  to 
the  fact  that  the  mouth  of  the  cave  is  now  40  ft.  above  the  bed  of  the 
small  stream  which,  in  rainy  weather,  flows  through  the  gorge,  and 
that  no  torrential  waters  now  sweep  through  it ;  and,  further,  that  the 
cutting  down  of  40  ft.  of  rock  must  have  been  an  extremely  slow  and 
gradual  process,  and  have  taken  place  since  the  last  cave  layer  was 
deposited. 

Of  the  pottery,  two  well  marked  kinds  were  observed :  the  one,  a 
rude,  coarse,  unomamented  fabric ;  the  other,  finer  in  texture,  and 
characterised  by  markings  similar  to  those  found  on  ware  which  occurs 
in  tombs  at  Malta,  and  known  to  be  of  Phoenician  and  Punic  origin. 

The  earlier  kind  is  within  2  or  3  ft.  of  the  surface ;  the  later,  only 
in  the  superficial  layers. 

Report  on  the  Organic  Remains.  By  ARTHUR  Smith  Wo  ODWARD, 

F.L.S.,  of  the  British  Museum. 

I.  Cave  Earth. 

Ursus  arctos  (?). 

The  only  remains  of  Camivora  discovered  in  the  cave  earth  (Exca- 
vation No.  VI,  layer  ii)  comprise  the  imperfect  left  mandibular 
ramus  and  left  lower  canine  of  a  small  Bear,  and  another  canine 
tooth  equalling  in  size  that  of  a  Wolf.  The  mandibular  ramus  of  the 
Bear  belongs  to  a  fully  adult,  perhaps  aged  animal,  the  permanent 
dentition  being  well  worn ;  and  the  detached  canine  indicates  a 
mandible  of  the  same  size.  There  is  a  small  socket  behind  the 
canine  for  pm.  1 ;  and  pm.  4  is  well  developed,  but  without  any  inner 
tubercle  beyond  a  rudiment  anteriorly.  The  length  of  the  diastema 
is  0*038,  and  the  teeth  preserved  measure  in  length  respectively  as 
follows* : — 

•  All  meaBiirements  are  giyen  in  decimal  fractions  of  the  metre. 


The  Har  Da/m. 


,  .yfalta.  <ind  itt  Couteiilt. 


It  ia  impossible  to  determine  a  apecdea  of  Urtm  bj  the  iiaperfect 
detached  mandible;  and  the  onl^  certain  statemeiit  that  can.  be  mado 


pm.4      m.1       m.S 
Fie.  1.— Left  Mudibukr  Bunni  of  ITrwt  a/ntoi  (P) ) 


le-half  DBtnnl  *i*e. 


in  reference  to  the  present  fossil  is  that  it  does  not  represent  a 
dwarfed  form  of  the  extinct  Cave  Bear.  This  is  proved  by  the  oom- 
paiativelj  simple  character  of  pm.  4.  The  specimen  agrees  precisely 
in  size,  form,  and  proportions  with  the  mandible  of  a  common 
Brown  Bear  (Prgtw  orcto*)  in  the  British  Knsenm  numbered  218,  d; 
and  hence  the  Maltese  form  may  be  provisionally  assigned  to  this 
species  nntil  the  discovery  of  farther  remains.  The  jaw  is  mach 
sm^er  than  those  from  the  Q-ibraltar  caverns  assigned  by  Bosk  to  a 
variety  between  JJrtVLi  arctot  and  17.  fottUit. 

Canis  «p. . 

The  small  canine  tooth  already  referred  to  belongs  to  the  left  side 

of  the  mandible,  and  probably  represents  a  species  of  Ganit  equalling 

the  Wolf  in  size.    Whether  or  not  it  is  referable  to  a  domestio 

flnimftl  is  as  yet  indetOTmin&ble. 

ElephoB  nmaidriensis. 
Bemaina  of  Elephants  are  very  rare  in  the  Har  Dalam  cavern 
only   an  imperfect  hnmerns   and  a  molar  tooth  having   been  dis- 
TOl.  LIV.  O 
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covered.  Of  the  hnmems,  which  belongs  to  the  left  side,  the  distal 
two-thirds  of  the  shaft  is  alone  preserved  without  either  extremity ; 
and  it  can  only  be  said  that  the  bone  indicates  an  animal  of  the  size 
of  Elephas  mnaidriensis.  To  this  species,  however,  may  be  ascribed 
with  certainty  the  molar  tooth,  which  resembles  in  all  respects  the 
upper  molar  2,  as  described  by  Leith  Adams.  The  tooth  is  worn  and 
fixed  in  a  fragment  of  the  jaw,  bat  its  anterior  portion  has  been 
broken  away  beyond  the  fourth  plate. 

Hippopotamus  Pentlandi. 

Bones  and  portions  of  dentition  of  Hippopotamus  form  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  collection  of  remains  from  the  cave  earth ;  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  nearly  all  these  remains  pertain  to  adult  animals* 
They  are  much  •broken,  and  very  similar  in  character  to  the  bones 
and  teeth  of  Hippopoiamua  Pentlandi  discovered  by  Dr.  Falconer  in 
the  Grotta  di  Maccagnone,  Sicily.  There  can  be  no  hesitatioo,. 
indeed,  in  assigning  the  Maltese  form  to  this  species  ;  and  the  follow- 
ing few  maximum  measurements,  made  so  far  as  the  fragmentary 
bones  will  allow,  indicate  its  small  dimensions  as  compared  with 
H.  a/mphihius : — 

Length  and  breadth  of  glenoid  f  acette  of  scapula. .    0*085  x  0*073 
Width  of  trochlear  articulation,  distal  end  of  humerus  .  *     0*09 

Length  of  radius 0*235 

Width  of  proximal  articulation  of  radius 0*083 

„        distal  „  „  0110 

Lengi.h  and  breadth  of  acetabulum 0079  x 0*085 

Width  of  proximal  end  of  femur    0*155 

„  distal  articulation   „         0*14 

„  proximal  articulation  of  tibia 0*146 

Astragalus   009 x 0075 x 0*05 

Length  of  calcaneum    0*17 

Cervine  Bemains. 

From  a  superficial  layer  of  the  cave  earth  in  excavation  No.  IV,. 
numerous  much  mineralised  remains  of  Deer  of  various  sizes  were 
obtained.  All  the  bones  and  antlers  are  rolled  and  too  fragmentary 
for  specific  determination ;  but  the  majority  may  well  have  belonged 
to  the  Barbary  Deer,  of  which  there  is  good  evidence  in  the  over- 
lying deposit.  Several  fragments  prove  that  the  antlers  were  not  shed 
specimens,  and  one  base  exhibits  the  insertion  of  two  brow  tynes  such 
as  characterise  the  adult  G.  elaphus. 

Other  fragmentary  Cervine  remains,  including  one  pedicle  and  burr 
of  antler,  were  discovered  in  the  cave  earth  in  Excavation  No.  VI 
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(Infer  iii),  in  the  aame  oonditicm  as  tlie  associated  bones  of  Si/p^o- 
potamui,  and  bones  of  Deer  also  oconrrad  in  association  with  the 
mandible  of  Bear  noticed  abore  (EzoaTation  No.  YI,  iByer  ii). 

Human  Eemaina. 

A  single  human  metacarpal  III  is  also  contained  in  the  collection 

from  the  snpei^cial  layer  of  cave  earth  in  Excavation  No.  IV.     It  is 

mineralised  apparently  to  a  somewhat  less  extent  than  the  associated 

bones  of  animals. 

II.  Superficial  Dbpobits. 
Man  and  Domestic  Animalt. 

Associated  with  the  mde  pottery  diacavered  in  the  snrface  deposit 
in  Bzcarations  Nob.  II  and  IT  are  varioas  traces  of  a  small  Pig  and 
a  Croat  or  Sheep,  besides  a  single  tooth  of  Boa.  A  Deer  larger  than 
the  variety  of  Barbary  Deer  mentioned  below  is  also  represented  by 
nnmerons  limb  bones  and  some  teeth.  In  an  equally  superficial  layer 
in  Excavation  No.  YI  there  is  a  single  metatarsal  of  a  Dog  as  large 
as  a  Wolf,  and  an  imperfect  cannon  bone  of  a  very  small  Horse  or 
Donkey. 

Bones  of  Bats  have  evidently  been  accidentally  introduced,  and 
there  are  a  few  fragmentary  rolled  remains  of  Bippopotamttt  derived 
from  the  Cave  Earth.  A  few  fragment  of  a  small  land  Chelonian 
also  occur. 

CervuB  elaphns,  var.  barbama. 

The  remarkable  accumnlation  of  bones  in  the  dry  stalagmitic  super- 
ficial layer  in  Excavation  No.  YT  oonaiats  almost  entirely  of  remaina 
ot  a  small  Deer  in  all  stages  of  growth,  perhaps  even  from  the  an- 
bom  fcetns  onwards.  None  of  the  bones  exhibit  evidence  of  gnaw- 
ing or  artificial  fractnre,  and  although  some  of  the  shed  antlers  appear 
to  have  been  gnawed,  it  is  probable  that  these  have  been  bitten  by  the 
Deer  themselves  in  accordance  with  their  nsnal  custom. 

Nearly  all  the  antlers  are  distinctly  shed  specimens,  and  the  largest 
complete  example  measures  063  in  total  length  of  the  beam.  This 
antler  bears  two  short  brow  tynes,  and  shows  only  one  bifurcation  of 
the  beam  above ;  bnt  the  terminal  fragment  of  another  specimen, 
evidently  of  an  older  individual,  exhibits  a  second  bifurcation  at  the 
apex  of  the  beam.  There  is  no  evidence  in  any  fragment  of  an 
expanded  crown  or  palm.  Some  of  the  smaller  anUers  have  only  one 
brow  tyne,  and  in  one  malformed  osse  this  is  abnormally  bifurcated. 
A  simple  pricket,  wanting  the  extreme  tip,  measures  0'2  in  length. 
The  surface  in  all  specimens  is  more  or  less  ridged  and  furrowed 
longitudinally,  and  there  is  m  slight  bnrr  at  the  base. 

TJ  2 
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Via.  S. — AotlBr  of  Cerwu  tlaphn*,  tbt.  harhana  ,-  one-flfth  oaioral  >iie 


Jaws  are  namerouB,  and  there  are  a  few  portioae  of  skull,  appa- 
TGntlj  broken  daring  excarration.  The  following  measurements  of  tho 
teeth  indicate  their  mazimom  size,  and  will  serve  for  comparison : — 

Length  of  npper   m.  1,  0013 ;    m.  2, 0 017 ;    m.  3,  0017. 

„  lower  pm.  2,  0010;  pm.  3,  0012;  pm.  4,  0  012; 

m.  1,0014;    m.  2.  0017;    m.  3,  0023. 

Of  the  very  variable  limb  bones  the  following  maximnm  and 
minimnm  meaeorements  of  length  in  adult  specimens  are  worthy  of 
Tooord :— 
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Length  of  humeras 0-19  0'17 

„        radius 0-215  0176 

„        metacarpna 0-19  0-16 

femur 0-215  0-21 

tibia 0-26  0-22 

„        metatftrenB 0203  0-18 

„        calcaneam   0-095  0063 

„        astngaloa 004  0035 

The  small  dimenBions  of  all  these  Gerrine  remains  Bnggest  a  com- 
parison at  first  with  the  common  Falloir  Deer  (OervtM  dnma)  ;  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  some  specimens — notably  those  from  Exoavatioii 
So.  IT — maj  represent  this  sonthem  Enropean  form,  which  has 
already  been  reoognised  by  Bnsk  in  the  caverns  of  Gibraltar.  Th« 
limb  bones,  however,  appear  to  the  present  writer  to  be  slightly  more 
robost  than  those  of  the  Fallow  Deer  of  corresponding  size ;  and  the 
antlers  conclosiTely  prove  that  most  of  the  remains,  at  any  rate,  do 
not  belong  to  this  species.  The  antlers  may  be  assigned  with 
certainty  to  the  small  variety  of  Cervwt  elaphiu  which  now  lives  in 
Northern  Africa,  and  is  known  sa  the  Barbary  Deer  (Cervus  harhanu 
of  Qt&j)  ;  the  Maltese  fossils,  however,  indicate  an  animal  of  smaller 
dimensions  than  its  existing  representative  and  its  oontemporaneons 
ally  discovered  tn  the  oavems  of  Gibraltar. 


"The  Effects  of  Mechanical  Streee  on  the  Electrical  Renet- 

ance  of  Metals."     By  JaUES  H.  Gray,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  and 

James  B.  Henderson,  B.Sc.,  "1851  Exhibitiou"  Science 

Scholars,  Glasgow  University.     Communicated  hy  LoBD 

KELvm,  P.RS.     Received  February  10, — Read  March  2, 

1893. 

This  investigation  was  b^tin  under  the  instmotions  of   Lord 

Kelvin  aboob  a  year  ago,  and  has  been  continued  since  the  beginning 

of  last  year  in  conjanction  with  another  on  thermal  condnctivity, 

for  which  a  grant  of  £50  was  made  horn  the  Government  Besearch 

Fnnd. 

The  chief  object  of  the  investigation  was  to  obtain  quantitative 
results  of  the  variations  of  specific  resistances  of  metals  due  to 
stretching,  twisting,  drawing  through  holes  in  a  steel  plate,  hammer- 
ing, heating,  and  combinations  of  these,  while  in  some  of  these  cases 
the  alteration  of  density  was  also  measured. 

The  most  eshanstive  results  that  have  been  hitherto  given  in  this 
direction  are  those  of  Lord  Kelvin,  published  in  vol.  2  of  his  'Be- 
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print  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Papers ' ;  of  Dr.  A.  Matthiessen, 
F.R.S.,  published  in  the  '  British  Association  Reports '  for  1862, 
1863,  1864,  and  1866 ;  and  those  of  Mr.  Herbert  Tomlinson,  F.R.S., 
given  in  several  papers  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1877  and 
subsequent  years.  The  paper  of  the  last,  dealing  most  particularly 
with  the  present  investigation,  is  contained  in  the  *  Phil.  Trans.,' 
1883,  pp.  1 — 72,  "  On  the  Influence  of  Stress  and  Stirain  on  the 
Action  of  Physical  Forces." 

As  this  work  was  done  at  two  different  periods  of  time,  it  has  been 
found  convenient  to  divide  the  paper  into  two  parts.  Part  I,  which 
contains  the  results  of  change  of  density  due  to  the  different  kinds  of 
treatment,  was  done  previous  to  last  July.  Part  II  contains  the 
results  of  alteration  of  resistance  due  to  stretching,  the  preliminary 
work  and  trial  methods,  which  occupied  a  very  considerable  time, 
having  been  done  in  conjunction  with  the  work  of  Part  I. 

Part  I. 

By  James  H.  Gray. 

Density, 

As,  in  every  case,  the  alterations  were  expected  to  be  small,  gpreat 
care  had  to  be  taken  to  have  all  the  apparatus  as  sensitive  as  possible. 
A  very  delicate  Oertling  balance  was  used,  capable  of  weighing 
accurately  to  within  -^  milligramme,  and  all  the  usual  precautions 
observed. 

Effect  of  Stretching. 

A  well-annealed  wire  of  practically  pure  copper,  electrical  con- 
ductivity 98  per  cent.,  diameter  2  mm.,  was  stretcbed  by  weights  till 
it  broke.  The  wire  was  securely  fixed  to  a  strong  hook  near  the 
ceiling  of  the  laboratory,  and  two  ink  marks  made,  one  near  the  top 
end,  the  other  near  the  bottom  end.  Behind  these  marks  were  fixed 
^-mm.  scales,  which  enabled  the  stretching  to  be  recorded.  After 
the  wire  had  been  stretched  by  a  weight,  a  length  of  about  8  inches 
was  cut  off.  In  this  manner  successive  weights  were  applied,  pieces 
of  the  wire  being  cut  off  each  time,  till  it  broke.  Even  when  so  great 
IcDgths  as  8  inches  were  taken  however,  it  was  found  very  difficult 
to  weigh  very  accurately  in  water,  and  this,  along  with  possible 
differences,  due  to  the  manner  in  which  the  several  tests  were  made, 
may  account  for  the  fact  that  the  intermediate  values  of  the  densities 
varied  in  different  series.  The  original  and  final  densities  of  the 
wire  could  always  be  determined  very  accurately,  as  much  greater 
lengths  of  the  wire  could  be  used.  The  numbers  below  give  the 
values,  which  were  found  to  be  very  constant  in  all  the  specimens 
tested. 
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Original  densitf  before  stretching  =  tj-8612 

Density  after  stretcliing  almost  to  breaking  =  88187 

This  shows  a  decrease  in  density  of  fnU;  ^  per  cent.,  and  is  some- 
what greater  than  what  Mr.  Tomlinson  obtained  for  the  copper  which 
he  (eeted,  his  result  being  J  per  cent.  In  the  present  tests,  the 
stretching  obtained  was  nsnally  about  25  or  26  per  cent,  before 
breaking.  Diagram  1  is  a  stress-strain  cnrve  of  the  copper  wire 
nsed,  the  abscisses  denoting  percentage  strain,  the  ordinates  the  stress 
in  kilogrammes  per  sqnare  centimetre  of  the  original  section  of  the 
wire.     This  cnrve  is  given  to  show  the  nature  of  the  wire. 


Lead  Wire. — A  similar  series  of  tests  was  made  on  a  length  of 
lead  wire,  diameter  O'S  mm.,  the  stretching  being  carried  on  till  the 
wire  broke.  This  point  was  reached  after  a  stretching  of  36  per 
cent.  The  values  for  the  original  and  final  densities  are  as 
follows : — 
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Percentage  stretoliing. 

Densitj. 

• 

0  (original  wire) 

7-695 

8-6« 

7-637 

This  shows  a  diminution  of  density  of  ^  per  cent. 

Uffect  of  Drawing  through  Holes  in  a  Steel  Plate. 

Copper  Wire. — ^A  length  of  tlie  same  copper  wire  as  was  nsed 
bofore,  diameter  2  mm.,  was  drawn,  withont  any  wp^daA  oan^  throogli 
tW^ty  holes  of  nnif  ormly  diminishing  diameter^  tlie  dennty  being 
measored  after  drawing  ihrongli  erery  third  hole.  TaUe  I  giTas  tiie 
RMnilis  obtained.  It  will  be  seen  that,  wbezeas  in  stretching  the 
density  was  diminished,  in  drawing  it  is  considerably  increased. 
There  would  seem  to  be  a  maximnm  after  drawing  tlurongb  twelve 
holes,  bat  as  the  wire  became  very  difficnlt  to  draw  by  this  time,  and 
broke  after  beiog  pat  through  six  more  holes,  the  sufaeequant  decrease 
in  density  may  have  been  due  to  flaws  in  the  metal,  caused  fay  the 
rough  treatment  which  it  had  received.  The  ultimate  dmin^^^y 
1*3  mm. 

Table  1. 

Dennty. 

8*85 

,     8-87 

8-92 

895 

9005 

8-94 

8-92 


Bef oi*e  drawing 

After  drawing  through  three  holes  .... 

more  holes 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


Manganeee- Copper, — ^A  length  of  this  alloy  (10  per  cent,  manganese, 
90  per  cent,  copper),  diameter  1*2  mm.,  was  drawn  through  sereral 
holes,  till  the  diameter  was  reduced  to  0*6  mm.,  the  results  for  the 
original  and  final  densities  being  as  follows  : — 

Density  of  original  wire     =  8*53 
„        after  being  drawn  =  8*615 


Effect  of  Twisting, 

A  length  of  130  cm.  of  98  per  cent,  electrical  conductivity  wire, 
diameter  2  mm.,  was  fixed  at  one  end  to  a  support,  and  a  weight  oi 

•  Wire  broke. 
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56  lbs.  attached  to  the  other  end.  While  this  weight  was  on,  300 
complete  turns  were  made  in  the  wire,  the  density  being  measured 
after  200  tnms,  and  again  after  300  turns.  It  was  found  that  the 
wire  had  stretched  by  about  23  per  cent,  after  being  thus  treated. 
The  density,  as  will  be  seen,  increased  very  slightly — about  ^  per 
cent. 

Density  before  twisting  =  8*850 
after  200  turns  =  8887 
,.     300     „      =8-896 


>» 


9» 


A  twist  of  300  turns  in  a  length  of  130  cm.  represents  2*3  turns 
per  centimetre. 

This  wire  was  also  tested  for  alteration  of  torsional  rigidity  and 
Young's  modulus  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Monroe,  with  the  following  results  :<— 

Length  of  wire  =  425  cm. 


Number  of  twists. 

Torsional  rigiditj, 

grammes  per  square 

centimetre. 

Young's  modulus, 

dynes  per  square 

centimetre. 

Twists  put 
in. 

Permanent 
twists. 

0 

5 

10 

15 

0 
0 

4-07   xlO" 
4-07   xlO" 
8  -994  X  10" 
3-947xlO»» 

1 116  X  W^ 
1  -152  X  10" 
117   xlO" 
1  152  X  10« 

Heatwg, 

A  preliminary  trial  was  made  on  the  effect  of  heating.  The  wire 
which  had  been  used  in  the  experiments  just  described  was  raised  to 
a  white  heat  by  an  electric  current,  to  find  out  if  by  this  means  the 
density  could  be  brought  back  to  its  original  value  which  it  had 
before  being  twisted.  The  heating,  however,  did  not  seem  to  alter 
the  density  appreciably,  the  difference  not  being  more  than  -^  or 
iV  per  cent. 

Effect  of  Hammering. 

A  piece  of  copper  wire  was  flattened  by  heavy  blows  with  a  hammer,, 
and  the  density  measured.  The  hammering  was  then  continued,  and 
the  density  again  measured. 

Density  of  original  wire  =  8*866 

„        after  first  hammering      =  8*868 
„  „     second  hammering  =  8*875 
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Part  II. 
By  Jahes  H.  Gbat  and  James  B.  Henderson. 

Testa  on  Change  of  Electrical  Besistance. 

Several  methods  were  tried  with  more  or  less  snccess  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  work  of  Part  I.  Great  difficulty  wa49  at  first  experienced 
with  thermo-electric  currents  and  the  self-ioduction  of  some  of  the 
<;oils  used.  Ultimately,  the  zero  method  about  to  be  described  was 
perfected,  and  was  used  in  the  work  of  Part  II,  giving  great  satis- 
faction. 

Before  describing  this  method,  we  wish  to  refer  particularly  to  the 
two  definitions  of  specific  resistance  at  present  employed.  The  unit 
most  generally  understood  in  English  treatises  is  the  resistance  in 
ohms  of  a  cube  of  the  metal  of  unit  section  and  unit  length.  From 
this  definition  we  have,  for  the  resistance  B,  of  a  length  Z,  of  a 
homogeneous  conductor  of  uniform  section  a;, 

where  cw  is  the  specific  resistance  so  defined,  co  niay  be  called  the 
**'  volame  specific  resistance,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  '*  weight 
specific  resistance"  <r,9,  which  is  defined  from  the  following.  We 
have 

rt  —  <rp—  =  (Tffp- ^w—i'i 

u)  La)fi  W 

where  otp  =  <fw^  w  being  the  weight  of  the'  length  I  of  the  wire. 
From  this,  <rw  is  seen  to  be  the  resistance  of  a  length  of  the  wire 
numerically  equal  to  p  and  section  unity,  or  of  a  length  unity  and 
section  equal  to  1//0.  Since  the  section  is  uniform,  Ijw^  or  the  length 
per  unit  of  weight,  is  constant.  Let  it  be  represented  by  X.  Then 
we  have 

The  advantages  of  using  this  latter  equation  over  the  one  involving 
the  "  volume  specific  resistance "  are  very  many,  either  when  it  is 
required  to  know  the  whole  resistance  of  a  wire,  having  given  a^y  X, 
and  Z,  or  when  it  is  required  to  know  <r«^  having  given  R,  X  and  I, 

It  is  quite  usual  in  commercial  circles  to  speak  of  a  wire  of,  say, 
number  14  gauge,  weighing  127  grains  to  the  foot,  that  is,  about 
27  grammes  to  the  metre.  The  only  measurement  to  be  taken  then 
is  the  length,  if  the  specific  resistance  be  given  in  weight  units,  and 
the  measurement  of  the  length  can  be  made  with  the  greatest 
accuracy.  Even  if  the  weight  per  unit  of  length  be  not  g^ven,  it  can 
also  be  determined  most  accurately  without  any  difficulty. 

If,  however,  the  specific  resistance  be  given  in  volume  units,  the 
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section  of  the  wire  must  be  measured,  and  this  is  a  very  diliicult 
thing  to  do,  even  in  tlie  case  of  moderately  thick  wires,  when 
accuracy  is  required,  since  an  error  in  the  measurement  of  the 
diameter  is  more  than  doubled  in  the  value  of  the  section.  Everyone 
who  has  tried  to  measure  accarately  the  diameters  of  wires  is  well 
aware  of  the  great  difficulty  in  doing  so.  Even  although  the  one 
measurement  were  quite  accurate,  the  diameter  at  the  place  measured 
would,  in  all  probability,  not  be  the  average  diameter  of  the  wire. 
This  can,  of  course,  be  corrected  by  taking  measurements  at  a 
number  of  places,  and  taking  the  average,  bat  the  process  is  very 
tedious,  and,  when  done,  is  not  tlioroughly  trostworthy,  for  it  is 
80  easy  to  make  errors  in  using  the  ordinary  micrometer  gauge.  If 
the  section  be  determined  by  the  longer  method  from  a  measurement 
of  the  density,  it  is,  of  coarse,  more  accurately  obtained,  but,  even 
then,  the  weighing  in  water  of  small  lengths  of  wire  is  an  uncertain 
thing ;  whereas,  for  the  length  per  unit  of  weight,  the  weighing  has 
only  to  be  made  in  air,  and  therefore  the  error  due  to  weighing  in 
water  is  avoided.  Clearly,  then,  the  "  weight  specific  resistance  " 
gives  much  more  accurate  results  for  the  total  resistance  of  a  wire 
than  the  "volume  specific  resistance,"  particularly  in  the  case*  of 
practical  work,  where  very  little  care  is  taken  in  measaring  the 
diameter.  Certainly,  it  would  have  been  incomparably  more  difficult, 
and  would  have  taken  a  much  longer  time  to  obtain  the  results  given 
in  this  paper,  had  the  '*  volume  specific  resistance  "  been  used.  As 
will  be  shown  further  on,  it  is  not  necessary,  for  mere  comparison  of 
two  specific  resistances,  even  to  measure  the  length  per  unit  of 
weight. 

Dr.  A.  Matthiessen,  P.R.S.,  in  his  paper  **  On  the  Specific  Resist- 
ance of  Metals  in  terms  of  the  British  Association  Unit  (1864)  of 
Electric  Resistance,  Ac."  ('  Phil.  Mag.,'  May,  1865),  says  : — 

"We  employed  the  length  weight  in  preference  to  the  length 
section,  knowing  that  the  weight  of  a  wire  may  be  mach  more  accu- 
rately determined  than  its  section,  whether  deduced  directly  from  the 
measorements  of  the  diameter,  or  indirectly  from  the  specific  gravity, 
the  determination  of  the  latter  introducing  an  error.  Of  course,  in 
endeavouring  to  reproduce  resistances,  it  is  wise  to  avoid  the  use  of 
unnecessary  values ;  and  it  is  just  as  well,  and  certainly  a  much  more 
accurate  method,  to  determine  a  resistance  in  length  weight  than  in 
length  section." 

The  term  "  specific  resistance  "  was  introduced  by  Weber,  bat  by 
it  he  meant  the  weight  unit,  and  always  used  it  unless  when  otherwise 
stated.  Lord  Kelvin  points  this  out  in  his  paper  on  "Measurement 
of  Electromotive  Forces  in  Absolute  Measure  "  (vol.  1,  *  Math,  and 
Phys.  Papers '),  and  throughout  three  papers  relating  to  the  present 
investigation,  on  "  Electromagnetic  Qualities  of  Metals,"  "  Analytical 
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and  Synthetical  Attempts  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  Differences  of 
Blectrical  Conductivity  discovered  in  Wires  of  nearly  Pure  Copper," 
and  '*  On  the  Electric  Conductivity  of  Commercial  Copper  of  various 
kinds/'  printed  in  his  collected  papers,  the  "  weight  specific  resist- 
ance "  IS  always  used.  Several  of  the  most  eminent  authonties  have 
from  time  to  time  signified  their  disapproval  of  the  volume  unit,  but 
it  still  continues  to  be  most  generally  used.  Why  this  is  so  does  not 
seem  clear,  for  surely  a  much  more  definite  idea  of  a  metal  is 
obtained  when  its  density  is  taken  into  account  as  in  the  weight 
unit;  and  if,  for  certain  purposes,  the  volume  unit  may  be  con- 
venient, this  can  easily  be  found  from  a  knowledge  of  the  density. 
It  has  been  conclusively  established,  first  by  Lord  Kelvin,  and  after- 
wards by  several  investigators,  that  the  volume  specific  resistance 
always  increases  with  the  decrease  of  density,  and  therefore  the 
weight  resistance,  since  it  includes  the  density,  will  not  change  so 
much.  The  weight  unit  is  not,  however,  quite  constant,  as  the 
results  of  this  investigation  show,  but  the  changes,  at  least  for 
copper,  iron,  and  steel,  are  very  small.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for 
these  metals  the  volume  specific  resistance  does  not  change  very 
much  either,  as  the  density  is  practically  constant  for  any  mechanical 
treatment. 

The  method  used  for  the  test  of  change  of  specific  resistance  was  a 
slight  modification  of  that  known  as  Thomson's  (Lord  Kelvin) 
Double  Bridge  Method  ("  New  Electrodynamic  Balance  for  Resist- 
ance of  Short  Bars  or  Wires,"  *  Phil.  Mag.,'  4th  Series,  vol.  24,  1862, 
p.  149).  Diagram  2  is  a  sketch  of  the  arrangements.  A  length  of 
wire,  PCDB,  of  about  10  metres,  was  fixed  about  its  middle  point 
round  two  strong  bolts,  C  and  D,  which  were  fixed  firmly  near  the 
ceiling  in  a  pillar  of  the  physical  laboratory.  At  the  points  P,  Q,  B, 
the  ends  of  150  ohms  resistances,  ri,  r2,  rs,  were  neatly  soldered,  the 
other  ends  of  these  resistances  from  Q  and  R  being  brought  to  one 
terminal,  H,  of  a  Thomson's  mirror  galvanometer  G,  of  resistance 
5380  ohms,  the  end  of  the  resistance  from  P  being  connected  to  the 
other  terminal  K  of  the  galvanometer.  From  K  another  150  ohms 
resistance,  u,  was  carried  to  a  sliding  contact,  B.  The  four  resist- 
ances of  150  ohms  each  were  inserted  so  that  practically  all  the 
current  from  the  battery  L  would  flow  in  the  circuit  PCDB,  and 
thus  any  movement  of  B  will  not  sensibly  disturb  the  distribution  in 
this  circuit.  As  will  be  at  once  seen,  if  the  resistance  of  the  wire 
PQ  is  equal  to  that  of  BR,  there  will  be  no  deflection  in  the  galvano- 
meter. The  wire  PQ  was  left  unaltered,  and  served  as  a  standard 
of  comparison  for  BR,  which  was  subjected  to  successive  stretchings 
by  means  of  weights,  W.  Half-millimetre  scales,  S,  S,  fixed  imme- 
diately behind  the  points  R  and  B,  enabled  the  readings  of  length, 
BR,  to  be  accurately  taken. 
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The  order  of  an  experiment  waa  as  follows : — The  test  wire  BB 
WBS  firat  of  all  made  as  atinight  as  posBiHe  by  means  of  a  small 
weight.  The  sliding  contacb  B  was  then  moved  abont  till  there 
was  no  deflection  in  the  gHlTanometer,  Readings  were  taken  at  the 
pointA  B,  B,  and  also  at  a  pointer,  M,  fixed  on  the  wire  near  the  top 
of  the  bottom  acale  S.  A  weight  of  ?  Iba.  was  then  added  to  the 
small  weight,  and  a  balance  again  taken.  The  additional  weight 
was  then  taken  off,  and  a  balance  fonnd.  In  this  way,  sncceBsive 
additions  of  7  lbs.  were  made,  and  balance  readings  taken  each  time' 
till  the  wire  broke.  The  distance  between  the  vires  was  aboafc 
10  cm.,  and  the  length  between  B  and  R  from  400  to  450  cm.  The 
galvanometer  was  made  so  sensitive  that  a  movement  of  B  of  i  mm. 
could  be  distinctly  detected,  bo  that  a  change  of  \  in  4000,  that  is, 
1/160  per  cent,  was  measurable,  and  allowing  for  small  errors  in 
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reading  the  knife-edge  of  6,  the  resnlt  oonld  be  easily  obtained 
correct  to  -^  per  cent.  The  method  being  a  zero  one,  the  galvano- 
meter coold  be  made  almost  unstable,  and,  as  there  are  over  23,000 
tnms  on  the  coil,  the  arrangement  was  exceedingly  seBsitive.  The 
maximam  carrent  used  was  05  ampere,  and,  in  the  cue  of  iron  and 
steel  wire,  not  more  than  0'2S  ampere. 

The  foar  reBistancea  ri,  r„  r^  and  r^,  of  150  ohms  each,  were  care- 
fully wonnd  anti -inductively  side  by  side  on  a  piece  of  alate,  and 
covered  with  cotton  tape,  to  ensnre  their  being  at  the  same  tempera- 
tare.  The  whole  system  of  wires  was  so  arranged  as  not  to  infloenco 
the  galvanometer.  The  distance  between  the  standard  and  test  wire 
being  BO  small,  the  temperatnres  of  both  were  the  same,  and  the 
sliding  contact,  at  the  point  where  it  had'to  be  touched  by  the  hand, 
was  protected  by  a  piece  of  Tulcanite  from  being  heated.  With  these 
precautions,  no  incoavenience  was  experienced  from  therm o-eleotritr 
cnrrents. 

Calciitation  of  Betulti. 

From  the  method  of  calculation  it  will  be  seea  that  it  was  only 
necessary  to  measure  lengths  in  order  to  obtain  results  of  the  varia- 
tions of  the  weight  speciSc  resistance,  and  to  determine  denBities  in 
addition,  when  the  volume  resistance  was  also  required.  The 
measurement  of  so  great  lengths  as  400  cm.  conld  bo  made  very 
accurately,  and,  therefore,  very  little  error  was  introduced.  In  nO' 
case  was  it  necessary  to  measure  the  section  in  connexion  with  the 
resistance. 

Let  I  =  original  length  of  the  test  wire  which  would  give  a  balance 
with  the  standard,  I'  ^  the  length  wbich  woold  give  a  balance  after 
applying  weight  to  it,  L  ^  the  original  length  betvreen  R  and  M 
before  applying  weight,  a  =  the  section  before  applying  weight,. 
L',  a>'  the  corresponding  values  after  applying  weight, 

a,  =  volume  specific  resistance, 
ar  =  weight  specific  resistance, 
B  =  resistance  between  the  points  P  and  Q  on  the  standard. 


Then,  since  the  sliding  contact  on  the  test  v 
till  the  resistance  is  equal  to  B„  we  have 


'.  is  always  adjusted' 


where  p  ^  density  before  applying  weight, 
P  =        „       after  „  „ 
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Bnt,  since  the  weight  of  the  length  between  the  two  fixed  marlcB, 
K  and  M,  on  the  wire,  remains  constant,  we  have — 
weight  = 


L., 

L'«.y 

up 

= 

i-- 

= 

t 

»,        I'  v 

Thus,  when  a  balance  has  been  fonnd,  it  is  only  necessaiT'  to 
measnre,  b;  means  of  the  scales  8]  S,  the  lengths  l'  and  L',  the  other- 
two,  Z  and  L,  having  been  read  before  the  weights  were  applied.  The 
ratio  of  the  weight  resistances  after  and  before  stretching  is  thas 
obtained.  If  the  ratio  of  the  volnme  resistances  is  required,  we  have 
a'nl'n  ^  a"^'!^^,  BO  that,  hy  cntting  off  soitablo  lengths  of  the  wire 
and  determining  their  densities,  we  get  a\jaf 

The  preliminary  trials  of  this  method  were  made  on  copper  wire 
with  the  help  of  ^r.  Hamilton  Wingate.  The  results  obtained  qnite 
agreed  with  what  Lord  Kelvin  first,  and  }£r.  Tomlinson  afterwardfl, 
foond,  that  the  mechanical  treatment  did  not  materially  aSect  the 
specific  resistanoe. 

Tettt  of  Steel  Wire. 

Pianoforte  steel  wire,  of  diameter  0'8  mm.,  waa  need,  and 
straightened  by  a  weight  of  11  lbs.  An  additional  4i2  lbs.  weight  was 
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Rutio      of      ..Pight 
Bpcoi£c     reaislauce 
with  weiglit  on  to 
weight  Bpecifio  re- 
liilatice  before  ap- 
plying anj  weight. 

Ratio      of     weight 

with  weight  OD  l« 
weight  specific  re- 
aiatoDce   after   the 
weight    ha«     been 
taken  off. 

Ratio     of     weight 
■peciSc  reaietaDt-e 
after  weigbt  was 
taken  oS  to  that 
before  any  weight 
waa  appplied. 

U 

l-OOOO 

10000 

l-OOOO 

66 

100B7 

1-0O34 

0-9993 

70 

I'OMl 

1-0046 

0-8994 

84 

10054 

1-0056 

0-9998 

93 

1-0064 

1-0067 

0-9997 

na 

1-0076 

1-0076 

0-9999 

12(5 

1-0091 

1-0095 

0-9996 

140 

1-0115 

1  -0110 

1-0004 

164 

1  0119 

1  0113 

1-0006 

168 

1  0130 

10129 

1-0000 

183 

1-0145 

1-0144 

l-OOOl 

1Q6 

1  0163 

1  -0105 

0-9999 
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Onm  of  Ktnlta  given  in  Coltmuu  2  uid  3. 


added,  and  a  balance  foond.     This  whs  then  taken  off,  and  a  balance 
again  taken. 

The  calcatations  from  these  readings  give  the  tomporarj  altera- 
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tiou  d{  specific  resistaace  dne  to  the  Btrain  cansed  bj  the  weight,  and 
the  permanent  alteration  dne  to  the  weight  having  been  applied  for 
about  ten  minutes,  and  then  taken  off.  This  Berieo  waa  continued  by 
making  enccesttiTe  additions  of  14  Ibe.  till  the  wire  broke,  which  it 
did  when  a  little  more  than  200  lbs.  had  been  added.  The  restdta 
obtained  for  one  of  fonr  aeries  are  given  in  the  table,  p.  293.  Thia 
■eriea  waa  chosen  because  more  intermediate  readings  bad  been  taken 
than  in  the  other  three.  All  four  t^^ed  at  the  common  points  within 
the  limits  of  accuracy  of  the  method. 

The  headings  of  the  colnmnn  sufficiently  explain  what  the  nnmben 
mean.  Column  4  shows  that  application  of  weight  up  to  84  lbs.  had 
the  effect  of  slightly  improving  the  permanent  electrical  quality  of 
the  steel.  When  more  than  84  lbs,  were  applied  the  conductivity 
was  found  to  diminish  again.  The  results  in  column  2  are  shown 
plotted  on  the  curves  in  Diagram  'A.  Columns  2  and  3  are  almost 
identical,  oa  shown  by  colamn  4,  which  is  the  ratio  of  the  two.  The 
nnmbets  in  colnmn  4  are,  within  the  occanicy  of  the  method,  practi- 
cally unity,  showing  that  there  has  been  no  permanent  alteration  of 
■pecifio  resistance.  With  regard  to  the  points  a,  a  in  each  carve, 
wblch  ore  out  to  the  amoant  of  5  in  10,000,  it  most  be  remarked 
that  these  were  tho  beginning  of  the  seoood  day's  experimenta.  It 
ms  impossible  ia  cb.ttj  out  a  whole  series  of  tests  in  one  day,  and, 
therefore,  the  wire  was  left  over  night  with  a  weight  of  14  lbs.  on  it. 

The  temporary  alteration  of  specific  resistance  in  the  case  of  steel 
ie  considerably  higher  than  the  temporary  or  permanent  alteration 
for  copper  ur  iron,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  results  given  for  these 
metolfl. 

Te»U  of  Copper  Wire. 

A  very  large  number  of  teste  were  made  on  the  effect  of  atretoh- 
ing  on  the  specific  resistance  of  copper  wire.  The  wire  was  the 
aome  material  as  that  need  for  tests  of  density,  bat  of  slightly 
smaller  diameter.    The  following  table  gives  the  resalts  of  one  set: — 


(1-) 


(2.) 


0-0000 

after  weight  iraa  takan  oS  to 
that    before   any    waiglit    wiu 
.ppUrf. 

l-OOOOO 

005 

0-99969 

0-5 

0-99985 

2-6 

1-00104 

6-5 

1-00415 

126 

1-00666 

lii-2 

1-00682 

22:1 

1-01083  (iibnormal) 
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In  this  table  the  percentage  stretchings  are  given  instead  of  the 
weights  producing  the  stretching,  as,  copper  being  so  soft,  the  effect 
of  the  weights  depends  altogether  on  .the  times  daring  which  they 
were  applied,  and  as  these  were  very  variable,  a  record  of  the 
weights  wonld  be  of  no  value.  For  example,  if  a  weight  were  put 
on,  and  allowed  to  hang  for  three  minutes,  then  taken  off,  and  a 
balance  imtnediately  found,  and  if  the  same  weight  be  again  put  on, 
left  for  another  three  minutes,  and  a  balance  again  found,  it  would 
be  considerablj  different  from  before,  showing  that  the  wire  had 
received  an  additional  stretching.  For  this  reason  it  is  advisable  to 
give  the  percentage  stretching  prodnced.  In  the  case  of  steel  wire  it 
was  quite  different,  as,  thronghout  all  the  series,  till  the  wire  was 
just  about  to  break,  the  elastic  limit  was  not  exceeded,  so  that  the 
wire  attained  its  ultimate  stretching  as  soon  as  the  weight  was  ap- 
plied. With  regard  to  this  table,  the  results  given  are  one  set  out 
of  a  great  many  which  agreed  very  closely,  ^  per  cent,  being 
the  greatest  variations  for  corresponding  stretchings ;  this  set  was 
chosen  as  having  one  peculiarity  veiy  well  marked.  This  is  with 
reference  to  the  high  valne  1*01083,  that  is,  an  increase  of  1  per  cent, 
for  a  stretching  of  22*3  per  cent.  The  wire  was  almost  at  breaking 
point,  and,  on  being  examined,  the  snrface  was  fonnd  to  contain 
numerous  cracks,  many  of  which  were  so  large  that  they  could  be 
easily  felt  by  the  fingers.  These  cracks  were  no  doubt  caused  by  the 
rapidity  of  stretching,  as  in  other  series  in  which  the  stretching  was 
conducted  more  slowly  they  were  not  so  apparent,  and  the  change  of 
specific  resistance  was  not  so  great. 

It  was  fonnd  quite  impossible  to  smoothe  out  all  the  little  deviations 
from  perfect  straightness  in  the  copper  wire.  Although  the  first 
14  lbs.  were  sufficient  to  keep  it  fairly  straight,  there  were  still  little 
irregularities  which  could  be  seen  with  the  eye.  Not  till  about  56  lbs. 
were  applied  were  these  quite  removed,  and  by  that  time  there  was 
also  considerable  stretching.  The  result  was  to  make  the  apparent 
initial  length  shorter  than  it  really  was,  and  therefore  the  specific 
resistance  seemed  to  diminish  at  first  with  the  addition  of  weight. 
After  the  irregularities  were  taken  out  by  stretching  the  length  ap- 
peared to  become  greater,  while  the  resistance  did  not  increase,  the 
result  being  that  the  specific  resistance  would  seem  to  have  dimin- 
ished. This  showed  itself  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  all  the  series, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  wire  as  to  straightness.  The 
values  0-99969,  0-99985  are  clearly  due  to  this.  It  might,  therefore, 
have  been  more  accurate  to  give  the  results,  taking  as  the  initial 
reading  the  lengths  after  the  irregularities  had  been  removed ;  but 
this  would  only  very  slightly  alter  the  values,  in  fact  by  ^\y  per  cent. 
Leaving  out  the  value  of  the  alteration  just  before  breaking,  wo 
find   in  all  our  trials  that  the  gi*eatest  increase  of  weight  specific 
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reaiBt&Dce  is  not  more  than  0'7  per  cent.  This  corroborates,  for  cop- 
per, very  well  what  Lord  Kelvin  found  in  his  first  cxperitDsnta  on 
this  subject.  Since  the  density  of  the  wire  diminisHes  by  0'3  per 
cent.,  the  increase  of  volume  specific  resistance  is  about  0'9  per  cent., 
a  result  somewhat  higher  than  Mr.  Tomlinson's  for  the  copper  which 
he  used,  as  he  got  06  per  cent,  for  the  mazimnm  valae.  We  assume 
that  the  latter  investigator  means  "  volume  specific  resistance  "  by  the 
term  "  specific  resistance  "  ;  otherwise  onr  results  would  agree  more 
nearly  with  his.  In  any  case,  it  seema  quite  certain  that,  in  copper, 
the  greatest  alteration  that  can  be  produced  by  any  mechanical  treat- 
ment is  not  more  than  would  be  pi-oduoed  by  a  rise  of  temperature  of 
3°  Centigrade. 

For  additional  tests  of  copper,  see  end  of  paper. 


Tedi  of  Soft  Iron  Wire. 

The  wire,  O'S  mm.  here  used  was  exceedingly  soft,  and  gave  very 
satisfactory  results.  This  metal  is  intermediate  in  properties  between 
copper  and  steel.  Whereas  in  copper  the  permanent  alteration  and 
stretching  begin  almost  simnltaneously  with  the  application  of 
weight,  and  in  steel  the  alteration  is  almost  altogether  temporary, 
that  is,  only  lasts  while  the  weight  is  on  the  wire,  in  soft  iron  wire 
there  is  both  a  temporary  and  permanent  alteration. 

The  same  length  of  wire  was  taken  as  for  copper  and  steel,  and 
weights  added  by  7  lbs.  each  time,  tests  being  made  after  each 
addition.  A  comparison  was  made  of  the  ratio  of  the  weight  specific 
resistance  with  weight  on  to  that  before  any  weight  wan  applied. 
This  gives  column  3  in  the  following  table,  and  shows  the  ratio  due 
to  the  sum  of  the  temporary  and  permanent  alterations. 


Botio    of   weight 

ance  with  n'cigbt 
on  (o  that  before 
unj  weight  was 
applied. 


000      1 

1-00000 

0  155     , 

1  00050 

0-21       1 

1 '00073 

1-7 

1  00128 

4  0 

1  00179 

8-0 

1-004E4 

CollUDQ  6. 


Bstio  of  weiglit 
epeciSc  re»Ut* 
ancewichweisht 
on  to  thnt  atWr  ' 


Ratio  of  Keight 
specific  resist- 
BDca  after  weight 
wuB  taken  off  to 
that  before  anj 
weight   WM   ap- 


■9!196i 
'999CU 
■00018 
00193 
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A  comparison  was  also  made  of  the  ratio  of  tho  weight  specific 
resistance  while  the  weight  was  on  with  that  immediately  after  the 
weight  was  taken  off.  The  results  are  given  in  column  4  of  the 
table.  Column  5,  which  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  results  of 
column  3  by  the  con-esponding  numbers  in  column  4,  gives  therefore 
the  permanent  alteration  duo  to  stretching.  In  this  table  both  the 
weights  and  the  percentage  stretchings  are  given,  as  it  was  found 
that  with  iron  the  difficulty  experienced  with  copper  of  continuous 
stretching  did  not  occur. 

In  order  to  test  if  there  was  any  more  permanent  stretching  after 
the  wire  had  been  allowed  to  rest  for  a  week,  another  series  of  tests  was 
made  on  the  same  wire  at  the  end  of  the  week,  readings  being  taken 
on  the  application  of  every  7  lbs.  as  before.  The  results  showed  that 
the  temporary  alteration  remained  the  same  as  before,  being  for 
49  lbs.  1*002234,  which,  as  will  be  seen  by  subtracting  column  4  from 
column  2  to  get  the  temporary  alteration,  the  result  being  for  49  lbs. 
1*00232,  shows  that  the  permanent  alteration  is  practically  constant 
after  the  first  series  of  stretchings. 

No  tests  have  been  loade  of  alloys  as  yet,  as  it  was  thought  more 
important  to  give  as  much  time  as  possible  to  obtaining  trustworthy 
results  for  pure  metals. 

The  conclusions  that  have  been  arrived  at  from  this  investigation 
are  that  no  mechanical  treatment,  such  as  stretching,  drawing 
through  holes  in  a  steel  plate,  twisting,  hammering,  or  combinations 
of  these,  all  of  which  were  tried,  had  any  appreciable  effect  on  the 
electrical  properties  of  copper,  iron,  or  steel. 

The  effect  of  annealiDg  was  also  tried  on  a  copper  wire  which  had 
already  been  very  much  stretched.  The  wire  was  cai^efuUy  heated  to 
redness  by  means  of  a  lamp  all  along  its  length,  and  a  test  then  made. 
This  was  not  found  to  bring  its  resistance  back  to  its  original  value 
however. 

As  contrasted  with  the  small  effect  that  mechanical  treatment  has 
on  the  electrical  properties  of  metals,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the 
great  influence  even  a  trace  of  impurity  in  the  metal  has.  For  this 
purpose  we  include  a  table  taken  from  Lord  Kelvin's  paper  on 
**  Analytical  and  Synthetical  Attempts  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
Differences  of  Electrical  Conductivity  discovered  in  Wires  of  nearly 
Pure  Copper  "  (vol.  2,  '  Math,  and  Phys.  Papers  ').  This  table  (p.  299) 
gives  an  analysis,  made  by  Professor  Hofmann  for  Lord  Kelvin,  of 
several  specimens  of  copper,  and  also  their  conducting  powers. 

From  this  table  we  see  that  an  impurity  of  \  per  cent,  lowers  the 
conducting  power  by  as  much  as  5^  per  cent.,  and  that  the  conduct- 
ing power  lupidly  becomes  enormously  lower  for  increase  in  the  im- 
purities, 1*2  i  per  cent,  of  the  latter  bringing  down  by  40  per  cent,  of 
its  value  when  pure. 
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QuaUUtiTe 

PowenUge  of 

Amount  of 

meuura. 

copper. 

42-0 

Copper,  iron,  nickel, 
arwnio,  oxygen 

08-76 

1-24 

Copper,  iron,  nickel, 
oijgen 

0-8 

Copper,   iron,   nickel 
(doubtful),  oiTeeu 

99-G3 

0  M 

(doubtful),  oiygen 

102-0 

Copper,  iron,  oxjgen 

99 -D 

0-10 

Uenewed  Test  on  Copper  Wire  made  after  the  Paper  loaa  written. 

This  Beriea  wu  made  in  order  to  find  if,  after  the  wire  had  been 
stretched  almost  to  bivokiog  and  allowed  to  atand,  there  would  be 
any  more  permanent  alteration  of  specific  resistance  dne  to  renewed 
application  of  weight.  First  of  all,  a  series  of  stretchings  was  given 
to  the  wire,  as  in  the  former  teste  of  the  same  wire.  Colnmn  2  of  the 
following  Table  A  was  thos  obtained,  and  will  be  found  to  agree  very 
well  with  colnmn  2  given  onder  "Teats  of  Copper  Wire"  in  the 
former  series. 

This  wire  was  then  tested  bj  applying  snccessiTO  weights,  the 
readings  being  taken  with  iveight  on  and  also  after  the  weight  had 
been  taken  off.  Colnmna  (2)  and  (3)  of  Table  B  give  the  resnlts  of 
these  testa.  Column  (2)  shows  the  ratio  of  the  weight  specific 
resistance  with  the  weight  on  to  that  before  the  weights  were 
applied  for  the  second  series.  Colnmn  (3)  gives  the  ratio  with 
weight  off  to  that  before  the  weights  were  applied.  Colnmn  (2) 
therefore  shows  the  permanent  and  temporary  alteration,  and  (3) 
flbowR  the  permanent  alteration.  There  was,  however,  still  a 
slight  permanent  stretobing,  which  accounts  for  the  small  increases 
shown  in  Colnmn  (3).  The  resnlts  showed  that  when  tliere  was  no 
permanent  stretching  application  of  weight  only  cansed  temporary 
alteration  of  weight  specific  resistance. 

The  unmbers  in  colnmns  (2)  of  Tables  A  and  B  when  plotted  on 
curved  paper,  with  (for  A)  percentage  stretchings  as  ordinates,  and 
weight  specifio  resistances  aa  absoiBsge,  and  (for  B)  weights  applied 
as  ordinates,  give  practically  straight  lines.  This  shows  that  the 
permanent  alteration  of  specific  reaistanoe  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  stretching,  and  the  temporary  alteration  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  weight  applied. 
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Table  A. 


(2.) 


.   .                                       Batio  of  weight  tpeoifio  renatance 
v^v                                           after  stretchiiig  to  that  before 
Percentage  stretching.                           stretching. 

0-04                                                   1-000000 

0-04 

1-000037 

1-82 

1-000711 

4-7 

1-002463 

9-06 

1003776 

16-63 

1007128 

21-98 

Tablo  B. 

1010363 

(1.) 

Tti^t  sppliad 

in  lbs. 
aToirdapois. 

14 

(2) 
Batio  of  we^;ht  apecifio  re- 

sutanoe  with  weight  o» 

to  that  before  apidying 

weight. 

1-00000 

(8.) 
Batio  of  weight  ipeeiflo  n- 
natance  with  wdght  off 
to  that  before  applying 
weight. 

1-00000 

28 

1-00487 

1-00000 

56 

100131 

1-00000 

70 

100185 

1-00005 

R4 

1-00237 

100010 

98 

100283 

1-00090 

" The  Action  of  Gravity  upon  Bacterium  Zopfiu^  By  RuBERT 
BOYOE,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology, 
University  College,  London,  and  A.  Ernest  Evans,  M.B., 
C.M.,  Glasgow.  Communicated  by  Professor  Victor 
HoRSLEY,  F.R.S.  Received  February  7, — Read  February 
23,  1893.* 

(From  the  Pathological  Laboratory  of  UniTersity  College,  London.) 

[Plates  1  and  2.] 

In  May,  1892,  Mr.  Walter  Spencer  handed  over  to  us  the  body  of 
a  cat  in  which  he  had  discovered  a  doable  otitis  media.  Some  of  the 
pus  was  immediately  inoculated  upon  gelatine,  and  two  days  later  it 
was  seen  that  the  gelatine  along  the  8ti*eak  had  liquefied,  whilst  the 
rest  of  the  surface  of  the  non-liquefied  gelatine  was  covered  by  a 

*  Of  the  numerous  photographs  illustrating  this  paper,  only  fire  of  the  more 
typical  ones  are  reproduced,  namely,  figs.  10,  12, 14,  23,  28.  It  has  been  thought 
better,  howerer,  to  preserve  the  original  numeration  in  the  text,  as  the  original 
photographs  can  be  consulted  if  necessary. 
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T^nlar  growth  of  delicate  white  filaments.  Be-inooolation  proTed 
the  presence  of  more  than  onemicro-oi^nism.bDtwesoon  sncceeded 
in  isoUting  one  which  did  not  liqnefy  the  gelatine,  and  vhtoh  pre- 
sented the  exceedingly'  characteristic  feather-like  appearance  well 
known  to  belong  to  Bncteriain  Zogfii.  We  Meio  eBpecially  stmck  hy 
the  beantifnl  regnlar  upward  growth  of  the  filaments  npon  the 
gelatine  earface,  for  whether  we  placed  the  tubes  with  their  month 
pointing  upwards  or  downwards  there  appeared  the  same  definite 
growth,  provided  the  tubes  were  kept  in  a  nearly  vertical  position. 
We  accordingly  immediately  commenced  an  investigation,  which  we 
hoped  might  throw  some  light  npon  the  meaning  of  this  very  definite 
symmetrical  growth.  With  this  end  in  view  we  first  investigated  the 
action  of  light,  bnt  whether  we  grew  the  bacterium  in  the  light  or  in 
the  dark,  the  syiiuiietry  remained  the  same.  We  now  began  to  ob- 
serve, however,  that  tubes  which,  sfter  inoonlation,  were  kept  in  a 
horizontal  position  exhibited  an  irregular  growth.  It  therefore 
occurred  to  ns  to  test  the  action  of  gravity,  and  we  found  in  effect  that 
revolving  inoculated  test>tubes  slowly  upon  the  clinostat*  produced 
irregular  growths,  whilst  centrifugal  force  induced,  like  gravity,  a 
regnlar  growth.  Bacterium  Zopfii  was  therefore  negatively  geotropic. 
These  phenomena,  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  more  recent  experi- 
ment npon  the  chemotactic  and  phy  siotactic  properties  of  protoplasm — 
properties  which  appear  already  to  throw  very  considerable  light  npon 
certain  pathological  pnJblems — have  led  us  to  venture  to  record  in 
detail  our  observations. 

Bacterium  Zopfii  was  accidentally  discovered  by  Kurthf  in  the 
alimentary  trnct  of  the  hen  in  1883,  and  his  description  of  the  micro- 
organism, furnished  from  Zopf's  laboratory,  remains  the  standard 
one.  In  1885  Professor  CrookshankJ  obtained  from  the  air  in  Johne's 
laboratory  an  organism  which  he  named  Bacillus  figurant  on  account 
of  its  characteristically  figured  growth  npon  gelatine  and  agar;  it 
proved  to  be  identical  with  Kurth's  bacillus.  Lastly,  as  previously 
mentioned,  we  obtained  our  growth  from  the  middle  ear  of  the  cat. 
These  observations  make  it  very  probable  that  Bacterium  Zopfii  has  a 
wide  distribution,  but  whether  it  is  pathogenic  or  not  is  still  uncertain. 
We  will,  however,  return  to  this  point  later  on. 

Bacterium  Zopfii  is  pleomorphic  ;  it  is  a  slender  organism  of  about 
the  same  diameter  as  Bacillw  anthrads,  and  its  segments  are  of  very 
variable  length.  It  occurs  in  the  dissociated  motile  state,  the 
elements  being  actively  movable  coccal,   bacteroid,   bacillary,  and 

•  We  desire  to  eipren  our  thanks  to  Profewor  Oliver  for  not  only  the  nw  of  this 
Euid  other  initrumenU,  but  tho  for  bie  friendly  criticism  tnd  advic*  during  tbe 
lentnrch. 

t  '  Bot.  Zeitnng,'  1883. 

t  '  Lancet,'  1885. 
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twisted  forms ;  the  degree  of  spirillation  in  the  latter  motile  forms, 
however,  appears  onlj  very  slight,  and  we  have  not,  as  yet,  encoun- 
tered the  prononnced  spirilla  seen  in  Gladothrix,  It  occurs  in  non- 
motile  filaments  of  great  length,  which  may  be  unsegmented  or  seg- 
mented. A  very  striking  feature  of  these  filaments  is  their  proneness 
to  twist,  to  weave  themselves  into  striking  patterns,  and  to  form 
aggregating  zoogleaform  masses,  of  equally  curious  shapes.  The 
segments  of  the  filaments  may  occur  in  the  form  of  cocci,  bacteria, 
bacilli,  vibrios,  spirilla,  and  spirochastad  and  in  the  various  double 
forms  of  these.  Knrth  grew  the  organism  in  broth  and  on  gelatine, 
and  obtained  in  the  former  the  motile  and  long  filamentous  forms, 
whilst  the  twisted  varieties  appeared  wanting :  this  we  likewise  have 
noted.  In  gelatine  he  found  that  it  caused  an  imperceptible  amount 
of  liquefaction  and  grew  out  in  a  radiate  manner,  and  formed  charac- 
teristic spirals.  Crookshank  grew  it  upon  agar,  and  obtained  a 
feather-like  growth  which  he  figures ;  this,  however,  we  have  always 
failed  to  obtain  upon  that  medium.  Kurth  drew  attention  to  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  organism  to  changes  in  temperature,  to  the 
hindering  action  of  the  air,  and  to  the  great  necessity  for  plenty  of 
oxygen. 

The  Growth  of  Bacterium  Zopfii  upon  Gelatiiic. 

For  our  experiments  we  have  always  erapfoyed  the  10  per  cent, 
gelatine  possessing  a  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline  reaction,  but  we  have 
found  no  appreciable  difference  whether  the  organism  was  grown  on 
gelatine  with  faintly  alkaline  or  acidic  reactions.  We  use  the  ordinary 
culture-tubes,  Petri  boxes,  and  a  method  of  plate  glass  culture  which 
we  have  found  exceptionally  useful.  This  method  consists  in  placing 
a  small  piece  of  moist  cotton  wool  in  the  bottom  of  a  test-tube  large 
enough  to  hold  the  ordinary  1x3  inch  micro-slide ;  the  test-tube  is 
plugged,  and  the  whole  sterilised  in  the  steam  steriliser  at  120°  for 
20  minutes.  When  cooled,  a  thin  uniform  layer  of  sterilised  gelatine 
is  very  readily  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  slide  in  the  test-tube, 
which  remains  horizontal,  by  means  of  the  balloon  pipette  of  Pasteur : 
there  is  no  fear  of  contamination.  The  test-tube  is  plugged  and 
capped  to  prevent  drying,  and  the  slide  is  then  always  ready  for 
inoculation.  When  a  streak  culture  has  been  made  upon  the  gelatine 
surface,  and  it  is  desired  to  examine  the  growth,  the  slide  is  removed 
and  placed  in  slightly  diluted  spirit  for  a  few  hours,  to  fix  the  growth 
and  extract  the  salts.  The  slide  is  then  carefully  dried,  stained  for  a 
few  seconds  in  gentian  violet,  washed  with  Gram's  iodine,  and  nearly 
decolorised  in  spirit,  again  dried,  mounted  in  Canada  balsam,  and 
covered  with  a  sufficiently  long  cover- slip.  By  this  method  there 
is  the  least  possible  disturbance  of  the  growth,  and  all  oar  micro- 
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photographs  have  been  taken  from  plates  so  prepared.  The  organism 
caa  always,  however,  be  readily  examined  npon  these  gelatine  slides 
without  fixing  or  staining. '  The  method  of  cover-alip  impressions  we 
have  fonnd  not  applicable  in  our  case,  as  the  growth  is  firmly 
embedded  in  the  gelatine ;  it  is  nsefnl,  however,  in  the  case  of  agar. 
For  reasons  which  will  he  given  later,  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
under  the  microscope  the  ordinary  test-tabe  growths  in  situ  in  the 
gelatine.  For  this  purpose  we  rapidly  warm  the  test-tube  to  just  pm* 
dnce  liqoefaction  of  the  surface  of  the  gelatine  in  contact  with  the 
glass,  and  then  slide  it  ont  npon  a  glass  plate;  a  cover-slip  is 
placed  over  the  surface  of  the  growth,  and  it  can  then  be  examined. 
Another  method  which  we  have  employed,  and  one  again  which  does 
not  lead  to  any  disturbance  of  the  growth,  is  the  well  known  method 
of  drop  cnltares,  but  employing  gelatine  instead  of  a  flnid  medium. 

Fig.  1  is  a  photograph  of  a  36  honra'  growth  upon  gelatine,  the 
result  of  a  streak  inoculation  (see  also  fig.  12).  The  tube  was  kept 
vertical.  It  is  the  characteristic  growth,  i.e.,  lines  passing  outwards 
and  upwards  at  an  angle  of  about  45° :  the  appearance  is  typically 
pinnate.  In  connexion  with  these  vertical  streak  cultures  we  have 
noticed  this  very  curious  phenomenon,  that  no  matter  how  crooked  our 
original  streak  may  be,  yet  the  growth  seems  to  form  a  new  perfectly 
median  axis  for  itself,  from  which  the  rami  start;  further,  if  instead 
of  a  vertical  streak  we  make  three  or  four  streaks  npon  the  surface  of 
the  gelatine  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  teat-tube,  the 
growth  still  tends  to  form  a  median  line.  These  facta,  coupled  with  onr 
microscopic  observations,  pointed  out  to  us  that  we  might  possibly  be 
dealing  with  a  branching  phase  similar  to  that  met  with  in  Clado- 
thrue  dichotow-a;  and,  indeed,  if  we  refer  to  Zopf's*  drawings  of  Clado- 
thrix  we  do  recognize  a  pinnate  arrangement  of  the  so-called  false 
branches  of  the  filamentous  organism.  Billett  has  termed  this 
branched  state  the  "  filamentous,"  meaning  thereby  the  "  etat  d'ac- 
croissement  proprement  dit  de  la  plante ;"  he  has  described  it  in 
Cladolhrix,  Bacterium  paratlticttm,  B.  laminarim,  B.  mem,  B.  Balbiani, 
and  B.  osteophilum.  In  Bacterium  Zopfii  we  shall  regard  the  branch- 
ing growths  as  corresponding  to  the  "  filamentous  phase." 

We  soon  found  that  we  did  not  always  obtaip  the  characteristic 
growth,  even  in  the  test-tnbe ;  not  only  had  the  degree  of  sloping,  as 
mentioned  in  the  commencement,  a  considerable  effect  npon  its 
regolarity,  but  the  temperature  also  exercises  a  marked  effect.  We 
obtained  the  best  growths  in  a  temperature  of  about  21°  C.  kept 
constant.  In  this  way  a  perfect  growth  might  be  obtained  in 
24  hours,  whilst  if  that  portion  of  the  teat-tube  which  corresponded 

"  Soheok'g  '  Handbuch  der  Botanili.' 

t  '  Conlrib.  1 1'titado  de  la  Moiphologie  el  da  IKTeloppement  de*  Bsct^Hacees.' 
Puis,  1890. 
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to  the  back  of  tlie  gelatine  was  painted  black,  growth  was  still  faster 
and  might  cover  the  surface  in  12  hours.  On  the  other  hand  we 
found  accidentally  that  a  reflecting  surface  retarded  the  growth. 
These  latter  phenomena  we  attributed  to  differences  of  radiation. 

When  next  we  directed  our  attention  to  the  gelatine  cultures  on 
glass  plates  and  in  Petri  boxes,  we  encountered  a  still  greater  number 
of  irregularities.  Upon  the  glass  slides  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
gelatine  we  never  obtained  a  good  negatively  geotropic  g^wth ;  the 
usual  condition  was  the  irregularly  branched  appearance  seen  in 
figs.  15  and  16  under  a  low  power.  For  the  reasons  of  this  we  are 
still  at  a  loss,  unless  it  be  the  increased  resistance  of  the  gelatine.  In 
the  Petri  boxes  with  a  thickness  of  gelatine  varying  from  ^  to 
1  inch,  or  even  more,  we  obtained  some  instructive  results.  We 
never  succeeded  in  getting  symmetrical  pinnate  gpx)wths  on  the 
surface  comparable  to  those  in  tesk- tubes;  but  that  we  obtained 
evidence  of  geotropism  is  manifest  from  the  photographs,  figs.  2,  3,  4, 
5.  In  figs.  2  and  4  vertical  streaks  had  been  made;  in  fig.  3,  a 
circular  streak ;  and  in  ^g.  5,  a  cross.  The  time  occupied  in  the 
formation  of  these  growths  was  relatively  very  much  longer  than  in 
the  case  of  test-tubes ;  moreover  the  filaments  upon  the  surface  lurely 
possessed  the  delicate  character  of  that  obtained  in  test-tube 
cultures;  they  had,  in  fact,  as  we  shall  subsequently  see,  the 
character  of  zoogleaform  threads.  In  fig.  6  a  horizontal  streak  has 
been  made,  and  although  the  glass  dish  was  kept  vertical,  an  irre- 
gular growth  has  extended  for  an  equal  distance  both  above  and 
below  the  horizontal  line;  Bacterium  Zopfii  may,  in  fact,  readily 
extend  downwards  upon  a  surface,  but  it  always  does  so  in  irregular 
masses.  These  results  disappointed  us  at  first,  until  on  closer  ex- 
amination we  found  that  in  every  case  parallel  threads  passed  into  the 
gelatine  almost  invariably  at  the  common  angle  of  45°.  These  geo- 
tropic threads  had  formed  just  as  quickly  as  those  found  on  the 
surface  of  the  gelatine  in  the  case  of  test-tube  cultures  ;  indeed, 
so  rapid  is  their  growth  into  the  gelatine  that  they  may  extend  a 
distance  of  J  to  1  inch  in  12  houi'S.  The  symmetrical  ingrowing 
into  the  gelatine  we  had  also  observed  in  the  case  of  test-tube 
cultures  where  the  growth  upon  the  surface  had  been  retarded  by 
lowness  of  temperature,  whilst  painting  the  test-tube  black  in  the 
manner  previously  referred  to  appeared  to  still  farther  increase  the 
inward  growth.  Fig.  7  is  a  view  of  the  haclc  of  an  early  growth  to 
show  the  i*egular  ingrowing  tendency ;  but  photographs  of  the  more 
perfect  cases  are  impossible  owing  to  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the 
filaments ;  fig.  5  is  a  later  stage  of  7.  In  fig.  6  the  ingrowing  is 
partially  seen,  and,  as  fast  as  the  growth  extended  upon  the  surface, 
fresh  rami  projected  symmetrically  into  the  gelatine.  We  noticed  in 
some  cases  that  the  filaments,  after  having  penetrated  the  gelatine 
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a.nd  come  in  contact  witli  the  glass  surface,  might  branch  and  be 
deflected  back  parallel  to  the  ingrowing  rami. 

Qrowih  upon  Agar. — ^As  stated  above,  we  have  never  obtained  a 
symmetrical  growth  in  or  upon  this  medium  with  or  without  glycer- 
ine. The  growth  is  that  figured  in  photograph  10.  It  takes  place 
slowly,  and  the  margins  are  irregular,  being  formed  of  scattered 
clumps  of  the  bacterium. 

Qrowth  upon  Potato, — Fig.  9  represents  a  potato  culture ;  the  faintly 
yellowish- white  growth  is  observed  to  have  no  definite  geotropic 
arrangement.  The  potato,  it  will  be  observed,  appears  black ;  this 
has  been  produced  by  means  of  iodine,  a  method  which  we  have  em- 
ployed with  success  in  demonstrating  delicate  growths  upon  potato 
surfaces. 

Growth  in  Broth, — In  broth  abundant  flocculi  are  formed. 

Growth  in  Animals. — ^We  have  recorded  how  this  micro-organism 
was  first  discovered  by  Kurth  in  the  alimentary  tract  of  the  hen ; 
whilst  in  our  own  case  it  was  present  in  very  great  abundance  in  the 
pus  of  both  the  middle  ears  of  the  cat.  It  is  just  possible  that  in 
the  latter  (present)  case  the  microbe  gained  access  to  the  ear  by  the 
Eustachian  tube,  and  therefore  that  the  bacterium  was  originally  in 
the  mouth.  It  is  conceivable,  therefore,  that  it  may,  in  common  with 
the  numerous  other  Gladothrix  forms,  be  of  more  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  mouth  than  is  suspected.  We  have,  however,  made  no  observ- 
ation upon  this  point.  We  inoculated  two  rabbits  subcutaneonsly 
without  result,  and  in  another  case  the  third  of  a  test-tube  full  of  a 
broth  culture  was  injected  into  the  peritoneum  with  like  lack  of 
success.     These  few  experiments,  however,  prove  little. 

The  Action  of  Oxygen  and  Carbonic  Acid  Gaa  upon  Bacterium 
Zopfii. — ^We  have  already  brought  forward  sufficient  facts  to  show  how 
sensitive  this  micro-organism  is  to  changes  of  temperature.  Fig.  II 
represents  a  three  days  old  growth  in  a  test-tube  kept  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  carbonic  acid  gas;  there  is  simply  thickening  of  the 
original  streak.  Control  test-tubes  which  were  placed  in  oxygen  at 
the  same  time  exhibited  well  marked  symmetrical  g^wths  from 
12  to  24  hours.  Further,  if  the  tube  in  which  the  g^wth  had  been 
inhibited  by  the  CO3  were  transferred  to  oxygen,  a  symmetrical 
growth  occurred,  as  in  fig.  12. 

The  Action  of  the  Spectrum  upon  the  Growth  of  Bacterium  Zopfii.*— 
By  means  of  a  Zeiss  sub-stage  spectroscope  a  large  spectrum  was 
projected  through  the  micro-photographic  camera  and  focussed  upon 
a  Petri  box  of  gelatine,  across  which  a  streak  inoculation  was  made. 
From  our  results  so  far  with  gelatine  or  agar  we  can  only  say  that 

*  For  asBistance  in  these  experiments  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Fakirji  Surreyor, 
-who,  with  one  of  us,  is  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  action  of  the  spectrum  upon 
the  pathogenic  organisms. 
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the  growth  does  not  appear  to  be  afEected  by  any  of  the  coloars. 
Some  of  those  who  have  seen  oar  results  think  there  is  more  growth 
towards  the  blue  end ;  others,  on  the  other  hand,  towards  the  red 
end.     We  oorselves  have  come  to  no  definite  conclnsion  as  yet. 

Microscopic  Characters  of  the  Cultures  in  the  various  Nutrient  Media. 
— The  series  of  photographs  which  illustrate  these  points  have  been 
fixed  and  stained  in  the  gelatine,  as  previously  mentioned.  We  have 
divided  them  into  three  groups.  The  first  group,  figs.  15  to  20,  repi*e- 
Beni  the  filamentous  phase  of  the  early  growth;  fig.  17,  for  example, 
representing  the  long  segments  observed  in  the  rapidly  growing 
pinnate  filaments.  Groups  II  and  III  quickly  follow  upon  the  first. 
Group  II,  figs.  21  to  23,  we  venture  to  call  the  skein  phase^  which  we 
think  corresponds  to  the  4tat  enchevetre  of  Billet.  Group  III,  figs.  24 — 
31,  we  think  represent  the  zooglea  phase.  There  jet  remains  a  fourth 
group,  which  we  have  not  represented,  and  in  which  the  segments 
live  an  independent  existence  (as  partly  shown  in  fig.  18)  and  very 
often  are  freely  motile.  We  would  call  this  the  dissociated  phase^  the 
dtat  dissocie  of  Billet.  We  have  in  this  system  of  gronp  phase  division, 
therefore,  followed  Billet.*  Whether  this  is  a  reasonable  method  of 
division  will  have  to  be  judged  from  our  photographs,  from  certain 
peculiarities  exhibited  by  the  above-mentioned  gronps,  and  lastly 
and  chiefly  from  further  examples. 

In  figs.  15  and  16,  Zeiss  obj.,  mm.  75  without  eyepiece,  the  original 
streak  of  inoculation  and  the  branches  which  spring  from  it  are  seen. 
The  streak  presents  interesting  peculiarities.  Very  slight  liquefac- 
tion of  the  gelatine  may  be  observed  in  it,  and  then  very  commonly 
swarming  obtains;  as  previously  mentioned,  the  motile  segments  may 
vary  very  greatly  in  length.  In  the  figures  in  question  clumps  of 
bsbcilli  occupy  the  central  streak.  In  some  cases,  however,  long- 
zooglea-like  twisted  masses,  like  those  seen  in  fig.  25,  run  straight 
along  this  streak,  it  thus  appearing  as  if  their  direction  had  been 
determined  by  the  inoculating  needle.  In  other  cases  the  central 
streak  is  a  mass  of  round  zoogleaform  collections.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  micro-photographs  in  the  first  group  afford  very  little  evi- 
dence of  the  negatively  geotropic  tendency  of  the  filaments,  only  the 
slight  amount  depicted  in  fig.  15  being  often  seen.  The  thicker 
branches  in  figs.  15  and  16,  and  all  the  branches  in  figs.  24  and  25, 
have  assumed  the  zoogleaform  condition.  The  microscopic  picture 
presented  by  the  rapidly  growing  pinnate  form  differs  very  markedly 
from  these ;  in  it  neai^ly  all  the  fibres  in  the  field  run  parallel  to  one 
another,  the  microscopic  picture  then  quite  coinciding  with  the 
microscopic  appearance  seen,  say,  in  ^g.  1  or  14.  In  the  pinnate 
forms  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  fibres  in  the 
central  line  as  well  as  to  follow  out  the  mode  of  branching ;  this  is> 

•  Loe,  cii. 
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■  cliieflf  owing  to  the  filaments  slightly  bQrrowing  into  the  gelatine. 
The  filaments  m&j  be  very  long  and  anbranched,  bat  when  branching 
does  occnr  it  appears  to  be  brought  aboat  as  in  Cladothrix  by  the 
deflection  of  a  segment  to  one  side  and  snbsequent  growth.  Soon  after 
they  are  formed  the  longslender  rami  exhibit  a  remarkable  proneness 
to  twist  and  to  segment,  and  then  to  pass  into  the  zoogleaform  or,  less 
commonly,  into  the  Bkeiu  phases.  The  twiatiiig  is  very  striking,  and 
Bome  idea  of  it  can  be  gathered  from  figs.  19,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30. 
In  none  of  these  photos  is  the  spirilliform  twist  of  single  filaments 
shown ;  it  is,  however,  exceedingly  com.mon ;  the  spiral  is  neverthe- 
less seen  in  the  zoOglea  phases,  figs.  25,  26,  30.  There  are,  therefore, 
twists  in  the  horizontal  plane,  and  spirilliform  twi&ts.  Concerning 
these  twists  it  appears  very  remarkable  that  the  majority  appear  to 
turn  mmardi,  that  is,  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  hands  of  th» 
clock.  To  this  point  we  will  retam  when  diecnsaing  the  geotropism. 
It  will  be  gathered  from  the  above  and  from  the  photos  that  the 
segments  may  exhibit  the  "form  phates"  long  ago  laid  stress  npOQ 
by  ZopE  and  Lankeater;  we  need  not,  therefore,  dwell  npon  them. 
The  spiral  is  a  striking  feature  in  all  gelatine  preparations,  but  is 
only  slightly  marked  in  agar,  whilst  we  have  not  as  yet  observed  it 
in  broth ;  bnt,  we  may  add,  we  have  not  examined  a  snfficieat 
nnmbsr  of  these  latter  specimens. 

Skein  Fkases. — The  meaning  which  we  wish  to  convey  in  this  name 
is  set  forth  in  figs.  21,  22,  and  23.  We  lay  no  stress  upon  it,  bnt  the 
term  is  convenient,  for  it  is  the  form  which  can,  we  think,  always 
be  seen  npon  agar  and  stiff  gelatine.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  qnite 
unlike  the  zoogleaform  phase.  The  filaments  composing  it  are  not 
held  together  by  a  common  cementing  sabstance,  but  are  formed  by 
plaits  taking  place  in  the  coarse  of  a  filament,  as  seen  in  figs.  21  and 
19.  Fig.  23  from  an  agar  cnttnre  will  at  once  recall  the  mednsiforu 
appearance  of  the  anthrax  growth.  Its  formation  appears  to  be  very 
closely  related  to  the  stijhesi  of  the  medinm  npon  which  it  is  grow- 
ing, and  appears  always  to  occur  upon  the  aurface  of  the  medium;  the 
skeins  are  usually  moist,  and  to  the  eye  present  a  glistening  frosted 
appearance. 

Zoogleaform  Fhaiet. — This  is  the  phase  one  commonly  sees  npon 
gelatine,  and  its  striking  appearance  ia  well  represented  in  figs. 
24 — 31.  Zoogleas  are  said  to  result  from  either  the  aggregation  of 
dissociated  elements  or  from  the  multiplication  of  segments  which 
remain  where  they  are  formed,  being  held  together  by  a  common 
cementing  sabstance.  Of  the  former  mode  of  formation  we  have  no 
experience,  and  we  ventnre  to  think  that  it  is  not  common.  If  one 
tnms  to  the  descriptions  of  the  higher  bacteria,  the  impression  is 
gained  that  the  sooglea  masses  have  resulted  from  local  multiplica- 
tion ;  that  this  is  so  in  Baeterium  Zcpfii  the  photographs  show,  aa 
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well  as  the  experiment  of  mixing  a  small  quantity  of  the  bacterium 
in  liqnefied  sterile  gelatine  and  then  pouring  it  into  a  Petri  dish  ;  in 
the  latter  case  numerous  zoogleaform  colonies  develop  in  the  solid 
gelatine,  and  send  out  branches'  which  ramify  in  all  directions.  The 
branching  zooglea  of  Cladothrix  dichotoma,  commonly  known  as  Zooglea 
ramigeray  follows  closely  the  arrangement  and  branching  of  the 
filamentous  stage ;  similarly,  the  ^'  linear,  globose,  arborescent,  reti- 
cular, and  tesselated  aggregations"  of  the  Bacterium  rubescens  of 
Lankester  probably  repi'esent  local  cell  aggregation.  As  our  figures 
show,  the  mode  of  aggregation  leads  to  various  forms,  but  they 
usuallj  possess  one  feature  in  common,  and  that  is  spirillation,  and  a 
large  number  may  be  aptly  compared  to  the  twisted  strands  of  a  rope. 
The  segments  of  which  they  are  composed  are  small  bacteroid  or 
coccal  forms,  and  they  appear  to  be  formed  by  the  deflection  and 
division  of  the  minute  segments  into  which  the  original  single 
filaments  break  up.  They  rapidly  follow  the  filamentous  growth  in 
the  symmetrical  pinnate  cultivations ;  like  the  filaments  which  pre- 
cede them,  they  assume  the  geotropic  position.  They  may  extend 
great  lengths  and  be  quite  nnbranched,  or  branching  may  occur  as  in 
figs.  30  and  81.  Like  the  filaments,  they  form  in  the  gelatine;  we 
have  not  observed  them  in  agar  or  broth.  In  fig.  31  a  sarcina-like 
arrangement  of  the  segments  is  seen ;  this  is  of  interest,  because,  as 
Billet  has  pointed  out,  the  sarcina  of  the  lower  bacteria  probably  is 
the  representative  of  the  zoi3glea  phase  of  the  higher  bacteria. 

Upon  the  Fhenomenon  of  Negative  Geotropism  exhibited  by  Bacterium 

Zopfii. 

If  a  tube  of  gelatine  is  inoculated  with  a  streak  culture  and  kept  in 
a  nearly  vertical  position,  a  regular  pinnate  growth  will,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  be  obtained,  identical  with  fig.  1.  If  a  series  of 
such  tubes  are  placed  at  intermediate  positions  between  the  vertical 
and  horizontal,  it  will  be  found  that  the  growths  become  more  and 
more  irregular  as  the  horizontal  is  reached.  These  results  we  have 
repeatedly  obtained  since  May,  1892.  But  apparent  failures  do 
occur :  e.g.,  if  the  gelatine  is  too  stiff,  an  irregular  growth  results,  as 
in  the  case  of  agar,  although  the  tube  is  kept  vertical ;  microscopic 
examination  of  these  irregular  growths  shows  the  skein  phase.  Simi- 
larly, if  the  temperature  is  low  the  symmetry  is  greatly  interfered 
with.  Experiments  in  the  same  manner  with  Petri  boxes  give,  when 
sloped,  the  appearance  already  noticed  in  figs.  2  to  7.  The  pinnate 
growth  is,  in  these  cases,  not  so  striking  on  the  surface  as  with  test- 
tube  cultures,  but,  as  we  have  previously  remarked,  the  filaments 
which  penetrate  the  gelatine  ran  a  perfectly  parallel  course  upwards, 
at  an  angle  of  about  45^,  into  the  substance  of  the  gelatine;  the  same 
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phenomenon  may  be  obeerred  in  iest-tnbee,  especially  when  the 
growth  npon  the  Bnrface  tends  to  be  irregnlar.  If  the  Petri  boxes 
are  kept  horizontal,  the  surface  of  the  gelatine  is  soon  covered  with 
a  qnite  nniform  growth,  in  which,  if  rami  can  be  distinguished,  they 
take  no  partitinlar  direction.  If,  instead  of  these  boxes,  glass  plate 
cnltares  are  made,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  coating  of  gelatine 
is  necessarily  thin,  a  pinnate  gi-owth  with  rami  at  the  angle  of  abont 
45'  IB  serer  obtained.  The  chance  of  getting  a  symmetrical  growth 
npon  a  large  flat  surface  is  therefore  mnch  less  than  in  the  case  of  a 
test-tnhe.  The  explanation  is  difficult.  In  the  test-tnbe,  the  surface 
of  the  gelatine  has  a  slight  curvature,  and  one  often  notices  that 
towards  the  edge  of  the  Petri  dishes,  where  the  gelatine  is  also 
slightly  curved,  the  growth  is  more  regular.  Inequalities  on  the 
surface  of  the  gelatine  do  canse  alterations  in  the  direction  of  the 
rami,  and  in  some  cases  a  few  of  the  branches  on  this  account  appear 
to  take  a  positive  geotropio  position.  Thns,  in  addition  to  tempera- 
ture and  consistence  of  substratum,  there  are  other  circumstances 
which  may  favour  or  retard  a  symmetrical  growth. 

When  test-tubes  containing  streak  cultures  are  placed  npon  the 
vertical  disc  of  the  clinostat,  and  revolved  at  rates  between  one 
revolution  in  2  minutes  to  1  in  1  hour,  there  is  in  the  first  place 
a  partial  absence  of  the  delicate  rami  seen  in  vertically  sloped 
tubes,  and  when  rami  are  formed  they  grow  in  various  directions. 
Fig,  13  shows  the  irregnlar  growth  which  first  started,  and  grew  over 
the  middle  area  of  the  gelatine,  and  then  the  formation  at  the 
periphery  of  delicate  rami,  which  in  this  case  are  completely  Aort. 
xontal.  If  a  Petri  dish  is  subatituted  for  the  test-tnbe,  the  result 
depicted  in  fig.  8  is  obtained,  a  mode  of  growth  which  ofEers  a 
striking  comparison  to  figs.  2 — €.  Our  results  with  the  clinostat 
have  been  invariably  the  same,  and,  therefore,  accord  with  what 
Sachs*  obtained  with  the  higher  plants  when  the  disc  of  the  clinostat 
revolved  slowly.  In  his  case  the  direction  of  growth  was  neither  that 
induced  by  gravity  nor  by  centrifugal  force.  Having  repeated  these 
experiments  very  many  times,  we  next  tried  Knight's  experiment 
npon  the  action  of  centrifugal  force  upon  growing  plants.  In  his 
paper  which  was  communicated  to  the  Boyal  Society  in  1806,  he 
showed  that,  if  young  plants  were  rotated  at  rates  varying  between 
80  to  250  times  in  a  minute,  that  the  ascending  axis  of  the  plant  was 
centripetal,  and  the  radicle  centrifugal.  Great  was  our  satisfaction 
when  wo  found  likewise  that  the  rami  of  Bacterium  Zopfii,  which, 
from  the  preceding  experiments,  we  considered  negatively  geotropic, 
took  a  marked  centripetal  course  when  rotated  in  the  horizontal  at 
the  rate  of  about  2W  revolutions  per  minute.  We  obtained,  in  fact, 
as  fig.  14  shows,  much  more  symmetrical  and  beautiful  results  than 
*  WSrtbnrg,  Hed.-Pb^B.  aewIlMhalt,  Ifuch,  1872. 
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in  the  case  of  grayity.  The  angle  remains  about  the  same,  and  on 
microscopic  examination  the  rami  are  found  in  nearly  all  cases  strictly 
parallel  and  nnbranched. 

Oar  experiments  thus  show  that  we  get  a  pinnate  growth  oE 
Bacterium  Zopfii  when  the  surface  of  the  medium  is  kept  in  or  near 
the  vertical,  or  when  the  culture  is  rapidly  rotated  in  the  horizontal. 
That  an  irregular  growth  obtains  wben  the  gelatine  surface  is  hori- 
zontal, or  when  it  is  slowly  rotated  in  the  vertical.  That  it  is 
necessary  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  upward  growth  to  have  a 
suitable  temperature  and  suitable  medium,  and  that  other  factors^ 
the  nature  of  which  we  do  not  understand,  probably  likewise  influence 
the  symmetrical  growth.  We  would  also  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  on  vertical  or  nearly  vertical  gelatine  surfaces,  an  irregular 
growth  usually  spreads  downwards  (compare  fig.  6)  upon  the 
surface,  and  that  when  a  horizontal  surface  of  gelatine  is  inoculated, 
extension  of  the  organism  takes  place  vertically  downwards  into  the- 
substance  of  the  gelatine;  but  in  neither  of  these  cases  are  tho 
well-defined  rami  present.  The  question  now  remains,  is  the  force 
which  induces  the  upward  growth  of  the  protoplasmic  threads  of 
Bacterium  Zopfii^  gravity  ?  Rozanoff*  brought  forward  a  beautiful 
example  of  upward  growth  in  one  of  the  Myxomycetes,  .Mthaliunt 
septicum.  He  grew  it  upon  a  nearly  vertical  surface  of  filter  paper 
through  which  a  very  slow  stream  of  water  must  have  been  con- 
stantly passing,  as  the  upper  edge  of  the  paper  rested  in  water.  He 
found  that  the  fungus  grew  upwards.  He  repeated  Knight's  centri- 
fugal experiment,  and  found  the  fungus  centripetal ;  during  thia 
experiment  the  filter  paper  was  kept  moist  with  water,  and  therefore 
the  latter  must  have  tended  to  fly  outwards.  He  grew  the  jEthaliun^ 
upon  a  horizontal  surface  of  paper,  across  which  a  slow  stream  passed 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  he  found  that  growth  did  not  take 
place  more  against  the  stream  than  with  the  stream.  He  argued 
whether  this  was  an  example  of  negative  geotropism  or  of  growth 
induced  by  the  contrary  stream  of  water,  and  he  concluded  that 
^thalium  was  negatively  geotropic,  but  that  the  contrary  flow  of 
water  acted  like  the  force  of  gravity  and  of  centrifugalism.  To  our 
minds  this  does  not  seem  an  illogical  conclusion,  but  Strasburger 
maintained  that  it  was  an  example  of  rJieotropism  alone.  Rheotrop- 
ism,  as  far  as  fluid  is  concerned,  cannot  enter  into  our  case.  Our 
tubes  were  always  plugged  with  absorbent  cotton  wool,  and  were  not 
capped,  and  we  never  noticed  moisture  upon  the  surface  of  the  gela- 
tine, and,  in  any  case,  the  geotropic  rami  tend  to  very  slightly  or 
deeply  penetrate  the  gelatine.  We  have  stated  that  both  in  vertical 
and  centrifugal  ised  gelatine  growths,  rami  tend  to  pass  deeply  into 
the  gelatine.     Now  we  have  observed,  when  we  have  placed  in  the 

•  *  M^m.  Soc.  Imp.  dea  Sciences,  Cherbourg,*  vol.  14. 
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fflass  disheB  f^latiae  to  the  depth  of  1  inch  or  more,  that  at  the 
lower  portion  of  the  streak  of  inocnlatioa  the  rami  which  penetrated 
the  gelatine  were  very  distinctly  more  horizontal  than  those  higher 
op.  This  phenomenon  is  also  rerj  conspicnonslj  marked  in  the  case* 
of  eenlTifugalited  tubes,  f^nrther,  onr  great  difficnlty  ia  connexion 
with  centrifngalieing  gelatine  is  to  keep  it  in  position,  for  in  a  large 
ncmber  of  onr  experiment  the  gelatine  is  forced  to  the  bottom  of 
the  tabe,  and  the  cotton  ping  is  often  driyen  some  distance  into  the 
tube.  We  can  nee,  further,  that  the  compression  to  which  the 
gelatine  is  subjected  increases  towards  the  distal  end  of  the  tube. 
Towards  the  distal  end,  howeTor,  the  rami  tend  to  become  more  hori- 
zontal, BO  it  seems  very  much  as  if  the  tension  of  the  gelatine  caused 
the  increased  deviation  to  the  horizontal.  Having  gone  so  far,  we 
may  ask  why  the  rami  are  not  orthogeotropic.  We  have  many  times 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  delicate  filaments  tend  always  to 
dip  under  the  gelatine,  and  it  may  possibly  be  that  it  is  the  resist- 
-•ince  of  the  gelatine  which  canses  the  deviation  from  the  vertical  to 
the  curions  angle  of  about  45°,  We  may  here  mention  that  this  fact 
of  the  tendency  to  penetrate  the  gelatine  is  iu  apparent  contradiction 
to  the  fact,  that,  as  onr  experiments  showed,  C0|  hinders  and  0 
favours  symmetrical  growth.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  little 
growth  is  obtained  from  a  stab  culture,  so,  tiierefore,  it  appears  neces- 
sary that  sirnie  portion  of  the  growth  should  he  close  to  or  freely  in 
contact  with  the  air,  and  this  obtains  in  ttreak  cultures.  To  return  to 
the  action  of  the  resistance  of  the  gelatine,  we  have  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  next  to  the  pinnate  form  of  growth,  the  most  striking 
featnre  in  the  life  of  Bacterium  Zopfii  ia  the  tendency  to  curl.  Eurth 
attributes  this  fact  to  the  resistance  of  the  gelatine.  Now  the 
twisting  and  the  geotropio  position  of  the  rami  we  find  tend  to  go 
hand  in  hand ;  they  both  tend  to  disappear  upon  agar  or  hard 
gelatine.  Zopf  noticed  the  absence  of  twisted  forms  in  fluid.  We 
find,  as  has  been  above  stated,  that  the  majority  of  the  twists  are  in 
&  direction  contrary  to  the  hands  of  a  clock ;  many  of  the  photo- 
graphs show  this,  and  these  were  taken  at  a  time  before  we  had 
directed  our  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  twist.  Amongst  the 
higher  plants  the  inward  twist  is  the  commoner,  and  various  theories 
have  been  made  to  account  for  the  twisting.  If  we  examine  the  rami 
which  penetrate  the  gelatine  we  note  that  if  they  tend  to  be  curved 
they  tend  to  be  convex  on  the  lower  surface,  and  that  thns  we  tend  to 
have  two  surfaces,  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral,  and  can  imagine  with  the 
botanist  a  difierence  in  the  tension  of  the  protoplasm  on  these  aides  of 
the  filament.  According  to  De  Vries,  whose  paper  from  the  Wurti- 
burg  Institute  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain,  geotropism  is  not  an 
improbable  factor  in  the  prodoction  of  coils  (Sachs).  Wortmann* also 
•  "  Theorie  de«  ■Wmdeni."     '  Hot.  Zeitung,"  1886. 
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regards  coiling  as  tbe  resaltof  geoiropism,  and  a  second  factor  which 
he  termB  rotating  mutation.  In  our  case  the  coils  may  be  related  to 
the  resistance  of  the  gelatine  and  the  negative  geotropism.  But 
spirillar  forms  are  well  known  throughout  the  microphytes ;  they  are 
present  in  Oladothrix  and  many  more  lowly-organised  forms,  and  are 
found  abundantly  in  fluid.  Do,  therefore,  the  spiral  forms  which  we 
have  described  as  forming  in  the  gelatine  correspond  to  the  free 
spiral  forms  of  the  above  examples  P  If  they  do,  and  we  have  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  say  they  correspond,  then  the  forces  concerned 
in  their  formation  in  the  one  case  would  be  equally  applicable  to  the 
other. 

DKSOEIPTION  OF  PLATES. 

PLITI 1.  Fig.  10. — Bepresents  a  vertical  streak  inoculation  upon  agar.    The  irre* 
gular  growth  is  eharacteristic 
Fig.  12. — This  represents  a  culture  which  was  first  grown  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  carbonic  add,  and  the  onlj  growth  obtained  was  the  thick 
irregular  streak  seen  along  the  centre  of  the  tube.    It  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  oxygen,  and  a  pinnate  growth  obtained,  as  in  the  figure. 
Fio.  14. — ^A  typical  symmetrical  growth  obtained  by  centrif ngalising  tii» 
culture  tube  in  the  horizontal. 
Flats  2.  Fig.  28. — Skein,  or  Medusa-like  growth,  obtained  upon  agar. 

Fig.  28. — Zooglea  threads,  showing  the  phenomenon  of  twisting.  Ghelatine 
growth. 
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November  16, 1893. 

Sir  JOHN  EVANS,  K.O.B..  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Vice-Presidenfc  and 
Treunrer,  in  the  Chair. 

Professor  Arthnr  Mason  Wortbiiif^n  was  admitted  into  tlie 
Society. 

A  IdBt  of  the  Presents  recoived  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  thanks 
ordered  for  them. 

In  pnrBoance  of  the  Statutes,  notice  of  the  ensuing  Anniversary 
Meeting  was  given  from  the  Chair. 

Professor  A.  H.  Chnrch,  Sir  J.  Cockle,  and  Professor  W.  C. 
Boberts>Aa8ten  were  by  balloE  elected  Anditors  of  the  Treasurer's 
accounts  on  the  part  of  the  Society. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

I.  *'  On  Hepatic  GlycogeneaiB."     By  D.  NoEL  Paton,  M.D., 
Saperintendent  of  the  ReBearch  Laboratory  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physidans  of  Edinburgh.     Oommunicated  by 
Profeseor  McKekdriok,  F.R.S.    Received  July  24, 1898. 
(Abstract.) 

Glycogenesis  is  here  used  in  its  original  sense  as  indicating  the 
whole  process  of  sugar  production  in  the  liver. 

The  origin  of  sugar  in  the  liver  has  been  so  conclusively  demonstrated 
that  it  is  not  considered. 

The  evidence  in  regard  to  the  relationship  of  hepatic  sugar  to 
hepatio  glycogen  is  discussed,  and  is  considered  as  conclusively  in 
favour  of  Bernard's  original  view. 

On  the  source  of  glycogen,  all  subsequent  work  has  but  established 
Bernard's  conclusion :  "  L'acte  vital,  c'est  la  production  dn  glycog^ne 
au  sein  dntissa  vivant." 

On  the  mode  of  conversion  of  glycogen  to  sugar,  more  recent  work 
has  not  tended  to  con6nn  Bernard's  view,  tliat  "  L'acte c^tmigue  c'est 
la  transformation  du  glycog^ne  en  Sucre."  The  question  of  whether 
this  conversion  is  due  to  a  zymin,  as  held  by  Bernard,  or  to  the  vital 
action  of  the  liver  protoplasm,  aa  suggested  by  recent  writers,  is,  as 
yet,  undecided. 

The  abject  of  the  present  communication  is  to  elucidate  this  point, 
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and  the  qaestion  considered  is,  bow  far  the  process  of  conversion  of 
glycogen  to  sngar  is  dependent  or  independent  of  the  life  of  the  liver 
cells. 

To  determine  this,  the  rate  of  conversion  of  glycogen  to  glncose  in 
the  excised  liver,  roaghlj  minced,  and  kept  at  from  Z7**  to  40^  C.  in 
normal  salt  solution,  was  first  investigated.  The  object  of  the  experi- 
ments not  being  to  keep  the  liver  cells  alive  as  long  as  possible,  but  to 
differentiate  between  changes  dnring  the  life  of  the  cells  and  after 
their  death,  normal  salt  solution  was  used  in  preference  to  defibrinated 
blood. 

Instead  of  estimating  the  sugar,  as  in  Seegen's  and  Dalton's  experi- 
ments, the  glycogen  was  directly  determined.  For  the  analyses,  the 
method  of  Briicke  was  found  more  suitable  than  that  of  Ktdz.  The 
sources  of  error  of  the  method  are  considered  at  length. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments upon  this  subject,  and  shows  that  during  the  first  half  hour  the 
conversion  of  glycogen  is  very  rapid,  that  it  steadily  diminishes 
during  the  remainder  of  the  first  hour,  and  after  this  goes  on  very 
slowly. 


No.  of 
experiment. 

Time  in  minutes 

from 
commencement. 

Loss  of  glycogen 
per  100  iMurts  hver. 

Loss  of  glycogen 

per  100  parts  Urer 

per  10  minutes. 

5,  1st  hour    .... 
1.         )f          •  •  •  • 
o         ,1            ■  .  •  . 

O             ))                .... 
ji              ,,                 .... 

n               •  .  •  • 

3 

4 
10 
13 
45 
60 

0-25 
0-85 
0-58 
1-21 
0-86 
0-533 

0-86 
2  05 
0-58 
0-93 
0-19 
0  089 

3,  2nd  hour  .... 

95 

0-5 

0  05 

4,  3rd  hour  .... 

155 

1-49 

0  07 

1,  4th  hour  .... 

240 

1-66 

0  069 

4,  5th  hour  .... 

255 

1  -205                           0  -051 

2,  6th  hour  .... 
4 

315 
375 

1-67 
1-855 

0  05 
0  049 

The  relationship  of  the  early  rapid  and  the  subsequent  slow  change 
of  the  glycogen  to  the  condition  of  the  liver  cells  is  next  considered, 
under  these  heads  : — 
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A.  Tnfluenee  of  Dettmetion  of  the  Morpkologuial  Slruetttre  of  the  Liver 
CelU  on  Hepatic  Amylolygis. 
The  liverof  &  rabbit,  freshly  killed  and  bled,  was  divided  into  three. 
One  part,  A,  was  ponnded  in  a  mortar  with  fine  clean  sand,  and  waa 
then  kept  in  salt  solntion  at  40°  C.  The  second  part,  B,  ronffUy 
minced,  was  placed  in  a  similar  solntion.  The  third  part,  C,  was 
nsedto  determine  the  initial  amonnt  of  glyct^u.  At  the  end  of  some 
time  A  and  B  were  boiled,  and  the  glycogen  extracted.  The  follow- 
ing two  experiments  show  that  destmction  of  the  Btrnctnro  of  the  liver 
cells  vety  greatly  inhibits  the  conversion  of  glycogen. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

Time. 

5-48 

4-41 

5-97 

1  hr.  48 

5061 

2-336 

6-267 

4          8 

B.  Siractural  Changes  in  Liver  Cells  of  Excued  Liver  kepi  under  the 
Conditiont  above  described. 

The  histological  methods  employed  are  described  and  the  strnctare 
of  the  normal  liver  cell  is  considered.  In  the  liver  kept  in  salt  sola- 
tion  at  40"  C.  as  above  described  the  protoplasm  network  becomes 
more  apparent  and  then  breaki  up  and  tends  to  collect  roand  the 
nnclens.  The  nudeos,  somewhat  later,  loses  its  distinct  outline 
and  its  network  and  stains  diffusely.     Finally,  it  breaks  np. 

These  changes  begin  to  manifest  themselves  nsnally  within  the  first 
hoar,  and  are  often  not  completed  even  at  the  end  of  twenty-tbnr 
honre. 

The  conversion  of  glycogen  seems  thus  divisible  into  two  periods. 

1.  An  early  period  of  rapid  conversion  occnrring  before  obvions 

stractnral  changes  appear  in  the  liver  cells. 

2.  A  late    period    of    slow  conversion    after  the   changes  above 

described  have  developed. 

The  rapid  and  extensive  conversion  appean  to  be  inhibited  by 
destroying  the  structure  of  the  liver  cells. 

~  Farther  to  elacidate  the  nature  of  these  changes,  the  influence  of 
various  factors  upon  them  was  stndied. 

I.  Temperature. — The  possibility  of  distinguishing  between  zymins 
and  living  ferments  by  the  influence  of  temperature  of  over  60°  C.  in 
destroying  the  latter,  but  not  the  former,  is  discossed,  and  it  is  con- 
cluded that  it  han  a  distinct,  thoagh  restricted,  value.  So  far  as  they 
go,  the  followii^;  experiments,  showing  that  exposure  for  one  lionr  to 
a  temperature  of  60°  C.  inhibits,  but  does  not  completely  stop, 
hepatic  amylolysis,*  favour  the  view  that  the  process  is  dependent 
on  a  jiving  ferment  rather  than  on  a  zymin. 

*  "Hepatic  amjiolytil "  ia  lued  throughout  thii  paper  u  an  abbrevistion  !a 
"  the  converaion  of  hepatic  gljoogeu  to  angar." 
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Initial  glycogen. 

Gljcogen  in  part 

exposed  to  60*"  C. 

and  afterwards  to 

40**  C. 

G-ljoogen  in  part 

exposed  from  first 

to40"C. 

0-805 
0-811 

0-763 
0-700 

0-200              ' 
0-450 

II.  Fluoride  of  sodium^  in  1  per  cent,  solation,  according  to  Arthus 
and  Hnber,  checks  the  action  of  protoplasm,  bnt  does  not  interfere 
with  the  activity  of  zymins.  It  is  shown  that  it  markedly  retards 
hepatic  amylolysis.  It  does  not  accelerate  the  stractnral  changes  in 
the  liver  cells. 

III.  Chloroform  water^  according  to  Salkowski,  is  a  reagent  which 
stops  the  vital  action  of  protoplasms,  bat  does  not  interfere  with  the 
action  of  zymins. 

He  gives  an  experiment  npon  its  inflnence  on  hepatic  amylolysis, 
from  which  he  conclades  that  he  has  established  the  accuracy  of 
Bernard's  view,  that  the  conversion  is  due  to  a  zymin.  In  a  series  of 
experiments  I  have  obtained  results  opposed  to  that  of  Salkowski. 
Three  portions  of  the  liver  were  taken.  One  (A)  was  used  for  the 
determination  of  the  initial  glycogen.  The  other  two  parts  were 
placed  in  separate  vessels  in  normal  saline  at  from  37°  to  40°  C. 
Through  one  of  these  (B)  a  stream  of  chloroform  vapour  was  con- 
ducted, a  stream  of  air  being  directed  through  the  other  (C).  The 
following  results  were  obtained  : — 


A. 

B. 

C. 

Time. 

3-459 

0-000 

0102 

4  hrs. 

0-811 

0165 

0-450 

5 

Lost 

0-735 

1-012 

3 

2160 

0-841 

1-273 

4 

2-07 

0-73 

0-97 

6 

Experiments  were  also  made  which  show  that  the  glycogen  is 
actually  converted  to  glucose. 

Chloroform  markedly  increases  hepatic  amylolysis. 

To  determine  whether  the  early  rapid  or  the  latter  slow  conversion 
is  thus  accelerated,  the  following  experiment  was  performed.  In  it 
the  large  letters  indicate  the  presence  of  chloroform,  the  small  letters 
its  absence : — 
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lDiU)d. 

Glucose. 

Gljcogan. 

Time. 

GlucoM  per 

Gain  per 
lOmia. 

GIjCOROD 

LoMpBT 

lOmin: 

0-23 

- 

7-09 

B 

* 

1-39 
0  98 

0-308 
0-218 

6-68 
6-B3 

0-31 
0-19 

}«-■ 

C 

1-96 
1-66 

0-06 
0-07 

5-00 
S-60 

0-07 

0-07 

}  90  min. 

D 

d 

2  58 
1-88 

0-036 
0-012 

4-60 
6-42 

0-02 

0-01 

1        MXl 

}  180  mm. 

It  is  the  early  rapid  amylolysiB  which  is  accelerated. 

The  inflaence  of  chloroform  npoa  the  Btmctnral  changes  in  the 
liver  cells  was  investigated,  aad  it  was  foand  that  the  disintegTatire 
changes  are  markedly  accelerated,  oocan-ing  within  the  first  half  boar. 
This  may  indicate  that  the  rapid  early  conversion  ia  dne  to  the  more 
rapid  katabolic  changes  in  the  protoplasm  preceding  its  death. 

The  occurrence  of  glyciemia  and  glycosoria  after  the  administra- 
tion of  chloroform  rendered  it  desirable  to  ascertain  if  this  accelerated 
amylolysiB  occurs  in  the  living  animal  ander  the  action  of  the  drag. 
For  this  purpose,  rabbits  of  one  litter  were  kept  on  the  same  diet  and 
daily  weighed,  in  order  to  approximate  the  amount  of  glycogen  in 
their  livers.  For  each  experiment  a  pair  of  as  nearly  eqnal  weight  as 
possible  were  selected.  One  was  lightly  anfestbetised  for  three  or 
fonr  honrs,  the  other  was  not.  The  fallacies  in  this  method  of  ex- 
periment are  folly  considered. 


Aninwl. 

Per  cent.  o(  glycogen  in  liver. 

Check  uumal. 

I '487 
0-964 
8-91 
0-665 
1-425 
1000 

0-7$ 
0-OlS 
1-664 
0  092 
1103 

Snch   experiments  seem  to  indicate  that  during  life  chloroform 
accelerates  hepatic  amylolysis. 
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lY.  Ether  is  f oand  to  have  the  same  action  on  the  amylolysis  in  the 
excised  liver  as  chloroform,  but  to  a  much  less  marked  extent.  Its 
action  in  bringing  abont  structural  changes  in  the  liver  cells  is  also 
less  marked. 

V.  Pyrogallic  acid,  in  0*25  per  cent,  neutral  solution,  acts  in  the 
same  manner  upon  the  process  of  amylolysis  and  upon  the  liver  cells. 

VI.  Morpiin  (0005  to  0*025  per  cent.),  curare,  nitrate  of  amyl  (vapour 
through  salt  solution),  and  salicylate  of  soda  (0*5  per  cent.),  neither 
increase  hepatic  amylolysis  nor  do  they  accelerate  the  cellular 
changes.  The  glycosuria  caused  by  the  administration  of  the  first 
three  of  these  is  not  due  to  increased  hepatic  amylolysis. 

The  products  of  hepatic  amylolysis  in  the  early  and  in  the  later 
stage  were  also  investigated.  In  the  early  stage,  glucose  appears  to 
be  formed  directly,  and  no  intermediate  bodies,  such  as  dextrins  or 
maltose,  occur.  In  the  later  amylolysis,  the  former  of  these,  possibly 
the  latter,  are  always  found. 

In  the  light  of  these  observations,  the  nature  of  the  hepatic  amylo- 
lysis is  considered,  and  it  is  maintained  that  the  evidence  shows  that 
the  early  rapid  amylolysis  is  different  from  the  later  slow  process, 
and  that  it  is  simply  the  result  of  the  katabolic  changes  in  the  proto- 
plasm accentuated  as  death  occurs  ;  that  it  is,  in  fact,  simply  an 
exaggeration  of  the  process  of  amylolysis  during  life  ;  and  that  it  is 
in  no  way  due  to  the  action  of  a  zymin,  bat  is  comparable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  mucin  from  mucinogen,  and  zymin  from  zymogen. 

The  later  slow  amylolysis  is  next  considered.  The  development  of 
an  acid  reaction,  partly,  at  least,  due  to  lactic  acid,  is  shown ;  but 
experiments  are  given  indicating  that  the  acidity  is  not  the  cause  of 
the  amylolysis.  The  inflaence  of  micro-organisms  is  also  investi- 
gated, and  experiments  are  given  to  show  that  the  process  goes  on  as 
rapidly  when  these  are  excluded  as  when  they  are  present.  The 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  zymin  in  the  dead  liver  is  considered, 
and  the  conclasion  is  drawn  that  the  later  slow  amylolysis  is  due  to 
the  action  of  such  a  zymin,  probably  developed  during  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  liver  cells. 


II.  "  On  certain  Correlated  Variations  in  Carcinus  mrenas.''  By 
W.  F.  R.  Weldon,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  Col- 
logue, Cambridge,  Professor  of  Zoology  in  University 
College,  London.     Received  August  9,  1893. 

In  previous  communications  I  have  discussed  the  variations  in  size 
occurring  in  one  or  two  organs  of  the  common  shrimp  {Crangon 
vulgaris).     In  these  papers  it  has  been  shown  (1)  that  the  observed 
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deviations  from  the  Etverage  size  of  every  orf^an  measnreii  are  grouped 
symmetrically  aboat  the  average,  and  occur  with  a  freqaency  corre- 
spondiDg  closely  to  that  indicated  by  the  probability  integral ;  and 
(2)  that  the  "  degree  of  correlation  "  between  a  given  pair  uf  organs 
18  approximately  the  same  in  ench  of  five  local  races  of  the  species 
{'Roy.  Soc.  Proo,,' vol,  47,  p.  445,  and  vol.  51,  p.  2),  In  what  f oIIowb 
I  shall  describe  the  resalts  obtained  by  measuring  certain  parts  of 
the  shore  crab  (Oarcinui  manttu)  in  two  samples,  one  from  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  taxd  one  from  Plymonth  Sound,  each  sample  consistiDft 
of  1,000  adult  females. 


1. — The  Variation  of  Individual  Organe. 

The  measurements  made  were  as  follows : — 

1.  The  total  length  of  the  carapace  (fig.  1,  AB),  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  tip  of  the  median  inter-orbital  tooth  to  the  middle  of  the  posterior 
margin. 


Fio.  1. — Diagram  to  ahov  the  part*  of  the  carapace  meaaarpd.  The  diagnm 
ia  drawn  to  icale,  ths  right  half  Tepretanting  a  perfecllj  average  Pljmoutli  crab, 
the  lelt  an  average  crab  from  Naples. 

2.  The  total  breadth  of  the  carapace,  in  a  straight  line  from  tip  to 
tip  of  the  posterior  lateral  teeth  (fig.  1,  £F}, 
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3.  The  frontal  breadth,  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  anterior  lateral  teeth 
(fig.  1,  CD). 

4.  The  right  antero-lateral  margin,  from  the  tip  of  the  median 
inter-orbital  tooth  to  the  tip  of  the  postero-lateral  tooth  (fig.  1,  AF). 

5.  The  right  dentary  margin,  measured  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
tip  of  the  antero-lateral  to  the  tip  of  the  postero-lateral  tooth  (fig  1, 
DF). 

6.  The  left  antero-lateral  margin^  measured  in  the  same  way  as  the 

right. 

7.  The  left  dentary  margin, 

8.  The  sternal  breadth,  measured  between  the  articulations  of  the 
great  chelad. 

9.  The  meropodite  of  the  right  chela,  measured  in  a  straight  line 
between  the  inner  articulations. 

10.  The  carpopodite  of  the  right  chela,  from  the  inner  articulation, 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  tip. 

11.  The  proximal  portion  of  the  same  carpopodite,  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  inner  articulation  to  the  tip  of  the  inner  spine,  at  the  base 
of  the  dactylopodite. 

The  dimensioiui  2 — 11  were  expressed  in  terms  of  the  total  length 
of  the  carapace  taken  as  1000 ;  and,  in  order  to  reduce  the  effect  of 
possible  errors  of  measurement,  the  values  so  obtained  were  grouped 
together  in  fours,  the  gproups  being  so  selected  that  no  two  individuals 
in  any  one  of  them  differed  by  more  than  0*004  of  the  carapace  length. 

As  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  valnes  thns  obtained  were 
distributed,  the  measurements  of  the  right  antero-lateral  margin  in 
Naples  and  in  Plymouth  may  be  examined.  The  results  of  these 
measurements  are  shown  in  Tables  I  and  II.  The  frequency  with 
which  every  observed  magnitude  of  this  portion  of  the  carapace 
occurred  in  the  I^aples  specimens  is  given  in  the  second  column  of 
Table  I.  The  arithmetic  mean  of  all  these  values  is  752*22  thouBandths 
of  the  carapace  length  ;  and  the  observations  will  be  seen  to  cluster 
with  a  fair  degree  of  symmetry  around  this  value,  the  symmetry  of 
distribution  being,  perhaps,  more  readily  seen  by  the  eye  in  the 
diagram,  fig.  2.  The  total  number  of  individuals  in  the  sample  was 
999,  and  of  these  513  had  the  antero-posterior  margin  greater  than 
the  average  size,  486  having  this  portion  of  the  carapace  below  the 
average.  The  arithmetic  mean  of  all  the  deviations  from  the  average, 
or  "mean  error"  of  distribution,  was  found  to  be  8*71  units;  and 
the  modulus  is  therefore  8*71  x  1*77  =  15-42  units.  A  probability 
curve,  with  modulus  =  1542  units,  has  been  drawn  by  a  dotted  line 
in  Gg.  2  ;  and  the  close  agreement  between  this  curve  and  the  observed 
curve  of  distribution,  which  is  indicated  by  a  thick  line,  is  very 
striking.  In  order  to  make  a  more  accurate  comparison  possible,  the 
number  of  individuals  corresponding  to  each  observed  magnitude,  on 
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spite   of    some    considerable   discrepancies,   the    general  agreement 
between  the  second  and  third  columns  of  the  table  is  undeniable. 

Table  I. — Distribntion  of  Lengths  of  Antero-latei^al  Margin  of  Cara- 
pace in  999  Female  Carcinus  mosnas  from  Naples. 


Number  calcu- 

IMmension in 

Number  of 

lated  from 

thousandths  of 

individuals 

probability 

carapace  length. 

ohserred. 

integral 
(c  -  15-42). 

792—796 

2 

"N 

788—791 

0 

784—787 

0 

16-4 

780—783 

7 

776—779 

8 

J 

772—776 

28 

22-2 

768—771 

41 

42-1 

764-767 

72 

70  a 

760—763 

82 

102  0 

756—769 

126 

180  0 

752—765 

147 

144-8 

748—761 

162 

141  1 

744—747 

121 

120-8 

740—743 

98 

870 

736—789 

55 

69-6 

732—785 

40 

84-3 

728-781 

11 

16-7 

72i— 727 

5 

1 

720—723 

3 

\           11-8 

716—719 

1 

J 

The  right  antero-lateral  margin  of  the  Plymouth  individuals,  when 
'treated  in  a  similar  way,  gave  the  following  results  : — 


Arithmetic  mean 

Mean  error 

Modulus 


762-70  thousandths. 
9-77 
17-29 


»< 


>» 


The  frequency  with  which  individual  deviations  from  the  average 
occur  is  compared  with  that  indicated  by  a  probability  equation  of 
the  appropriate  modulus  in  Table  II. 

These  two  examples  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  distribution  of  the  observed  magnitudes  of  each  oi;gan  about  the 
mean  of  all  of  them  corresponds  to  that  indicated  by  the  probability 
equation.  A  similar  treatment  of  every  other  set  of  measures  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give,  in  the  following 
table,  the  mean  value,  and  the  probable  error  of  distribution  about 
ihat  value,  of  every  org^n  measured.  The  probable  error  is  given 
below,  instead  of  the  mean  error,  because  it  is  the  constant  which  has 
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Table  II. — Diatribntioi)  of  lengths  of  An tero- lateral  Margin  of  Cara- 
pace in  999  Female  Oarciima  from  Pljmonth. 


Length  in 

Humbor  of 
IndiTidnai. 

Hum  ben  iatli- 

ratedbj 
PMbabilitj 
integrtl. 

carapue  length. 

796—799 

6 

1 

792-795 

8 

V          21 -E 

7B8— 791 

7 

J 

784— 787 

19 

23 

2 

44 

45 

776-779 

70 

61 

772—775 

&4 

87 

'    768—771 

101 

110 

761-767 

140 

126 

760-763 

128 

134 

7&6— 769 

106 

112 

762—766 

100 

97 

748-761 

79 

6S 

744—747 

47 

68 

740—748 

86 

29 

786-7TO 

SO 

16 

783-780 

4 

7i8-7«l 

6 

\           18-2 

692-686 

1 

J 

the  smalleBt  immerical  valne  of  any  in  general  nse.  This  property 
renders  the  probable  error  more  conyenient  than  either  the  mean 
error,  the  modnlna,  or  the  error  of  mean  sqnarea,  in  the  determination 
of  the  degree  of  correlation  whioh  will  be  deaoribed  below. 

Table  III. — Mean  Length  and  Probable  Error  of  Tarions  Parts  of 
Careinu*  mtetuu  in  Naples  and  Plymonth,  in  thousandths  of  the 
Carapace  length. 


Total  brendth  of  curapice. . 
Front«l  breftdtb  of  c&rapsce 
1.  Mitero-latenJ  margiD. . . 

t.  dratsiy  margin 

Stemsl  breadth 

Meropodite  It.  chaU 

Carpopodite  B.  chela 

Froiimal  portioD  B.  chela. . 


752  -22 

744-08 
4^-66 

467-74 
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The  only  case  in  which  an  undonbtedlj  asymmetrical  result  was 
obtained  is  that  of  the  frontal  breadth  of  the  Naples  Bpecimens. 
From  an  inspection  of  the  curve  of  distribntion  of  these  magnitudes, 
I  was  led  to  hope  that  the  result  obtained  might  artso  from  the 
presence,  in  the  sample  measored,  of  two  races  of  individoals, 
clustered  sjmmetricallj  abont  separate  mean  magnitudes.  Professor 
Karl  Fearson  has  been  kind  enough  to  test  this  supposition  for  me ; 
he  finds  that  the  obserred  distribution  corresponds  fairly  well  with 
that  resnlting  from  the  grouping  of  two  series  of  individuals,  one 
with  a  mean  frontal  breadth  of  63062  thousandths,  and  a  probable 
error  of  12'06  thousandths ;  the  other  with  a  mean  breadth  of 
654'66  thonsandths,  and  a  probable  error  of  8'41  thonsandths.  Of  the 
first  race.  Professor  Pearson's  calculation  gives  414'5  individnals,  of 
the  second,  585'5.  The  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  this  hypo- 
thesis fits  the  observations  may  be  gathered  from  fi 


Fio.  3. — DUgnim  to  show  the  diatribuUoa  of  all  obeeired  frontal  brckdtba  in 
the  Naples  apecimeDs.  The  horizontAl  scale  repreaenU  thousandtha  of  the  cam- 
pace  length,  the  Tertical  icale  numben  of  jnditiduala.  Each  ordinate  of  tbe  upper 
dotted  curre  ia  the  aum  of  the  coireaponding  ordinatea  of  the  tvo  component 


We  may,  therefore,  assnme  that  the  female  CarcinvB  motntu  is 
slightly  dimorphic  in  Naples  with  respect  to  its  frontal  breadth ;  and 
that  the  individuals  belonging  to  the  two  types  are  distributed  in  the 
proportion  of  nearly  two  to  three. 
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2.^Tfte  Correlation  of  Pairs  of  Organt :  Qalton's  Function. 

The  method  adopted  to  determine  the  degree  of  correlation  between 
two  organs  was  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Galton  ('  Roy,  Soc.  Proc.,' 
vol.  40,  p.  6^).  The  meaenres  obtained  were  sorted  into  groups,  such 
that  in  each  group  the  deviation  X  of  an  organ  A  from  its  average 
was  constant.  The  mean  deviation  from  its  average  of  a  second 
organ  B  was  determined  in  each  of  these  gronps.  Calling  y^  l^he 
mean  deviation  of  B,  the  ratio  y^/X  was  fonnd  to  be  approximately  the 
same  for  all  valnes  of  X.  The  same  individaala  were  then  sorted 
into  gronpa  in  each  of  which  the  deviation  Y  of  the  organ  B  was 
constant :  and  in  each  of  these  gronpa,  x^,  the  mean  deviation  of  A, 
was  determ.ined.  Aa  before,  the  ratio  Xm}^  was  approximately  con- 
stant. 

Mr.  Gallon  has  shown  that  if  Qj,,  Qt  be  the  probable  errors  of  the 
organs  A  and  B  respectively,  then 

The  constant  here  denoted  by  r  is  evidently  a  measure  of  the 
degree  to  which  abnormality  in  one  organ  ia  accompanied  by  ab- 
normality in  a  second.  It  becomes  +1  when  a  change  in  one  organ 
involves  an  eqnal  change  in  the  other,  and  0  when  the  two  organs 
are  qnite  independent.  The  importance  of  this  constant  in  all 
attempts  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  animal  variation  was  first 
pointed  ont  by  Mr.  Gallon  in  the  paper  already  referred  to :  and  I 
wonld  snggest  that  the  constant  whose  changes  he  haa  investigated, 
and  whose  importance  he  has  indicated,  may  fitly  be  known  as 
"Galton's  fnnction." 

As  an  example  of  the  mode  of  determining  this  Ainction,  the  cor- 
relation between  tfce  right  and  left  antero-lateral  margins  of  the 
Naples  crabs  may  be  examined,  by  means  of  the  data  given  in  the 
following  tables. 

lu  Table  IV  the  measnrements  of  the  right  antero-lateral 
margin  have  been  sorted  into  groups,  each  group  containing 
individuals  which  differ  by  not  more  than  0*004  of  the  carapace 
length,  the  magnitudes  included  in  each  group  being  given  in  the 
first  column.  In  each  of  these  groups  the  mean  size  of  the  left 
an t«ro- lateral  mar^fin  was  determined,  and  the  value  .obtained  is 
given  in  the  second  column.  From  these  data,  and  from  the  re- 
ciprocal data  of  the  neit  table,  the  mean  value  of  Galton's  function 
was  found  to  be  0'?6,  and  the  extent  to  which  this  value  fits  the 
individual  cases  may  be  estimated  from  the  third  and  fourth  columns 
of  ihe  table.  In  the  third  column,  the  value  of  the  left  antero- 
posterior mai^D  corresponding  to  every  value  of  the  right  margin 
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Table  IV. — Mean  Value  of  Left  Antero-lateral  Margin  (la)  for  every 
Observed  Value  of  the  Bigbt  Antero-lateral  Margin  (ra)  in  1000 
Female  Cardnua  from  Naples. 


Mfa  -  744-98 ;  Q/«  -  7*26. 

Mm  =  752-22 ;  Qra  = 

-  7-26. 

XjeDgth  of  ra. 

Mean  asBociated 
length  of  la. 

Length  of  la  when 
r  «  0-76. 

Difference. 

Over  775 
772—775 
768—771 
764—767 
760-763 
756-  759 
752—755 
748—751 
744—747 
740—743 
736—739 
732—735 
Under  782 

762-85 
761-66 
757 -78 
754-78 
750-30 
749-26 
746-66 
742-50 
739 -94 
737  -66 
733-78 
729-58 
729-50 

763-01 
761  -15 
758-11 
755  07 
752  03 
748-99 
745-95 
742  -91 
739  -87 
736-83 
733-79 
730-75 
726-19 

-0-16 
+  0-51 
-0-33 
-0-29 
-1-78 
+  0-27 
+  0-71 
-0-41 
+  0-07 
.  +0-83 
-0-01 
-1-17 
+  3-81 

has  been  calculated  on  the  assumption  that  r  =  0*76 ;  and  in  the 
fourth  column  the  difference  between  this  value  and  that  actually 
observed  has  been  recorded.  It  will  be  admitted  that  these  differ- 
ences are  in  all  cases  small,  being  in  every  case  less  than  four 
thousandths  of  the  carapace  length,  that  is  to  say,  less  than  one  unit 
of  the  measures  employed. 

The  reciprocal  result,  obtained  by  sorting  the  individuals  into 
groups  in  which  the  left  antero-lateral  margin  had  a  constant  value, 
and  observing  the  mean  associated  value  of  the  right  margin,  is 
shown  in  Table  V,  which  will  be  understood  without  further  explana- 
tion. In  this  table  also  the  differences  between  the  observed  and  the 
calculated  values  are  small,  being  always  less  than  0002  of  the  cara- 
pace length,  or  half  a  unit  of  measurement. 

A  similar  examination  of  the  right  and  left  antero-lateral  margins 
of  the  Plymouth  specimens  gave  0*78  as  the  mean  value  of  Galton*s 
function  :  and,  considering  the  roughness  of  the  method  employed, 
and  the  small  number  of  individuals  examined,  these  two  values  may 
be  considered  identical. 

The  approach  to  identity  between  the  corresponding  values  of  this 
function  in  Naples  and  Plymouth  is  generally  close,  and  may  be 
gathered  from  Table  VI. 

The  numbers  given  in  this  table  show  a  remarkable  degree  of 
coincidence  between  the  values  of  r  derived  from  an  investigation  of 
the  same  pair  of  organs  in  the  two  races  examined.  There  are,  in 
some  cases,  considerable  differences  between  the  value  in  Kaples  and 
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Table  V. — Mean  Value  of  Right  Antero-lateral  Margin  (ra)  for 
every  observed  Value  of  Left  Aatero-lateral  Margin  (la)  m  1000 
Female  Cardtius  from  Naplea. 


Length  of  U. 

Mean  Miociated 
length  of  ro. 

Xjcnffth  of  m  vhec 
r  -  0-76. 

DifFeronce. 

Over  767 

773  10 

772-68 

+  0-42 

764—767 

767-22 

767-82 

-0 

BO 

766  10 

764-78 

+  1 

32 

756-759 

761-90 

761  -74 

+  0 

16 

762—765 

768-18 

758-70 

-0 

52 

755  -26 

755-66 

-0 

40 

751-46 

752-62 

740-743 

749-46 

749-58 

-0 

12 

736—739 

747-58 

746-64 

+1 

D4 

744-90 

743-50 

+1 

40 

728—731 

740-50 

740-46 

+  0 

04 

724—727 

737  06 

737-42 

-0 

36 

Under  724 

734-78 

784.-38 

+  0-40            1 

Table  VI. — Values  of  Galton's  Fanctiou  for  cotreeponding  Pairs  of 
Organs  in  1000  Female  Caretntis  from  Pljmonth  and  1000  from 
Naples, 


Fain  of  org&Dl. 

!!faple«. 

Plymouth. 

0-08 
0-66 
0-62 
0-50 
0-47 
0-15 

0-27 

-0-23 

-0-36 

0-27 
0-76 
0-71 
o-fio 

0-15 
0-63 
0-82 

-0-03 
0  76 
0  16 

-0-04 
0-4S 
0-43 

0  10 
0-66 
0-65 
0-56 
0-61 
0-15 
0-24 
0-22 
-0-18" 

-0-20» 
(-0-24) 
0-34 
0-78 
0-78 
0-70 
0-12 

„                    „               R.  antero-lttterol  margin 

B.  antero-lalieral  margin  and  L.  ant«ro-i»t«raI  niargin  .... 

0 
-0 

0 

0 
+  0 

0 

83 
01 

HO 
18 
06 
45 

L,  aDt«ro-laterat  margin  and  L.  dcQtary  margin 
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the  value  in  Plymoath,  as  shown  in  the  table ;  but  these  differences 
are  in  no  case  great  enongh  to  justify  the  assertion  that  the  degree  of 
correlation  is  really  different  in  the  two  cases.  As  an  example  of  the 
small  importance  of  these  differences,  Table  VII  may  bo  of  use.  In 
this  table  the  mean  values  of  the  left  dentary  margin  for  every 
observed  value  of  the  right  antero-lateral  margin  are  given  in  the 
first  two  columns.  The  value  of  Galton's  function  for  this  pair  of 
organs  is  given  above  as  0*70  in  Plymouth,  0*60  in  Naples.  In  the 
third  column  of  Table  VII,  the  mean  value  of  the  left  dentary  margin 
has  been  calculated  for  a  value  of  r  =  0*65,  and  the  results  are  com- 
pared with  those  obtained  by  observation. 


Table  VII. — Mean  Value  of  Left  Dentary  Margin  (Id)  for  every  ob- 
served Value  of  the  Right  Antero-lateral  Margin  (ra)  in  1000 
Female  Carcinus  from  Plymouth. 

M;j»491'86;  Qu-9-44.     Mm  ==762-70;  Qra  »  8  24. 


LeDgth  of  ra. 

Mean  aMOciated 
length  of  Id, 

Length  of  Id  when 
r  =  0-65. 

Difference. 

Orer  783 

511  -50 

511  -74 

-0-24 

780-783 

607-50 

505-87 

+ 1  -73 

776—779 

602-70 

602-89 

-0-19 

772    775 

499-38 

499  91 

-0-53 

768-771 

496-64 

496-93 

-0-29 

764—767 

'J95  -02 

493  95 

+  1-07 

760—763 

491  -22 

490  -97 

+  0-25 

756—769 

486-98 

487-99 

-1  -01 

752     755 

484-62 

485  01 

-0-39 

748-751 

483  18 

482-03 

+  115 

744    747 

476  -10 

479  05 

-2  95 

740—743 

474-06 

476-07 

-2-01 

736—739 

467-90 

473  09 

-4-81 

Under  736 

472  -22 

465-58 

+  6  64 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  two  values,  the  degree  of  coincidence 
between  the  calculated  and  observed  values  is  close  enough  to  be  of 
value  as  an  indication  of  the  manner  in  which  the  variations  are 
distributed  :  and  even  in  the  case  of  the  last  two  values  the  difference 
is  only  1-5  times  the  unit  of  measurement. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  asserted  that  the  investigation  which  has 
been  described  does  not  demonstrate  a  difference  between  the  value  of 
Qalton's  function  for  a  given  pair  of  organs  in  Naples  and  the  corre- 
sponding value  in  Plymouth.  The  values  obtained  are  not  in  all 
cases  shown  to  be  identical,  but  the  differences  between  them  are 
within  the  limits  of  error  of  the  method  employed  ;  and  in  the  worst 
case  it  has  been  shown  that  the  errors  arising  from  a  neglect  of  the 
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observed  diacrepancy  between  two  comspondinf^  values  are  not  of  a 
very  aerioas  kind.  So  that  in  any  dieouaaioQ  of  the  variation  of  the 
twenty-three  paire  of  organs  discussed  in  the  present  paper,  or  of  the 
pairs  of  shrimp  oi^ns  discoased  in  my  previona  communtcatinn,  it 
may  be  aasnmed  as  at  leaat  an  empirical  working  rnle  that  Galton'a 
function  has  the  same  value  in  all  local  racea.  The  question  whether 
this  empirical  rule  ia  rigidly  true  will  have  to  be  determined  by  fuller 
investigation,  based  on  larger  samples :  but  the  value  of  a  merely  em- 
pinoal  expressi«Q  for  the  relation  between  abnormality  of  one  oi^aa  and 
that  of  another  is  very  great.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  the 
problem  of  animal  evolution  is  essentially  a  statistical  problem:  that 
before  we  can  properly  estimate  the  changes  at  present  going  on  in  a 
race  or  species  we  must  know  accurately  (oj  the  percentage  of 
animals  which  exhibit  a  given  amount  of  abnormality  with  regard  to 
a  particular  character;  (6)  the  degree  of  abnormality  of  other  organs 
which  accompanies  a  given  abnormality  of  one ;  (c)  the  difference 
between  the  death  rate  per  cent,  in  animals  of  different  decrees  of 
abnormality  with  respect  to  any  organ ;  {d)  the  abnormality  of  off- 
apring  in  terraa  of  the  abnormality  of  parents,  and  vice  verad.  These 
are  all  qneationa  of  arithmetic ;  and  when  we  know  the  numerical 
answers  to  these  questions  for  a  number  of  apeciea  we  ahall  know 
the  direction  and  the  rate  of  change  in  these  apeciea  at  the  present 
day — a  knowledge  which  is  the  only  legitimate  basis  for  speculations 
as  to  their  past  history  and  future  ^te. 


III.  "Contributions  to  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Evolution." 
By  Karl  Pearson,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics, 
Univeraity  College,     Communicated  by  Professor  HeKRIOI, 
F.R.S.    Received  October  18,  1893. 
(Abstract.) 
1.  If   a  series  of   measurements,   physical,    biological,    anthropo- 
logical,  or  eoonomical,    not    of   the    aame    abject,    but  of  a   group 
of  objects  of  the  same    type  or  family,  be  made,  and  a  curve  be 
constructed  by  plotting  up  the  number  of  times  the  measurements 
fall  within  a  given  small  unit  of  range  to  the  range,  this  curve  may 
be  termed  n,  frtquenity  curve.     As  a  rule  this  frequency  curve  takes 
the  well  known  form  of  the  curve  of  errors,  and  anch  a  curve  may  be 
termed  a  normal  frequency  curve.     The  latter  curve  is  symmetrical 
abont    its    maximum    ordinate.     Occasionally,    however,    frequency 
curves  do  not  take  the  normal  form,  and  are  then  generally,  but  not 
necessarily,  asymmetrical.     Such  abnormal  curves  arise  particularly 
in  biological  meaBarements ;  they  have  been   found  by  Professor 
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Weldon,  for  tlie  measureinents  of  a  certaiu  organ  in  crabs,  by.  Mr. 
Thompson,  for  prawns,  by  Mr.  Bateson,  for  earwigs.  They  occur, 
however,  in  physics,  e.^r..  Dr.  Venn's  barometric  and  thermometric 
frequency  curves ;  in  anthropology,  e.^..  Signer  Perozzo's  curves  for 
Italian  recruits,  and  Dr.  C.  Roberts'  curves  for  the  eyesight  of 
Marlborough  College  boys  and  in  fever  mortality  statistics;  in 
economics,  Mr.  Edgeworth's  curves  of  prices,  and  curves  I  have  had 
drawn  for  rates  of  interest. 

Fi'equency  curves  may,  however,  be  abnormal  and  jet  symmetrical. 
These  are  much  more  likely  to  deceive  even  the  trained  statistician ; 
such  curves  might  arise  in  target  practice,  and  would  be  due,  for 
example,  to  firing  with  equal  precision,  hut  with  a  change  of  sighting 
at  mid-firing. 

2.  Abnormal  frequency  curves  fall  into  three  distinct  classes : 

a.  Asymmetrical  curves  best  represented  by  a  point-binomial,  or 
by  its  limit  a  continuous  curve. 

5.  Asymmetrical  curves  which  are  the  resultant  of  two  or  more 
normal  curves,  with  different  positions  of  axes,  different  areas, 
and  different  standard  deviations — a  term  used  in  the  memoir  for 
what  corresponds  in  frequency  curves  to  the  error  of  mean 
square. 

c.  Symmetrical  abnormal  curves,  which  are  compounded  of  two  or 
more  normal  curves  having  coincident  axes  but  different  areas 
and  standard  deviations,  or  of  two  normal  curves  with  the 
same  areas  and  standard  deviations  but  different  axes. 

3.  Let  a,  be  the  area  of  any  frequency  curve,  let  the  vertical 
through  its  centroid,  or  the  line  through  its  centroid  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  of  measurement  be  drawn,  and  let  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  moments  about  this  centroid-vertical,  at/i^, 
A/i4,  a)U5,  and  fle/t«,  be  ascertained.  This  can  be  done  by  graphical  or 
arithmetical  processes  indicated  in  the  memoir,  tables  being  given 
to  assist  the  calculation  in  the  latter  case.  Then  we  can  treat  the 
three  classes  of  abnormal  curves  in  the  following  manner : — 

4.  Class  a. — Let  the  binomial  corresponding  to  the  curve  be : 
^(p-l-^)'*,  where  jp  =  probability  in  favour  of  an  isolated  event,  q  = 
probability  against,  and  n  =  number  of  contributory  "  causes  "  in  a 
single  trial.  For  example :  the  simultaneous  spinning  of  n  teetotums 
with  black  and  white  sides  proportional  respectively  to  p  and  gr,  and 
a  the  total  number  of  times  the  group  of  n  is  spun.  Then  it  is  easy 
to  fit  this  point-binomial  to  a  frequency  curve  of  which  the  centroid 
vertical  and  /ti,  /*a,  /tj?  and  fii  are  known.  The  solution  for  this  case 
is  not  discussed  in  the  memoir,  having  been  already  dealt  with  by  the 
author. 

If  it  be  desired  to  draw  a  continuous  curve  corresponding  to  the 
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aeymmetricftl  carve,  we  can  proceed  ae  follows ;     Imagiae  n  to  be 
large,  but  the  ratio  qjp  either  amall  or  large ;  then  we  can  obtain 
generalUed fiyrm  at  the  normal  cnrre  of  an  asTmmetricat  character; 
its  equation  referred  to  the  centroid  vertical  is 

•>        ViZiri.,)!        r(/3+l)        /\^2V7  "' 

irhere  p  stands  for  4/ti'/;(*i  and  r(^)  is  the  Ealerian  gamma  function.* 
Pnttii^;  fa^  0  for  an  asymmetrical  curve,  the  equation  tabes  an  in- 
determinate form  obtained  by  putting  fi  ^  oo,  bnt  on  evaloation  we 
hare  the  nsnal  nurmal  form : 

^  =  71^^)"  ''^' 

This  generalised  probability  cnrve  fits  with  a  high  degree  of 
accnracy  a  number  of  measnrements  and  observations  hitherto  not 
reduced  to  theoretical  treatment,  e.g.,  barometric  frequency  curves. 

The  importance  of  this  first  dissection  of  asymmetrical  frequency 
curves  lies  in  the  fact  that  tt  measures  the  theoretical  number  n  of 
contribotory  "  causes  "  and  the  odds  p :  q  that  an  element  of  devia- 
tion will  h^  positive.  The  whole  theory  is,  however,  of  an  elementary 
character,  and,  as  biological  frequency  curves  often  tend  to  develop  a 
double-humped  character,t  they  do  not  invariably  fall  under  this 
class,  and  it  is  not  dealt  with  at  length  in  the  memoir. 

5.  Olaia  b. — The  general  theory  of  the  dissection  of  a  given 
abnormal  frequency  curve  into  m  components  is  not  dealt  with,  partly 
on  account  of  its  exceedingly  great  analytical  difficulties,  partly 
because  there  is  an  a  priori  probability  that  we  have  a  mixture  of 
only  two  homogeneous  groups,  or  from  the  standpoint  of  evolution 
that  the  species  will  break  up  at  first  iuto  two,  rather  than  three  or 
more,  families.  At  any  rate,  the  dissection  into  two  is  likely  to  give 
ns  either  the  chief  components  or  a  measure  of  the  chief  asymmetry 
of  the  curve.  Supposing  the  curve  asymmetrical,  it  is  shown  that  the 
solution  of  the  problem  is  theoretically  unique,  but  it  is  pointed  out 
that  in  statistical  practice  our  curve  is  based  upon  a  limited  nnmber- 
of  measurements,  and  is  therefore  not  an  accurately  true  compound 
of  two  normal  groups.  A  theoretical  test  is  given  to  distinguisli 
between  the  better  of  two  or  more  solutions.  The  method  adopted 
for  the  dissection  is  based  on  equality  of  the  first  five  moments  and 
of  the  areas  of  the  abnormal  curve  and  of  its  two  components.  This 
method  is  justified  in  the  same  manner  as  the  determination  of  the 

■  If  ^  be  large,  it  as;  be  ta^cn  ai  approximately  whole,  and  the  factor  in  round 
biacketa  it  then  unitif. 

t  E.g.,  dupen  of  eanrigi,  height  of  Italian  leomita  of  vtLriom  special  province!, 
short  dght  of  Harlbonnigh  boyt,  height  of  inhabitants  of  Doubt,  ic. 
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'  normal  curve  by  fitting  any  series  of  observations  by  aid  of  the  area  and 
the  first  two  moments  (t.e.,  the  first  moment  g^ves  the  mean,  and  the 
second  the  error  of  mean  square)  is  justified.  The  method  leads  to 
what  is  termed  the  fundamental  nonic,  every  root  of  which  gives  a 
real  or  imaginary  solution  of  the  problem.  The  best  solution  is 
selected  by  the  criterion  that  it  gives  the  closest  approach  to  tho 
given  frequency  curve  in  the  value  of  the  sixth  moment.  From  the 
nonic  is  deduced  a  quadratic  for  the  areas  of  the  components  corre- 

.  spending  to  each  solution.     If  both  roots  of  this  quadratic  are  real 

.  and  positive,  we  have  either  a  mixture  of  two  heterogeneous  species, 
or  evolution  is  breaking  the  homogeneous  material  up  into  two 
families  of  different  magnitudes,  different  means,  and  different 
standard  deviations  from  the  mean.  If  one  root  of  the  quadi*atic  be 
real  and  positive,  and  the  other  real  and  negative,  we  have  evolution 

'destroying  a  certain  percentage  round  a  certain  mean  out  ox  an 
initially  homogeneous  and  normal  group. 

Should  one  of  the  standard  deviations  be  imaginary,  we  get  the 

-  percentage  of  anomalous  and  irregular  measurements  in  a  homogeneous 
group.  ,. 

6.  Class  c, — The  solution  here  is  unique  and  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  the  areas  and  of  the  first  six  moments;  for  all  odd 
.  moments  vanish,  and  we  have  four  quantities  to  determine,  i,e,,  the 

percentages  of  each  group  and  their  standard  deviations.     The  solu- 
tion depends  on  a  quadratic  for  the  areas,  and  the  same  remarks  apply 
.as  to  the  quadratic  for  Class  h, 

7.  Rules  are  given  for  detecting  whether  we  have  a  mixture  of  two 
^oups,  or  whether  a  differentiation  into  species  of  a  homogeneous 
material  is  going  on ;  and  also  rules  for  measuring  the  amount  of 
asymmetry  which  is  to  be  considered  significant.  The  former  rules 
are,  briefly: — 

i.  Select  the  most  asymmetrical  curve  out  of  the  curves  for  the 
organs  measured ;  dissect  it  into  two  curves  or  groups  by  tho 
method  for  Class  h, 
ii.  Select  tho  most  symmetrical  curve  out  of  the  curves  for  the 
organs  measured  and  dissect  it  into  two  groups  by  the  method 
for  Class  c,  or,  if  it  have  significant  asymmetry  by  the  method 
for  Class  h  again.  Then  («),  if  the  first  dissection  is  possible 
and  the  second  is  not,  a  real  evolution  is  going  on  ;  (/3),  if  the 
first  dissection  is  possible  and  the  second  is  possible,  and  both 
groups  give  sensibly  the  same  percentages,  we  have  a  mixture 
of  two  heterogeneous  materials  and  no  true  evolution,  unless 
the  organs  be  so  closely  allied  that  one  must  vary  directly  with 
the  other  (e.g.,  length  of  right  and  left  legs)  ;  (7),  both  dis- 
sections are  possible,  but  give  groups  with  different  percent- 
ages; we  have  hath  organs  evolving  differently  at  the  same  time. 
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8.  The  theory  ia  applied  to  Professor  'Weldon's  measnrements  on 
Naples  crabs.  It  is  shown  that  his  material  is  absolntelj  homo- 
geneons,  all  roots  of  the  nonio  for  No.  4  organ  leading  to  imaginary 
fiolntione,  even  its  real  root.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  shown  that 
the  Naples  crabs  are  breaking  up  into  two  diflerent  sized  families, 
owing  to  evolntion  in  their  foreheads.  The  theory  is  farther 
applied  to  Mr.  Thompson's  measurements  of  the  carapace  of  prawns 
(1,000  measurements).  It  is  shown  that  we  hare  in  the  measure- 
mentA  a  very  small  percentage  of  anomalous  results,  corresponding  to 
prawns  deformed  in  this  organ,  or  that  there  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
A  small  bnt  unstable  giant  population  mixed  with  the  normal  popula- 
tion. Which  of  these  reanlts  is  to  be  considered  the  trne  answer  to 
tho  problem  can  only  be  determined  after  an  analysis  of  the  frequency 
Carres  for  other  organs. 

From  the  mathematical  standpoint,  the  memoir  illnstrates  the  de- 
termination of  the  roots  of  equations  of  the  ninth  degree,  and  the 
calcnlation  of  the  higher  moments  of  cnrves. 


IV.  "Experiments  in  Heliotropism."  By  G.  J.  ROMANES,  F.R.S. 
Received  October  2,  1893. 
I  cannot  find  in  the  literature  of  heliotropism  that  any  czperimentB 
haTe  hitherto  been  made  on  the  effects  of  interrnpted  illumination, 
when  the  periods  of  illumination  are  rendered  as  brief  as  possible — 
i.e.,  instantaneous  flashes  of  light.  Accordingly  I  have  conducted 
an  extensive  research  on  heliotropism,  where  the  flashes  have  been 
cansed  either  by  means  of  electric  sparks  in  a  dark  room,  or  by  the 
opening  of  aphotographic  shutter  placed  before  the  plants  in  a  camera 
«bscara  with  an  arc  light  or  Swan  bnmer,  at  a  distance  of  several 
feet  on  the  other  side  of  the  shatter.  The  electric  sparks  were  made 
either  ivith  a  Wtmshnrst  machine,  indaction  sparks,  or  by  means  of 
the  following  contrivance.  From  the  binding  screws  of  the  condenser 
of  a  large  induction  coil  copper  wires  were  led  to  a  cup  of  mercury, 
where,  by  means  of  an  electro-ma^et  saitably  actuated  by  clock 
work,  a  cnrrent  was  closed  and  opened  at  any  desired  intervals :  each 
break  was  therefore  accompanied  by  a  brilliant  spark.  A  thick  plate 
of  glass  WAS  interposed  between  the  seedlings  and  the  electrical 
apparatus.  In  all  the  experinients  here  described  the  plants  em- 
ployed wero  mustard  seedlings  (Si'napis  nigra),  previously  grown  in 
the  dark  until  they  had  reached  a  height  of  between  I  and  2  inches. 
Save  when  the  contrary  is  stated,  in  all  the  experiments  comparative 
estimates  were  formed  by  using  the  same  pot  of  seedlings :  during 
the  first  half  of  a  comparative  experiment  half  of  the  seedlings  were 
protected  from  the  light  by  a  cap  of  cardboard  covering  half  the  pot ; 
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dtLring  the  second  half  of  the  experiment  this  cap  was  removed,  and 
the  pot  turned  round,  so  as  to  expose  the  previously  protected 
seedlings  to  the  influence  of  the  light.  The  principal  results  thus 
obtained,  and  frequently  corroborated,  were  as  follows. 

I.  Even  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  for  equal  strengths  of  a 
stimulus  excitable  tissues  are  more  responsive  in  proportion  to  the 
suddenness  of  the  stimulus  (or  in  a  kind  of  inverse  proportion  to  the 
duration  of  the  stimulus),  the  heliotropic  effects  of  such  flashing^ 
stimulation  as  is  above  described  proved  to  be  much  greater  than 
might  have  been  antecedently  expected.  This  was  shown  to  be  the 
case  whether  the  effects  were  estimated  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  seedlings  began  to  bend  after  the  flashing  stimulation  was  began, 
or  by  that  with  which  they  continued  to  bend  until  attaining  a  hori- 
zontal line  of  growth,  i.e.,  bending  to  a  right  angle.  Thus,  at  a 
temperature  of  70°  Fahr.,  and  in  a  moist  camera,  vigorously  growing 
seedlings  begin  to  bend  towards  the  electric  sparks  ten  minutes  after 
the  latter  begin  to  pass,  and  will  bend  through  45°  in  as  many 
minutes;  frequently  they  bend  through  another  45'  in  as  many 
minutes  more.  This  is  a  more  rapid  rate  of  bending  than  can  be 
produced  in  the  same  pot  of  seedlings  when  the  previously  protected 
side  is  uncovered  and  exposed  for  similar  durations  of  time,  either  to 
constant  sunlight,  or  to  constant  diffused  daylight.  This  is  the  case 
even  if  the  sparks  (or  flashes)  succeed  one  another  at  intervals  of 
only  two  seconds. 

II.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  heliotropic  influence  of  electric 
sparks  (or  flashes)  is  greater  than  can  be  produced  by  any  other 
source  of  illumination.  But,  in  order  to  test  this  point  more  con- 
clusively, I  tried  the  experiment  of  exposing  one  half -pot  of  seedlings 
in  one  camera  to  the  constant  light  of  a  Swan  burner,  and  another 
half-pot  of  similar  seedlings,  in  another  camera,  placed  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  same  source  of  light,  but  provided  with  a  flash 
shutter  working  at  the  rate  of  two  seconds  intervals.  The  amount  of 
bending  in  similar  times  having  been  noted,  the  pots  were  then 
exchanged,  and  their  previously  protected  halves  exposed  to  the 
constant  and  the  flashing  light  respectively.  In  both  cases,  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  bending  commenced,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  proceeded  in  a  given  time  after  commencement,  were 
considerably  greater  in  the  seedlings  exposed  to  the  flashing  than  to 
the  constant  source  stimulation.  The  same  is  true  if,  instead  of  a 
Swan  burner,  the  source  of  light  is  the  sun. 

III.  Many  experiments  were  tried,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  smallest 
number  of  sparks  in  a  given  time  which  would  produce  any  per- 
ceptible bending.  Of  course,  the  results  of  such  experiments  varied 
to  some  extent  with  the  condition  of  the  seedlings.  But  in  most 
cases,  with  vigorous  young  mustard  seedlings  and  careful  observation, 
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bending  conld  be  proved  to  occnr  within  fifteen  to  thirty  miniites,  if 
bright  sparks  were  supplied  at  the  rate  of  only  one  per  minnte. 
The  most  extreme  senBitiveneas  that  I  have  observed  in  these  experi- 
ments was  that  of  perceptible  bending  after  half-an-boar's  expoanro 
to  electrical  sparks  following  one  another  at  the  rate  of  fifty  in  ut 
hour.  This  result  would  appear  to  indicate  that  in  heliotropism 
under  flashing  light  there  need  be  so  summatioix  or  "staircase 
effect";  bnt  that  each  flash  or  spark  tnay  produce  its  own  effect 
independently  of  its  predecessors  or  saccesHOrs. 

ly.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  while  the  heliotropic  efCects  of  flashing 
light  are  thus  so  remarkable,  they  are  unattended  with  the  formation 
of  any  particle  of  chlorophyll.  In  the  many  hundred  pota,  and  there- 
fore many  thonsands  of  plants,  which  hare  passed  under  my  observa- 
tion in  this  research  I  have  never  seen  the  slightest  shade  of  green 
tingeing  the  etiolated  seedliiiga  which  had  bent  towards  flashing 
light.  On  one  occasion  I  kept  a  stream  of  100  sparks  per  second 
illuminating  some  mnstard  seedlings  continuously  for  forty-eight 
.  hours;  and  although  this  experiment  was  made  for  the  express 
purpose  of  ascertaiuiug  whether  any  chlorophyll  would  be  formed 
under  the  most  suitable  conditions  by  means  of  flashing  light,  no 
change  of  colour  in  any  of  the  seedlings  was  produced. 

With  the  exception  of  those  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph,  all 
these  results  were  obtained  by  using  sparks  from  the  coil  condenser, 
AS  above  explained.  These  sparks  were  very  brilliant,  and  yielded  the 
maximal  resnlts,  which  aloike  are  here  recorded. 


V.  "  Experimeuta  in  Germinatioii."     By  (J.  J.  ROMANES,  F.R.S. 
Received  October  2,  1893. 

The  primary  object  of  these  experiments  was  to  ascertain  whether 
the  power  of  germination  continues  in  dry  seeds  after  the  greatest 
possible  precautions  have  been  taken  to  prevent  any  ordinary  pro- 
cesses of  respiration  for  practically  any  length  of  time. 

The  method  adopted  waa  to  seal  various  kinds  of  seeds  in  vacuum 
tubes  of  high  exhaustion,  and  after  they  had  been  exposed  to  the 
vacQum  for  a  period  of  fifteen  months  to  remove  them  from  the 
tubes  and  sow  them  in  flower-pots  buried  in  moist  soil.  In  other 
«aeefl,  after  the  seeds  had  been  in  vacuo  for  a  period  of  three  months, 
they  were  transferred  to  sundry  other  tubes  respectively  charged  with 
Atmospheres  of  sundry  pure  gases  or  vapours  (at  the  pressure  of  the 
air  at  time  of  sealing);  after  a  further  period  of  twelve  months 
these  sundry  tubes  were  broken,  and  their  contents  sown  as  in 
previous  case.  In  all  cases,  excepting  that  of  the  clover,  the  seeds 
sown  were  weighed  individnalty  in  chemical  balances,  and  seeds  of 
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similar  -weiglits  taken  from  th«  same  original  packeU  were  similarly 
Eown  as  controls. 

The  table  on  p.  336  gives  the  resalts  of  one  enoh  series  of  experi- 
ments, where  the  exhaostion  of  the  tsbes  was  kindly  andertakon  by 
Mr.  Crookes,  F.R.S.,  to  whom  I  mnat  expreaa  my  best  thanks  for  the 
asBistacce  he  has  given.  Bat  it  may  be  mentioned  that  other  seriea 
of  experimenU  yielded  virtaally  the  same  results. 

With  the  exception  of  the  beans,  where  only  two  were  sown,  ten 
weighed  seeds  were  sown  ont  of  each  of  the  tabes,  and  also  oat  of 
each  of  the  control  packets  which  had  been  kept  in  ordinary  air 
from  the  first.  These  results  amply  prove  that  neither  a  vacaam 
of  one-millionth  of  an  atmosphere,  nor  the  atmospheres  of  any  cf 
the  gases  and  vapours  named  in  the  above  list,  exercised  mach,  if 
any,  eSect  on  the  germinating  power  of  any  of  these  seeds.  I  may 
add  that  the  same  remark  applies  to  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  di- 
oxide, atthoagh  in  the  particular  aeriea  of  experiments  qnoted  this 
gas  was  accidentally  omitted. 

A  sabsidiary  object  of  these  experimenta  was  to  ascertain  whether 
any  appreciable  rariations  would  be  caused  in  plants  grown  fi-om 
seeds  which,  before  germination,  had  been  anhmittted  to  the  condi- 
tions above  explained.  Hundreds  of  plants  of  the  kinds  named  in 
the  above  table  were  grown  from  the  seeds  in  the  various  tubes. 
Bat  in  no  one  instance  was  there  the  smallest  deviation  in  any 
respect  from  tho  standard  type  grown  from  the  corresponding  con- 
trol paoket. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  case  of  the  beet-root,  a  larger 
number  of  plants  were  developed  in  many  of  the  pot«  than  the  ten 
seeds  which  had  been  sown  in  each.  This  I  found  to  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  beet-root  seeds  very  frequently  throw  np  two  seedlings  apiece. 
Sot  so  frequently,  but  still  very  often,  they  yield  three,  and  some- 
times even  four. 

Further  experiments  are  in  juxtgreBS. 
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three  other  Pamphlets  in  8vo.  The  Society. 
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Brisbane : — Royal  Societj  of  Qnecnaland.     Proceedinga.     Vol.  IX. 

8vo.     Britbane  1893.  The  Society. 

BnmBwick  : — Verein      fUr       K'&tarwissenschaft.       Jahreabericht. 

1889-91.     8vo.     BrauMckvieig  1693.  The  Society. 

BroBselB : — Academie  Royale  de  M^decine.     Memoires  Conroim^. 

Tome  XII.     Faac.  1.     870.     Bruxellet  1893. 

The  Academy. 
Brassels: — Acodomie  Boyale  dea   Sciences,  des  Lettrea    et   des 

fieanz-ArtB  de  Belgiqne.    U^moires,    Tomes  XLYIII— XLIZ. 

4to.      BrmuMet  1892-93 ;    Memoires  Coaroanea  et  M^moirea 

des  Savftnts  £traiigera.      Tome  LII.      4to.      BrrtxeUei  189S ; 

Hemoirea   Ooaroon^s    et    antres    H4moire8.      Tome    XLVI. 

8vo.    Bruxellet  1692 ;  Hom^re,  Choiz  de  Rhapsodies.    Par  C. 

Poivin.    4to.   Bruxelle»lB91;  Biographie  Rationale.  Tome  XI. 

Fasc.  3.     8to.    BriuieHeg  1890-91.  The  Academy. 

Bnda-Pesth : — Magyar  TndoniAnyoa  Alcad^mia.  UDgarisohe  Revne. 

October—December,    1891.     Jannary  to   March,    1892.     Sto. 

Budapest;    Mathematiecho    nad    NatnrwiaseiiBchaftliche    Be- 

richte  ans  Ungam.     Bd.  IX.     Heft  1—2.    8yo.    Budapett 

1892;  Mathematikai  4b  Termuszottadomanyi  ifirtositA.      EStet 

X.     Fuzet  1—7.     8to.     Budapett  1891-92 ;   Mathematiku  £s 

Term4azettudom&nyi  Kozlem^nyek.  Kotet  XXIV.  Sxtan  8 — 10. 

8vo.    Budapest  1891.     [And  otber  Academical  pnblicatious  for 

the  years  1891-92.     4to  and  8to.]  The  Academy. 

K.   Ungar.    Oeologische  Anstalt.      Foldtani   ESElony.      XOtet 

XXII.    Fiizet  11—12.     Kotet  XXIII.     FUaet  1—8.     8to. 

Budapett  1892-93 ;  Mittheilnngen.     Band  10.     Heft  3.     8vo. 

Budi^iett  1892 1  Jahreabericht.     1891.     Sro.     Budapest  1893. 

The  Institute. 

Bnitenzorg; — Jardin    Botaniqne.      Annalee.      Vol.    XI.      Partie 

1 — 2.     8to.     Leide  1892 ;  Mededeelingeu.     10.     8to.    Balavia 

1893.  The  Director. 

Calcutta  : — Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.     Jonmal.    Part  1.    History, 

Literatnre,  etc.     Vol.  LXI.     Part  1,  No.  4,  and  Extra  Nam' 

ber.    Vol.  LXIT.     Part  1.    Noe.  1—2.    870.     Cahutta  1893: 

Journal.     Part  2.     Natnral  History,  *c.     Vol.  LXI.     Part  2. 

No.  3.    Vol.   LXII.     Part  2.     Nob.   1—2.     8to.    Calcutta 

1893 :  Proceedings.     1892.    No.  10.    1893.    Nob.  1—7.    8ro. 

Calcutta.  The  Society. 

Indian  Mnseam.    Indian    MnBonm    Notes.    Vol.    II.    No.    6. 

Vol.  IIL    Nob.  1—2.    8vo.     Caladta  1893. 

The  Musenm. 
Cambridge,  Masfl.: — Harrard    University.     Bnlletin.     Vol.    VII. 

No.  4    8to.    1893.  The  UaiTersily. 
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Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Harvard  College.    Bulletin. 

Vol.  XVI.    Nos.   13—14.    Vol.    XXIV.    Nos.    4—7.    Vol. 

XXV.    No.  1.    8vo.     Cambridge  1893 ;  Memoirs.    Vol.  XIV. 

No.  3.     4to.     Cambridge  1893.  The  Museum. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C. : — Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society.    Journal. 

Vol.  IX.     Part  2.     8vo.    Baleigh  1892.  The  Society. 

Copenhagen: — Kongelige  Danske  Videnskabernes  Selskab.     Over- 

sigt.      1892.      No.    3.      1893.      No.    1.      8vo.      Kdbenhavn; 

Skrifter.     Bd.  VII.     Afd.  7.    4to.     Kdbenhavn  1S92. 

The  Society. 
Cracow : — ^Academic  des  Sciences.     Bulletin  International.     1893. 

Mai — Juin.     8vo.     Cracovie.  The  Academy. 

Dijon  : — Academic  des  Sciences,  Arts  et  Belles-Lettres.    M6moires. 

S6r.  4.     Tome  III.     8vo.     Dijon  1892.  The  Academy. 

Dorpat: — IJniversitat.     InaugnraUDissertationen.    1892-93.    8vo. 

and  4to.  The  University. 

Dresden: — Verein    fur    Erdknnde,      Jahresbericht.      23.       8vo. 

Ihresden  1893.  The  Society. 

Edinburgh  : — Royal  Society.     Proceeding^.  Vol.  XX.    Pp.  1 — 96. 

8vo.     [Edinburgh]  1893.  The  Society. 

Emden : — ^Natnrforschende  Gksellschaft.    Jahresbericht.    1891-92. 

8vo.     Emden  1893.  The  Society. 

Falmouth: — Bojal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society.     Beport  1892. 

8vo.     Falmouth.  The  Society. 

Frankfort-on-the-Main  : — Senckenbergische  Naturforschendo  Ge- 

sellschaft.      Abhandlungen.       Bd.    XVIII.      Heft    1.       4to. 

Fra7ikfurt  1892 ;  Boricht.     1893.     8vo.      Franlcfurt ;    Katalog 

der  Reptilien-Sammlung  im  Museum.     Teil  1.     8vo.    Franks 

furt  1893.  The  Society. 

Giessen: — Uiiiversitat.     Acaderaische  Schriften.      1892-9.3.     Svo. 

The  University. 
Gottingen : — K.  GescUschaft  der  Wissenschaften.     Abhandlungen. 

1892.    4to.    Gottingen ;  Nachrichten.    1892.    1893.    Nr.  1—14. 

8vo.     Gottingen,  The  Society. 

Graz : — Naturwissenschaftlicher  Verein  fiir  Steiermark.     Mittheil- 

ungen.     1892.     8vo.     Graz  1893.  The  Society. 

Guernsey : — Guille-AUes  Libi'ary.     Encyclopaedic  Catalogue  of  the 

Lending  Department.     Sm.  8vo.     Guernsey  1891. 

The  Librarj'. 
Halifax,  N.S. : — Nova  Scotian  Institute  of  Science.     Proceedings 

and    Transactions.      Second   Series.     Vol.   I.     Part   2.     Svo 

Halifax,  N.S.,  1892.  The  Institute. 

Hamburg  : — ^Naturhistorisches  Museum.      Mittheilungen.     Jahrg. 

10.     Halfte  1.     8vo.     Hamburg  1893.  The  Museum. 
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Hamilton :— 'Hamilton   Asaoolation.      Jonroal   and   Proceedings. 

No.  9.     8to.     Eamillon  1893.  The  Aaaooiation. 

Heidelbei^ :— niiiTeraitat.      Akademische    Schriften.      1892-93. 

8to.  The  University. 

Helsingfore :— FisBka  Vetenakapfi-Sooietet.     Ofveraigt.     1891-92. 

8to.    Sel»n^(^i  1892 ;  Bidrag  till  Eanitedom  af  Finlands 

Nator  ooh  Folk.    Haft  LI.    8vo.    Edsmgfon  1892. 

The  Society. 
Sallskapet   for    Finlands    Geografii.      Fennia.     No.  8.      8ro. 

Bd*i»gfor»  1893.  The  Society. 

Societaa  pro  Fauna  et  Flora  Fennica.     Acta.     Tol.  Y.     Parts 

1—2.     Vol.  VIIL     8to.     Ediingfon  1890-93 ;  Meddelanden. 

Haft  XVII— XVIII.     8to.     SeUingfore  189(^92. 

The  Society. 
Hobart : — Royal  Society  of  Tasmania.    Fapers  and  Proceedings. 

1892.    8vo.    Eobart  1893.  The  Societj. 

Houghton: — Michigan  Mining  School.     Reports  of  the  Director 

for  1890-92.     8vo.     Lansing,  Mich.,  1893.  The  School. 

Innsbruck: — Ferdinandeum.      Zeitschrift.     Folge   III.     Heft  37. 

8vo.     Innsbruck  1893.  The  Ferdinandeum. 

Irkutsk; — Eaat  Siberian  Section  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Geo- 
graphical Society.     Irveatiya.     Vol.   XXIII.    No.  4i.    Vol. 

XXIV.    Nos.  1— 2.     IBtunan.'i    8vo.    Irtuisfc  1892-93. 

The  Section. 
Jena : — MediziniBch.NatnrwiBsenachaf tliche  Ges^schaft.  Jenaische 

Zeiteohrift.    Band  XXVIII.    Heft  1.    8to.    Jena  1893. 

The  Sociecy. 
Johannesburg: — South    African    Associatian    of    Engineers    and 

Architects.      Proceedings    (1892-93)   and    Bye-Laws.     8to. 

JohantieshuTg  1893.  The  Assooiatiou. 

Xazan: — Imperial  University.    Scientific  Notes.    1893.    Nob.  2 — 5. 

[£uMian.]     8vo.     Kazan ;    [Two  pamphlets  from  the  Histo- 
logical Laboratory,    and  one  from  the  Hygienic  Cabinet.} 

IButtian.]     8vo.     Kaxan  1893.  The  Umversity. 

Kew: — Royal    Gardens.     Bulletin   of   Miscellaneoas   Information. 

Nos.  76—80.     8vo.     London.     1893.  The  Director. 

Kiel  :-7-Naturwissenflchafitliober   Yerein    fur    Schleswig-Holsteiu. 

Schriften.    Bd.  X.     Heft  1.     8ro.     Kiel  1893. 

The  Society. 
Xonigsberg  ; — Physikaliach-Okonomische  Gesellschaft.     Schriften. 

Jahrg.  1892.    4to.    KonigAerg.  The  Society. 

Lausanne : — Society  Vandoise  dee  Sciences  Naturelles.    Bulletin. 

Vol.  XXIX.    Nos.  Ill— 112.    8to.    Lawanne  189B. 

The  Society. 
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Leeds: — Philosophical    and    Literary    Society.      Annual    Beport 

1892-93.    8vo.    Leeds  1S9S.  The  Society 

Leipsic  : — ^Astronomische  Oesellschaft.  Yierteljahrsschrift.   Jahi^ 

28.    Heft  1—2.    8vo.    Leipzig  1893.  The  Society 

Konigl.  Sachs.  Oesellschaft  der  Wissenschaf ten.  Abhandlnngen 
(Math.-Phys.  Classe).  Bd.  XX.  No.  1.  8vo.  Leipzig  1893 
Berichte  (Math.-Phys.  Classe).  1893.  Nos.  1—3.  8vo 
Leipzig.  The  Society 

Lisbon: — ^Academia  Beal  das  Sciencias.  Portngaliad  Monnmenta 
Historica.  Vol.  I.  Ease.  1—3.  Folio.  Olisipone  1888,  1891 ; 
Historia  da  IJniversidade  de  Coimbra.  Tomo  I.  8vo.  Lisboa 
1892 ;  Historia  dos  Estabelecimentos  Scientificos,  Litterarios  e 
Artisticos  de  Portugal.  Tomo  XVI — XVII.  8vo.  Lisboa 
1889,  1892 ;  Carso  de  Silvicultura.  Tomo  II.  8vo.  Lisboa 
1887.     With  Three  other  Treatises.     8vo.  The  Academy. 

London : — Anthropological  Institute.  Journal.  Vol.  XXII.  No.  4. 
Vol.  XXin.  No.  1.  8vo.  London  1893  ;  Index  to  the  Pub- 
lications  of  the  Institute.    1843-91.     8yo.    London  1893. 

The  Institute. 

British  Astronomical  Association.  Journal.  Vol.  III.  Nos. 
8—10.  8vo.  London  1893 ;  Memoirs.  Vol.  L  Part  6.  8vo. 
London  1893.  The  Association. 

British  Museum.  Catalogue  of  Printed  Books.  Orp — Ottobonus ; 
Ottocar — Ozzerii ;  P — Paguis  ;  Pahde — Paloy ;  Palperia — 
Parinus;  Paris,  le  Chevalier — Pasbogues.     4to.     London  1893. 

The  Trustees. 

British  Museum  (Natural  History).  Catalogue  of  the  Madre- 
porarian  Corals.  Vol.  I.  4to.  London  1893 ;  Catalogue  of 
the  Snakes.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  London  1893;  Catalogue  of  the 
Birds.    Vol.  XXI.     8vo.     London  1893.  The  Trastees. 

City  of  London  College.  Calendar.  1893-94.  8vo.  London 
1893.  The  College. 

Clinical  Society.  Transactions.  Vol.  XXVI.  8vo.  London 
1893.  The  Society. 

East  India  Association.  Journal.  Vol.  XXV.  Nos.  6 — 8.  8vo. 
London  1893.  The  Association. 

Geological  Society.  Quarterly  Journal.  Vol.  XLIX.  No.  195. 
8vo.     London  1893.  The  Society. 

Geologists*  Association.  Proceedings.  Vol.  XIII.  Parts  3 — 5. 
8vo.    London  1893.  The  Association. 

Institute  of  Brewing.  Transactions.  Vol.  VI.  No.  7.  8vo. 
Lo7idon  1893.  The  Institute. 

Institute  of  Chemistry  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Regula- 
tions and  Register.     8vo.     London  1893.  The  Institute. 
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Institution  of  Civil  Ijagineers.     Minntes  of  Proceedings.     Vol. 

CXII— CXni.  8vo.  London  1893 ;  Charter,  List  of  Membora, 

&c.     8to.     London  1893.  The  Inetitntion. 

Institatioa   of    Mechanical    Engineers.      Proceedings.      1893. 

Nos.  1 — 2.     8to.     Lotidon.  The  Institution. 

Institntion  of  Naral  Architects.     Transactions.     Vol.  XXXIT. 

4to.     London  1893.  The  Inatitntion. 

Iron  and  Steel  Institate.     Vol.  XLIII.      Svo.      London  1893; 

Boles  and  List  of  Members.     8to.     London  1893. 

The  Institote. 
Linnean  Society.     Transactions  (Botany).     Vol,  III.     Part  8. 

4to.    London  1893;  Transactions  (Zoology).    Vol.  V.    Parts 

8—10.    4to.    tonAm  1892-93;  Journal  (Botany).    Vol.XXX. 

No.   205.      8yo.      London   1893;    Journal    (Zoology).      Vol. 

XXrV.     No.  155.  The  Society. 

London    Mathematical    Society.       Proceedings.       Vol.    XXIV. 

Nob.  460 — i68.     8vo.     [London]  1893.  The  Society. 

Odontological    Society  of  Great  Britain.      Transactions.     Vol. 

XXV.     No.  8.     8vo.     London  1893.  The  Society. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.     Jonmal  and  Transac- 
tions.    Vol,  XVII.     Nos.  8—9.     Svo.     London   1893;    Cata- 

logao  of  the  Library  and  Museum.     8to.     London  1893. 

The  Society, 
Royal    Agricultural    Sociefy  of  England.     Journal.     Vol.    IV 

Part  2.     Svo.     London  1893.  The  Society. 

Royal   College   of  Sni^ons.      Calendar.     1893.     Svo.     London 

1893.  The  College 

Royal   Horticnltural    Society.     Jonmal.     Vol.   XVL      Part   1. 

Svo.     London  1893.  The  Society. 

Royal    Medical  and    Chirurgical    Society.     Medico-Chirargicai 

Transactions.     Vol.  LXXV.     8to.     London  1892. 

The  Society. 
Royal  Meteorological  Society.     Quarterly  Journal.     Vol.  XIX. 

No.  87.    8to.    London  1893.  The  Society. 

Boyal  Microscopical  Society.     Journal.    1893.    Parted — 5,    Svo. 

London.  The  Society, 

Royal  Statistical  Society.    Jonmal.    Vol.  LYI.    Part  2.    Svo. 

London  1893.  The  Society. 

Royal  United  Service  Institntion.    Jonmal.     Vol.  XXXVII. 

Nos.  184—188.    Svo.    Lmdon  1893.  The  Institution. 

Soane  Museum.      General  Description  of    Sir    John    Soane's 

Museum.    12nio.    London  1893.  The  Museum. 

Society  of  Antiquaries.    Proceedings.    Vol.  XIV.    No,  3.    Svo. 

London  1893.  The  Society. 
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University  College.    Calendar.     Session  1893-94.     8vo.     London 
1893.  The  College. 

Lyons : — Acad^mie  des  Sciences,  Belles-Lettres  et  Arts.  M^moires 
(Classe  des  Sciences).  Tomes  XXX — XXXI.  8vo.  Lyon 
1889-92 ;  M^moires  (Sciences  et  Lettres).  Ser.  3.  Tome  I. 
8vo.     Lyon  1892.  The  Academy. 

Soci^t^  d'Agricnltnre,  Histoire  Naturelle  et  Arts  Utiles.    Annales. 
S6r.  6.     Tomes  II— V.     8vo.     Lyon  1890-93. 

The  Society. 

Soci6t^    d* Anthropologic.     Bulletin.     Tome  XI.     No.   2.     8vo. 

Lyon  1893.  The  Society. 

Manchester: — Geological    Society.       Transactions.      Vol.    XXII. 

Parts  9—11.     8vo.    Manchester  1893.  The  Society. 

Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.     Memoirs  and  Proceedings. 

Vol.  VIL     Nos.  2—3.     8vo.    Manchester  1892-93. 

The  Society. 

Microscopical  Society.     Transactions  and  Annual  Report,  1892. 

8vo.      Ma7iche8ter  [1893].  The  Society. 

Melbourne : — Royal  Society  of  Victoria.     Proceedings.     Vol.  V. 

8vo.     Melbourne  1893.  The  Society. 

Mexico : — Sociedad    Cientifica   "  Antonio   Alzate."      Memorias  y 

Reyista.     Tomo  VI.     Ndm.  7—10.     8vo.     Mexico  1893. 

The  Society. 

Milan  : — Societa  Italiana  di  Scieuze  Natui'ali.    Atti.    Vol.  XXXIV. 

Fasc.  2—3.     Svo.     Milaiio  1893.  The  Society. 

Montreal: — McGill  College  and  University.     Calendar.     1893-94. 

Svo.     Montreal  1893.  The  College. 

Moscow  : — Congres  Internationaux  d' Anthropologic  et  d'Archeo- 

logie  Prehistorique  et  de  Zoologie.     Materiaux  concemant  Ics 

Congres.     Partie  1.     8vo.     Moscou  1893.  The  Congress. 

Daschkov  Ethnographic  Museum.      Systematic   Description  of 

the  Collections.     Part  3.     [Buss{a7i.']     8vo.     Moskva  1893. 

The  Museum. 

Societe    Imperiale    des  Xaturalistes.      Bulletin.      Annee  1893. 

No.  1.     8vo.     Moscou,  The  Society. 

Munich : — K.B.    Akademie    der    Wissenschaften.      Abliandlungen 

(Math.-phys.    Classe).     Bd.  XVII.     Abth.  3.     4to.    Milnchen 

1892;  Sitzungsberichte  (Math.-Phys.  Classe).    1893.     Heft  2. 

8vo.     Milnchen  1893.  The  Academy. 

Naples  : — Reale  Accademia  delle  Scienze  Fisiche  e  Matematichc. 

Atti.  Vol.  V.    4to.      Xapoli   1893;    Rendiconto.     Vol.  VII. 

Fasc.  6 — 7.     8vo.     XapoU  1893.  The  Academy. 

Societa   di    Naturalisti.     Bollettino.     Vol.    VI,     Fasc.  2.     8vo. 

Napoli  1893.  The  Society. 
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Netherlands  : — Nederlandsche  Botanische  Vereeniging.    Verslagen 
en  Mededeelingen.     Deel  VI.     Sfcuk  2.    8vo.     Nijmegen  1893. 

The  Association. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne :— North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  and 

Mechanical  Engineers.     Transactions.      Vol.  XLII.     Part  4. 

Vol.  XLIII.     Part  1,  and   Annual   Report.     8vo.     Newcastle 

1893.  The  Institute. 

New  York : — Academy  of   Sciences.    Annals.     Vol.  VII.      Nos. 

1—5.     8vo.     [New  YorTc]  1893.  The  Academy. 

American  Geographical  Society.     Bulletin.     Vol.  XXV.     No.  2. 

8vo.     New  York  1893.  The  Society. 

American  Museum   of  Natural  History.    Bulletin.     1893.     Pp. 

81—192.     8vo.     {New   Yorlc]',    Annual  Report.     1892.     8vo. 

New  York  1893.  The  Museum. 

Scientific   Alliance  of  New  York.     Proceedings  of  the  Second 

Joint  Meeting.     8vo.     New  York  1893.  The  Alliance. 

Ottawa  :-^— Royal  Society  of  Canada.     Proceedings  and  Transactions. 

Vol.  X.    4to.     Ottawa  1893.  The  Society. 

Oxford: — Radcliffe  Library.      Catalogue  of  Books  added  during 

the  year  1892.     4to.     Oa;/ori  1893.  The  Library. 

Palermo  : — Circolo   Matematico.     Rendiconti.     Tomo  VII.     Fasc. 

3—5.     8vo.     Palermo  1893.  The  Society. 

Paris: — Comity    International    des    Poids    et   Mesures.      Proces- 

Verbaux  des  Stances.     1892.     8vo.     Paris  1893. 

The  Comity. 

Conservatoire  des  Arts   et  Metiers.     Annales.     Ser.  2.     Tome 

IV.     8vo.     Paris  1892.  The  Conservatoire. 

!&cole  Normale   Sup^rieure.      Annales.     Tome  X.     Nos.   5-T-8. 

4to.     Paris  1893.  The  School. 

Soci^te  de  G^ogi-aphie.     Bulletin.    Ser.  7.    TomeXIII.    Trim.  4. 

Tome  XIV.     Trim.  1—2.     8vo.     Pans  1892-93. 

The  Society. 

Soci<St6  Mathematique.    Bulletin.    Tome  XXI.    Nos.  5 — 6.   8vo. 

Paris  [1893].  The  Society. 

Society  Philomathique.     Bulletin.     S^r.   8.     Tome  V.    No.  3. 

8vo.     Paris  1893.  The  Society. 

Pisa : — Society  Toscana  di  Scienze  Naturali.    Atti.    Vol.  XII.   8vo. 

Pisa  1893 ;  Procesfli  Verbali.     Vol.  VIII.     Febbraio— Maggio. 

8vo.     IPisa]  1893.  The  Society. 

Rome: — R.  Comitato  Geologico  d'ltalia.     Bollettino.     Anno  1893. 

Nos.  1—2.     8vo.     Boma  1893.  The  Comitato. 

Santiago  : — Deutscher  Wissenschaftlicher  Verein.    Verhandlungen. 

Bd.  II.    Heft  5—6.    8vo.     Santiago  de  Chile  1893. 

The  Society. 
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Transactions  {continued). 

Sociedad  Nacional  de  Mineria.     Bole  tin.    Yol.  V.    Nos.  55 — 58. 

4to.     Santiago  de  Chile  1893.  The  Society. 

Shanghai : — Royal  Asiatic  Society  (China  Branch).    Joarnal.    Vol. 

XXV.    8vo.     Shangluxi  1893.  The  Society. 

Siena : — R.  Accademia  dei  Fisiocritici.    Atti.    Vol.  V.    Fasc.  4 — 6. 

8vo.     Siena  1893.  The  Academy. 

Stockholm : — Kongl.    Bibliotek.    Sveriges     Offentliga    Bibliotok^ 

Stockholm,  IJpsala,  Land.    Accessions-Katalog.   I — ^VII.  8vo. 

Stockholm  1887-93.  The  Library, 

K.  Svenska  Vetenskaps  Akademie.    Handlingar.    Band  XXIV. 

Haft.   1—2.    4to.     Stockholm  1890-91;    Bihang    till  Hand- 

lingar.   Band  17.   8vo.    Stockholm  1892 ;    Ofversigt.    Arg.  50. 

Nos.  4— 6.    8vo.     Stockholm  189S.  The  Academy. 

Sydney  : — Department  of  Mines  and  Agricalture.     Records  of  tho 

Geological  Survey  of  New  South  Wales.    Vol.  III.    Part  3. 

4to.     Sydney  1893.  The  Department. 

Linnean  Society  of  New  Soath  Wales.     Proceedings.    Vol.  VII. 

Parts  3—4.    8vo.     Sydney  1893.  The  Society. 

University.     Calendar.     1893.     8vo.     Sydney  1893. 

The  University. 
Tokio : — College  of  Science,  Imperial  University.    Journal.    Vol. 
V.    Part  4.    Vol.  VL    Part  2.    8vo.     To^o  1893. 

The  University • 
Toronto : — Astronomical     and    Physical    Society.      Transactions. 

1892.  8vo.     Toronto  1893.  The  Society- 
Toulouse  : — Academie  des  Sciences,  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres, 

Memoires.     Tome  IV.     8vo.     Toulouse  1892. 

The  Academy. 
Faculte  des  Sciences.    Annales.    Tome  VII.   Fasc.  2.    4to.  Paris^ 

1893.  The  Facalty. 
Turin : — Reale   Accademia    delle    Scienze.     Atti.     Vol.  XXVIII. 

Disp.  14—15.     8vo.     Torino  1893.  The  Academy. 

Upsala : — Kongl.   Vetenskaps-Societet.      Nova  Acta.      Vol.   XV. 

Fasc.  1.     4to.     Upsala  1892.  The  Society- 

Utrecht: — Nederlandsch    Gasthuis  voor    Ooglijders.     Jaarlijksch 

Verslag.     No.  34.     8vo.     Utrecht  [1893].  The  Hospital- 

Provinciaal  Utrechtsch  Genootschap.     Aanteekeningen  van  het 

verbaodelde  in  de  Sectie-Vergaderingen,  1892.    8vo.    Utrecht  ,- 

Verslag  van  het  verhandelde  in  de  Algemeene  Vergadering. 

1892.     8vo.     Utrecht,  The  Society. 

Vienna : — Anthropologische    Gesellschaft.      Mittheilungen.       Bd. 

XXIII.     Heft  2—3    4to.     Wien  1893.  The  Society. 

Kais.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften.     Sitzungsberichte.     Band 

CIL    Abth.  1.    Heft  1—5.    Abth.  2a.    Heft  3-6.    Abth.  2b. 
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TronsactitiDs  (^conlintted). 

Hefts— 7.    Afath.  3.    HeftS— 7.  8ro.     TTt'eM  1893 ;  Anzeiger: 
Jahrg.  1893.     Nr.  16—20.     8to.     Wim.  The  Academy. 

E.K.  Geologische  B«ichaaiiatalt.     Verhandlnngen.     1893:    Nob. 

6—10.    8vo.    ITwm;  JsOirbuch.     1893.    Heft  1.    8to.    Wim. 

The  Institute. 

K.K.  Zoolofriech-botanische  Oesellschaft.   Yerhandlangen.   1893. 

Heft  1—2.     8to.      Wien.  The  Society. 

Washington  r — Bnrean  of    Edacation.     Circular    of    Information, 

No.  i.     8to.     Waekington  1893.  The  Bnreau. 

Sraithfloman  InBtitntion.  MiscellaDeons  ColIsoCions.  Vol. 
XXXVI.  8to.  Washington  1S9S;  Smithsonian  Meteorological 
Tables.     8ro.     Washington  1893.  The  Institution. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agricaltnre.  Diviaion  of  Ornithology  and 
Mammalogy.  North  American  Fauna.  No.  7.  8vo.  Wash- 
inglon  1893;  Balletin.  No.  4.  Sro.  Wathington  1893; 
Experiment  Station  Beoord.  Vol.  IV.  Nob.  8—9.  8vo. 
Washington  1893  ;  Bulletin.  Nos.  13, 14, 16.  8to.  WatkingtoH 
1693.  The  Department. 

U.S.  National  Musenm.  Proceedinga.  Vol.  XIV.  8vo.  Wath- 
ington  1892.  The  Muflenm. 

Wellington,  N.Z.  r — New  Zealand  Institute.    Tranaoctions  and  Pro- 
ceedinga.    Vol.  XXV.     8to.     WelUnglon  1893. 

The  InBtitnte. 

Polynesian  Society.  Jonmal.  Vol.  II.  No.  2.  8to.  Welliiigtun 
1893.  The  Society.  ' 

Zuricli ;— NatnrforHclieade  Geselkchaft.  Vierteljahrechrift.   Jahrg. 
38.     Heft  1—2.     8vo.     Zurich  1893.  The  Society. 

Physikalische  Gesellschaft.  Juhrosberichte.  1892.  8vo.  Usler- 
Zurieh  1893.  The  Society. 


Obaervationa  and  Reports. 
Adelaide  : — Observatory.    Meteorological    Obserrations.    18S4-85. 
Folio.     Adelaide  1893.  The  Observatory. 

Albany  ; — University  of  the  State  of  New  York.     Annnal  Beporto 
of  the  Regents.     1890.     3  vols.     8to.     Aihmy  1892. 

The  Dnivcraity. 

Alsace-Lorraine  : — Centralstelle     dea     Metearologisahen     Landes- 

dienstes    in    ElsaBS-Lothringen.       Ergebnisse    der    Meteoro- 

logiachen    Beobachtnngen  im  Reiohsland  Elsaas-Lothringen, 

1890-91.     4to.     StTMsbwg  1892-93. 

Meteorological  Office,  London. 

Austria  : — Ostetreichiscbe  Gmdmessnnga- Commission.      Verhand- 

lungen.     1893.     6to.     Wim  1893.  The  Commission. 
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GbfiervatioDB  and  Reports  (continued), 

Baltimore: — Maryland  State  Weather  Service.  Monthly  Report. 
Vol.  II.  Nos.  10—12.  Vol.  III.  Nos.  1,  3.  8vo.  Baltimore 
1893.  U.S.  Weather  Bureau. 

Berlin  : — Konigliche  Stemwarte.  Astronomische  Beobachtungen. 
Serie2.     Band  I.     Theil  2.     4to.     Berlin  189^, 

The  Observatory. 

Brisbane  : — Postal  and  Telegraph  Conference,  1893.  Report. 
Folio.     Brisbane.  Sir  C.  Todd,  F.R.S. 

Registrar- General's  Office.  Statistics  of  the  Colony  of  Queens- 
land for  the  year  1892.  Folio.  Brishaiie  1893 ;  Report  on  the 
Returns  of  Agriculture  and  Live  Stock  for  the  year  1892. 
Folio.     1893.  The  Registrai -General. 

Bucharest ; — Institut  M^t^orologiqne  de  Roumanie.  Annales.  1890. 
4to.     Bucarest  1893.  The  Institute. 

Buca-Pesth  : — Konigl.  Ungar.  Central-Anstalt  fiir  Moteorologie 
und  Erdmagnetismus.  Jahrbiicher.  1890.  4to.  Budapest  1893. 

The  Institute. 

Cadiz : — Instituto  y  Observatorio  de  Marina  de  la  Ciudad  de  San 
Fernando.  Almanaque  Nautico  para  1895.  8vo.  Madrid 
1893.  The  Observatory. 

Calcutta: — Meteorological  Department  of  the  Government  of  India. 
Monthly  Weather  Review.  November — December,  1892. 
January — June,  1893.  Folio.  Calcutta  ;  Meteorological  Ob- 
servations made  at  Seven  Stations.  November — December, 
1892.  January— June,  1803.  Folio.  C'.Zn/^^a;  India  Weatlier 
Review,  Annual  Summary,  1892.  Folio.  Calcutta  18U3  ; 
Rainfall  of  India.  Second  Year,  1893.  Folio.  Calcutta ; 
Indian  Meteorological  Memoirs.  Vol.  IV.  Part  8.  Vol.  V. 
Part  3.  Folio.  Calcutta  1803 ;  Report  on  Administration. 
1892-93.  Folio.  [Calcutta  1893] ;  Cyclone  Memoirs.  No.  5. 
8vo.     Calcutta  1893.  The  Department. 

Cambridge,  Mass. : — Observatory,  Harvard  College.  Annals.  Vol. 
XIX.     Part  2.     4to.     Cambridge  1893.  The  Observatory. 

Canada  : — Geological  Survey  of  Canada.  Catalogue  of  Section  One 
of  the  Museum.     8vo.     Ottawa  1893.  The  Survey. 

Chemnitz: — Konigl.  Sachs.  Meteorologisches  Institut.  Jahrbnch. 
1892.     4to.     Chemnitz  1893.  The  Institute. 

Christiar.ia  : — Meteorologiske  Institut.  Nedbor-hoiden  i  Norge, 
beregnet  efter  Observationer  1867  til  1891  af  det  Meti'oro- 
logiske  Institut.     4to.     [^Christiania,']  The  Institute. 

Cincinnati: — Historical  Sketch  of  the  Cincinnati  Observatory, 
1843 — 1893.     8vo.  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Cordoba: — Observatorio  Nacional  Argentine.  Resultados.  Vol. 
XVI.    4to.    Buenos  Aires  1892.  The  Observatory. 
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Obaerrations  and  Beports  (con/inw«d). 

Edinburgh: — Royal  Observatoiy,  Circular.  Kos.  38 — iO.  4to. 
{ShftU-l     1893.  The  Observatory. 

Greenwich  : — Royal  Observatory.  Kates  of  Deck  Watches  on 
Ti-ial  for  Pnrchaae  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  October  22, 
1892— February  11.  189:J.  Rates  of  Chronometers  on  Trial, 
July  2,  1892— January  21,  1893.     4to.     [London.] 

The  Observatory. 
Hobart : — General    Registry   Office.      CenRus   of    the   Colony  of 
Tasmania,  1891.     folio.     Tamanm  18&3.  The  Office. 

Hong  Kongr — Observatory,  Observations  and  ResearcbeH.  1802. 
Folio.     H<mg  Koay  189:1.  The  ObaervRtory. 

India: — A rchieo logical  Survey  of  India.  South  Indian  Inscrip- 
tions. Vol.  II.  Part  2.  4to.  Madras  1892  ;  The  Bower 
llannscript.     4to.     Calcutta  1893.  The  Survey. 

Geological  Survey  of  India.  Records.  Vol. XXVI.  Part<i  2 — 3. 
8vo.     Calcutta  1893.  The  Survey. 

Marine  Survey  of  India.  Administration  Report  for  the  Official 
Tear  1891-92.  Folio.  Bombay  1892;  Illnstrations  of  the 
Zoology  of  H.M.  Indian  Marine  Surveying  Steamer  "  Investi- 
gator."' Parti.  Fishes,  Plates  1 — 7;  C  rnst  oceans.  Plates  1 — 5. 
4to.     Calcutia  1892.  The  Survey. 

Itevenue  and  Agricultnral  Department,  Government  of  India. 
Mcmoraiidum  on  the  Snowfall  in  the  Mountain  Districts 
boi-dering  Northern  India.     Folio.     Simla  1893. 

The  Department. 
Survey  of  India.  General  Reports  on  the  Operations  during 
1801-92.  Folio.  Calcutta  1893;  Trigonometrical  Branch. 
Spirit- levelled  Heiyhls,  No.  7.  Bombay  Presidency.  Hydera- 
bad Assigned  Districts,  and  Central  Provinces.  8vo.  Dehra 
Dan  1893.  '  The  Survey. 

Kiel:— Stemwarte.     Publication.     No.  8.     4to.     Ktei  1893. 

The  Observatory. 

London: — Army  Medical  Department.    Report,  1891.    8vo.    Londoii 

1893.  The  Department. 

Medical  Department,  Local  GoTernment  Board.    AnnualReport, 

1891-92.    «vo.    i*«^»1893;  Supplement  to  Report  for  1891— 

Enteric    Fever  in   the    Teea    Valley.     Folio.      Londo^t  ISW ; 

Further  Report  and  Papers  on  Epidemic  luflnenza,  1889-92. 

8vo.     Londmi  1893.  The  Department. 

Meteorological  Office.     Hourly  Means  of  the  Readings  obtained 

from  the  Self-recording  Instmmenta  at  the  Four  Observatories 

under  the  Meteorological  Council.    1890.     4to.    London  1893  ; 

Weekly  Weather  Report.     1893.     Nos.  6—17,    19—43.     4to. 

Londun ;  Summary  of  Obserrations  in  the  Daily  and  Weekly 

2  B  2 
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Observations  and  Reports  (continued), 

Beports.  February — December,  1892.  4to.  London  [1893]  ; 
Quarterly  Summary  of  the  Weekly  Report.  1893.  First, 
Second,  and  Third  Quarters.     4to.     London,  The  Office. 

Nautical  Almanao  Office.     Circular.    No.  15.     8vo.     [London^ 
1893.  The  Office. 

Lyme  Regis : — Rousdon  Observatory,  Devon.  Meteorological  Ob- 
servations.    1892.     4to.     London  1893.  The  Observatory. 

Madras  : — Observatory.  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations,  Janu- 
ary, 1856— February,  1861.     4to.    Madras  1893. 

The  Observatory. 

Madrid : — Observatorio.  Resumen  de  las  Observaciones  Meteoro- 
logicas,  1890.     8vo.     Madrid  1893.  The  Observatory. 

Melbourne : — Department  of  Mines.  Report.  1892.  Folio.  MeU 
bourne  [1893].  The  Department. 

Missouri: — Geological  Survey.  Reports.  Vols.  II — III.  8vo. 
Jefferson  City  1892 ;  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Geologist. 
8vo.     Jefferson  City  1893.  The  Survey. 

New  Haven : — Yale  University.  Report.  1892-93.  8vo.  [New 
Hav&n.^  The  University. 

New  Zealand : — Colonial  Museum  and  Geological  Survey.  Report 
on  the  Colonial  Museum  and  Laboratory.  1891-92.  8vo. 
New  Zealand  1893.  The  Director. 

Niagara: — Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
State  Reservation  at  Niagara.     8vo.     Albany  1893. 

The  Commissioners. 

Prague: — K.K,  Sternwarte.  Magnetische  nnd  Meteorologische 
Beobachtungen.     1892.     4to.     Prag  1893. 

The  Observatory. 

Rome : — Specola  Vaticana.     Pubblicazioni.     1893.     4to.     Roma. 

The  Observatory. 

Spain  : — Comisi(5n   del   Mapa    Geologico    de   Espana.      Meraorias. 

1892.  8vo.     Madrid.  The  Commission. 
Stockholm  : — Observatorium.        Astronomiska     lakttagelser     och 

Undersokningar.     Band  4.     4to.     Stockholm  1889-91. 

The  Observatory. 

Sydney  : — Australian  Museum.     Catalogue  of  the  Marine  Shells  of 

Australia  and  Tasmania.    Part  3.    8vo.    Sydney  1893  ;   Report. 

1893.  Folio.     Sydney.  The  Museum. 
Department   of    Mines    and    Agriculture,    New    South    Wales. 

Annual  Report.     1892.     Folio.     Sydney  1893. 

The  Department. 
Government  Statistician's  Office.     Statistical  Register  for  1891 

and  Previous  Years.     8vo.     Sydney  1892.  The  Office. 

Observatory.     Results  of  Astronomical  Observations  made  in  the 
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ObBorvations  and  Reports  (contimted). 

Tears  1879,  1880,  and  1881.  8vo.  St/dne]/  1893 ;  Meteoro- 
lo^oal  Observations.  Janaaiy — April,  1893.  8to.  [Sydney 
1893] ;  Reenlta  of  Bain,  River,  and  Evaporation  Observations 
made  in  New  South  Wales  daring  1891.  8vo.  Sydney  1893; 
Besalts  of  Meteorologioal  Observations  made  in  New  Soath 
Wales  dnring  1890.  8vo.  Sydney  1892 ;  Observations  of  the 
Transit  of  Yeniu,  1874.     4to.     Sydney  1892. 

The  Observatoiy. 

Tiflis  : — Ph^sikalisohes  Observatoriani.  Beobachtangen,  1891. 
4to.  Tiflit  1893  ;  Beobachtungen  dev  Temperatnr  des  Brd- 
bodens,  1886-87.     8vo.     Tifiit  1893.  The  Observatory. 

TariD: — Reale  Oseervatorio  Astronomico.  Pnbblioazioni.  No.  3. 
4to.  Torino  1893 ;  Osservazioni  Meteorologiche  fatte  uell'Auno 
1892.  8to.  Torino  1893 ;  Effemeridi  del  Sole  e  della  Lnna 
per  I'Anno  1894.     8vo.     T&rino  1883.  The  Observatory. 

Upsala: — Observatoire  Uet^rolt^qne  de  rUnivereit^.  Bolletin 
Mensoel.  Recherohes  snr  le  Climat  d'Upsal.  1.  Plni«s.  4to. 
Uptal  1893.  The  Observatorj. 

Vienna  : — K.K.  Central- Anstalt  fur  Met«orologie  nnd  Erdmagnet- 
ismos.    Jahrbucher.    1891.    4to.     Witn  1S9S. 

The  Institntion. 

Virginia : — Leander  UcCormick  Observatory  o£  the  University  of 
Virginia.  Pablicatious.  Vol.  L  Part  6.  8ro.  Ckarloltei- 
vilU  1893.  The  Observatory. 

Washington  : — U.S.  Department  of  Agricniture.  Weather  Bnrean. 
Bulletin.  No.  10.  8vo.  WaihingUm  1893 ;  Monthly  Weather 
Review.  March— July.  1893.  4to.  WathiHsUm;  Report  for 
1892.  8vo.  W<ukit>gt<m  1893 ;  Eiperiment  Station  Record. 
Vol.  IV.  No.  11.  8vo.  fl'a#6inffton  1893 ;  Report  of  the  Ohio 
Weather  and  Crop  Service.  January,  April — August,  1893. 
8vo.     Norwalk.  The  Department. 

U.S.  Geological  Sarvey.  Monographs.  Vols.  XVII— XVIII, 
XX.  4to.  WiuhingloH  1892 ;  Bollettn.  Nob.  82—86.  8vo. 
Waehington  1891-92 ;  Report.  1889-90.  2  vols.  4to.  Wath- 
ington  1891.  The  Survey. 

U.S.  Patent  Office.  Official  Gasetto.  Vol.  LXII.  Nos.  5—13. 
Vol.  LXIII.  Nos.  1—13.  Vol.  LXrV".  Nos.  1—13.  Vol. 
LXV.  Nos.  1—3.  8vo.  Wathingtou  1892-93-  With  Alpha- 
betical List  of  Patentees  and  Inventions;  Annual  Report. 
1892.     8vo.     Waikinylon  1893.  The  Office. 

Windsor,  N.S.W :— Report  of  Mr.  TebbutL's  Observatory.  1892. 
8v«.     Sydney  189.^.  Mr.  Tebbutt. 
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Journals. 

Agricultural  Gazette  of  New  South  Wales.    Vol.  IV.    Part  I.    8vo. 

Sydney  1893.  Department  of  Agi-iculture,  Sydney. 

American  Journal  of    Philology.     Vol.    XIV.     Nos.   2—3.     Svo. 

Baltimore  1893.  The  Editor. 

Archives  des  Sciences  Biologiques.     Tome  II.     No.  2.     4to.     St, 

FStershourg  1893. 

Institut  Imperial  de  M^decine  Exp^ri  men  tale,  St.  Petersburg. 

Archives  N^erlandaises  des  Sciences  Exactes  et  Naturelles.     Tome 

XXVII.     Livr.  1—2.     8vo.     Harlem  1893. 

Soci6te  HoUandaise  des  Sciences,  Haarlem. 
Asclepiad  (The)     Vol.  X.     No.  38.     8vo.     London  1893. 

Sir  B.  Richardson,  F.R.S. 
Astronomische  Nachrichten.     Bd.  132.     4to.     Kiel  1893. 

The  Editor. 
Boletin  de  Minas  Industria  y  Construcciones.     Tome  IX.     Num. 
3,  5—8.     Folio.     Limu  1893. 

La  Escnela  do  Ingcnieros,  Lima. 
Canadian  Record  of  Science.     Vol.  V.     Nos.  6 — 7.    8vo.  Montreal 
1893.  Natural  History  Society,  Montreal. 

Cellule  (La)     Tome  IX.     Fasc.  1—2.     8vo.     Louvatu  1893. 

Laboratoire  de  Microscopic  et  de  Biologic  Cellulaire,  Lou  vain. 

Epig^phia  Indica  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  India.     Vol.  II. 

Part  12—13.     4to.     Calcutta  1892.  The  Survey. 

Horological   Journal   (The)      Vol.  XXXV.     Nos.  410—420,  422. 

Vol.  XXXVI.     Nos.  421,  423.     8vo.     London  1893. 

British  Horological  Institafe. 

Illustrated   Archaeologist  (The)      Vol.    I.      No.    1.     8vo.     London 

1893.  The  Publisher. 

Journal  of  Comparative  Neurology.     Vol.  III.     June,  1893.     8vo. 

Granville.  The  Editor. 

Medico-Legal    Journal    (The)     Vol.   XI.       No.     I.       8vo.      New 

York  1893.  The  Editor. 

Nrtturaiist  (The)     November,  1893.  8^0.  London.  The  Editors. 

Nature  Notes.     Vol.  IV.     Nos.  43—45.     8vo.     London  1893. 

Selborne  Society. 
Physical  Review  (The)     Vol.1.     No.  1.     8vo.     New  York  1893.  ' 

Cornell  University. 
Revue  Medico-pharmaceutique.    Annee  VI.    No.  6 — 7.    4to.     6W- 
stantinople  1893.  The  Editor. 

Sborcik  Materialov  diva  Opisaniya  Myest^^nostei  i  Piemen  Kav- 
kaza.  [Collection  of  Materials  for  the  Description  of  the 
Localities  and  Races  of  the  Caucasus — Rwfsian.]  Vol.  XV. 
8vo.     Tiflis  1893. 

Curateur  de  TArrondissement  Scolaire  du  Caucase. 
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JouTTials  Q'nnf'nnipd). 
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Bronze  copy  of  the  Medal  struck  by  the  Boyal  Society  in  honour  of 
Capt.  Cook,  F.R.S.  By  Sir  J.  Evans,  Treas.  R.S. 

Framed  Drawing  of   H.M.S.   "Resolution,"   commanded   by   Capt- 
Cook,  F.R.S.,  during  his  Second  Expedition  to  the  South  Seas. 

Mr.  H.  Rickinson. 
Bust,  in  plaster,  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  P.  Joule,  F.R.S.  Mr.  B.  Joule. 

Four  Lantera  Slides,  Eclipse  of  April,  1893,  ftx>m  Prof.  Schaeberle's 
Negatives. 

Lick  Observatory,  per  the  British  Astronomical  Association. 


November  23,  1893. 

Sir  JOHN  EVANS,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Vice-President  and 

Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

A  List  of  the  Presents  received  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  thanks 
ordered  for  them. 

In  pursuance  of  the  Statutes,  notice  of  the  ensuing  Anniversary 
Meeting  was  given  from  the  Chair,  and  the  list  of  Officers  and  Council 
nominated  for  election  was  read  as  follows : — 

President, — The  Lord  Kelvin,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

Treasurer, — Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

.  r  Professor  Michael  Foster,  MA.,  M.D. 

Secretaries.—  j  rpj^^  ^^^^  Rayleigh,  M.  A.,  D.C.L. 

Foreign  Secretary. — Sir  Joseph  Lister,  Bart.,  F.R.C.S. 

Otlier  Members  of  the  Council. — Professor  Isaac  Bayley  Balfour, 
M.A.;  Andrew  Ainslie  Common,  LL.D.;  Andrew  Russell  Forsyth, 
Sc.D. ;  Richard  Tetley  Glazebrook,  M.A. ;  Professor  Alexander 
Henry  Green,  M.A. ;  Sir  John  Kirk,  K.C.B. ;  Professor  Oliver  Joseph 
Lodge,  D.Sc. ;  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  D.C.L. ;  William  Davidson 
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Niren,  M.A. ;  William  Henry  Parkin,  LL.D. ;  the  Harqais  of 
Salisbary,  E.G.,  M.A. ;  FrofesBor  J.  S.  Bnrdoa  Sanderson,  M.D. ; 
Adam  Sedgwick,  M.A. ;  Professor  Thomaa  Edvrard  Thorpe,  Sc.D. ; 
Professor  William  Augustus  Tildon,  D.So. ;  Professor  W.  Cawthorne 
Unwin,  B.So. 

The  follovring  Papers  were  read  ;— 

I.   "The  Photographic  Spectrum  of  Electrolytic  Iron."     By 

J.  NuHMAN  LocKYER,  F.R.S.    Received  October  27,  1893. 

(Abstract.) 

This  inTestigation  is  an  eztension  of  the  author's  earlier  researches 
on  the  Bpectmm  of  iron,  and  supplements  the  important  paper  pub- 
lished by  Thalen  in  1884.  Since  the  work  was  commenced,  two 
other  papers  on  the  spectrum  of  iron  have  been  published,  one  by 
Professors  Kayeer  and  Range,  of  the  Hanover  Technical  High  School, 
and  the  other  by  Mr.  F.  McCIean.  In  the  former,  the  arc  spectrum 
of  ordinary  commercial  iron  was  in  question.  The  wsTe-lengtba 
were  determined  by  micrometrio  measures,  a  number  of  standard 
lines  being  used  to  construct  the  interpolation  curves.  Mr,  McCIean's 
paper  consiats  of  a  series  of  photographic  comparisons  of  the  spark 
spectrum  of  iron  and  the  solar  npectrum. 

A  knowledge  of  the  true  spectrum  of  iron  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, both  for  solar  and  stellar  work.  Comparisons  in  terms  of 
irou  are  very  important,  and  such  a  oompariEOn  is  a  natural  first  step 
in  their  study  when  we  have  a  terrestrial  iron  spectrum  about  which 
there  is  no  donbt. 

Thalen's  memoir  is  practically  complete  so  far  as  the  risible  src 
spectrum  of  iron  is  concerned.  The  photographic  arc  spectrum  over 
the  same  region  has  not,  however,  hitherto  received  such  minnte 
attention.  This  subject  has  been  teken  up  at  Eonsingtou  by  photo- 
graphically comparing  the  spectrum  of  iron  with  the  solar  spectrum, 
between  Frannhofer'a  lines  K  and  C.  For  this  purpose,  a  small  por- 
tion of  some  iron  of  eicoptional  purity,  prepared  by  electrolytic 
deposition  by  Profeasor  W.  C.  Roberts- Ana  ten,  was  placed  by  him  at 
the  author's  disposal.  A  part  was  arranged  to  form  the  poles  of  an 
electric  arc  lamp,  which  was  placed  about  4  ft.  from  the  slit  of  a 
Steinheil  spectroscope,  having  three  prisms  of  45°,  and  one  of  60° 
an  image  of  the  arc  being  formed  on  the  slit  plate  by  a  suitable  lens. 
The  currunt  employed  was  from  a  "  Viutoria  "  Brush  dynamo,  driven 
by  an  "  Otto  "  gas  engine,  and  making  about  850  revolutions  per 

The  region  of  the  spectrum  between  K  and  C  was  photographed 
on  four  plates.     For  the  region  between  K  and  F  ordinary  photo- 
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graphic  plates  were  used,  but  for  the  speotram  from  F  to  0  specially 
prepared  plates  were  employed. 

The  wave-lengths  of  the  lines  have  been  determined  by  reference  to 
Professor  Rowland's  second  series  of  photographic  prints  of  the  solar 
spectrum,  and,  consequently,  are  all  expressed  on  Rowland's  scale. 
Tables  of  the  wave-lengths  and  intensities  of  all  the  lines  in  the 
photographs  have  been  compiled,  and  a  comparison  instituted  between 
the  Kensington  results  and  those  of  Thalen,  Messrs.  Kayser  and 
Runge,  and  McClean.  Though  the  iron  used  was  the  purest  obtain- 
able, a  few  of  the  lines  are  probably  due  to  impurities,  and  these  have 
been  indicated  in  the  tables. 

Many  of  the  faint  lines  mapped  by  Messrs.  Kayser  and  Runge  are 
evidently  due  to  impurities  in  the  iron  used  in  their  researches,  and 
the  origin  of  those  lines  has  been  traced,  as  far  as  possible,  by 
reference  to  the,  as  yet^  unpublished  Kensington  maps  of  metallic  aro 
spectra,  and  the  results  are  shown  in  the  tables. 

The  comparisons  have  led  to  the  following  conclusions : — 

1.  The  visual  spectrum,  as  mapped  by  ThaUn,  differs  but  slightly 

in  essential  points  from  that  which  has  been  photographed  at 
Kensington.  The  principal  difference  is  the  greater  number 
of  lines  mapped  by  Thal<5n  in  all  regions  except  that  between 
wave-lengths  1*000  and  4300.  This  is  probably  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  insufficient  exposure  of  the  phv^tographs,  which  was 
necessitated  by  the  limited  amount  of  material  available  for  the 
experiments. 

2.  The    comparison    with    the    spectrum    photographed    by   !^^r. 

McClean,  indicates  that  the  experimental  conditions  employed 
by  him  produced  a  temperature  not  greatly  differing  from 
that  of  the  arc  employed  at  Kensington.  There  are  only  a  few 
lines  which  are  not  common  to  the  two  series  of  photographs, 
and  these,  in  many  cases,  can,  with  certainty,  be  ascribed  to 
impurities  present  in  one  case  and  not  in  the  other.  The 
ap[)Jirent  differences  in  intensity  between  some  of  the  lines 
which  are  common  to  both  are  mostly  duo  to  superposition  of 
the  spectrum  of  air  upon  that  of  iron  in  Mr.  McClean's  photo- 
graphs. In  some  cases,  however,  there  appears  to  be  a  real 
difference  in  the  intensities  of  the  lines,  and  this  may  prob- 
ably oe  ascribed  to  the  diff^erence  bt^tween  the  temperatures 
employed. 

3.  The  number  of  lines  mapped  by  Messrs.  Kayser  and  Runge  is 

considerably  in  excess  of  that  mapped  by  the  author  in  corre- 
spondmg  regions  of  the  spectrum.  The  comparison  indicates 
that  this  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  iron  employed  in 
their  experiments  contained  a  greater  number  of  impurities 
than  that  employed  at  KensiDgton.      No  origins  have  been 
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traced  for  many  of  the  Udcs  present  in  their  photogmphs, 
-which  do  not  appear  in  the  Kenain^^n  pUotog^raphs,  and  Rotue 
of  these  raftj,  therefore,  he  really  due  to  iron,  their  ahaence 
from  the  Kensington  photographs  being  dne  to  inxufiicient 
exposure,  or  to  the  employment  of  different  tern peratu res.  The 
almost  constant  difference  of  01  tenth-metre  between  the  two 
sets  of  measures  is  a  satisfactory  indication  of  the  acuaracy  of 
hoth. 
4.  The  imparities  which  contribute  the  greater  nnmber  of  foreign 
lines  to  the  spectrum  of  the  electrolytic  iron  employed  by  the 
author  are  Ca  and  Un,  thoagh  there  is  decided  evidence  of 
the  presence  in  minate  quantities  of  variouB  other  elements. 


This  research  on  the  arc  spectrum  of  iron  is  made  in  connection 
witli  a  wider  investigation  on  the  arc  spectra  of  the  other  metillio 
elements,  the  resnits  of  which  will  be  communicated  to  the  Society  in 
due  course. 


II.  "  Magnetic  Obaervations  in  Senegambia."  By  T.  E.  Thorpe, 
F.R.S.,  and  P.  L.  (iRAT,  B.Sc.,  Absoc.  R.GS.  Received 
October  31,  1893. 

On  the  occaifion  of  the  recent  Eclipse  Expedition  to  Senegambia 
■we  took  with  ns  a  set  oE  magnetic  instruments  of  the  Kuw  pattern, 
witli  a  view  of  making  observations  in  a  district  for  which  the  mag- 
netic elements  have  not  hitlierto  been  determined.  The  instruments 
employed  were  magnetometer  No.  61,  by  Elliott  Brothers,  dip  circle 
No.  9-1-,  by  Dover,  and  chronometer  Dent  193*2.  They  were  p-irt  of  the 
equipment  made  use  of  in  connexion  with  the  Magnetic  Survey  of 
the  Uritish  Isles. 

Observations  were  made  at  Fuudium,  Senegal,  and  at  Batfanrst,  on 
the  River  Gambia. 

The  results  are  as  follows  :— 

Fundium,  Senegal,  lat.  14*  7'-4  N.,  long.  16°  32'  W.  (approx.). 

The  observations  were  made  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Eclipse  Camp, 

and  on  a  partially  enclosed  piece  of  ground  between  the  Advnini- 

strrttor's  house  and  the  River  Sal&m,  abont  80  jards  from  the  shore. 

The  temperature  during  the  force  observations  was  about  30°  C. 
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Date. 

Declination. 

Horizontal  force. 

Dip. 

L.M.T. 

Obs.  result. 

L.M.T. 

Obs. 
result. 

L.M.T. 

Obs.  result. 

1893. 
April    4 

»       6 
„     14 
„     14 
M     14 

9.1  A.M. 

8.31  „ 
8.39,. 

.  • 
« . 

18°  45'  W. 
18°  42'  „ 
18°  45'  „ 

. . 

5.13  P.M. 
9.26  A.IC. 
8.53    „ 

• . 

c.g.s. 
0-30400 
030434 
030394 

.  • 

9.6  A.M. 

9.28  „ 

Needle  1,29°  9'- 1 
„      2,  29°  8'-2 

Means . . 

.  • 

18°  44'  „ 

•  • 

030409 

•  • 

29°  8'-7 

Bathurst,  River  Gambia,  lat.  13**  28'  N.,  loDg.  16°  37'  W. 

The  station  was  on  a  large  piece  of  open  ground  and  near  the 
centre  of  McCarthy  Square.  All  the  observations  taken  were  made 
on  April  20,  1893. 


Declination. ...  at  8.16  a.m.  L.M.T. 
Horizontal  force  at  8.41 

Dip at  8.17 

at  9.14 


i> 


»> 


»» 


>» 


18"  50'  W. 
0-30514  c.g.s. 
Needle  1,  28"  43' 4. 
2,  28"  42'- 1. 


»» 


III.  ''A  certain  Class  of  Generating  Functions  in  the  Theory 
of  Numbers.'*  By  Major  P.  A.  MacMahox,  R.A.,  F.R.S. 
Received  November  3,  1893. 

(Abstract.) 

The  present  investigation  arose  from  my  *'  Memoir  on  the  Compo- 
ftitions  of  Numbers/'  recently  read  before  the  Royal  Society  and  iiow 
in  course  of  publication  in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions.'  The 
iiuv.u  theorem  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — 

I  r  X,,  X2,  . . . . ,  Xh  be  linear  functions  of  quantities  .^i,  X2,  . . . .  ,  a;„ 
gi\  on  by  the  matricuiar  relation 

(Xi,  Xn,  . . . .  ,  X«)  =  (  ail     «ia     •  •     Om  )  (-'i,  .^2, ,  •£/«), 


•  •  •  • 

.  ... 

a^i       (Ini     M3       Clnn 


tliat  portion  of  the  algebraic  fraction 


(1— *'iX,)  (1  — .SaXa)  ....  (1  — 6«X^) 
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which  is  a  fnnction  of  the  prodacia, 

«i*i,  Si^i,  .  - . . .  <■«.. 
only,  is  1/V,,  where  (pnUing  i,  =  «|  =  , . . .  =  «,  =  i) 

ffljl—  l/nTj        .  .      Oj, 

an  ■■     I..  — 1/*« 

ats  npon  an  identity  which,  for  o 


V.=  (-)-*,«,....«. 


The  proof  of  thin  theorem  r 
3,  is 

oii«,Xi— 1,     aiiff,», 


(i»«,ir,— 1, 


l-g,Xi' 

^iCdjigj— X) 

i-»,X, 


1-s.X,' 


and  is  very  easily  established. 

An  instantaneoas  deduction  of  the  general  theorem  is  the  i-osult 
that  the  generating  fnnction  for  the  coefficients  of  X|^x,t> ....  x,t-  in 
the  product 

X,£.X,£.  ....X,*- 

h  l/V,. 

The  eipresBion  V.  involres  the  sereral  coaxial  minors  of  the  de- 
terminant of  the  tinoar  fnnotions.     Thns 

V,  =  l—a„x,—a„^—a,^+\aiian\!tiXt+\aiiatllxiX,~\a,^x,x, 
—  \an'h>an]xjShXt. 

The  theorem  is  of  considerable  arithmetical  importance  and  is  nlso 
of  interest  in  the  algebraical  theories  of  determinants  nnd  matrices. 
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The  prodnct 

often  appears  in  arithmetic  as  a  rednndant  form  of  generating  f one- 

tion.      The  theorem  above   supplies  a  condensed  or  exact  form  of 

generating  function. 

Ex,  gr.     It  is  clear  that  the  number  of  permutations  of  the  S^ 

symbols  in  the  product 

xf^  Xt^*  ....  xj"" 

which   are  such   that  every  symbol   is  displaced  is  obviously  the 

coefficient  of 

aJi^i  ajg^«  ....  xj* 

in  the  product 

and  thence  we  easily  pass  to  the  true  generating  function 


1— SajiflJa— 22iCia5ja5i— 32a;ia52«8a?4—  ....  —  (n— l)  XiX-^  . . . .  x n 

In  the  paper  many  examples  are  given. 

Frequently  the  redundant  and  condensed  generating  functions  are 
differently  interpre table ;  we  then  obtain  an  arithmetical  correspond- 
ence, two  cases  of  which  presented  themselves  in  the  **  Memoir  on 
the  Compositions  of  Numbers." 

A  more  important  method  of  obtaining  arithmetical  correspon- 
dences is  developed  in  the  researches  which  follow  the  statement  and 
proof  of  the  theorem. 

The  general  form  of  V„  is  such  that  the  equation 

V„  =  o 

gives  ea<;h  quantity  a;,  as  a  homographic  function  of  the  remaining 
n  — 1  quantities,  and  it  is  interesting  to  enquire  whether,  assuming 
the  coeflBcients  of  V«  arbitrarily,  it  is  possible  to  pass  to  a  correspond- 
ing redandant  generating  function. 

I  find  that  the  coeflBcients  of  V«  must  satisfy 

2«--t/.2-j-n--2 

conditions,  and,  assuming  the  satisfaction  of  these  conditions,  a  re- 
dnndant form  can  be  constructed  which  involves 

n— 1 

undetermined  quantities.  In  fact,  when  a  redundant  form  exists  at 
all,  it  is  necessarily  of  a  (n  — l)tuply  infinite  character. 
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We  are  now  able  to  pass  from  any  particulftr  redandaut  generating 
function  to  an  equivalent  generating  fnnction  which.  iDTotves  »— t 
Dudetermined  quantities.  Assuming  these  quantities  at  pleasure,  we 
obtain  a  nnmber  of  different  algebraic  prodncts,  each  of  which  maj 
bave  its  own  meaning  in  arithmetic,  and  thus  the  number  of  arith- 
metical correspondences  obtainable  is  subject  to  no  finite  limit. 

This  portion  of  the  theory  is  given  at  length  in  the  paper,  with 
illustrative  examples. 

Incidentally  interesting  results  are  obtained  in  the  fields  of  special 
and  general  determinant  theory.  The  special  determinant,  which 
presents  itself  for  examination,  provisionally  termed  "  invergely 
aymmetric,"  is  such  that  the  oonstituentB  symmetrically  placed  in 
respect  to  the  principal  Axia  have,  each  pair,  a  product  unity,  whilst 
the  constituents  on  the  principal  axis  itself  are  all  of  them  equal  to 
unity.  The  determinant  possesses  many  elegant  properties  which  are 
of  importance  to  the  principal  investigation  of  the  paper.  The 
theorems  concerning  the  general  determinant  are  connected  entirely 
with  the  co-axial  minors. 

I  find  that  the  general  determinant  of  even  order,  greater  than  two, 
is  expressible  in  precisely  two  ways  as  an  irrational  fnnction  of  its 
co-axial  minors,  whilst  no  determinant  of  uneven  order  is  so  eipros- 
aible  at  all. 

Of  order  superior  to  3,  it  is  not  possible  to  assnme  arbitraiT'  values 
for  the  determinant  itaelf  and  all  of  its  co-axial  minorii.  In  fact  of 
order  n  the  values  assumed  must  satisfy 


conditions,  but,  these  conditions  being  satisfied,  the  determinant  can 
be  constructed  so  us  to  involve  n— 1  undetermined  quantities. 


IV.  "  On  the  Whirling  and  Vibration  of  Shaits."  By  Stanley 
DUNKERLEY,  M.Sc,  Berkeley  Fellow  of  the  Owens  College, 
Manchester.  Commuoicated  by  Osborne  Reynolds,  F.K.S. 
Eeceived  July  13,  1893, 

(Abstract.) 
It  is  well  known  that  every  shaft,  however  nearly  balanced,  when 
driven  at  a  pariicnlar  speed  bends,  and,  unless  the  amount  of  deflec- 
tion be  limited, might  even  break,  although  at  higher  speeds  the  shaft 
again  runs  true.  The  particular  or  "critical  "  speed  depends  on  the 
manner  in  wbicb  the  shalt  is  supported,  its  size  and  modulus  of 
elasticity,   and   the   size,  weights  and  poeitions,  of   any  pulleys  it 
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The  theory  for  the  ca4se  of  an  unloaded  shaft  first  receiTed  attention 
at  the  hands  of  Professor  Rankine,*  who  obtained  numerical  formulsa 
for  the  cases  of  a  shaft  resting  freely  on  a  bearing  at  each  end,  and 
for  an  overhanging  shaft  fixed  in  direction  at  ohc  end. 

The  theory  has  been  farther  extended  to  the  case  of  a  shaft  loaded 
with  pulleys  by  Professor  Reynolds  ;  and  the  object  of  this  investiga- 
tion is  to  apply  that  theory  and  so  obtain  formulae — and  by  experi- 
ment to  verify  them — giving  the  critical  speed  in  terms  of  the 
diameter  of  the  shaft,  weights  of  pulleys,  <fcc.,  in  particular  cases 
applicable  to  the  different  conditions  under  which  a  shaft  works. 

In  many  cases,  as  might  natui'ally  be  expected,  the  **  period  of 
whirl "  of  the  shaft  is  merely  its  natural  period  of  vibration.  The 
two  periods  are  coincident  in  the  case  of  an  unloaded  shaft  (however 
supported),  and  for  a  loaded  shaft  on  which  £he  pulleys  are  placed  in 
such  positions  that  they  rotate,  when  the  shaft  is  whirling,  in  planes 
perpendicular  to  the  original  alignmcDt  of  the  shaft.  With  puller's 
placed  in  auy  other  positions,  when  the  shaft  is  whirling,  there  is  a 
righting  moment  tending  to  straighten  the  shaft  which  does  not  exist, 
when  it  merely  vibrates  under  the  dead  weight  of  the  pulleys. 
Hence,  in  an  unloaded  shaft,  the  period  of  whirl  coincides  with  the 
natural  period  of  vibration;  but,  generally,  in  a  loaded  shaft,  the 
period  of  whirl  is  less  than  the  natural  period  of  vibration  to  an 
extent  depending  on  the  size  and  positions  of  the  pulleys. 

If,  therefore,  the  period  of  disturbance  (that  is,  the  period  of  one 
I'c volution)  be  decreased,  the  shaft  runs  true  until  that  period  ap- 
])roxiraates  to  the  natural  period  of  vibration  of  the  shaft  under  the 
given  conditions.  If  the  shaft  now  receive  any  displacement,  how- 
ever slight,  a  violent  agitation  is  set  up,  which  will  be  most  marked 
when  the  period  of  disturbance  and  the  whirling  period  coincide. 
As  the  period  of  disturbance  is  further  decreased,  the  agitation  be- 
comes less  and,  at  a  period  of  disturbance  slightly  less  than  the 
whirling  period  of  the  shaft,  the  shaft  again  runs  true. 

As  in  the  vibration  of  rods,  so  in  the  whirling  of  shafts,  there  are 
a  series  of  periods  at  which  the  shaft  whirls. 

Investigation  shows  that  the  formulae  obtained  by  consideiing  the 
combined  effects  of  the  shaft  and  only  one  pulley,  or  the  combined 
elTeets  of  two  pulleys  neglecting  the  effect  of  the  shaft,  are  too  com- 
l)]icated — even  in  the  simplest  cases — for  actual  use.  The  only 
alternative  method  is  to  consider  the  effects  of  the  shaft  and  each  of 
the  pulleys  (whatever  be  their  number,  position,  and  size)  separately, 
iind  so  obtain  the  whirling  speed  for  each  on  the  assumption  that  all 
the  others  are  neglected.  By  means  of  an  empirical  formula,  the 
whirling  speed  taking  shaft  and  pulleys  into  account  may  be  calcu- 
lated from  the  separately  calculated  speeds  of  whirl. 

*  Kankine's  '  Maeliinery  and  Mill  work,'  p.  54^. 
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Unloaded  Shaft. — In  the  oa«e  of  an  unloaded  shaft,  the  whirling 
speed  is  given  by  &n  equation  of  the  form 

{u>u;'lgm)n  =  a (i), 

in  which 

to  =:  weight  of  shaft  in  lbs.  per  foot  mn, 
g  =  gravity, 

E  =  Yonng'e  Modnlns  (in  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.), 
I  =1  geometrical  moment  of  inertia  of  cross  section  of  shaft 

about  a  diameter, 
ui  =  angnlar  velocity  of  abait  when  whirling, 
*  I  =  length  in  feet  of  one  of  the  spans,  and 

a  =  some  nnmerical  coefficient  depending  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  shaft  is  sapported. 
By  snbstitaling  the  proper  valne  for  the  coefficients  in  Equation  (1), 
we  obtain  the  equations 

N  =  6  d/P,  for  a  solid  shaft (2), 

and  =fcy(d,*+tI.')/P,  for  a  hollow  shaft    (3). 

In  these  equations 

N  =  number  of  revolntiona  shaft  makes,   per  minnto,  when 

whirling, 
d  =:  diameter  of  the  solid  shaft  in  inohei, 
(2,,  j,  =  the  external  and  internal  diameters  of  the  hollow  shaft, 
both  in  inches,  and 
Ii  ^  some  nnmerical  coefficient  depending  on  a,  and  also  npon 
the  constants  in  Equation  (1). 

For  wrought  iron  or  mild  steel,  h  =  3331a'  and  for  brass,  2222o'. 
It  shonld  be  noticed  that  each  span  of  a  continnons  abaft  sup- 
ported on  bearings  placed  at  equal  distances  apart  whirls  indepen- 
dently of  the  rest. 

Loaded  Shafts. — The  cases  for  a  loaded  shaft — as  also  thane  for  an 
unloaded  one — which  have  been  considered  in  the  investigation,  em- 
brace all  those  which  lire  likely  to  arise  in  practice.  With  a  con- 
tinuous shaft  supported  on  three  or  more  bearings  and  loaded  with  a 
pulley  on  one  of  the  spans,  general  equations  have  been  obtained  for 
unequal  spans,  but  the  complete  investigation  has  only  been 
extended  to  the  case  of  equal  spans — a  relation  between  the  spans 
which  almost  invariably  exists  in  actual  shafting.  The  results  of 
the  investigation  show  that  however  the  shaft  be  supported,  the 
whirling  speed  due  to  a  single  pulley  on  a  light  shaft  is  given  by  an 
equation  of  the  form 

B.  =  fl/Cs'EI/Wff')  . . : (4), 
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in  which  of,  g,  E,  I  have  the  same  meanings  as  in  Equation  (1),  and 

W  =  weight  of  pnlley  in  lbs. ; 

c  =  distance  of  pulley  from  nearest  bearing  in  feet ;  and 
0  =  some  numerical  coefficient  depending  not  only  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  shaft  is  supported,  but  also  upon 
the  position  of  the  pulley  on  the  span  which  carries  it 
and  the  size  of  the  pulley. 

For  any  particular  mode  of  support  of  the  shaft  the  coefficient  0  is 
some  function  of  the  ratios  c/l  and  c/k,  where  I  =  length  of  span 
which  carries  the  pulley,  and  k  =  Vg  (A— B)/W,  where  A  and  B 
are  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  pulley  about  the  axis  of  the  shaft  * 
and  a  diameter  of  the  pulley  through  its  centre  of  gravity  respec- 
tively, both  being  expressed  in  gravitation  units.  Assuming,  there- 
fore, certain  values  for  c/l  and  c/k,  tables  have  been  drawn  up  giving 
the  corresponding  values  of  0.  For  each  value  of  c/Z  there  are  two 
limiting  values  of  c/Ap,  viz.,  infinity  and  zero — the  corresponding  values 
of  k  being  zero  and  infinity.  When  A;  =  0  the  pulley  may  be  con- 
sidered simply  as  a  dead  weight,  so  that  the  *' inferior  period  of 
whirl,"  as  it  has  been  termed,  is  the  natural  period  of  vibration  of 
the  light  shaft  under  the  given  conditions.  The  "  superior  period  of 
whirl,"  that  is  to  say,  the  whirling  period  when  k  =  oo^,  is  the  inferior 
period  multiplied  by  some  function  of  c/Z,  and  assuming  the  shaft  to 
whirl  at  a  speed  corresponding  to  the  superior  or  inferior  limit,  it 
would  do  so  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pulley  still  rotated  in  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  original  alignment  of  the  shaft.  These  limiting 
values  of  the  speed,  below  and  above  which  whirling  is  impossible, 
have  been  calculated  in  each  case. 

Investigation  shows  that  in  a  continuous  light  shaft  supported  on 
bearings  placed  at  equal  distances  apart,  the  increase  in  the  whirling 
speed  due  to  those  spans  which  are  not  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
loaded  one,  on  either  side,  cannot  exceed  by  above  2  or  3  per  cent, 
the  whirling  speed  when  only  the  loaded  span  and  the  spans  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  it  are  taken  into  account.  In  other  words,  the 
stiffening  effects  of  only  those  spans  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
loaded  one,  on  either  side,  need  be  taken  into  account  in  calculating 
the  whirling  speed  for  the  shaft. 

By  substituting  the  proper  values  for  the  constants  in  Equation  (4) 
we  obtain  the  equations 

N  =  0  (Ply/Wc",  for  a  solid  shaft (5), 

and  =  0  ^W-di^)l  yWc",  for  a  hollow  shaft (6), 

where  W,  d,  di,  (^  have  the  same  values  as  befoi'e,  and  0  is  some 
numerical  coefficient  depending  on  the  value  of  0  and  of  the  con- 
stants in  Equation  (4). 
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The  v&lae  ot  0  for  vrongtit-iron  or  mild  Bleel  is  63890,  and  for 
bnwa  87720. 

Earing  thns  obtained  formoln  giving  the  whirling  speed  dne  to 
each  cause,  on  the  aasnmption  that  all  the  others  are  neglected,  it  only 
remains  to  find  an  fimpiri'fji.1  fprmnla.  giving  the  resnlting  whirling 
speed,  when  all  the  distorbing  elements  are  taken  into  aciconnt,  in 
terms  of  the  separately  calcalated  whirling  speeds  dne  to  the  sereral 
canses.  Since  the  whirling  speed  in  every  ease  varies  inversely  as  the 
square  root  of  the  weight  of  the  pulley  {tee  Equation  4),  the  formula 
for  calculating  the  resalting  speed  was  taken  to  be  of  the  form 

N,N,/v'(N,'+N.')   (7) 

for  two  disturbing  elements  whose  whirling  speeds  taken  separately 
are  Ni,  N, ;  or  of 

N,N.N^y(N,'N.'-t;if,'N,HNi'N,') (8) 

for  three  distorbing  elements  whose  whirling  speeds,  taken  separately, 
are  N„  Nj,  Nj.  The  formula  may  be  extended  to  any  nnmber  of 
disturbing  elements.  It  is  not  strictly  accurate,  for  in  addition  to 
the  whirling  speed  varying  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  weight 
of  the  pulley,  it  also  varies  as  some  function  (0)  of  the  distance  of 
the  pulley  from  the  nearest  bearing  and  of  the  size  of  the  pulley. 
The  eipertments,  however,  justify  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  as- 
sumptions that  have  been  made  in  calculating  the  resulting  whirling 
speed. 

In  calculating  the  epeed  at  which  a  continuous  shaft  of  given 
diameter,  supported  on  bearings  placed  at  equal  distances  apart,  and 
loaded  with  pulleys  on  any  or  all  of  the  spans,  will  whirl,  the  method 
to  adopt  is  to,  first,  find  the  span  wliich  will  have  the  biggest  whirl 
(that  is  to  say  the  span  which  carries  the  heaviest  and  most  advan- 
tageously-placed pnlleys  as  regards  whirling),  and  then  to  conuider 
this  span  and  the  spans  immediately  adjacent  on  either  side.  The 
whirling  speeds  for  the  shaft  and  each  of  the  pulleys  on  the  three 
spans  have  then  to  be  calculated  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in 
each  case.  The  whirling  speed  for  any  pulleys  on  the  two  side  spans 
will,  of  course,  be  different  according  as  that  side  span  is  an  end  or 
an  intermediate  span  in  the  line  of  shafting.  Having  found  the 
whirling  speed  dne  to  each  cause,  the  resnlting  whirling  speed  is 
found  from  an  equation  of  the  same  form  as  Equation  (7)  or  (8) — the 
exact  equation  depending  on  the  number  of  disturbing  elements. 
The  speed  thus  obtained  will  be  slightly  less  than  the  actnal  whirl- 
ing speed.  A  nearer  approiimation  to  the  actnal  speed  might  be 
obtained  by  considering  only  those  pulleys  which  lie  near  the  centres, 
<nr  between  the  centres  of  the  side  spans  and  the  bearings  of  the 
middle  span,  n^lecting  the  effect  of  those  pulleys  which  lie  beyond 
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the  centres  of  the  side  spans.  In  doing  so,  however,  the  experiments 
show  that  there  is  a  danger  of  the  calculated  speed  exceeding  the 
actual,  whilst  by  taking  all  the  pulleys  on  the  two  side  spans  into 
account  the  calculated  speed  will  be  slightly  less  than  the  actual 
speed. 

If  the  spans  of  a  continuous  shaft,  supported  on  bearings  placed  at 
equal  distances  apart,  are  all  loaded  in  the  same  manner,  each  whirls 
independently  of  the  rest,  and  the  problem  reduces  to  that  of  a  loaded 
shaft  supported  on  bearings  at  the  ends. 

The  experimental  apparatus  by  which  the  calculated  results  have  been, 
for  the  most  part,  verified  is  shown  in  a  figure.  The  experimental 
shaft  was  2  ft.  8  in.  long  and  0*2488  in.  diameter.  The  motion  wbs 
transmitted  from  the  headstock  spindle  to  the  experimental  shaft  by 
a  fine  piece  of  steel  wire  (about  1^  in.  long  and  21  B.W.G.  diam.), 
so  that  the  shaft  was  subjected  to  very  little  constraint  at  the  end. 
The  experimental  pulleys  were  models  of  actual  pulleys — being  de- 
signed for  both  weight  and  inertia.  The  headstock  spindle  was 
driven  from  a  turbine,  the  constancy  of  the  speed  being  shown  by  the 
steadiness  of  a  column  of  liquid  forced  by  a  centrifugal  fan  indicator 
up  a  glass  tube.  In  taking  the  number  of  revolutions  corresponding 
to  any  period  of  whirl  an  ordinary  counter  pushed  into  the  end  of  the 
headstock  spindle  was  Dsed.  In  making  any  experiment  three  trials 
were  made  (each  of  three  minutes'  duration)  and  the  mean  of  the 
results  taken.  Over  150  experiments  have  been  made  with  this  ap- 
paratus, and  the  observed  results  invariably  approximate  very  closely 
to  the  calculated  results.  Experiments  have  also  been  made  with 
actual  cases  of  shafting,  and  it  would  appear  that,  following  the 
method  of  solution  sketched  above,  the  calculated  speed  is  about 
3  or  4  per  cent,  less  than  the  actual  speed. 

The  experiments  were  carried  out  in  the  Whitworth  Engineering 
Laboratory,  the  Owens  College,  Manchester. 


V.  **  On  Piano  Cubics."  By  CHARLOTTE  Angas  Scott,  D.Sc. 
(Lend.),  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Brjni  Mawr  College, 
Pennsylvania.  Communicated  by  A.  R.  FORSYTH,  Sc.D., 
F.R.S.     Received  September  9,  1893. 

(Abstract.) 

In  this  paper  the  first  few  sections  are  devoted  to  certain 
constructions  for  the  cubic,  its  Hessian,  and  its  Cayleyan.  As- 
suming three  collinear  inflexions  for  the  cubic,  and  the  tangents 
at  these  points,  t.e.,  eight  conditions,  one  more  point  determines  the 
cubic,  and,  consequently,  also  the  Hessian  and  Cayleyan.     Taking 
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this  point  on  one  of  the  known  harmonic  polais,  tbo  remaining  two 
points  ill  which  the  harmonic  polar  meets  the  cnbic  are  fotuid  by  a 
quudratic  constr action,  and  triangular  sfmnietrf  completes  the  de- 
termination of  the  cubic ;  the  inflexional  tangeata  to  the  Hessian 
and  the  cusps  on  the  Caylejan  are  fonnd  by  Huear  constmctions ; 
and  the  pairs  of  point-s  in  which  these  curves  are  met  by  the  har- 
monic polar,  by  quadratic  constructions.  Any  coincidence  among  the 
points  so  found  indicates  some  special  cubic  whose  properties  may 
thns  be  investigated ;  among  these  special  cubics  are  the  equiau- 
harmonic  cubics,  whose  properties  present  themselves  very  simply  by 
means  of  the  pretimioary  cons  tractions.  These  special  cubics  are  the 
critical  ones  when  we  follow  oat  the  variation  in  the  Hessian  and 
Cayleyan,  which,  depending  directly  on  the  variation  iu  the  original 
cabic,  ezpressea  itself  by  the  change  in  the  relative  position  of  the 
points  determined  as  above.  This  variation  is  shown  in  a  series  of 
diagrams  exhibiting  the  cubic,  its  Hessian,  and  Cayleyan  ;  and,  finally, 
the  results  being  compared  with  those  derived  from  analysis,  the 
variation  is  represented  graphically  by  means  of  a  single  diagram. 
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Compass  Obserratory,  Cronatadt. 

Rerue  Midico-Pharmaceoliqne.     1893.     Ifo.  9.     4to.     Gonttanti- 

nople.  The  Editor. 

Vellosia :  Contribni^Ses  do  Mufleo  Botanico  de  Amazonaa.     Tolp. 

I — rV.     (Segnnda  Gdi^&o.)     Folio  and  4to.     Bio  de  Janeiio 

1891-92.  Botanic  Garden,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Naturwissensahaften.     Bd.    LXVI.     Heft  3—4. 

8vo.     L^fzig  1893. 

Naturwiasenschaftlicher  Verein,  Halle. 


Cayley  (A.),  F.R.S.    Collected  Mathematical  Papers.    Vol.  YI. 

4to.    Cambridge  181*3.  The  Author. 

KorknnoTuim'  (H.  M.)  Russian  Political  Lair.  Vol.  I.     [£u««uin.] 

8vo.     St.  Petersburg  1893.  The  Author. 

Reade  (T.  M.)     The  Qeneais  of  fountain  Rauges.     8vo.     London 

1893.  The  Authoi-. 

Saville-Kent  (W.)    The  Great  Barrier  Reef  of    Australia;   its 

Prodacta  and  Potentialities.    4to.    London  [1893]. 

The  Author. 
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November  30,  1893. 

ANNIVERSARY  MEETING. 

The  LORD  KELVIN,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Report  of  the  Auditors  of  the  Treasurer's  Accounts,  on  tho 
part  of  the  Society,  was  presented  as  follows  : — 

"  The  total  receipts  on  the  General  Account  during  the  past  year, 
including  balances  carried  from  the  preceding  year  and  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  stock,  amount  to  £24, 184,  and  the  total  receipts  on 
account  of  Trust  Funds,  including  balances  from  the  preceding  year, 
amount  to  £7,255  Os.  lid.  The  total  expenditure  for  the  same  period, 
including  investments,  amounts  to  £21,298  8«.  Sd,  on  the  General 
Account,  and  £4,585  Is.  6d.  on  account  of  Trust  Funds,  leaving  a 
balance  on  the  General  Account  of  £2,875  16«.  6d.  at  the  bankers', 
and  £10  38.  id.  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  and  a  balance  at  the 
bankers'  on  account  of  Trust  Funds  of  £2,669  19«.  5(2." 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  the  Treasurer  and  Auditors. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  Lists  : — 

Fellows  deceased  since  the  last  Anniversary  (Nov.  30,  1892). 

On  the  Home  List. 

Blanford,  Henry  Francis,  F.G.S.  Jago,  James,  M.D. 

Clark,  Sir  Andrew,  Bart.,  M.D.      |  Owen,  Sir  Richard,  K.C.B. 

Derby,   Henry  Edward   Stanley,  Pritchard,  Rev.  Charles,  D.D. 

Earl  of,  K.G.  ,  Rae,  John,  LL.D. 

Fletcher,  Thomas  William,  Colo-  Stainton,  Henry  Tibbats,  F.L.S. 

nel,  M.A.  Walker,  Edward,  M.A. 
Hawksley,  Thomas,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 

On  the  Foreign  List. 

De  Candolle,  Alphonse. 
Kummer,  Ernst  Eduard. 

Change  of  Name  and  Title. 
Bowen,  Sir  Charles,  to  Lord  Bowen. 

Fellows  elected  since  the  last  Anniversary. 

Hoyal. 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  York,  K.G. 
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Bamside,  Prof easor  William,  M.A. 
Dnust&n,  Prof esaor  Wjndham  R., 

M.A. 
Ellis.  William,  F.R.A.S. 
£wart,  Professor  J.  Oosear,  M.D. 
Gairdner,     Professor     Willi&m 

Temiaiit,  M.D. 
Hobsoo,  Ernest  William,  D.Sc. 
Howortb,      Sir     Hearj     Hoyle, 

K.C.I.E. 
Morley,  Bight  Hon.  John,  M.A. 
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Newton,  Edwin  Tnlley,  F.G.S. 
Sherrington,  Charles  Scott,  M.D. 
Stirling,  Edward  C,  M.D. 
Thoraycroft,  John  Isaac,  M,  Inst. 

C.E. 
Trail,  Professor  James  William 

Helenns,  M.D. 
Wallace,  Alfred  BosBel,  LL.D. 
Worthington,    Professor    Arthur 

Mason,  M.A. 
Tonng,  Professor  Sydney,  D.Sc, 


The  President  then  addressed  the  Society  as  follows: — 

Since  onr  last  Anniveraaiy  Meeting,  the  Royal  Society  has  lost  11 
Fellows  on  the  Home  List,  and  2  Foreign  Members. 

Henry  Tibbats  Stainton,  December  2,  1892,  aged  70. 

Sir  Richard  Owen,  December  18,  1892,  aged  89. 

Dr.  James  Jago,  Jannary  18,  1893,  aged  77. 

Henry  Francis  Blanford,  Jannary  23,  1893,  aged  58. 

Thomas  William  Fletcher,  Febroary  1,  1893,  Kged  84. 

Edward  Walker,  March  2,  1893,  aged  73. 

Alphonse  de  Caadolle,  March  28, 1893,  aged  87. 

Henry  Edward  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby,  April  21,  1893,  aged  67. 

Ernest  Edward  Kammer,  May  14,  1893,  aged  84. 

Rev.  Charles  Pritchard,  May  28,  1893,  aged  85. 

Dr.  John  Rae,  Jnly  22,  1893,  aged  80. 

Thomas  Hawksley,  September  23,  1893,  aged  86. 

Sir  Andrew  Clark,  Bart.,  November  6,  1H93,  aged  67. 

.Biographical  notices  will  be  fonnd  in  Uie  Proceedings. 

Daring  the  past  session  onr  standing  committees  hare  been  as  active 
as  ever.  The  Library  Committee  have  again  had  before  them  the 
question  of  finding  accommodation  to  meet  the  rapid  growth  of  onr 
Library.  One  measure  which,  with  the  consent  cf  the  Council,  they 
have  adopted  to  this  end  has  been  to  part  with  a  number  of  the 
literary  and  philosophical  series  of  transaotionB  pnUtshed  by  those 
societies  which  are  not,  like  onr  own,  purely  scientific.  In  some  cases 
these  series  are  being  returned  to  the  institutions  who  gave  them ;  in 
others,  where  this  is  not  desired,  they  are  presented  to  libraries  in 
which  they  will  be  of  greater  use  than  in  our  own. 

The  House  and  Soiree  Committee  have  held  moro  than  their  usual 
number  of  meetings ;  and,  acting  upon  their  advice,  the  Council  ap- 
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pointed  a  Special  Committee  to  arrange  for  the  better  accommodation 
of  the  Fellows  at  their  ordinary  meetings  and  of  their  visitors  at  the 
Annual  Soirees.  Upon  the  first  floor  a  new  doorway  has  been  pro- 
vided, which,  it  is  hoped,  will  help  to  a  freer  circulation  on  the 
crowded  nights  of  oar  Soir^,  and  on  the  ground  floor,  besides  the  re- 
arrangement of  the  meeting-room  and  the  provision  of  a  lecture  table, 
and  additional  accommodation  for  diagrams,  a  preparation  room  is 
being  fitted  with  suitable  appliances  for  the  use  of  those  who  are 
willing  to  illustrate  their  papers  by  experiment. 

The  generous  gifl  of  £2000  presented  by  onr  Fellow  Mr.  Ludwig 
Mond,  in  the  early  part  of  the  session,  to  aid  the  work  of  the  '  Cata- 
logae  of  Scientific  Papers,'  has  enabled  the  Catalogue  Committee  not 
only  to  carry  on  the  cnn*ent  work  of  the  Catalogue,  which  want  of 
funds  threatened  to  cripple,  but  also  to  take  into  consideration  wider 
schemes  than  it  was  possible  to  contemplate  before.  The  Committee 
have  met  several  times  during  the  past  session,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  long-desired  Subject  Index  may  yet  become  an  accomplished  fact. 

The  Water  Research  Committee  have  continued  their  labours,  and 
a  Second  Report  on  the  vitality  of  microscopic  pathogenic  organisms 
in  large  bodies  of  water,  dealing  with  the  vitality  and  virulence  of 
Bacillus  anthracis  and  its  spores,  the  result  of  Messrs.  Percy  Frank- 
land  and  Marshall  Ward's  researches,  has  been  completed  during  the 
past  session  and  published  in  our  *  Proceedings.' 

Except  that  additional  assistants  have  been  employed  in  the  Cata- 
logue Department,  our  staff  remains  unchanged. 

During  the  past  year,  in  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Section  of 
the  *  Philosophical  Transactions,'  21  papers  have  been  pablished,  and 
in  the  Biological  Section,  10;  the  two  sections  together  containing" 
a  total  of  1775  pages  of  letter-press,  and  70  plates.  Of  the  *  Proceed- 
ings,' 12  numbers  have  been  issued,  containing  1282  pages  and 
19  plates. 

Not  the  least  important  of  the  scientific  events  of  the  year  is  tho 
publication,  in  the  original  German  and  in  an  English  translation  by 
Professor  D.  E.  Jones,  of  a  collection  of  Hertz's  papers  describing 
the  researches  by  which  he  was  led  up  to  the  experimental  demonstra- 
tion of  magnetic  waves.  For  this  work  the  Rumford  Medal  of  the 
Royal  Society  was  delivered  to  Professor  Hei*tz  three  years  ago  by 
my  predecessor,  Sir  George  Stokes.  To- fully  appreciate  the  book  now 
given  to  the  world,  we  must  carry  our  minds  back  to  the  early  days 
of  the  Royal  Society,  when  Newton's  ideas  regarding  the  forces 
which  he  saw  to  be  implied  in  Kepler's  laws  of  the  motions  of  the 
Planets  and  of  the  Moon  were  frequent  subjects  of  discussion  at  its 
regular  meetings  and  at  perhaps  even  moi*e  important  non -official 
conferences  among  its  fellows. 

In  1684  the  Senior  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  Dr.  Halley, 
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went  to  Cambridge  to  consult  Mr.  Newton  on  the  subject  of  tlie  pro- 
duction of  the  elliptic  motion  of  the  Planets  by  a  central  force,*  and 
on  the  10th  of  December  of  that  year  he  announced  to  the  Royal 
Society  that  he  "had  seen  Mr.  Newton's  book,  *De  Motii  Corpornm.'" 
Some  time  later,  Hallej  was  requested  to  "  remind  Mr.  Newton  of 
his  promise  to  enter  an  account  of  his  diacorenes  in  the  register  of 
the  Society,"  with  the  result  that  the  great  work  '  PhiloBophis 
Natnralis  Frincipia  Mathematica '  was  dedicated  to  the  Royal  Society, 
was  actnally  presented  in  manuscript,  and  was  commnnicat«d  at  an 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  28th  of  April  1686  by  Dr. 
Vincent.  In  acknowledgment,  it  was  ordered  "that  a  letter  of 
thanks  be  written  to  Mr.  Newton,  and  that  the  printing  of  his  book 
be  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  Council ;  and  that  in  the 
meantime  the  book  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Halley,  to  make  a 
raport  thereof  to  the  Council."  On  the  19th  of  May  following,  the 
Society  resolved  that  "  Mr.  Newton's '  Philosophies  Naturalis  Principia 
Mathematica'  be  printed  forthwith  in  quarto,  in  a  fair  letter;  and 
that  a  letter  be  written  to  him  to  signify  the  Society's  resolution,  and 
to  desire  his  opinion  as  to  the  volume,  outs,  <&c."  An  exceedingly 
interesting  letter  was  accordingly  written  to  Newton  by  Halley, 
dated  London,  May  22,  1666,  which  we  find  printed  in  full  in  Weld's 
•History  of  the  Royal  Society'  (vol.  1,  pp.  308—309).  But  the 
Council  knew  more  than  the  Boyal  Society  at  large  of  its  power  to  do 
what  it  wished  to  do.  Biology  was  much  to  the  front  then,  as  now, 
and  the  publication  of  Willughby's  book,  '  De  Historia  Piscium,*  had 
exhausted  the  Society's  fiuEinces  to  such  an  extent  that  the  salaries 
even  of  its  officers  were  in  arrears.  Accordingly,  at  the  Council 
meeting  of  the  2nd  of  Jnne,  it  was  ordered  that  "  Mr.  Newton's  book 
be  printed,  and  that  Mr.  Halley  undertake  the  bosiness  of  looking 
after  it,  and  printing  it  at  hie  own  charge,  which  he  engaged 
to  do." 

'  It  seems  that  at  that  time  the  office  of  Treasurer  must  have  been 
in  abeyance;  but  with  such  a  Senior  Secretary  as  Dr.  Halley  there 
was  no  need  for  a  Treasurer. 

Halley,  having  accepted  copies  of  Willughby's  book,  which  had 
been  offered    to   him  in   lien   of    payment    of    arrears  of    salaiyf" 

*  Whewell'i '  Hiitot7  of  the  InducliTe  ScimieM,*  vol.  2,  p.  ?7. 

f  It  ii  racorded  in  tlie  Miuutta  of  Council  that  the  arrean  of  nUrj  due  to 
Hooks  and  Halle;  irere  raaoWed  to  be  paid  by  oopie*  of  Willngfabj'a  work. 
Bailey  appean  to  have  SMenled  to  thii  anmiial  proposition,  but  Hooke  wiaely 
"  deeded  liz  monthi'  time  to  ooniideT  of  the  aooeptanoe  of  Boch  pajnnenl." 

The  publication  of  the  '  Hiitoria  Piioium,'  in  an  edition  of  BOO  oopiea,  cost  the 
Societj  £400.  It  is  worthy  of  remarlc,  u  illnitratiTe  of  the  imall  lale  which  eoientifle 
booki  met  tn(t  in  Englaod  at  this  period,  that,  a  considerable  time  after  the  publi- 
catioD  of  Willughbj'i  work,  Halley  was  ordered  by  the  Council  to  endearonr  to 
effect  a  sale  of  MTeial  copies  with  a  bookseller  at  Amsterdam,  as  appears  in  a  letter 
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due  to  him,  cheerfallj  undertook  the  printing  of  the  'Principia* 
at  his  own  expense,  and  entered  instantly  on  the  duty  of  editings 
it  with  admirable  zeal  and  energy,  involving,  as  it  did,  expostu- 
lations, arguments,  and  entreaties  to  Newton  not  to  cut  out 
large  parts  of  the  work  which  he  wished  to  suppress*  as  being 
too  slight  and  popular,  and  as  being  possibly  liable  to  provoke 
questions  of  priority.  It  was  well  said  by  Rigaud,  in  his  '  Essay 
on  the  first  publication  of  the  Principia,'  that  "  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  hardly  possible  to  form  a  sufficient  estimate  o£ 
the  immense  obligation  which  the  world  owes  in  this  respect  to 
Halley,  without  whose  great  zeal,  able  management,  unwearied 
perseverance,  scientific  attainments,  and  disinterested  generosity,, 
the  *  Principia '  might  never  have  been  published/'t  Those  who 
know  how  much  worse  than  "law's  delays'*  are  the  troubles, 
cares,  and  labour  involved  in  bringing  through  the  press  a  book 
on  any  scientific  subject  at  the  present  day  will  admire  Halley*a 
success  in  getting  the  '  Principia '  published  within  about  a  year 
after  the  task  was  committed  to  him  by  the  Boyal  Society,  two> 
hundred  years  ago. 

When  Newton's  theory  of  universal  gravitation  was  thus  made- 
known  to  the  world  Descartes'  Vortices,  an  invention  supposed  to  be 
a  considerable  improvement  on  the  older  invention  of  crystal  cycles 
and  epi-oycles  from  which  it  was  evolved,  was  generally  accepted, 
and  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  quite  satisfactory  by  nearly  all 
the  philosophers  of  the  day. 

The  idea  that  the  Sun  pulls  Jupiter,  and  Jupiter  pulls  back  against 
the  Sun  with  equal  force,  and  that  the  Sun,  Earth,  Moon,  and  Planets 
all  act  on  one  another  with  mutual  attractions,  seemed  to  violate  the 
supposed  philosophic  principle  that  matter  cannot  act  where  it  is 
not.  Descartes's  doctrine  died  hard  among  the  mathematicians  and 
philosophers  of  Continental  Europe  ;  and  for  the  first  quarter  of  last 
century  belief  in  universal  gravitation  was  an  insularity  of  our 
countrymen. 

from  Halley  requesting  Bojle,  then  at  Rotterdam,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  give 
publicity  to  the  book.  When  the  Society  reaolved  on  Halley's  undertaking  to 
measure  a  degree  of  the  Earth,  it  was  Toted  that  "  he  be  given  £50  or  fifty  *  Books- 
of  Fishes ' "  (Weld's  *  History  of  the  Royal  Society,'  toI.  1,  p.  310). 

*  "  The  third  [book]  I  now  design  to  suppress.  Philosophy  is  such  an  imper- 
tinently litigious  lady  that  a  man  had  as  good  be  engaged  in  lawsuits  as  haye  to  do 
with  her.  I  found  it  so  formerly,  and  now  I  am  no  sooner  come  near  her  again 
but  ^e  giTes  me  warning.  The  first  two  books  without  the  third  will  not  so  well 
bear  the  title  of  '  Fhilosophiee  Naturalis  Principia  Mathematica,'  and  therefore  I 
haye  altered  it  to  this,  *  De  Motu  Corporum  Libri  duo '' ;  but,  upon  second  thoughts,. 
I  retain  the  former  title.  'Twill  help  the  sale  of  the  book,  which  I  ought  not  to 
diminish  now  'tis  yours"  (iftirf.,  p.  311). 

t  Ibid.,  p.  310. 
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Voltaire,  during  a  visit  -which  he  made  to  England  in  17^7, 
wrote :  "  A  Frenohman  who  arrives  in  London  finds  a  great  alteration 
in  philoBophf,  as  In  other  things.  He  left  the  world  fall ;  he  finds 
it  empty.  At  Parin  j'oa  see  the  nniverse  composed  of  vortices  of 
subtle  matter;  at  London  we  see  nothing  of  the  kind.  With  yoa 
it  is  the  pressnre  of  the  Moon  which  cansea  the  tides  of  the  sea;  in 
England  it  is  the  sea  which  gravitates  towards  the  Moon.  .  .  .  Tou 
will  observe  also  that  the  Snn,  which  in  Franoe  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  bosiness,  here  comes  in  for  a  quarter  of  it.  Among  yoa 
Cartesians  all  is  done  by  impnlsion  :  with  the  Newtonians  it  is  dons 
by  an  attraction  of  which  we  know  the  cause  no  better."*  Indeed, 
the  Newtonian  opinions  bad  scarcely  any  disciples  in  France  till 
Yoltaire  asserted  their  claims  on  his  retmm  from  England  in  1728. 
Till  then,  as  he  himself  says,  there  were  not  twenty  Newtonians  ont 
of  £ngtand.t 

In  the  second  quarter  of  the  century  sentiment  and  opinion  in 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  experienced  a  great  change. 
The  mathematical  prize  qneations  proposed  by  the  French  Academy 
naturally  brought  the  two  sets  of  opinions  into  conflict.  A  Cartesian 
memoir  of  John  Bernoulli  was  the  one  which  gained  the  prize  in 
1730.  It  not  infrequently  happened  that  the  Academy,  as  if  desirous 
to  show  its  impartiality,  divided  the  prize  betrween  Cartesians  and 
Newtonians.  Thns,  in  1734,  the  question  being  the  cause  of  the  in- 
clination of  the  orbits  of  the  planets,  the  prixe  was  shared  between 
John  Bernoulli,  whose  memoir  was  founded  on  the  system  of  vortices, 
and  his  son  Daniel,  who  was  a  Newtonian.  The  last  act  of  homage 
of  this  kind  to  the  Cartesian  system  was  performed  in  1740,  when  the 
prize  on  the  qnestion  of  the  tides  was  distributed  between  Daniel 
Bemonlli,  Enler,  Maclanrin,  and  Cavallieri;  the  last  of  whom  had 
tried  to  amend  and  patch  np  the  Cartesian  hypothesis  on  this 
subject,  t 

On  the  4th  of  Febmary,  1744,  Daniel  Bernoulli  wrote  aa  follows  to 
Euler:  "  Uebrigens  glaube  ioh,  daas  der  Aether  sowohl  gravu  vema 
aolem,  als  die  Luft  versos  terram  sey,  and  kann  Ihuen  night  bergen, 
dass  ich  nber  diese  Pnncte  ein  volliger  Newtonianer  bin,  vnd  verwun- 
dere  ich  micb,  dans  aie  den  Frincipiis  Cartesianis  so  lang  adhariren  ; 
es  mochte  wohl  einigo  Passion  vielleicht  mit  nnterlanfen.  Eat  Qott 
konnen  eine  animam,  deren  Natornns  nnbegreiflich  ist,  erschaffen,  so 
hat  er  anch  konnen  eine  attractionem  universalem  materiae  im- 
primiren,  wenn  gleich  solche  attractio  ttipra  captwti  ist,  da  bingegen 
die  Principla  Gartesiana  allzeit  contra cap^wnetwas  involvireu." 

Here  the  writer,  expressing  wonder  that  Euler  had  so  long  adhered 
*  Wbswell'i '  Hiitoij  ot  tiw  Indootira  Soiancsi,'  toI.  2,  pp.  202—303. 

t  md.,  vi^  8,  p.  aoi. 

X  2bi4.,  voL  a,  pp.  198, 199. 
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to  tlie  Cartesian  prinoiples,  declares  himself  a  thoroagli-goiDg  New- 
tonian, not-  merely  in  respect  to  gravitation  vemts  vortices,  bat  in 
believing  that  matter  maj  have  been  created  simply  with  the  law 
of  universal  attraction  without  the  aid  of  anj  gravific  medium  or 
mechanism.  But  in  this  he  was  more  Newtonian  than  Newton  him- 
self. 

Indeed  Newton  was  not  a  Newtonian,  according  to  Daniel  Ber- 
noolli's  idea  of  Newtonianism,  for  in  his  letter  to  Bentlej  of  date 
25th  February,  1692,*  he  wrote :  "  That  gravity  should  be  innate, 
inherent,  and  essential  to  matter,  so  that  one  body  may  act  upon 
another  at  a  distance  through  a  vacuum  without  the  mediation  of 
anything  else,  by  and  through  which  their  action  and  force  may  be 
conveyed  from  one  to  another,  is  to  me  so  great  an  absurdity  that  I 
believe  no  man  who  has  in  philosophical  matters  a  competent  faculty 
of  thinking  can  ever  fall  into  it."  Thus  Newton,  in  giving  out  his 
great  law,  did  not  abandon  the  idea  that  matter  cannot  act  where  it 
is  not.  In  respect,  however,  merely  of  philosophic  thought,  we  must 
feel  that  Daniel  Bernoulli  was  right ;  we  can  conceive  the  Sun  at- 
tracting Jupiter,  and  Jupiter  attracting  the  Sun,  without  any  inter- 
mediate medium,  if  they  are  ordered  to  do  so.  But  the  question 
remains — Are  they  so  ordered  ?  Nevertheless,  I  believe  all,  or 
nearly  all,  his  scientific  contemporaries  agreed  with  Daniel  Bernoulli 
in  answering  this  question  affirmatively.  Very  soon  after  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  Father  Bosoovichf  gave  his  brilliant 
doctrine  (if  infinitely  improbable  theory)  that  elastic  rigidity  of 
solids,  the  elasticity  of  compressible  liquids  and  gases,  the  attractions 
of  chemical  affinity  and  cohesion,  the  forces  of  electricity  and  magnet- 
ism— in  short,  all  the  properties  of  matter  except  heat,  which  he  attri- 
buted to  a  sulphureous  fermenting  essence — are  to  be  explained  by 
mutual  attractions  and  repulsions,  varying  solely  with  distances, 
between  mathematical  points  endowed  also,  each  of  them,  with  inertia. 
Before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  idea  of  action-at-a-dis- 
tance  through  absolute  vacuum  had  become  so  firmly  established,  and 
Boscovich's  theory  so  unqualifiedly  accepted  as  a  reality,  that  the  idea 
of  gravitational  force  or  electric  force  or  magnetic  force  being  pro- 
pagated through  and  by  a  medium  seemed  as  wild  to  the  naturalists 
and  mathematicians  of  100  years  ago  as  action-at-a-distance  had 
seemed  to  Newton  and  his  contemporaries  100  years  earlier.  But  a 
retrogression  from  the  eighteenth  centuiy  school  of  science  set  in 
early  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy. 

Faraday,  with  his  curved  lines  of  electric  force,  and  his  dielectric 

•  *  The  Correspondence  of  Bichard  Bentlej,  D.D.,'  vol.  1,  p.  70. 

t  Theoria  Philosophis  Naturalis  redacta  ad  unicam  legem  Tirium  in  nacura 
existentium  auctore  P.  Bogerio  Josepho  Boscovich,  Societatis  Jesu,'  Ist  edition, 
Vienna,  1758 ;  2nd  edition,  amended  and  extended  by  the  author,  Venice,  1763. 
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efficiency  of  air  and  of  liqaid  and  solid  insalaton,  reaascitated  the 
idea  of  a  mediam  through  which,  and  not  only  throngh  which  bnt 
by  which,  forces  of  attraction  or  repulsion,  seemingly  acting  at  a  dis- 
tance, are  transmitted.  The  long  struggle  of  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  centary  was  not .  merely  on  the  question  of  a  mediam  to 
serve  for  gravific  mechanism,  bnt  on  Uie  coFrectnees  of  the  Newtonian 
law  of  gravitation  as  a  matter  of  fact  however  explained.  The 
corresponding  oontroversy  in  the  nineteenth  centnry  waa  very  short, 
and  it  soon  became  obvioos  that  Faraday's  idea  of  the  transmission 
of  electric  force  by  a  medium  not  only  did  not  violate  Coulomb's  law 
of  relation  between  force  and  distanoe,  bnt  that,  if  real,  it  mast  give 
a  thorough  explanation  of  that  law.*  Xevertbeless,  after  Faraday's 
discoverjt  of  the  different  specific  inductive  capacities  of  different 
insnlatora,  twenty  years  passed  before  it  was  generally  accepted  in 
Continental  Enrope.  Bnt  befora  his  death,  in  1867,  he  had  aaooeeded 
in  inspiring  the  rising  generation  of  the  scientific  world  with  some- 
thing approaching  to  faith  that  electrio  force  is  transmitted  by  a 
medinm  called  ether,  of  which,  as  had  been  believed  by  the  whole 
scientific  world  for  40  years,  light  and  radiant  heat  are  transverse 
vibrations.  Faraday  himself  did  not  rest  with  this  theory  for  elec- 
tricity alone.  The  very  last  time  I  saw  him  at  work  in  the  Boyal 
Institution  was  in  an  ondergronnd  cellar,  which  he  had  chosen  for 
freedom  from  disturbance ;  and  he  was  arranging  experiments  to  test 
the  time  of  prop^ation  of  magnetic  force  from  an  electro-magnet 
through  a  distance  of  many  yards  of  air  to  a  fine  steel  needle  polished  to 
reflect  light ;  bnt  no  result  came  from  thoae  experiments.  About  the 
same  time  or  soon  aftor,  certainly  not  long  before  the  end  of  his 
working  time,  he  was  engaged  (I  believe  at  the  shot  tower  near 
Waterloo  Bridge  on  the  Surrey  side)  in  efforts  to  discover  relations 
between  gravity  and  mi^^etism,  which  also  led  to  no  result. 

Absolutely  nothing  has  hitherto  been  done  for  gravity  either  by 
experiment  or  observation  towards  deciding  between  Newton  and 
Bernoulli,  as  to  the  question  of  its  propagafaon  through  a  medinm,  and 
up  to  the  present  time  we  have  no  light,  even  ao  much  as  to  point  a 
way  for  investigation,  in  that  direction.  But  for  electricity  and  mag- 
netism, Faraday's  anticipations  and  Clerk-Maxwell's  splendidly  de- 
veloped theory  have  been  established  on  the  sure  basis  of  experiment 
by  Hertz's  work,  of  which  his  own  most  interesting  aoconnt  is  thin 
year  presented  to  the  world  in  the  German  and  English  volumes  to 
which  I  have  referred.  It  is  interesting  to  know,  as  Hertz  explains 
in  his  introduotion,  and  it  is  very  important  in  respect  to  the  experi- 

•  ■  ElectKwtatiai  aod  Usgnetum,'  Sir  W.  Thomion,  ArU.  I  (IMS)  and  II  (1846), 
particulu'ly  %3A<a  Art,  II. 
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mental  demonstration  of  magnetic  waves  to  which  he  was  led  that 
he  began  his  electric  researches  in  a  problem  happily  put  before  him 
thirteen  years  ago  by  Professor  yon  Helmholtz,  of  which  the  object 
was  to'  find  by  experiment  some  relation  between  electromagnetic 
forces  and  dielectric  polarisation  of  insulators,  without,  in  the  first 
place,  any  idea  of  discovering  a  progressive  propagation  of  those 
forces  through  space. 

It  was  by  sheer  perseverance  in  philosophical  experimenting  that 
Hertz  was  led  to  discover  a  finite  velocity  of  propagation  of  electro- 
magnetic action,  and  then  to  pass  on  to  electromagnetic  waves  in  air 
and  their  reflection,  and  to  be  able  to  say,  as  he  says  in  a  short  review- 
ing sentence  at  the  end  of  his  eighth  paper :  ''  Certainly  it  is  a  fasci- 
nating idea  that  the  processes  in  air  which  we  have  been  investigating, 
represent  to  us  on  a  million-fold  larger  scale  the  same,  processes 
which  go  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  Fresnel  mirror,  or  between 
the  glass  plates  used  for  exhibiting  Newton's  rings/' 

Professor  Oliver  Lodge  has  done  well,  in  connection  with  Hertz's 
work,  to  call  attention*  to  old  experiments,  and  ideas  taken  from 
them,  by  Joseph  Henry,  which  came  more  nearly  to  an  experimental 
demonstration  of  electromagnetic  waves  than  anything  that  had  been 
done  previously.  Indeed  Henry,  after  describing  experiments  show- 
ing powerful  enough  induction  due  to  a  single  spark  from  the  prime 
conductor  of  an  electric  machine  to  magpietise  steel  needles  at  a  dis- 
tance of  30  ft.  in  a  cellar  beneath  with  two  floors  and  ceilings  inter- 
vening,  says  that  he  is  '*  disposed  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  an 
electrical  plenum,"  and  concludes  with  a  short  reviewing  sentence  : 
"  It  may  be  further  inferred  that  the  diffusion  of  motion  in  this 
case  is  almost  comparable  with  that  of  a  spark  from  a  flint  and  steel 
in  the  case  of  light." 

Professor  Oliver  Lodge  himself  did  admirable  work  in  his  investi- 
gations with  reference  to  lightning  rod8,t  coming  very  near  to  experi- 
mental demonstrations  of  electromagnetic  waves ;  and  he  drew 
important  lessons  i*egarding  '^  electrical  surgings "in  an  insulated  bar 
of  metal  "induced  by  Maxwell's  and  Heaviside's  electromagnetic 
waves,"  and  many  other  corresponding  phenomena  manifested  both 
in  ingenious  and  excellent  experiments  devised  by  himself  and  in 
natural  effects  of  lightning. 

Of  electrical  surgings  or  waves  in  a  short  insulated  wire,  and  of 
interference  between  ordinary  and  reflected  waves,  and  positive  elec- 
tricity appearing  where  negative  might  have  been  expected,  we  hear 
first,  it  seems,  in  Herr  von  Bezold's  "Researches  on  the  Electric 
Discharge "   (1870),   which  Hertz  gives  as   the  third   paper  of  his 

•  *  Modem  Views  of  Electricity,'  pp.  369—372. 

t  *  Lightning  Conductors  and  Lightning  Q-uards,*  Oliver  J.  Lodge,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 
Whittaker  and  Co. 
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collection,  with  interesting  and  ample  reco^ition  of  its  importance 
in  relation  to  his  own  work. 

In  connexion  with  tlie  practical  derelopment  of  ma^etio  wares, 
yon  will,  I  am  snre,  be  pleased  if  I  call  i^onr  attention  to  two  papera 
by  Professor  G.  F.  Fitzgerald,  which  I  heard  mjself  at  the  meeting  of 
the  British  AsBOciation  at  Sonthport,  in  ISSlj.  One  of  them  is  entitled 
"  On  a  Method  of  Producing  Electromagnetic  Disturbances  of  com- 
paratively Short  WaTe-Iengtha."  The  paper  itself  is  not  long,  and  I 
shall  read  it  to  yon  in  fnll,  from  the  'Report  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation,' 1883  :  "  This  is  by  ntilising  the  aliomating  carrents  pro- 
duced when  an  aocnmnlator  is  discharged  through  a  small  resistance. 
It  is  possible  to  produce  waves  of  as  little  as  2  metres  ware-length, 
or  even  less."  This  was  a  brilliant  and  useful  suggestion.  Hertz, 
not  knowing  of  it,  used  the  method ;  and,  making  as  little  as  possible 
of  the  "accumulator,"  got  wares  of  as  little  as  24  cm.  ware-length  in 
many  of  his  fnndamontal  experiments.  The  title  alone  of  Fitzgerald's 
other  paper,  ,"  On  the  Energy  Lost  by  Radiation  from  Alternating 
Currents,"  is  in  itself  a  valuable  lesson  in  the  electromagnetic  theory 
of  light,  or  the  nndulatory  theory  of  magnetic  disturbance.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  it  with  the  title  of  Hertz's  eleventh  paper, 
"Electric  Radiation";  but  I  cannot  refer  to  this  paper  without 
expressing  the  admiration  and  delight  with  which  I  see  the  words 
"  rectilinear  propagation,"  "  polarisation,"  "  reSection,"  "  refraction," 
appearing  in  it  as  sub-titles. 

During  the  56  years  which  have  passed  since  Faraday  first 
offended  physical  mathematicians  with  his  curved  lines  of  force, 
many  workers  and  many  thinkers  hare  helped  to  build  ap  the  nine- 
teenth century  school  of  plenum ;  one  ether  for  light,  heat,  electricity, 
magnetism ;  and  the  German  and  English  volumes  containing  Hertz's 
electrical  papers,  given  to  the  world  in  the  last  decade  of  the  century, 
will  be  a  permanent  monnment  of  the  splendid  consummation  now 
realised. 

But,  splendid  as  this  consummation  is,  we  must  not  fold  onr  hands 
and  think  or  say  there  are  no  more  worlds  to  conquer  for  electrical 
science.  We  do  know  something  now  of  magnetic  wares.  We  know 
that  they  exist  in  natnre  and  that  they  are  in  perfect  accord  with 
^fazwell's  beautiful  theory.  But  this  theory  teaches  us  nothing  of 
the  actual  motions  of  matter  constituting  a  magnetic  wave.  Some 
definite  motion  of  matter  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  alternating 
magnetic  force  in  the  wares  and  to  the  direction  of  propagation  of 
the  action  throngh  space,  there  must  be  ;  and  it  seems  almost  satis- 
factory as  a  hypothesis  to  suppose  that  it  is  chiefly  a  motion  of  ether 
with  a  comparatively  small  hut  not  inconsiderable  loading  by  fringes 
of  ponderable  molecules  carried  with  it.  This  makes  Maxwell's  "  elec- 
tric displacement"  simply  ato-and-fro  motion  of  ether  across  the  line 
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of  propagatioB,  that  is  to  say,  precisely  the  vibratioBS  in  the  undnla- 
tory  theory  of  light  according  to  Fresnel.  But  we  have  as  yet 
absolutely  no  guidance  towards  any  understanding  or  imagining  of 
the  relation  between  this  simple  and  definite  alteiTtating  motion,  or 
any  other  motion  or  displacement  of  the  ether,  and  the  earliest  known 
phenomena  of  electricity  and  magnetism — the  electrification  of  matter, 
and  the  attractions  and  repulsions  of  electrified  bodies;  the  per- 
manent magnetism  of  lodestone  and  steel,  and  the  attractions  and 
repulsions  due  to  it:  and  certainly  we  are  quite  as  far  from  the 
clue  to  explaining,  by  ether  or  otherwise,  the  enormously  greater 
forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion  now  so  well  known  after  the  modern 
discovery  of  electromagnetism. 

Fifty  years  ago  it  became  strongly  impressed  on  my  mind  that  the 
difference  of  quality  between  vitreous  and  resinous  electricity,  con- 
ventionally called  positive  and  negative,  essentially  ignored  as  it  is 
in  the  mathematical  theories  of  electricity  and  magnetism  with 
which  I  was  then  much  occupied  (and  in  the  whole  science  of  mag- 
netic waves  as  we  have  it  now),  must  be  studied  if  we  are  to  learn 
anything  of  the  nature  of  electricity  and  its  place  among  the  pro- 
perties of  matter.  This  distinction,  essential  and  fundamental  as  it 
is  in  frictional  electricity,  electro-chemistry,  thermo-electricity,  pyro- 
electricity  of  crystals,  and  piezo-electricity  of  crystals,  had  been  long 
observed  in  the  old  known  beautiful  appearances  of  electric  glow  and 
brushes  and  sparks  from  points  and  comers  on  the  conductors  of 
ordinary  electric  machines  and  in  exhausted  receivers  of  air-pumps 
with  electricity  passed  through  them.  It  was  also  known,  probably  as 
many  as  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  vast  difference  of  behaviour  of  the 
positive  and  negative  electrodes  of  the  electric  arc  lamp.  Faraday 
gave  great  attention  to  it*  in  experiments  and  observations  regarding 
electric  sparks,  glows,  and  brushes,  and  particularly  in  his  '*  dark 
discharge  "  and  "  dark  space  "  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  negative 
electrode  in  partial  vacuum.  In  [1523]  of  his  12th  series,  he  says, 
"  The  results  connected  with  the  different  conditions  of  positive  and 
negative  discharge  will  have  a  far  greater  influence  on  the  philosophy 
of  electrical  science  than  we  at  present  imagine.''  His  "  dark  dis- 
charge "  ([1544 — 1554])  through  space  around  or  in  front  of  the 
negative  electrode  was  a  first  instalment  of  modem  knowledge  in 
that  splendid  field  of  experimental  research  which,  fifteen  years  later, 
and  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  so  fruitfully  cultivated  by  many 
of  the  ablest  scientific  experimenters  of  all  countries. 

The  Royal  Society's  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  last  forty 
years  contain,  in  the  communications  of  Gassiot,t  Plucker,J  Andrews 

*  *■  Experimental  Bescarches,*  Series  12  and  18,  Jan.  and  Feb.,  1838. 
t  *  Roy.  Soc.  Proc./  vol.  10,  1860,  pp.  36,  269,  274,  432. 
X  *  Koy.  So€.  Proc.,*  vol.  10,  1860,  p.  256. 
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and  Tait ,•  Robinron.t  Cromwell  VaTley.J  De  la  Eoe  and  MuUer,§ 
Spottiawoode,||  Moolton,^  GroTO,**  Crookea.tt  SchTister,JJ  J.  J. 
Thoinson,§§  and  Fleming,||[|  almost  a  complete  history  of  the  new 
prorince  of  electrical  science  which  has  growb  ap,  largely  in  virtue 
of  tho  great  modem  improrements  in  practical  methods  for  ex- 
hausting air  from  glass  vessels,  calminatii^  in  Sprengel's  meronry- 
showerpntnp,  by  .which  we  now  have  "vacaam  tabes"  and  bnlbs 
containing  less  than  1/190,000  of  the  air  which  wonld  be  left  in 
them  by  all  that  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  exhaasting  (supposed 
to  be  down  to  1  mm.  of  mercury)  by  the  best  air-pump  of  fifty  years 
ago.  A  large  part  of  the  fresh  discoveries  in  this  province  has  been 
made  by  the  authors  of  these  commnnications;  and  their  references  to 
the  discoveries  of  other  workers  very  nearly  complete  the  history  of 
all  that  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  investigating  the  transmission  of 
electricity  through  highly  rarefied  air  and  gases  since  the  time  of 
Faraday. 

Varley's  short  paper  of  1871,  which,  strange  to  say,  has  lain  almost 
or  qnite  nnperceived  in  the  Proceedings  during  the  twenty-two  years 
since  its  pablication,  ocmtains  an  important  first  instalment  of  dis- 
covery in  a  new  field — the  molecular  torrent  from  the  "  negative 
pole,"  the  control  of  its  course  by  a  magnet,  its  presBure  against  either 
end  of  a  pivoted  vane  of  mica  according  as  it  is  directed  by  a  magnet 
to  one  end  or  the  other,  and  the  shadow  produced  by  its  interception 
by  a  mica  screen.  Qnite  independently  of  Varley,  and  not  knowing 
what  he  had  done,  Crookes  was  led  to  the  same  primary  discovery, 
not  by  accident,  and  not  merely  by  experimental  skill  and  acuteness 
of  observation.     He  was  led  to  it  by  carefully  designed  investigation, 


•  '  Eoj.  Soc.  Proc.,'  vol.  10,  1B60,  p.  274 ;  '  Phil.  Trans.,'  ISflO,  p.  118. 
t  '  Koj.  Soc.  Pnw.,'  vol.  12,  1862,  p.  202. 

I  '  Roy.  Soc.  Proc.,'  toI.  19,  1971,  p.  £88. 

5  '  Roy.  Soo.  Proo.,'  vol.  23,  187S,  p.  8B6 ;  vol.  26,  1877,  p.  619 1  vol.  27,  187B, 
p.  374;  Tol.  29,  1879,  p.  381 1  Tol.  85,  1888,  p.  292;  toI.  86,  18Si,  pp.  151,  206 ; 
'  FhiL  Tnni.,'  1878,  pp.  55,  156 ;  1880,  p.  66;  1883,  477. 
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Ull  ' Bay.  Boc  Proc.,'  vol.  47, 1890,  p.  118. 
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starting  with  an  examination  of  the  oanse  of  irregularities  wliich  had 
troubled*  him  in  his  weighing  of  thallium ;  and,  going  on  to  trials 
for  improving  Cavendish's  gravitational  measurement,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  discovered  that  the  seeming  attraction  by  heat  is  onlj 
found  in  air  of  greater  than  l/lOOOf  of  ordinary  density ;  and  that 
there  is  repulsion  increasing  to  a  maximum  when  the  density   is 
decreased  from  1/1000  to   36/1,000,000,    and   thence    diminishing 
towards    zero  aa  the  rarefaction    is  farther    extended    to  density 
1/20,000,000.      From  this  discovery  Grookes  came  t(f  his  radiometer, 
first  without  and  then  with  electrification ;  and,  powerfully  aided  by 
Sir  George  Stokes, J  he  brought  all  his  work  more  and  more  into 
touch  with   the   kinetic   theory  of  gases;    so  much  so   that  when 
he  discovered  the  molecular  torrent  he  immediately  g^ve  it  its  true 
explanation — molecules    of    residual    air,    or   gas,   or  vapour    pro- 
jected at  great  velocities§  by  electric  repulsion   from*  the  negative 
electrode.     This  explanation  has   been  repeatedly  and   strenuously 
attacked  by  many  other  able  investigators,  but  Crookes  has  defended  || 
it,  and  thoroughly  established  it  by  what  I  believe  is  irrefragable 
evidence  of   experiment.      Skilful  investigation  perseveringly   con- 
tinued brought  out  more  and  more  of  wonderful  and  valuable  results  : 
the  non-importance  of  the  position  of  the  positive  electrode ;  the  pro- 
jection of  the  torrent  perpendicularly  from  the  surface  of  the  negative 
electrode ;  its  convergence  to  a  focus  and  divergence  thenceforward 
when  the  surface  is  slightly  convex ;  the  slight  but  perceptible  re- 
pulsion between  two  parallel  torrents  dae,  according  to  Crookes,  to 
negative  electrifications  of  their  constituent  molecules ;  the  change  of 
direction  of  the  molecular  torrent  by  a  neighbouring  magnet;  the 
tremendous  heating  effect  of  the  torrent  from  a  concave  electrode 
when  glass,  metal,  or  any  ponderable  substance  is  placed  in  the  focus ; 
the  phosphorescence  produced  on  a  plate  coated  with  sensitive  paint 
by   a   molecular   torrent   skirting  along   it;  the   brilliant  colours — 
turquoise-blue,  emerald,  orange,  ruby-red — with  which  grey  colourless 
objects  and  clear  colourless  crystals  glow  on  their  struck  faces  when 
lying  separately  or  piled  up  in  a  heap  in  the  course  of  a  molecular 
torrent ;  "  electrical  evaporation  "  of  negatively  electrified  liquids  and 
solids ;%   the  seemingly  red  hot  glow,  but  with  no  heat  conducted 
inwards  from  the  surface,  of  cool  solid  silver  kept  negatively  electri- 
fied in  a  vacuum  of  1/1,000,000  of  an  atmosphere,  and  thereby  caused 

*  Tribulation,  not  undisturbed  progress,  gives  life  and  soul,  and  leads  to  success 
when  success  can  be  reached,  in  the  struggle  for  natural  knowledge. 

t  Crookes,  "On  the  Viscosity  of  Gases  at  High  Exhaustions,*  §  655,  *Phil. 
Trans.,'  Feb.,  1881,  p.  403. 

:  *  PhU.  Trans.,*  vol.  172  (1881 ),  pp.  887,  436. 

§  Probably,  I  believe,  not  greater  in  any  case  than  2  or  3  kilometres  per  second. 

II  Address  to  the  Institute  of  Telegraphic  Engineers,  1891. 

%  *  Roy.  Soc.  Proc.,*  June  11, 1891. 
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to  rapidly  evaporate.  This  last-mentioned  resalt  is  almost  more  sur- 
prising than  tiie  phosphorescent  ^low  excited  by  molecular  impacts 
in  bodies  not  rendered  perceptibly  phosphorescent  by  light.  Both 
phenomena  will  sorely  be  fonnd  very  telling  in  respect  to  the  mole- 
cular conBtitntion  of  matter  and  the  origination  of  thermal  radiation, 
whether  Tisible  aa  light  or  not.  In  the  whole  train  of  Croolces' 
inyeBtigations  on  the  radiometer,  the  Tiscoaity  of  gases  at  high 
eshaustions,  and  the  eleotrio  phenomena  of  high  Tacnnms,  ether 
seems  to  have  nothing  to  do  except  the  humble  function  of  showing 
to  onr  eyes  something  of  what  the  atoms  and  molecules  are  doing. 
The  same  confession  of  ignorance  miut  be  made  with  reference  to 
the  subject  dealt  with  in  the  important  researches  of  Schuster  and 
J.  J.  Thomson  on  the  passage  of  electricity  throngh  gaaes.  Even  in 
Thomson's  beantifnl  experiments  showing  onrrenta  produced  by 
circaital  electromagnetic  induction  in  complete  poleless  cinmits,  the 
presence  of  molecules  of  residual  gas  or  vapour  seems  to  be  tAe 
esiential.  It  seems  certainly  true  that  without  the  molecnles  there 
coald  be  no  corrent,  and  that  withont  the  molecnles  electricity  has  no 
meaning.  Bat  in  obedience  to  logic  I  mnst  withdraw  one  expression 
I  hare  used.  We  must  not  imagine  that  "  presence  of  molecules  is 
the  essential."  It  is  certainly  an  essential.  Ether  also  is  cert^nly 
an  essential,  and  certainly  has  more  to  do  than  merely  to  telegraph  to 
onr  eyes  to  tell  us  of  what  the  molecules  and  atoms  are  about.  If  a 
first  step  towards  understanding  the  relations  between  ether  and 
ponderable  matter  is  to  be  made,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  most  hope- 
ful fonndation  for  it  is  knowledge  derived  from  experiment  on 
electricity  in  high  vacnnm;  and  if,  as  I  believe  is  tme,  there  is  good 
reason  for  hoping  to  see  this  step  made,  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  able  and  persevering  workers  of  the  last  forty  years  who  have 
given  ns  the  knowledge  we  have :  and  we  may  hope  for  more  and  more 
from  some  of  themselves  and  from  others  encouraged  by  the  fmitfnl- 
ness  of  their  labonra  to  persevere  in  the  work. 

The  President  then  presented  the  Uedale  awarded  by  the  Sodety 
as  follows : — 

COPLIT  Hbpal. 

Sir  a.  Gabriel  Stoket,  Bart^  F.B.8. 

In  presenting  the  Copley  ]kledal  to  Sir  George  Stokes  I  feel  that 
no  "  statement  of  claim  "  is  needed.  fTeverthelesB,  it  is  interesting 
to  recall  to  memory  something  of  the  great  work  that  he  has  done  in 
mathematical  and  physical  science.  Fifty-two  years  ago  he  took  ap 
the  subject  of  fluid  motion  with  mathematical  power  amply  capable  to 
advance  on  the  lines  of  Lagrange,  Fourier,  Canohy,  Poisson,  in  the 
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splendid  nineteentli  century  '*  physical  mathematics,"  indented  and 
founded  by  those  ^reat  men ;  and  with  a  wholly  original  genius  for 
discovery  in  properties  of  real  matter,  which  enhanced  the  superlative 
beauty  of  the  mathematical  problems  by  fresh  views  deep  into  the 
constitution  of  matter. 

In  the  purely  mathematical  part  of  his  hydro-dynamical  subject  he 
advanced  from  the  "  infinitely  small "  waves  of  Gauchy  and  Poisson 
to  deep-sea  waves  of  such  considerable  steepnesses  and  lengths  and 
heights  as  are  seen  in  nature — on  water  500  fathoms  deep,  or  more, 
after  a  severe  gale  far  away  from  land ;  and  he  has  shown  how  to 
carry  on  his  mode  of  solution  right  up  to  breaking  waves  at  sea  and 
tidal  bores  in  shallow  water. 

His  enunciations  and  solutions  for  motion  of  viscous  fluids,  rich 
with  applications  to  natural  phenomena — the  distance  of  audibility 
of  sound,  the  suspension  of  clouds  in  the  air,  the  subsidence  of 
ripples  on  a  pond  and  of  waves  on  the  ocean  after  the  cessation  of 
wind ;  and  rich  in  aids  to  scientific  investigation,  as  in  the  theory  of 
the  pendulum  in  air — have  added  to  hydro-dynamics  a  previously 
unknown  province,  in  which  the  exceeding  difficulty  of  the  mathe- 
matical work  deserves  every  capable  effort  to  advance  it,  on  account 
of  the  vast  practical  and  scientific  importance  of  the  issues. 

His  '*  instability  "  of  the  motion  of  a  viscous  flaid  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  solid  gives  the  key  to  the  scientific  mystery  of  turbulent 
motion  in  practical  hydraulics,  and  in  wind  blowiog  over  solid  earth ; 
the  hearing  of  sounds  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  which  are  inaudible 
at  equal  distances  in  the  contrary  direction;  the  flow  of  water  in 
rivers,  culverts,  and  water  supply  pipes;  the  "skin-resistance"  of 
ships,  the  scientific  consideration  of  which  has  done  so  much  to  make 
22  knots  a  proper  speed  for  travelling  by  sea. 

Of  true  dynamical  science  in  all  these  subjects  Stokes'  early  work 
was  the  beginning.  It  also  first  gave  true  views  as  to  that  very 
impoi-tant  practical  subject,  the  rigidity,  and  the  resistance  against 
compression,  of  solids ;  views  which  would  be  false  if  a  majority  of 
votes  in  the  scientific  world  of  1893  could  decide  between  truth  and 
error. 

In  optics  and  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  Stokes  has  been  the 
teacher  and  guide  of  his  contemporaries.  His  Report  to  the  British 
Association  in  1862,  "  On  Double  Refraction/'  showed  with  perfect 
accuracy  and  clearness  the  outstanding  difficulties,  but  called  special 
attention  to  the  door  which  Green  had  opened  for  escape  from  them. 
That  Report  has  given  the  starting  impulse  and  essential  information 
for  nearly  all  that  has  been  done  for  the  subject  in  England  since  its 
publication. 

By  his  own  experimental  and  mathematical  work  on  the  polarisa- 
tion of  light  by  a  grating,  and  of  the  light  of  the  blue  sky ;  by  his 
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experimental  isTestigation  of  "  epipolio  diBpersicm "  (or  "  flnorei- 
oenoe"),  and,  perhapa  more  tlian  all,  by  his  aocorate  meantring  work, 
from  which  he  drew  anexoeediiiRly  rigorous  Tenfication  of  the  aooorsoy 
of  Hay ghena'  geometrical  combuction  for  the  doable  refraction  of 
Iceland  apar.  Sir  Oeorge  Stokes  has  dona  mneh  to  make  tho  Un- 
dnlatoty  Theory  of  Light  sure  and  strong  as  it  is — a  codification  of 
laws  divined  by  Hnygbens  and  Fresnel.  Bnt  he  has  done  more  than 
this.  He  baa  not  merely  left  to  mathematicians  and  apecnlative 
physioista  a  desperate  problem  to  find  the  dynamical  explanation  of 
thoee  lawB.  He  has  given  (perhaps  only  in  converaation)  what 
seems  to  me  certainly  the  tme  olne  to  the  dynamics  of  the  Undnla- 
tory  Theory  of  Light  by  pointing  out  that  we  most  look  not  merely, 
or  not  at  all,  to  change  oE  shape  of  the  portion  of  ether  within  a 
wave-length  in  the  motion  constitatiDg  light,  bat  alao,  or  altogether, 
to  its  absolnte  rotation,  for  explaining  the  efiioienb  force. 

BOTAi  Mbdil. 
Frofeuor  Arthur  Sehuter,  F.B.B. 

Professor  Schnater'a  first  reaearchea  in  phyncs  were  with  the 
spectroscope.  Some  of  thees  date  more  than  ten  yeara  ago.  He  baa 
been  an  important  observer  in  more  than  one  Solar  Eclipse  Expedi- 
tion. The  reanlta  he  has  obtained  wiU  be  tonnd  in  joint  papers  in 
the  'Phil.  Trana.,'  1BS4  and  1S89.  He  was  associated  with  Lord 
Kayleigh  in  one  of  bia  determinationB  of  the  ohm.  In  1669  also  he 
showed  that  the  dinmal  magnetic  changes  could  be  acoonnted  for  by 
a  disturbing  cause  ontaido  tho  earth's  anrface,  and  could  not  be 
accounted  for  by  a  distorbing  canae  within  the  earth's  surface. 

But  perhaps  the  researches  of  moat  general  interest  are  those  on 
electric  discharge  throngh  gasea.  These  will  be  found  in  the  "  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Boyal  Society,"  vols  i2  and  47.  In  tho  former 
paper  he  shows,  amongst  other  things,  that  a  steady  correut  of 
electricity  can  be  obtained  in  air  from  electrodes  at  the  codtnaiy 
temperature,  which  are  at  a  difference  of  potential  of  a  quarter  of  a 
volt  only,  provided  that  an  independent  cnrrent  is  maintained  in  tbe 
game  olosed  vessel.  A.  veaael  from  which  the  air  could  be  exhausted 
was  nearly  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  metallic  partition  connected 
to  earth.  A  pair  of  electrodea  was  introdaced  on  one  side  of  the 
partition  between  which  a  onrrent  could  be  passed  from  a  battery  of 
many  cells.  A  second  pair  was  introduced  into  the  vessel  on  the 
other  side  of  the  partition,  and  these  were  connected  to  the  poles  of  a 
battery  of  low  electromotive  force.  When  high  electric  pressure  was 
applied  to  prodace  a  current  between  the  first  pair  of  electrodes,  a 
onrrent  due  to  the  battery  of  low  electromotive  force  also  passed 
between  the  second  pair.    Professor  Sobnster  suppoees  that  tho  effect 
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of  the  first  current  of  high  electromotiye  force  is  to  break  up  some  of 
the  molecules  of  gas,  and  that  the  wandering  atoms  can  then  yield  to 
small  electrical  forces  to  which  the  complete  molecule  is  insensitive. 

Professor  Schuster  has  worked  in  many  branches  of  physics,  and 
has  advanced  the  knowledge  of  each. 

RoTAL  Medal. 

Professor  H.  Marshall  Ward,  F.E.8. 

Professor  H.  Marshall  Ward's  claims  to  the  recognition  by  the 
Boyal  Society  implied  in  the  award  of  a  Royal  Medal  rest  mainly 
on  the  series  of  brilliant  investigations  he  has  carried  out,  having  for 
their  object  the  elucidation  of  the  phenomena  of  life  exhibited  by  the 
Fung^  and  the  Schizomycetes,  and  the  effects  of  the  life  of  these 
plants,  whether  exhibited  in  a  hurtful  form  as  disease  in  living 
organisms,  or  in  an  useful  form  in  the  production  of  substances  of 
economic  importance.  These  investigations,  planned  with  ingenuity, 
and  completed  with  resourceful  industry,  have  resulted  in  moet 
valuable  contributions  to  natural  knowledge.  In  the  additions 
they  make  to  the  sum  of  our  knowledge  regarding  the  plant 
forms  dealt  with  they  are  admirable  and  weighty,  but,  over  and 
above  the  botanical  interest  attaching  to  the  work,  it  has  a  6ur- 
reaching  importance  in  the  whole  world  of  biology,  touching  as  it 
does  the  fundamental  point  of  the  interaction  of  living  organisms 
and  the  conditions  under  which  symbiosis,  whether  beneficial  or 
baneful,  is  developed  and  maintained ;  and  its  conclusions  are  of  vital 
value  in  their  immediate  bearing  upon  such  large  industries  as 
agriculture,  horticulture,  forestry,  and  brewing,  and  in  relation  to  the 
scientific  basis  of  sanitary  procedure. 

The  series  of  purposeful  and  practical  researches  which  place 
Professor  Marshall  Ward  in  the  front  rank  of  biologists  was  initiated 
by  his  investigation  of  the  disease  which  devastated,  a  decade  or  so 
ago,  the  coffee  plantations  in  Ceylon.  Undertakiug  this  work  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Ceylon  Government,  Professor  Marshall  Ward 
exposed,  in  a  detailed  account  of  the  life  history  of  Hemileia  vastatrix, 
the  fungus  which  immediately  caused  the  disease,  and  whilst  his 
work  contributed  many  new  morphological  and  physiological  facts, 
its  chief  importance  lay  in  the  scientific  basis  it  established,  upon 
which  any  method  of  treatment  that  might  be  adopted  should  be 
founded.  Following  up  the  line  thus  entered  upon,  Professor 
Marshall  Ward  took  up  the  better  known  questions  of  the  salmon 
disease,  the  damping  off  of  seedling  plants,  and  the  potato  disease, 
and,  in  an  admirably  recorded  series  of  observations  upon  the  Fungi 
connected  with  these  diseases,  brought  to  light  many  points  of  great 
importance,   especially  in  the  direction  of   showing  the  influences 
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exercised  by  the  host  in  moAiSyiag  the  stmctiire  of  the  par&site,  and 
conversely  tiie  effect  of  the  parasite  npon  the  host^  and  the  mechanism 
of  its  attack.  Sabseqnent  work  on  the  disease  of  lilies  is  speoiallj 
valnable,  on  account  of  the  recognition  and  separation  of  the  ferment 
by  which  the  passage  of  fungi  through  the  tisanes  of  their  host  is 
effected.  Upon  the  recmdescence  of  the  qaestion  of  the  relation 
of  plants  to  the  free  nitrogen  of  their  environment,  which  we  owe  to 
the  experimental  and  stmotaml  investigationB  in  connexion  with 
l^nminOQB  crops,  carried  on  in  this  country  at  Botharas^,  and  in 
Germany  br  Frank  and  Hellriegel,  we  find  Professor  Marah^  Ward 
attacking  the  point  from  his  practical  standpoint,  and  to  him  we  are 
indebted  for  ^e  diecorery  that  the  well-luiowTi  nitrogen-storing  root 
tubercles  of  the  Legnminoera  are  a  consequence  of  the  attack  of  a 
fnngns,  the  mycelium  of  which  penetrates  the  root  hairs,  and  gives 
origin  eventually  to  the  active  "  bacteroids "  in  the  tubercle,  a 
fundamental  fact  in  the  relation  of  the  plants  to  the  soil. 

The  best  summary  of  the  general  bearing  of  his  several  investiga- 
tions up  to  date  is  probably  that  provided  by  himself  in  the  Croonian 
Lectnre  he  delivered,  in  1890,  npon  the  relations  between  host  and 
parasite  in  plant  diseases,  one  of  the  most  suggestive  of  the  many 
interesting  lectures  that  have  been  given  under  the  foundation,  and 
it  is  not  amiss  to  mention  here  also,  as  remarkable  for  its  suggestive- 
nesB,  his  paper  of  earlier  date  on  "  Sexuality  in  Fungi,"  in  which  the 
progressive  apogamy  of  the  group  is  dealt  with,  and  the  parasitic 
habit  laid  under  contribution  for  an  explanation. 

Of  the  many  valuable  pieces  of  work  done  by  Professor  MarBhall 
Ward,  not  the  least  remarkable  is  that  on  the  giuger-beer  plant — a 
model  of  experimental  biological  investigation — in  which  the  remark- 
able symbiosis  of  yeast  and  bacteria  is  unfolded,  and  the  idea,  preg- 
nant for  industries  such  as  brewing,  of  symbiotic  aa  distinct  from 
metabiotic  and  antibiotic,  fermentation  is  put  forward. 

In  the  Beports,  iu  conjunction  with  Professor  Frankland,  npon 
bacteria  in  water,  now  being  presented  to  the  Society,  we  have  Pro- 
fessor Marshall  Ward's  most  recent  work,  and,  in  connezion  with  it, 
his  probii^  of  the  question  of  the  action  of  light  in  arresting  the 
development  of  and  killing  bacteria — to  mention  only  one  of  the 
many  points  raised  in  the  Reports — has  already  bronght  out  striking 
results,  the  significance  of  which,  from  a  suiitary  point  of  view,  is 
sufficiently  apparent,  and  it  has  led  to  other  investigationB  by  the 
anthor  into  the  wide  question  of  the  function  of  colour  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  which  promise  to  be  froitinl  in  valuable  generalisations. 

In  the  field  of  work  to  which  I  have  referred,  one  of  no  ordinary 
difiQcalty,  Professor  UarshoU  Ward  has  not  merely  increased  enorm- 
ously our  stock  of  knowledge  of  solid  fact,  but  in  his  dealing 
with  facte  under  review  he  has  thrown  many  lights  npon  general 
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biological  problems,  and  has,  xnoreover,  opened  up  many  new  lines  of 
research  of  immense  interest  in  relation  to  economic  questions. 

The  Davt  Midal 

%8  awarded  in  duplicate  to  J,  H,  vanH  Koff  and  /.  A.  Le  Belj  in 
recognition  of  their  important  eermees  to  theoretical  chemistry. 

J.  H.  yan't  Ho£E  was  the  first  to  introdace  a  definite  mechanical 
conception  of  valency,  and  to  connect  the  optical  chiralitj  displayed 
by  many  carbon  compoonds  with  their  chemical  constitation.  The 
fiEUst  that  such  compounds  always  contain  at  least  one  atom  of  carbon 
combined  in  four  different  ways  has  now  been  fully  established,  and 
the  doctrine  of  "asymmetric"  results  from  the  quadrivalence  of 
carbon  forms  the  basis  of  the  modem  theory  of  stereo-isomerism. 

Yan't  HofE's  first  paper  upon  the  subject  was  published  in  Sep* 
tember,  1874,  in  the  Dutch  language,  but  appeared  in  1875  under  the 
title  "  La  Chimie  dans  TEspace." 

At  that  time  many  compounds  were  known  which  seemed  to  con- 
stitute exceptions  to  the  new  generalisation,  but  further  investigation 
has  shown  that  these  exceptions  were  only  apparent,  and  are  now 
included  in  and  are  explained  by  the  theory. 

A  second  very  important  contribution  to  science  resulted  from  the 
mathematical  investigations  of  van't  HofE  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
perties of  liquids  and  the  condition  of  dissolved  solids  in  dilute 
solutions.  By  these  investigations  he  has  supplied  the  theoretical 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  involved  in  the  method  of  determining 
molecular  weights,  which  we  owe  to  the  experimental  investigations  of 
Professor  Raoult,  and  for  which  he  received  the  Davy  Medal  last  year. 

To  M.  J.  A.  Le  Bel  we  owe  an  independent  enunciation  of  the 
theory  of  asymmetric  combinations  with  carbon,  published  in  the 
*  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Chim.'  only  two  months  later  than  the  Dutch  paper 
of  van't  Hoff,  that  is,  in  November,  1874.  Le  Bel  has  contributed 
substantially  by  his  work  on  active  amyl  alcohol  and  its  derivatives 
to  the  support  of  the  theoi-y  which,  as  already  stated,  is  accepted 
universally  by  chemists.  The  justification  for  what  appears  at  first  a 
purely  speculative  hypothesis  is  supplied  by  the  fact  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  views  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  many  new 
carbon  compounds  the  existence  of  which  could  not  have  been  pre- 
viously suspected. 

The  Statutes  relating;  to  the  election  of  Council  and  OflBcers  were 
then  read,  and  Mr.  Crookes  and  Admiral  Sir  Erasmus  Ommanney, 
having  been,  with  the  consent  of  the  Society,  nominated  Scrutators, 
the  votes  of  the  Fellows  present  were  taken,  and  the  following  were 
declared  duly  elected  as  Council  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year : — 


18a3.J  Election  of  Council  and  Officers.  895 

Pratufeni.— The  Lord  Kelvin,  D.CX.,  LL.D. 

Treasurer.— Sir  JohD  Bvana,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

c.       ,     ■         f  Professor  Micliael  Foster,  M.A.,  M.D. 
Searetaru>s.- 1  ^^^  ^^  E»yleigli,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 

Foreign  SecrOary. — Sir  Joseph  Lister,  Bart.,  F.R.C.S. 
Other  Memb&ra  of  the  CounoU. 

Professor  Isaac  Bajlej  Balfonr,  U.A. ;  Andrew  Aioslie  Common, 
LL.D. ;  Andrew  Bassell  Forsyth,  Sc.D. ;  Bicliard  Tetley  Olazebrook, 
U.A. ;  Professor  AleKander  Henry  Green,  M.A. ;  Sir  John.  Kirk, 
K.C.B. ;  Professor  Oliver  Joseph  Lodge,  D.Sc. ;  Sir  John  Labbock, 
Bart.,  D.C.L. ;  William  Davidson  Niven,  M.A. ;  William  Hem? 
Perkin,  LL.D.;  the  Marqnis  of  Salisbary,  K.Q.,  MA.;  Professor 
J,  S.  Bnrdon  Sanderson,  M.D. ;  Adam  Sedgwiok,  M.A. ;  Professor 
Thomas  Edward  Thorpe,  Sc.D. ;  Professor  William  Aagnstns  Tilden, 
D.Sc. ;  Professor  W.  Cawthorne  Unnin,  B.Sc. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  given  to  the  Scratators. 
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Accowit  of  Grants  from  the  Donation  Fund, 


The  following  Table  shows  the  progress  and  present  state  of  the 
Society  with  respect  to  the  number  of  Fellows  : — 


Patron 

and 

Boyal. 

Foreign. 

Com- 
pounders. 

£4 

yearly. 

£3 

yearly. 

1 
TotaL 

Nov.  30,  1892   . . 
Since  Elected     . . 
Since  Deceased  . . 
Since  Compounded 

4 
-H   1 

1 

50 
-  2 

156 

+   1 
-  4 

127 

+  1 
-  4 

170 
+  14 
-     3 

507 
+    17 
-  13 

Nov.  80, 1893   . . 

5 

48 

153 

124 

181 

511 

Account  of  Grants  from  the  Donation  Fund  in  1892-93. 

£    8.     d. 
Prof.  G.  H.  Darwin,  for  assistance  in  the  Redaction  of 

Tidal  Observations 25    0     0 

Sir  A.  Gteikie,  to  assist  a  Conunittee  appointed  by  the 
British  Association  in  an  Investigation  of  the  character 
of  certain  High  Level  Shell  Beds  in  Scotland 30    0    0 

Prof.  M.  Foster,  to  aid  Dr.  Edkins  in  his  Researches  on 

Absorption  from  the  Alimentary  Canal 30    0     0 

Prof.  W.  C.  Williamson,    in   aid  of  his  Researches  on 

Fossil  Plants 30    0     0 

Prof.  J.  Milne,  in  aid  of  his  Seismographic  Investigations  100     0     0 

Sir  A.  Geikie,  for  the  purchase  of  a  Microscope  to  aid 
Dr.  Platania  in  his  Mineralogical  Reseaiches 20     0     O 

Prof.   Schilfer,  in    aid   of    his   Researches   on    Cerebral 

Localisation 50     0     0 

Prof.  Roy,  in  aid  of  his  Researches  on  the  Physiology  and 

Pathology  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood 50     0     0 

Sir  W.  H.  Flower,  to  assist  Mr.  Lydekker  in  the  Examin- 
ation of  Fossil  Remains  in  La  Plata 120     0    0 

Prof.  Fleming,  in  aid  of  his  Reseai'ches  on  Temperatare 
Changes  in  Electrical  Resistance  of  Pure  Metals  and 
Alloys  over  Wide  Ranges  of  Temperature 50     0     0 

Dr.  A.  Harden  and  Dr.  Dyson,  for  a  Research  on  the 
Combination  of  Chlorine  with  other  Gases  under  the 
Influence  of  Light 20     0     0 

Carried  forward £525     0     0 
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Brought  forward 525  0  0 

W.   T.  Tbiselton  Dyer,  to  aid  Mr.  Theodore  Bent  in 

making  Botanical  Collectious  in  Sonthem  Arabia 50  0  0 

Prof.  McEundriok,  to  aid  Mr.  Jack  in  Besearohee  on 

Mtucalor  Movements 15  0  0 

£590  0  0 

Repayments 51  2  5 

je538  17  7 


"Alternate  Corrent  Eleotrolyeia."  By  J.  HOPKINSON,  D.So., 
F.R.S.,  E.  Wilson,  and  P.  Ltdall.  Received  November  2, 
'  —Read  November  23, 1893. 

Onr  attention  has  been  called  to  the  interesting;  vork  of  Messrs, 
Bedell,  Ballantjne,  and  Williamson  on  "  Altemato  Current  Con- 
densers and  Dielectric  Hysteresis,"  in  the  '  Fbysical  Beview '  for 
September — October,  1893.  Aa  experiments  bearing  upon  an  ana- 
logons  subject  were  carried  out  in  the  Siemens  Laboratory,  King's 
College,  London,  we  think  it  may  be  of  interest  to  pnbliah  them. 
Our  experiments  were  oommenoed  in  Jnne,  1898,  and  were  diooon- 
tinned  in  the  following  Jnly  with  the  intention  of  msnming  them  afc 
a  fntnre  time.     They  are  thwefore  not  ezhanstire. 

SnppoM  an  alternating  onrront  to  be  pMsed  throngh  an  eleotrolyte 
betweMt  deotrodes,  and  that  the  ooirent  passing  and  tha  difFerenoe  of 
potential  ai«  measured  at  interrala  dnrbig  the  phase.  If  the  eleo- 
trolytio  acition  wore  perfeetly  reversible,  we  shoold  expect  to  find 
the  potoitia)  difference  to  have  its  maTimam  valoe  when  the  ourreni 
was  lero,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  total  qnanti^  of  eleotrici^  Itad 
also  a  maximum  valne.  One  object  we  had  in  view  waa  to  asoertain 
if  this  were  the  case,  and,  if  not,  to  determina  what  anoant  of  energy 
was  dissipated  under  different  eonditicaiB. 

This  is  readily  done,  inaamnoh  as  tJie  work  done  on  the  voltameter 
or  by  the  voltameter  in  any  short  time  is  the  total  quantity  of 
current  passed  in  the  time  multiplied  by  the  potontial  difference. 
Let  ft  curve  be  drawn  in  which  the  ordinatos  are  the  coulombs  and  the 
abscisBte  the  volts  at  corresponding  times :  the  area  of  this  curve  re- 
presents the  work  dissipated  in  a  cycle. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  if  a  current  is  passed  through  an 
eleotrolyte,  the  potential  difference  speedily  attains  a  certain  mszi-> 
mum  valne  and  there  remains.  If  an  alternate  current  is  passed,  we 
should  expect  to  find  that  as  the  number  of  coulombs  passed  in  each 
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half  period  increased,  the  potenti&l  difference  woald  also  increane, 
nntil  it  att&ined  the  value  ^ren  with  a  continaoas  cairent,  and  that 
when  this  ralne  was  attained,  the  cnrre  of  potential  and  time  would 
exhibit  a  flat  top  for  all  higher  nnmbers  of  conlombs  passed.  We 
thought  it  possible  that  from  the  nnmher  of  coalombs  per  nnit  of 
section  required  to  bring  the  potential  difference  to  its  fnll  valne,  we 
conld  obtain  an  idea  of  how  thick  a  ooatinf;  of  the  ions  saffioed  to 
secnre  that  tbe  snrface  of  the  plate  had  the  chemical  qoality  of  the 
ion  and  not  of  the  dnbStance  of  the  plate. 

PlaHniim  Plalet. 
Part  I. — In  thefirst  instance,  two  cells  having  plationm  plates  for  eleo- 
trodes  were  used.  We  are  indebted  to  HesBrs.  Johnson  and  Uattliej 
for  the  loan  of  these  plates.  They  hare  each  an  area  of  150  sq.  cm. 
exposed  to  one  another  within  the  electrolyte,  and  are  placed  in  » 
porcelain  vessel  ^  in.  apart.  Pieces  of  Tarnished  wood  were 
placed  at  the  back  of  each  plate  so  as  to  prevent  condnotton  between 
the  outside  snrfaces  throngh  the  flnid.  The  solution  nsed  wai  of 
water  100  parts  by  volnme,  and  HjSOi  5  parts.  Fig.  1  gives  ■  dla- 
gram  of  connections,  in  which  A,  B  are  the  terminals  of  a  Siemene    * 


W12  alternator,  C,  C  are  the  cells  above  described,  in  series  with 
which  is  placed  a  non-inductive  resiatanoe,  DE.  By  means  of  a  two- 
way  switch,  F,  one  of  Lord  Kelvin's  quadrant  electrometers,  Q,  conld 
he  placed  across  the  cells  C,  C  or  the  non-inductive  resistance  DE 
throngh  a  revolving  con  tact- maker,"  K,  fixed  to  the  shaft  of  the  alter- 
naior.  A  condenser  of  about  1  m.f.  capacity  was  placed  across  the 
terminals  of  the  electrometer. 

■  For  d««niption  of  (ontict-makw  tea  '  Boy.  Soc.  Pioc.,'  vol.  63,  p.  867. 
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From  obaerratiouB  of  the  values  of  the  E.M.F.  acroas  tlie  cells  G,  G 
at  different  times  in  a  period,  a  Gnrre  A  (Ggs-  2,  3,  4)  was  plotted, 
giving  potential  in  terms  of  time. 
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In  (lie  Htme  mj  ttie  Curvo  B  ma  plotted  for  the  BJC.T.  betwsMi 
D  snd  E,  giving  tlie  onrrent  in  tenna  of  time.  Hence  the  areft  of 
this  Curve  B  np  to  any  point,  plw  a  constant,  is  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  electricity  coiTCspondinf;  to  that  point.  This  is  shown  in 
Carre  C,  which  is  the  integral  of  B.  The  three  oorTeBi  Noa.  1,  2,  3, 
in  fig.  5,  have  been  plotted  from  flgs.  2,  3,  1  respeotiTelf ,  and  show 
the  cyclic  variation  of  the  potential  across  the  celU  in  volts,  and  the 
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quantity  of  electricity  in  contombH.  The  area  of  eacb  carve  (ace 
Table  I)  is  a  meaaore  of  the  energy  dissipated  per  cycle,  and  since  in 
this  cue  there  can  be  no  accntnulatioa  of  recoverable  energy  at  the 
end  of  the  cycle,  it  foIlowB  that  the  whole  difference  between  what  is 
spent  during  one  part  of  the  process  and  what  is  recovered  daring 
the  other  part  is  dissipated.  In  order  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  effi- 
ciency to  be  looked  for  whan  nsed  as  a  condenser  with  platinam 
plates  J  in.  apart  and  dilate  anlphntic  aoid,  nnder  varying  conditions 
as  to  maximnm  conlombs,  the  area  ABC  (Carve  1,  fig.  3)  has  been 
taken  and  is  a  measore  of  the  total  energy  spent  npon  the  cell ;  whilst 
the  area  DBC  is  a  measnre  of  the  energy  recovered — the  ratio  of 
these  areas  gives  the  efficiency. 

Part  II. — In  the  next  set  of  experiments  the  freqaency  was  varied, 
in  addition  to  current ;  and  in  order  to  allocate  the  losses  of  poten- 
tial in  the  cell,  the  platinam  plates  were  placed  ^  in.  apart  for  the 
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purpose  of  introducing  an  electi*ode  into  the  fluid  between  the  plates. 
This  electrode  consists  of  a  platinum  wire  sealed  into  a  glass  tube 
which  was  capable  of  being  placed  in  any  desired  position  between 
the  plates.  The  solution  was,  as  before,  of  water  100  parts  and 
HjSOi  6  parts  by  volnme. 

The  arrangement  of  connections  was  similar  to  that  shown  in  fig.  1, 
but,  instead  of  observing  the  potential  between  the  two  platinnm 
plates,  observations  were  taken  of  the  values  of  E.M.F.  between  one 
plate  and  the  exploring  electrode. 

Table  II  gives  particulars  of  the  experiments  tried,  and  two  sets  of 
results  are  shown  in  figs.  6  and  7,  in  each  of  which,  from  observa- 
tions of  the  values  of  E.M.F.  between  the  exploring  electrode  and  the 
platinum  plate  at  different  times  in  a  period,  a  Curve  Ai  was  plotted, 
giving  potential  in  terms  of  time.  This  Curve  Ai  is  peculiar,  in  that 
the  ordinates  at  corresponding  points  in  the  two  half  periods  are 
not  equal  to  one  another,  as  is  the  case  in  Curve  A,  which  gives  the 
potentials  across  the  two  plates. 


Table  II. 


Frequency. 

Maximum 
coulombs. 

Maximum 
amperes. 

Maximum 
Toits  per  cell. 

1 

^■g-  ? 

100 
19-7 
20-5 

142-5 
2-4 

0  090 
0-082 
0-054 
0-071 
0-120 

58-6 
11-2 

7-1 
65-4 

1-9 

1-83 
1-57 
1-39 
1-77 
1-87 

The  Curve  Ai  gives,  at  any  epocli,  the  potential  taken  up  in  the 
evolution  of  gas  at  the  surface  of  the  plate,  plus  the  potential  due  to 
the  current  in  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  electrolyte  itself.  To 
separate  these  quantities  experiments  were  made  upon  the  resistance 
of  the  electrolyte  for  varying  frequencies  and  currents.  To  this  end 
the  plates  were  placed  about  2  in.  apart  in  the  fluid,  and  two  exploring 
electrodes,  as  already  descHbed,  were  placed  within  the  fluid  in  a 
straight  line  drawn  pei-pendicnlarly.  bet  ween  the  faces  of  the  plates, 
the  distance  between  the  electrodes  being  4*3  cm.  Some  difficulty 
was  experienced,  owing  to  the  gases  being  given  off  at  the  plates  more 
rapidly  in  some  cases  than  in  others.  We,  however,  estimate  that 
the  resistance  of  a  layer  of  the  electrolyte,  of  a  thickness  equal  to  the 
distance  between  the  electrode  and  plate,  and  of  area  equal  to  the 
area  of  plat«  submerged,  in  figs.  6  and  7,  was  approximately  G'OOoG 
ohm. 

In  fig.  6  the  Curve  A3  is  the  result  of  correcting   Curve  Ai  for 


A  Itemate  Current  Eltctrolyiu 
Fio.  8, 


potential  loet  in  the  resistance  of  the  electrolyte  itself,  and  this  cnrve 
therefore  givea  potential  taken  to  decompose  the  flnid,  in  terms  of 
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time.  Cnrve  B  gives  current  in  amperes  in  terms  of  time,  wfailnt  C 
is  the  integral  of  B  and  gives  qnantitf  in  coulombs.  With  this  fre- 
quency and  ontrent  the  energy  dissipated  on  resistance  of  the  oleotro- 
Ifte  ia  a  larfi^  pioportioa  of  the  total  energy  dissipated ;  and  only  about 
40  per  cent,  of  the  total  energy  is  taken  op  in  erolring  oxygen  and 
hydiogen  at  the  plate,  owing  to  the  high  frequency.  The  revene  of 
this  is  the  case  with  lower  frequency,  as  will  be  shows  in  connection 
with  &g.  7. 

From  observatioiis  on  the  direction  in  which  the  electrometer 
needle  was  deflected  for  a  given  position  of  a  Clark's  cell  oonneoted 
to  ita  terminals,  we  were  able  to  state,  for  a  given  half  period  in 
the  onrves  in  figs.  6  and  7,  which  gas  was  bei;ig  given  off  at  the 
plate. 


Fia.  8. 
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The  abBcissn  of  CarT-es  Nos.  1  and  2  (fig.  8)  have  been  platted  from 
Curves  A,  and  A^  respectively  in  fig.  $,  the  ordioates  being  given  for 
corresposdiog  epochs  by  the  integral  Curve  C. 

Carve  No.  1  (fig.  8)  shows  the  cyclic  variation  of  the  potential 
between  the  eleoteode  and  the  platinnm  plate,  in  terms  of  conlombs. 
Curve  No.  2  shows  the  oyolio  TSriation  of  the  potential  nsed  in 
decomposition,  ^so  in  terms  of  ooalombs,  Ozjgen  begins  to  be 
directed  to  the  plate  at  the  point  A,  as  then  the  coulombs  are  a 
maximum  and  the  onrrent  changes  sign.  Bat  the  oxygen  is  evolved 
on  a  hydrogen  plate,  and  the  E.U.F.  aids  die  onrrent ;  the  work  done 
on  the  plate  is  negative.  This  oontinnea  to  point  B  (Curve  No.  2). 
After  tiiis  point  (B)  the  ohitracter  of  the  plate  is  that  of  a  layer  of 
oxygen  and  the  work  done  becomes  positive ;  this  oontinnea  to  the 
point  C.  The  area  AEB  is  the  work  retamed  by  the  plate,  whilst 
oxygen  is  being  evolred  on  a  hydrogen  snifaoe.  Tbe  area  BCD  is 
the  work  done  Od  the  plats,  whilst  o^gen  is  being  evolved  on  an 
oxygen  snifsoa.  In  like  manner  the  area  CDF  is  the  work  returned 
by  the  plate  whilst  hydrogen  is  being  evolved  on  an  oxygen  surface, 
and  FAE  the  work  done  on  the  plate  whilst  hydn^en  is  being  evolved 
on  a  hydrogen  surfitoe,  The  above  areas  have  been  taken  in  square 
centimetras,  and  are  ftiren  in  Table  IJL  The  area  inclosed  by  Cnrve 
No.  2  (25'3  sq.  om.)  tepneents  the  total  energy  disaipated  by  electro- 
lytic hystereais,  whilst  the  area  of  Curve  So.  1  (63*5  sq.  cm.)  gives 
the  total  enogy  apent  in  the  cell.  The  abecissn  of  Curve  Xo.  3  ore 
the  difEerenoea  of  potmtial  diffonncca  of  Curves  Nos.  1  and  2, 
the  ordinates,  as  before,  being  oonlomba.  In  fig.  8,  1  sq.  cm. 
=  i  volt  X  lO-'  coulomb. 

In  fig.  7  tlie  frequency  is  2*4  per  aeoond,  and  this  ia  the  case  in 
which  piactioBlly  the  whole  of  the  energy  dissipated  in  the  oell  is 
spent  in  decomposing  the  electrolyte  at  the  platee.  Tbe  correction  to 
be  applied  to  Curve  A,  for  resistanoe  is  so  small  as  to  be  almost 
negligible.  The  cyclic  curve  in  fig.  9  baa  been  plotted  from 
Curve  Ai  and  the  integral  Cnrve  C,  and  its  area  (1467  Bq.  cm.) 
represents  the  energy  dissipated  per  <^le  by  electrolytic  hysteresis. 
Areas  have  been  taken  in  square  centimetres  from  the  curve,  as  in 
the  preceding  case,  and  are  given  in  Table  III.  In  fig.  9,  1  sq.  cm. 
=  ^  volt  X 10"'  oonlomb. 

The  potential  curve  tn  fig.  7  does  not  exhibit  a  level  part  at  the 
highest  potential ;  this  is  possibly  due  to  the  resistance  of  libecuted 
gas. 

A  general  conclusion  of  the  experiments  is  that  about  one-tenth  of 
a  coulomb  suffices  to  fully  polarise  \&0  sq.  cm.  of  platinum.  This 
wiU  liberate  0-00001  of  a  gram  of  hydrogen ;  hence  000000007  gram 
of  hydrogen  serves  to  polariae  1  sq.  cm.  of  platinum.  000000007  cm. 
ia  probably  a  magnitude  comparable  with  tiut  distance  between  mole- 
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On  the  Colour!  of  certain  Lepidopterou*  Larvce. 

cales  of  hydrogen  when  this  body  ig  compressed  to  a.  density  c 
parable  with  the  density  of  liquids.* 


"  The  Experimental  Proof  iha-t  the  Colours  of  certain  Lepido- 
pterooa  Larvae  are  largely  due  to  modified  Plaot  Pigments 
derived  from  Food."  By  Edwakd  B.  PoolTON,  MJV.,  FJt.8. 
Keceived  May  12,— Kead  June  8,  1893. 

[PlAtm   3  AND   4.] 

In  a  paper  printed  in  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  '  for 
IBBG  (pp.  269 — 315),  I  bronght  forward  many  reasons  for  regarding 
certain  elemea<»  of  the  oolonring  of  Lepidopterona  larva  as  modified 
chlorophyll  derived  from  the  food  plant.  For  this  altered  pigment 
the  name  metachlorophyll  was  enggested  (loc.  cit.,p.270).  Many 
other  obserrations,  snhseqnently  made,  supported  the  same  concln- 
sion;  but  it  was  not  nntil  the  snmmer  of  last  year  (1892)  that  I  wan 
able  snccessfnlly  to  carry  ont  the  critical  experiment,  viz.,  selecting  a 
species  of  larva  which  normally  eats  green  leaves,  to  feed  it  from  the 
egg  npon  parts  of  the  plant  from  which  all  colonring  matter  is 
absent. 

ThU  experiment  was  carried  ont  in  the  following  manner : — 

A  captnred  female  of  Trypfuena  proni^m  laid  many  hundreds  of 
eggs  in  a  chip  box.  The  first  larvse  began  to  appear  September  7, 
189^.  On  this  and  the  snbseqnent  dates,  the  larvse  intended  for  the 
purposes  of  these  experiments  were  aiTanged  in  three  sets,  fed  re- 
spectively npon — (1)  the  yellow  etiolated  leaves  from  the  central  part 
of  the  heart  of  the  cabbage,  (2)  the  white  mid-ribs  of  snch  leaves 
from  which  the  yellow  blade  was  carefully  removed  with  soissors, 
(3)  the  deep  green  external  leaves  of  the  same  plant. 

In  all  other  essential  respects  the  conditions  of  the  three  sets  were 
the  same.  All  were  kept  in  the  dark  to  prevent  the  change  of  the 
etiolin  into  chlorophyll.  They  were  only  exposed  to  light  during  the 
times  necessary  for  comparison  and  feeding,  and  these  are  indicated 
below.  A  few  were  kept  in  glass  cylinders  standing  on  plates,  the 
majority  being  confined  in  white  earthenware  pots  covered  at  first 
with  white  mnslin,  but  sabseqaently  with  glass  sheets.  Eventually 
all  were  kept  in  pots. 

It  is  clear  that  the  only  essential  difference  between  the  conditions 
of  the  sets  was  the  fact  that  the  food  of  the  first  contained  etiolin  but 

•  Lord  7elTin  state*  that  in  "  anj  ordiatry  liquid  "  the  mean  diat&nce  between 
ths  MDtrea  of  contigaous  molacnla  ia,  with  a  "  very  high  degree  of  probabilitj," 
leu  thui  0-0000002  and  greater  than  O-QOOOOOOOl  of  a  centimetre.  See  '  Bo;, 
luititutioii  Proc.,'  vol.  10,  p,  18G. 
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no  chloi-ophyll,  while  the  food  of  tlie  second  oontained  only  a  little 
etiolin,  and  that  so  aitoated  (aronnd  the  fibrovascnlar  bandies  and 
bnried  deeply  in  the  aubatance  of  the  mid-ribs)  that  the  larm  could 
not  moke  oae  of  it,  while  the  food  of  the  third  contained  ahnndant 
chlotopbjlt. 

It  is  evident  that  any  constant  difference  between  the  larral  colonrs 
in  the  three  aets  followed  from  these  differences  in  the  food  supplied 
them  I  and,  nnleaa  there  are  reasons  for  belioTing  that  the  differences 
were  doe  to  pathological  change,  and  thns  an  indirect  reanlt  of  the 
food,  we  mnst  hold  that  they  are  a  direct  result,  and  that  important 
elements  of  the  larral  colouring  are  dependent  on  the  existence  of  some 
modification  of  pigmenta  derived  from  their  food. 

The  coarse  of  the  experiment  will  now  be  described  in  a  tabnlar 
form. 
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Before  disctiBKing  the  concIastoiiB,'  it  will  be  beat  to  conafder  tbe 
poBBible  effect  of  certain  conditions  incidental  to  the  eiperimentB. 

Darkness.— The  almost  continuonB  darkness  probably  affected  the 
colonraof  the  larvn  in  (1)  and  (3),  as  the;  became  mntnre.  Tbo 
adnlt  larre  of  T.  pronuba  are  sometimes  bright  green  ;  and  some  of 
the  lame,  hatched  from  the  batch  of  e^s  which  supplied  these  ez< 
perimontB,  reared  by  Miss  L.  J.  Goald  in  tbe  light  and  with  green 
snrronndiDga,  remained  a  distinct,  although  dark,  green  until 
maturity,  quite  unlike  any  of  those  referred  to  above. 

Althoagh  it  is  thus  probable  that  tbe  larrea  are  sensitive,  like  no 
many  others,  to  the  colour  and  d^ree  of  illumination  of  their  sur- 
roundings, tbe  results  of  these  eiperiments  are  not  affected  in  any 
essential  respect ;  for  there  was  abundant  opportunity  for  comparison 
before  the  changes  referred  to  had  taken  place  (e.g.,  October  10), 
and  when  the  majority  of  the  larv»  in  (1)  and  (3)  were  green  (see 
Plate  3,  fig.  1).  Fnrthermore  it  is  also  evident  that  tbe  comparison 
was  eqnally  valid  afler  the  change  bad  taken  place,  inasmuch  as  the 
brown  groand  colour,  no  less  than  the  green,  is  shown  to  be  due  to  a 
modified  plant  pigment. 

Nutritive  Value  of  PigmenlUu  Food. — The  extremely  slow  growth 
of  the  larvGB  fed  upon  the  white  mid-ribs,  and  the  death  of  all  except 
one  of  them  in  an  early  stage,  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  argoment 
that  they  were  in  a  pathological  condition,  one  resnlt  heiag  the  in- 
ability to  form  a  certain  kind  of  pigment.  Such  an  interpretation 
would,  of  oonrse,  upset  tbe  conclusions  I  have  arrived  at. 

On  the  other  band,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  single  larva  in  (2) 
which  survived  until  it  was  advanced  in  tbe  last  stage  was  certainly 
not  pathological,  and  yet  was  unable  to  form  tbe  pigments  in  question. 
Although  it  grew  very  slowly  in  early  youth,  it  began  to  be  con- 
apicnouB  by  its  sisw  on  Kovember  2,  and  from  this  date  it  grew 
rapidly  and  fed  largely  (see  Plate  4,  figs.  I  and  2) ;  judged  by  all 
standarda,  it  was  perfectly  healthy.  Furthermore,  everyone  who 
breeda  larvra  knowa  that  they  are  anbject  to  diseases  of  variona  kinds, 
and  yet,  ao  far  as  I  am  aware,  tbe  complete  inability  to  form  certain 
clasaes  of  pigment  has  not  been  recognised  as  a  symptom.  Moreover, 
the  larves  fed  on  the  thick  succulent  etiolated  leaves  (1 )  grew  far  more 
rapidly  then  those  fed  on  green  leaves  (3).  This  species  hybernates 
in  tbe  larval  state,  and,  as  is  usually  tbe  case  in  such  species,  the 
rate  of  growth  is  extremely  irregular.  Many  of  the  larve  reared  by 
Miss  Oonid,  and  single  larvEe  fed  upon  green  leaves  by  me,  lagged  far 
behind  the  others  and  yet  remained  healthy. 

I  believe  that  the  retarding  effect  of  themid-riba  wa.<i  not  due  to  the 
absence  of  plant  pigmeuta,  but  to  the  rapid  drying  and  oxidation  of 
the  cut  surfaces  (left  by  the  removal  of  the  rest  of  the  leaf)  and  the 
inability  of  tbe  young  larrte  to  get  anfEcient  food  from  other  partsi 
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wHere  the  tongli  cuticle  could  nof  be  easily  penetrated  bj  their  small 
weak  mandibles.  The  larger  larvad  do  not  experience  the  same 
difficulty. 

It  will  be  well,  however,  to  repeat  the  experiment  with  other  larvee, 
some  of  which  may  be  expected  to  have  greater  powers  of  endurance. 
I  would  suggest  Mamestra  hraasiccB  and  Phlogophora  meticulosa  as 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  Freshly  cut  mid-ribs  might  be  offered 
every  day  or  perhaps  twice  a  day. 

Conclusions  from  the  Experiments, — Assuming  that  the  results  ob- 
tained in  Experiment  (2)  are  not  pathological,  and  I  believe  that 
this  assumption  is  justified,  it  follows  that  etiolin  (1),  no  less  than 
chlorophyll  (3),  can  be  transformed  into  a  larval  colouring  matter, 
which  may  be  either  green  or  brown,  and  is  so  disposed  as  to  form  a 
ground  colour. 

The  fact  that  hroton  pigments  may  be  thus  formed  is  new.  In  my 
previous  paper  ('Roy.  Soc.  Proc.,*  1885,  pp.  269  et  seq.)  I  gave 
reasons  for  the  conclusion  that  the  green  pigments  are  derived  from 
plants,  but  argued  that  brown  pigments  are  proper  to  the  larva. 
This  still  remains  true  in  many  casep.  Thus  the  green  larvee  of 
Amphidasia  hetularia,  investigated  in  1892,  are  coloured  by  derived 
pigments  contained  in  the  superficial  fat,  while  the  brown  larv89  are 
coloured  by  true  pigment  contained  in  the  epidermic  cells  ('  Ti*ans. 
Ent.  Soc.  Lond.,*  1892,  pp.  357 — 359),  so  that  the  green  fat  which  lies 
beneath  is  concealed.  The  intensely  opaque  and  dark  larvad  of  many 
!  [  other  GeometrBB  are  probably  similarly  coloured  by  true  pigments  in 

the  cuticle  or  epidermis.  But  the  brown  ground  colour  of  many 
Noctua  larvae  will  probably  be  found  to  be  due,  like  that  of  T.  pronuha, 
to  modified  plant  pigments. 

A  comparison  of  the  larvee  fed  on  pigraentless  food  (Plate  3,  fig.  2, 
Plate  4,  figs.  1 — 3)  with  those  fed  upon  etiolated  leaves  (Plate  3, 
fig.  1)  and  the  similar  larvae  fed  upon  green  leaves,  proves  that  both 
green  and  brown  ground  colours  are  modified  plant  pigments.  When 
the  larvBB  fed  on  etiolin  were  being  compared  on  October  10,  one  of 
them  became  irritated  and  expelled  a  drop  of  fluid  from  its  mouth. 
This  fluid  was  of  a  faintly  bluish-green  colour.  This  observation 
suggests  that  the  change  of  etiolin  into  a  soluble  green  pigment  takes 
place  in  the  digestive  tract.  Chlorophyll  similarly  becomes  soluble 
and  forms  a  green  solution  (turning  brown  on  exposure)  in  the  di- 
gestive tract  of  larvee.  It  is  possible  that  the  brown  ground  colour 
of  the  larvtB  is  also  a  result  of  oxidation :  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  change 
in  the  direction  of  greater  stability ;  for  I  have  shown  that  the  colours 
of  certain  brown  larvae,  evidently  coloured  like  those  of  T,  pronuha, 
are  far  more  persistent  after  preservation  than  those  of  the  gi'een 
varieties  of  the  same  species  (*  Roy.  Soc.  Proc.,*  1885.  pp.  275,  276). 

Although   the    brown    ground   colour,    probably  situated   in  this 
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species  in  the  epidermic  cells,  is  thas  derived,- there  is  an  abundant 
deposit  of  tme  pigment  in  the  form  of  spots  and  patches  in  the 
Bnperficial  cnticle.  This  was  as  distinct  in  the  larvee  of  (2)  as  in 
those  fed  upon  etiolin  or  chlorophyll ;  hnt,  the  ground  colour  of  the 
former  bein^  white  instead  of  green  or  brown,  it  prodnced  a  greyish 
efiect  (Plate  4,  figs.  1 — 3).  The  opaque,  white  stripes  in  the  snb- 
dorsal  and  9pira.cular  regions  are  also  probably  due  to  true  pigment 
situated  in  this  case  in  the  epidermic  cells,  and  are  equally  conspicuous 
in  the  larvte  fed  on  pigmeutless  food  (Plate  4,  fig.  2). 

In  certain  parts  of  the  body  the  cnticle  is  of  relatively  greater  thick- 
ness— the  bead,  prothoracic  dorsal  plate,  snpra-anal  plate,  true  legs, 
and  parts  of  the  claspere.  In  these  situations,  therefore,  the  com- 
bination of  a  deeply-placed  gronnd  coloar  composed  of  derived  pig- 
ments with  a  superficially  placed  fme  pigment  would  not  necessarily 
produce  the  same  effect  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body  where  the 
cnticle  is  much  thinner ;  for  the  derived  pigments  would  tend  to  be 
hidden.  In  these  parts,  therefore,  both  ground  colour  and  markingi  are 
cti/irulaT,  while  both  are  composed  of  true  pigment  of  such  a  tint  as  to 
harmonise  with  the  effect  prodnced  by  the  combination  of  two 
distinct  elements  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Hence  these  parts 
remained  normal  in  the  larvee  of  Experiment  (2),  resembling  the 
brown  larvce  of  the  other  experiments,  and  serving  to  show  what  the 
colour  of  the  rest  of  the  body  would  have  been  if  the  plant  pigments 
had  been  present  in  the  food  (Plate  i,  fig,  3).* 

Some  indication  was  afforded  in  the  course  of  these  experiments 
that  the  power  of  converting  the  plant-pigments  into  metacblorophyl] 
may  be  lost  in  larvn  which  have  been  fed  from  the  egg  for  a  con- 
siderable time  npon  pigmentless  food.  Thus  the  larvee  of  Experiment 
(2)  remained  pale  when  fed  npon  leaves  which  caused  those  of 
periment  (1)  to  become  brown  or  green.  At  the  same  time  it  mnsi 
be  remembered  that  these  particular  larvie  were  certainly  unhealthy, 
and  died  soon  after  the  change  of  food.  I  hope  to  repeat  this  experi- 
ment upon  healthy  larvc  I  have  already  shown  that  many  larvffi 
which  are  normally  found  upon  a  variety  of  food  plants  will  starve 
rather  than  eat  certain  of  them  when  they  have  been  fed  npon  the 
others  from  the  egg  ('Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  Trans.,'  1887,  pp.  312—314). 
It  is  possible  that  a  somewhat  analogous  "  gastric  education  "  may 
take  place  as  regards  the  digestive  action  npon  plant  pigments.  But 
confirmatory  experiments,  specially  directed  to  test  the  conclusion, 
are  much  wanted. 

*  [This  argument  appean  to  be  valid  in  tlie  csw  of  the  older  lorvie  of  this  species 
and  protwblj  man/  others.  There  are,  hoveTer,  many  instances  in  which  the 
derived  pigmeata  are  diitinctlj  visible  through  an  eitremelj  thick  cuticle  {'.y-,  in 
the  head  of  larrEs  of  the  genus  Bntrinlhui).  The  distributioii  of  the  derived  pig- 
meets  has  not  been  iavesligated  in  this  owe.— October  16,  1898] 
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It  is  of  great  interest  tbat  tbe  etiolln  sboald  be  as  effective 
chlorophyll  in  the  production  of  larval  colours.  It  is,  however,  prob- 
able that  the  difference  between  etiolin  and  chlorophyll  is,  chemically, 
extremely  small,  while  both  appear  to  undergo  similar  changes  in  the 
larval  digestive  tract,  yielding  a  substance  which  becomes  dark 
coloured  on  exposure  to  air,  probably  by  oxidation.  Thus  of  th3  two 
heaps  of  fsaces  represented  in  Plate  3,  fig.  1,  that  to  the  left  had  been 
exposed  to  the  air  for  some  hours,  and  was  dark  brown,  while  that  to 
the  right  was  fresh  and  of  a  pale-yellow  tint.  A  cut  midrib  darkens 
on  exposure  quite  independently  of  the  plant  pigments  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  same  figure ;  but  the  tint  is  different,  and  the  depth  of 
shade  far  less  than  in  the  faeces  containing  abundant  etiolin.  The 
fsdces  of  the  larvae  fed  on  pigmentless  food  similarly  darkened  far 
less  rapidly  and  to  a  much  less  extent  than  those  of  the  others. 

Although  the  results  of  these  experiments  are,  I  believe,  completely 
successful  in  establishiug  the  conclusion  they  were  intended  to  test, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  they  point  to  the  beginning  of  an  investiga- 
tion rather  than  its  end.  We  now  know  that  certain  larval  colours 
are  dependent  on  the  existence  of  modified  plant  pigments,  and  this 
naturally  leads  to  an  enquiry  into  the  nature  and  causes  of  the 
processes  by  which  chlorophyll  and  etiolin  are  converted  in  the 
animal  body  into  a  comparatively  stable  green  or  brown  substance 
far  removed  from  its  original  position  in  the  digestive  tract,  and 
situated  so  as  to  form  an  important  element  in  the  effective  colouring 
of  the  individual. 


Description  op  Plates  3  and  4. 
Plate  3. 

Fig.  1. — A  group  of  five  larvae  of  Tryphcena  pronuha  in  the  4th 
stage,  natural  size.  These  lftrvae>  had  been  fed  entirely  upon  the 
etiolated  leaves  of  cabbage.  They  had  hatched  September  7  and 
8  (1893)  and  were  painted  October  10.  Nearly  all  the  shades  of 
colour  observed  in  the  larva)  at  this  stage  are  represented  in  the 
iigure,  four  being  various  shades  of  green,  and  one  brown.  It  is  clear 
from  the  figure  that  the  larvae  can  form  a  deep  green  colouring  matter 
from  etiolated  leaves.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  difference  in  this 
respect  between  them  and  larvae  fed  on  green  leaves. 

The  marked  contrast  in  colour  between  the  green  larvae  and  the 
leaf  is  some  indication  of  the  change  which  the  etiolin  has  undergone 
in  the  larval  body.  The  dark  marks  along  the  sides  are  due  to 
superficially  placed  true  pigment,  which  is  formed  independently  of 
any  coloured  substance  in  the  food  plant. 

Two  heaps  of  faeces  are  represented  in  the  figure  :  that  to  the  right 
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froBh,  utd  p&le  yellow  in  ooloar ;  that  to  the  left  exposed  to  the  air 
for  some  hoars,  and  dark  brown. 

Fig.  2. — A  gronp  of  three  larvte,  of  the  same  Bpeoiee,  in  the  2ad 
stage,  tnioe  the  nataral  eize.  These  larvu  had  beea  fed  entirely  npon 
the  vhite  mid-ribs  of  cabbage  leaves.  They  had  hatched  September 
6,  and  were  painted  October  11.  While  the  Urrsa  represented  in 
Gg.  1  were  rather  larger  than  tboBe  fed  on  giuea  leaves,  these  are 
nwch  qpaller.  The  ooloar  is  white,  and  maggot-like,  the  faint 
greyish  appearance  being  due  to  snperficial  tme  pigment.  Except 
npon  the  head,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  either  the  greea  or  tbe  brown 
gronad  colonr  iavariably  foand  ia  the  larvm  of  this  species  under 
normal  conditions.  Furthermore,  these  larnn  are  uniform  ia  appear- 
ance, althongh  the  normal  larvn  are  extremely  variable. 

A  comparison  between  figs.  1  and  2  proves  that  the  brawn  or  green 
groand  colour  of  the  species  is  dae  to  some  modification  of  etioliii 
(or  chlorophyll  in  the  case  of  normal  larvm),  aalees  indeed  the  resnltu 
are  to  be  explained  as  pathological — an  interpretation  opposed  to  the 
facts  represented  in  the  figures  on  Plate  4. 

Plate  ^. 

Fig.  1. — Oat  of  about  fifty  larve  which  hatched  September  8,  and 
were  fed  on  white  mid-ribs,  a  single  one  began  to  be  oinnpicuoas 
by  its  size  oo  November  2,  and  from  this  time  it  grew  rapidly,  aad 
waa  evideatly  quite  healthy,  although  Etll  tbe  others  were  dead  by 
November  21.  Oa  December  2  it  was  painted  (natural  size)  in 
two  positions,  being  in  the  4th  stage.  The  gronnd  colour  remaiuoil 
white  or  cream-coloured ;  the  grey  eSect  being  caused  by  supei-ficiiil 
tme  pigment,  which  is  seen  to  be  eepefiially  marked  upon  the  brown 
head,  claaperp,  thoracic  legs,  prothoracic,  and  supra-anal  plates,  and 
upon  the^ark  subdorsal  semilnnar  marks. 

Fig.  2. — The  last  skin  was  changed  by  December  18,  and,  on  the 
29th,  the  larva  was  again  painted  of  the  natural  size,  when  advanced 
in  the  last  stage.  The  gronnd  colour  remained  the  same,  bat  an 
increase  in  the  true  pigment  caused  the  larva  to  become  a  darker 
shade  of  grey.  A  row  of  snpra-spiracnlar  dark  markings  also  made 
their  appearance.  The  white  subdorsal  line  and,  perhaps,  the  spira- 
oular  line  were  evidently  doe  to  some  cause  of  colour  (probably  pig- 
raentary)  distinct  from  that  on  which  the  pale  ground  colour  of  the 
general  body  surface  depended. 

Fig.  3. — At  the  samo  date  the  head  and  anterior  segments  were 
painted,  X  4  diameters.  In  those  parts  where  the  cuticle  is  thickened, 
the  head,  protboracic  plate,  and  thoracic  lef^s,  a  brown  ground  colour 
(as  well  as  the  black  sputa  and  patches)  is  developed  fiom  true  pi;r- 
^ent  in  the  cuticle  itself.     Ueuce  these  parts  i-emain  normal  when 
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the  larvsB  are  fed  upon  leaves  without  chlorophjll  or  etiolin.  Bat 
over  the  general  snrface  of  the  body  the  cuticle  is  very  thin,  and 
only  contains  the  black  spots  and  patches  of  true  pigment,  while  the 
brown  or  green  ground  colour,  derived  from  plant  pigments,  is  sub- 
cuticular in  position.  Hence  in  a  larva  fed  on  pigmentless  parts  of 
leaves,  represented  in  fig.  3,  this  latter  ground  colour  is  replaced  by 
a  creamy  tint  which  is  due  to  the  uncoloured  tissues  of  the  body, 
especially  the  fat,  and  to  the  contents  of  the  digestive  tract.  This 
creamy  ground  colour,  combined  with  the  spots  of  true  pigment  in 
the  cuticle,  produces  the  general  greyish  appearance  of  these  larvae. 

The  posterior  segments  of  the  larva,  painted  at  the  same  date, 
X  4  diameters,  are  also  represented  in  the  figure,  indicating  that  the 
thickened  cuticle  of  the  supra-anal  plate  (which  possessed  a  sharper 
outline  than  that  represented  in  the  figure)  contains  both  brown 
ground  colour  and  black  spots  of  true  pigment,  while  the  general 
surface  presents  the  combination  of  a  white  ground  colour  and  dark 
spots,  conferring  a  grey  appearance. 
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December  7,  1893. 

The  LORD  KELVIN,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  List  of  the  Presents  received  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  thanks 
ordered  for  them. 

The  President  annonnced  that  he  had  appointed  as  Vice-Presi- 
dents— 

The  Treasurer, 

Sir  John  Lnbbock. 

Dr.  Perkin. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

I.  "  The  Oiganogeny  o{  AsleriTia  ffibboea."  ByE.W.  MaoBridb, 
B.A.,  Deinonatrator  of  Animal  Morphology  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  Communicated  by  Adam  Sedgwick, 
F.R.S.    Received  September  13, 1893. 

Having  been  engaged  in  studying  the  development  of  Atlerina 
gihboia  during  the  past  year,  I  think  it  advisable  to  piiblinh  an 
accoant  of  the  results  already  obtained,  as  these  are  of  considerable 
interest,  and  it  may  be  long  before  I  can  complet-e  my  investigation. 
Aa  this  is  only  a  preliminary  account,  I  shall  ignore  statements 
which  conflict  with  my  results,  noticing  only  the  results  of  other 
workers  in  so  far  as  they  confirm  my  work. 

The  classic  research  of  Ludwig*  on  this  subject  is  well  known. 
The  advances  I  have  been  able  to  make  on  his  work  concern  chiefly 
the  later  larval  steles  and  the  metamorphosis. 

Lndwig  finds  a  regular  segmentation,  giving  rise  to  a  ciliat«d 
blastnla ;  typical  embolic  invagination  follows,  and  the  blastopore, 
placed  at  first  in  the  centre  of  the  ventral  snrface,  is  carried  hy 
growth  to  nearthe  posterior  end,  and  functions  for  a  short  time  as 
larval  anas.  In  the  meantime  the  archenteron  becomes  divided  into 
an  anterior  thin-walled  portion,  and  a  posterior  thick>walled  one. 
The  latter  becomes  separated  as  the  definitive  gnt,  which  is  soon 
joined  by  the  larval  txsophagns,  which  arises  as  an  ectodermic  invagin- 
ation,  the  former  beconKS  the  coelom,  sending  back  a  horn  on  each  side 
nf  the  gut.  On  the  left  side,  in  the  praoral  portion  of  the  ccelom,  we 
find  a  pore  opening  to  the  exterior — the  madreporic  pore. 

*  "  EDiwickliiiigageBchichte  dor  Aat«Tiiia  gibboas."  '  Zeitschrift  filr  Wifa. 
Zoologie,'  vol.  37. 
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My  results  diverge  from  those  of  Ludwig  at  this  point.  What 
foUows  is  the  resnlt  of  mj'  own  work.  The  caelom  becomei  tegtnented,  Of 
ikovm  infg.  1,  and  the  arrangement -of  its  divisions  strongly  recalls  that 


i<f  Balanoglossus.  By  the  outgrowth  of  a  pair  of  vertical  transverse 
septa,  a  pair  of  posterior  ccelomic  cavities  is  separated  off  (3' 3',  fig.  1), 
this  separation  being  for  a  time  incomplete  ventrallj.  Simolta- 
neonsly,  two  outgrowths  from  the  anterior  cavity  appear,  growing 
backward,  and  overlapping  to  some  extent  the  posterior  cavities.  Of 
tbese,  the  left  opens  for  a  long  while  by  a  wide  aperture  into  the 
anterior  cavity,  whilst  the  right  is  almost  immediately  completely 
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i  the  paired  mdimonta  of  the  water- vaacnlar  system,  the 
right  and  the  left  hydroccele.  In  one  larva  I  found  tkem  equally  de- 
reloped,  but  usually  the  right  hydroctele  has  the  form  of  a  small 
closed  vesicle,  which  persists  foi'  life  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
madreporito.  These  cavities  I  compai-e  to  the  collar  cavities  of 
Ilalanoglossua,  and  find  support  for  this  view  in  the  structure  of 
Cephalodiscu/,  where  the  collar  cavities  are  prolonged  into  long, 
pinnately-b ranched  arms,  comparable  to  the  radial  canals  of  the  water- 
vascular  syst«m  of  Echinoderms,  with  their  rows  of  tube  feet. 

TItcre  is  vo  ha-moccele  in  Astcrina  gibbosa ;  all  cavities  lined  uith 
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epitheUvm  are  derived  from  (he  cvlom.  The  radial  periheem&l  canals 
and  their  coimecting  outer  circalar  periheamal  canal  are  derived  from 
interradial  diTertioula  of  the  ccslom,  one  of  which  {Ph.,  fig.  1)  is 
ehown  in  the  figure.  The  longiindinal  septa  in  the  radial  canals  are 
dae  to  the  apposed  'nails  of  adjacent  interradial  radiments.  The 
axial  sinos  {_ax.,  fig.  1)  surronnding  the  BtOne  canal  is  the  posterior 
dirision  of  the  anterior  body  cavity  into  which  the  pore  canal  opens. 
Bury"  states  that  in  a  fnturo  paper  he  will  prove  this,  but  he  has 
not  fulfilled  his  promise.  The  stone  canal  is  a  groove  in  the  neck  of 
commnnication  between  the  anterior  ooelomic  cavity;  it  becomes  con- 
stricted off,  and  forms  a  tube  opening  at  its  distal  end  into  the  axial 
sinns,  close  to  the  inner  end  of  the  madreporic  pore  canal.  This 
arrangement  has  been  seen  by  Lndwig,  bat  what  he  has  not  seen  is 
that  it  persists  in  the  adnlt,  and  hence  he  foiled  to  recognise  the 
mdiment  of  the  axial  sinns. 

The  dorsal  organ,  the  heart  or  "  central- blntgeflecht,"  is  nothing 
more  than  an  ingrowth  of  the  left  posterior  ccelom  into  the  septam 
eepnratiDg  the  posterior  ccelomio  cavities  from  the  axial  sinns  (d,  fig.  1). 
It  soon  becomes  solid.  From  its  npper  end  in  the  adult  the  genital 
rachis  grows  out,  as  Cnfinott  inferred,  and  I  have  elsewhere  proved.^ 

Since  the  genital  organs  are  formed  later,  as  local  swellings  of  this 
Tachis,  the  ultimate  origin  of  the  sexnal  cells,  in  Aeterina  as  in 
Yertebrata  and  Annelida,  is  ccelomic  epithelium.  The  aboral  sinus 
earronnding  the  genital  rachis  is  formed  from  a  special  diverticulum 
of  the  ccslom. 

As  Ludwig  has  pointed  out,  the  prworal  part  of  the  larva  becomes 
converted  into  a  special  locomotor  oi^n.  It  is  fooi^shaped,  has 
long  cilia,  and  also  functions  like  a  tube-foot,  as  a  temporary  fixing 
organ.  Lndwig  did  not  observe,  however,  that  during  the  meta- 
morphoses, having  given  up  its  loconiotor  functions,  is  converted  into  a 
permanent  fixing  organ  or  ttalk.  This  arrangement  persists  for  some 
time  after  the  larva  has  acquired  the  adult  form,  for  it  is  for  a  time 
unable  toiue  iU  tithe  feet,  and  when  dieptaced  from  its  attachment  fioatt 
helpleisty  aibout.  Bnry§  has  shown  that  the  stalk  of  Crinoids  is 
likewise  the  pneoral  lobe,  and  the  free  swimming  larva  of  Antedon 
strongly  resembles  that  of  Asterina,  the  main  difference  being  that 
the  larval  month,  which  soon  closes  in  Atlerina,  is  never  formed  in 
Antedon,  in  which  also  the   anterior  body  cavity  is  of  leas  extent, 

*  "StadiM  in  tbe  Embryologj'  of  Echinoderms,"  H.  Burj, '  Qoart.  J.  Mic.  Sci.,* 
18S9. 

t  "  Contributjom  i  I'fitude  Anfttomiqae  dea  ABteriJes,"  L.  Cu^not.  '  ArchiTe* 
de  Zoologie  Eip^rimentale,'  T.  t.  bit. 

X  "  The  Derelopment  of  the  Uaraal  Organ,  Genital  Bachis,  and  AborftI  Sintu  of 
Atttri»a  gibbosa,"  E.  W.  MacBiido,  '  Zool.  Ani«iget,'  No.  419. 

S  "  The  Eurl/  StagM  of  AiiUAm  rosacea,"  H.  Bury, '  Phil.  Tma.;  1888,  B. 
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and  is  completely  separated  from  the  bydroccele.  The  jnst  fixed  larra 
ia  both  caaes  we  take  to  represent  the  ancestor  of  EohinodermB,  jost 
after  it  had  given  up  its  freo-flwimming  life  (fig.  2).     The  ctiriona,  and 


Fia.  2. — Snpposed  Ancestor  of  A&terids  and  Crinoids. 


as  yet  unexplained,  pecnliarity  of  Echinoderma,  the  predominance  of 
the  left  side  (left  hydroccele  and  left  posterior  body  cavity),  aoon 
made  itself  felt.  Starting  from  this  point,  however,  ontogeny  plainly 
teaches  us  that  Asterina  and  Anledon  have  diverged  in  two  opposite 
directions.  In  Antedon  an  excessive  growth  of  the  ventral  surface 
has  rotated  month  and  hydroccole  backwards  and  npwards  away 
from  the  stalk  (fig,  3).  A  precisely  similar  change  to  this  takes 
place.  &3  we  know,  in  Oiona  and  Pedicellina,  and  it  is  to  place  the 
month  in  a  favourable  position  to  catch  pelagic  prey.  In  Asterina,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  body  is  fiezed  ventrally  on  the  stalk  (fig.  1),  so 
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Fia.  4. — £arlj  Stsgs  in  the  DeTdopment  of  A«t«rid*. 
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that  the  ends  of  the  hjdrocoele  meet  round  it,  and  the  month  ift 
approximated  to  the  substratum,  so  that  the  animal  can  feed  on  the 
mud  beneath  it,  which  is  impregnated  with  organic  matter. 

It  follows  that  the  ahactinal  poles  of  Asterina  and  Comatula  are  not 
comparable  toith  each  other,  and  that  all  conclusions  based  on  the  sup- 
posed homology  of  the  dorsocentral  in  Echinids  and  Asterids,  and 
that  in  Grinoids,  are  incorrect. 

II.  '*  Keptiles  from  the  Elgin  Sandstone  : — ^Description  of  Twa 
New  Genera."  By  E.  T.  Newton,  F.R.S.  Received 
November  2,  1893. 

(Communicated  by  permission  of  the  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Scurey.) 

(Abstract.) 

Since  the  reading  of  the  previous  paper  *'  On  some  New  Reptiles 
from  the  Elgin  Sandstone  "  (*  Phil.  Trans./  B,  1893),  the  author  has 
received  several  additional  specimens  from  the  same  formation  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Elgin,  but  not  from  the  same  locality,  and  repre* 
«enting  other  groups  of  Reptiles.  Two  of  these  specimens,  being 
new  and  interesting  forms,  are  described  in  detail.  One  of  them  is 
the  property  of  Mr.  James  Grant,  of  Lossiemouth,  and  is  contained 
in  a  small  irregular  cube  of  sandstone.  The  bones  themselves 
having  been  dissolved  out,  as  in  the  earlier  described  fossils,  their 
forms  have  been  reproduced  by  gutta-percha  casts  taken  from  the 
cavities  left  in  the  stone.  This  reptile  was  evidently  a  small  Para- 
suchian  Crocodile,  allied  to  Stagonolepis ;  it  is  now  represented  by 
the  skull,  which  is  about  3  inches  long,  and  the  anterior  half  of  the 
body,  with  the  pectoral  arch  and  both  the  fore  limbs.  The  skull  is 
depressed,  has  a  pair  of  supratemporal  fossaa  and  a  pair  of  orbits 
completely  snrrounded  by  bone,  and  in  front  of  the  latter,  on  each 
side,  a  large  prelachrymal  fossa ;  the  two  nasal  openings  are  small, 
and  placed  near  the  end  of  the  muzzle.  The  palate  is  narrow  and 
deeply  grooved,  with  primitive  posterior  nares  placed  far  forwards. 
The  teeth  vary  in  size,  are  slender,  conical,  and  recurved,  and  re- 
stricted to  quite  the  anterior  part  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  vertebne 
are  slightly  biconcave ;  the  9th  has  distinct  double  articulations  for 
the  ribs,  but  how  far  this  character  extended  forward  is  uncertain. 
The  scapul89  are  long  and  slender,  while  the  coracoids  are  short  and 
wide.  There  is  an  interclavicle.  The  humeri  have  each  a  strong 
pectoral  crest,  and  are  Crocodilian  in  form ;  the  radius  and  ulna  are 
slender  bones  ;  the  carpals  are  indistinct  ;  five  metacarpals  are 
present  on  each  side,  but  only  a  few  of  the  phalanges  are  to  be  seen. 
Above  the  vertebrsB  there  is  a  double  row  of  small,  pitted,  and  closely- 
set  scutes.     This  small  Parasuchian  is  named  Erpetosuchus  Qranti. 
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The  second  specimen  waa  obtained  by  the  B«t,  Dr.  Gordon,  of 
Elgin,  from  the  qnarry  at  Spynie,  where  the  TeUrpeton  Elgxnettse 
vas  fonnd,  and  will  be  deposited  in  the  British  Moseom.  In  this 
fossil  the  bones  were  present,  and  the  sknll,  thanks  to  the  manipn- 
lative  skill  of  Mr.  J.  Hall,  of  the  British  Mnaenm,  is  still  preserved, 
bnt  many  of  the  other  bones  were  too  much  cmmbled  to  show  their 
form,  and  the  casting  process  was  again  resorted  to.  This  specimen 
must  have  been  entire  when  baried  in  the  sandy  matrix,  but  the 
neck  and  fore  limbs  are  now  wanting.  The  resemblance  of  this 
fossil  to  Aelogaurai  waa  noticed  by  Mr.  A.  Smith  Woodward  when  it 
was  exhibited  at  one  of  the  Boyal  Society  Soirees.  The  sknll  is 
abont  4^  inches  long,  sharp  anteriorly,  and  Bird-like  when  seen  from 
above,  bnt  deep  when  seen  from  the  side.  There  is  on  each  aide  a 
laterally  placed  nasal  aperture,  a  large  prelachrymal  fossa,  a  wide 
orbit,  and  an  infratemporal  fosaa.  The  teeth  are  of  different  size^, 
bnt  all  seem  to  have  been  lanceolate,  recnrved,  compressed,  and 
serrated  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  as  in  Faltsotaurus  and  Cladyodon. 
The  palate  is  deep,  and  a  median  pair  of  apertures  near  the  poat- 
pelatine  vacaities  are  believed  to  be  primitive  posterior  nares,  placed 
Ikr  back,  somewhat  as  in  Belodon.  '  This  sknll  closely  resembles  that 
of  OeratosoMrus.  The  more  anterior  of  the  thirteen  presacral  vertebr» 
which  are  preaent  have  distinct  capitnlar  and  tnbercnlar  articnla- 
tions  for  the  ribs,  bnt  these  gradually  nnite,  and  in  the  hindermost 
there  is  but  one  process  with,  perhaps,  two  articular  surfacea  at  the 
extremity.  All  the  vertebrse  are  biconcave.  The  sacmm  inclades 
three  vertebree  with  large  and  expanded  ribs.  There  are  twenty-one 
caadal  vertebrse  present,  which  have  long  nenral  and  hemal  spines. 
The  ilinm  is  Crocodilian  in  form,  bat  not  so  high  as  in  StagonolepU, 
and  tiins  approaches  to  the  Dinosaorian  type.  The  ischia  are  elongated 
bones,  bat  the  pubea  are  atill  longer  and  are  directed  forwards.  The 
tibia  and  fibnla  must  have  been  abont  the  same  length  ba  the  femnr, 
which  is  nearly  4^  inches  long,  and  Crocodilian  in  form.  The  astra- 
galna  is  free,  and  has  aome  resemblance  to  that  of  a  Crocodile  ;  there 
are  five  metatarsals,  and  the  number  of  the  phalanges  is — to  the  first 
digit  2,  to  the  second  3,  to  the  third  4,  to  the  fonrth  5,  to  the  fifth  3 
or  more.  Many  oval  scutes  are  seen  scattered  above  the  nenrnl 
apinoB,  the  anterior  and  larger  ones  being  ornamented  with  irregnlar 
radiating  pittings  and  ridges. 

This  reptile  seems  to  be  intermediate  between  the  Diaosanrians 
and  Crocodiliana.  The  aknll  and  teeth  are  most  like  thoae  of 
Dinoaaars ;  the  pelvis  and  limba  might  belong  to  either  Dinosanrs  or 
Crocodiles  ;  while  the  free  astragalna  ia  certainly  a  Crocodilian 
character.  Provisionally  this  reptile  is  referred  to  the  Theropodotts 
Dinosaario,  and  ia  named  OmtthotuiAu*  WoodwarcU. 
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III.  "A  Dynamical  Theory  of  the  Electric  and  Luminiferons 

Medium."    By  Joseph  Larmor,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  St. 

John's   College,   Cambridge.      Received  November   15, 

1893. 

(Abstract.) 

Ever  sinco  the  causes  of  natural  phenomena  began  to  attract  atten- 
tion, the  interaction  of  the  different  classes  of  physical  agencies  has 
been  taken  to  suggest  that  they  are  all  manifestations  in  different 
ways  of  the  energy  of  some  fundamental  medium ;  and  the  efforts  of 
the  more  sanguine  class  of  naturalists  have  always  been  in  some 
measure  directed  towards  the  discovery  of  the  properties  of  this 
medium.  It  is  only  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  that  the  somewhat 
vague  principle  of  the  economy  of  action  or  effort  in  physical  actions 
— which,  like  all  other  general  principles  in  the  scientific  explanation 
of  Nature,  is  ultimately  traceable  to  a  kind  of  metaphysical  origin — 
has  culminated  in  the  hands  of  Lagrange  in  his  magnificent  mathem- 
atical generalisation  of  the  dynamical  laws  of  material  systems. 
Before  the  date  of  this  concise  and  all-embracing  formulation  of  the 
laws  of  dynamics  there  was  not  available  any  engine  of  sufficient 
power  and  generality  to  allow  of  a  thorough  and  exact  exploration  of 
the  properties  of  an  ultimate  medium,  of  which  the  mechanism  and 
mode  of  action  are  almost  wholly  concealed  from  view.  The  precise 
force  of  Lagrange's  method,  in  its  physical  application,  consists  in 
its  allowing  us  to  ignore  or  leave  out  of  account  altogether  the 
details  of  the  mechanism,  whatever  it  is,  that  is  in  operation  in  the 
phenomena  under  discussion  ;  it  makes  everything  depend  on  a  single 
analytical  function  representing  the  distribution  of  energy  in  the 
medium  in  terms  of  suitable  co-ordinates  of  position  and  of  their 
velocities  j  from  the  location  of  this  energy,  its  subsequent  play  and 
the  dynamical  phenomena  involved  in  it  are  all  deducible  by  straight- 
forward mathematical  analysis. 

The  problem  of  the  correlation  of  the  physical  forces  is  thus 
divisible  into  two  parts,  (i)  the  determination  of  the  analytical 
function  which  represents  the  distribution  of  energy  in  the  primordial 
medium  which  is  assumed  to  be  the  ultimate  seat  of  all  phenomena, 
and  (ii)  the  discussion  of  what  properties  may  be  most  conveniently 
and  simply  assigned  to  this  medium,  in  order  to  describe  the  play  of 
energy  in  it  most  vividly,  in  terms  of  the  stock  of  notions  which  we 
have  derived  from  the  observation  of  that  part  of  the  interaction  of 
natural  forces  which  presents  itself  directly  to  our  senses,  and  is 
formulated  under  the  name  of  natural  law.  It  may  be  held  that  the 
first  part  really  involves  in  itself  the  solution  of  the  whole  problem ; 
tLiat  the  second  part  is  rather  of  the  nature  of  illustration  and  ex- 
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planation,  by  oomparisoii  of  tlie  intangible  priroordial  medium  with 
other  dynamical  ayateniB  of  which  we  cau  direotly  observe  the 
phenomena. 

The  chief  representative  of  exact  physical  epecnlation  of  the 
second  of  these  types  has  been  Lord  Kelvin.  In  the  older  attempts 
of  this  kind  the  dynamical  basis  of  theoriee  of  the  constitntion  of  the 
tether  consisted  nsnally  in  a  play  of  forces,  acting  at  a  distance, 
between  ultimate  elements  of  molecales  of  the  medinm  ;  from  this  we 
mnat,  however,  except  the  specalations  of  Greek  philosophy  and  the 
continnons  vortical  theories  of  the  school  of  Descartes,  which  were 
of  necessity  pnrely  descriptive  and  imaginative,  not  built  in  a  con- 
nected manner  on  any  rational  foundation.  It  has  been  in  particular 
the  aim  of  Lord  Kelvin  to  dednce  material  phenomena  from  the  play 
of  inertia  involved  in  the  motion  of  a  strnctureleBB  primordial  flnid  ; 
if  this  were  achieved  it  would  reduce  the  duality,  rather  the  many- 
sidedness,  of  physical  phenomena  to  a  simple  unity  of  scheme ;  it 
would  be  the  ultimate  conceivable  simplification.  The  celebrated 
vortex  theory  of  matter  makes  the  indestructible  material  atoms 
consist  in  vortex  rings  in  a  primordial  fluid  medinm,  straotnreless, 
homogeneous,  and  frictionless,  and  makes  the  forces  between  the 
atoms  which  form  the  groundwork  of  less  fundamental  theories 
consist  in  the  actions  excited  by  these  vortices  on  one  another 
through  the  inertia  of  the  fluid  which  is  their  basis — actions  which  are 
instantaneously  transmitted  if  the  fluid  is  supposed  to  be  absolutely 
incompressible. 

In  case  this  foundation  proves  insnfBcient,  there  is  another  idea  of 
Lord  Kelvin's  by  which  it  may  be  supplemented.  The  characteristic 
properties  of  radiation,  which  forms  so  prominent  an  element  in 
actnal  phenomena,  can  be  explained  by  the  existence  of  an  elastic 
medinm  for  its  transmission  at  a  finite,  thoogh  very  great,  speed ; 
such  a  medinm  renders  an  excellent  account  of  all  its  relations,  if  we 
assume  it  to  possess  inertia  and  to  be  endowed  with  some  elastic 
quality  of  resistance  to  disturbance  roughly  analogous  te  what  we  can 
observe  and  study  in  ordinary  elastic  solids  of  the  relatively  incom- 
pressible kind,  suoh  as  india-rubber  and  jellies.  Lord  Kelvin  has  been 
the  promoter  and  developer  of  a  view  by  which  the  elastic  foroes 
between  parts  of  such  a  medium  niay  be  to  some  extent  got  rid  of  as 
ultimate  elements,  and  be  explained  by  the  inertia  of  a  spinning 
motion  of  a  dynamically  permanent  kind,  which  is  distributed 
thronghout  its  volume.  If  we  imagine  very  minute  rapidly-spinning 
fly-wheels  or  gyrostats  spread  throngh  the  medium,  they  will  retain 
their  motion  for  ever,  in  the  absence  of  friotion  on  their  axles,  and 
they  will  thas  form  a  concrete  dynamical  illnstration  of  a  type  of 
elasticity  which  arises  solely  from  inertia;  and  this  illnatration  will 
be  of  great  use  in  realising  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  related 
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type,  whicli  I  believe  can  be  thoroughlj  established  as  tbe  actual 
type  of  elasticity  transmitting  all  radiations,  whether  laminons  and 
thermal  or  electrical — ^for  they  are  all  one  and  the  same — through 
the  nltimate  medium  of  fluid  character  of  which  the  vortices  consti- 
tute matter. 

It  has  always  been  the  great  puzzle  of  theories  of  radiation  how 
the  medium  which  conveys  it  by  transverse  vibrations,  such  as  we 
know  directly  only  in  media  of  the  elastic-solid  type,  could  yet  be  so 
yielding  as  to  admit  of  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  through  it 
absolutely  without  resistance.  According  to  the  view  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  asther  which  is  developed  in  this  paper,  not  only  are 
these  different  properties  absolutely  consistent  with  each  other,  but  it 
is,  in  fact,  their  absolute  and  rigorous  coexistence  which  endows  the 
medium  with  the  qualities  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  a  further 
very  wide  class  of  phenomena.  The  remark  which  is  the  key  to 
this  matter  has  been  already  thrown  out  by  Lord  Kelvin,  in  con- 
nexion with  Sir  George  Stokes*s  suggested  explanation  of  the  astro- 
nomical aberration  of  light.  The  motion  of  the  ultimate  homogeneous 
frictionless  fluid  medium,  conditioned  by  the  motion  of  the  vortices 
existing  in  it,  is,  outside  these  vortices,  of  an  absolutely  irrotational 
character.  Now,  suppose  the  medium  is  endowed  with  elasticity  of  a 
purely  rotational  type,  so  that  its  elastic  quality  can  be  called  into 
play  only  by  absolute  rotational  displa,cement  of  the  elements  of  the 
medium ;  just  as  motion  of  translation  of  a  spinning  gyrostat  calls 
into  play  no  reaction,  while  any  alteration  of  the  absolute  position  of 
its  axis  in  space  is  resisted  by  an  opposing  couple.  As  regards  the 
motion  of  the  medium  involved  in  the  movements  of  its  vortices,  this 
rotational  elasticity  remains  completely  latent,  as  if  it  did  not  exist ; 
and  we  can  at  once  set  down  the  whole  theory  of  the  vortical  hydro- 
dynamical  constitution  of  n^atter  as  a  part  of  the  manifestations  of  an 
ultimate  medium  of  this  kind. 

We  have  now  to  indicate  some  of  the  consequences  of  the  assumed 
constitution  of  the  Esther  as  regards  the  phenomena  of  radiation, 
which  depend  on  this  elasticity :  to  do  this  it  will  be  convenient  to 
make  a  fresh  start,  dealing  more  particularly  with  the  first  part  of 
the  general  question. 

The  true  nature  of  the  phenomena  of  light  had  been  brought  to 
view  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  by  the  intuition  of 
Thomas  Young;  and  the  secret  of  the  exact  quantitative  mathe- 
matical laws  which  govern  the  behaviour  of  light  in  all  the  various 
V  circumstances  attending  its  propagation,    reflexion,   and  refraction 

had  been  fathomed  in  a  marvellous  manner  by  the  genius  of  Fresnel. 
The  nature  of  the  mathematical  reasoning  by  which  Fresnel  was  led 
:•  to  his  results  has  for  the  most  part  never  been  understood ;  and,  as 

:  I  presented  by  him  in   his  writings,  it  certainly  seems  devoid    of 
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dyitamical  coherence  and  formal  logical  validity.  Yet,  the  more  the 
phenomena  of  light  were  afterwards  experimentally  examined,  the 
stronger  was  the  confirmation  of  the  whole  scheme  of  formalta  at 
which  he  had  arrived. 

The  explanation  of  the  laws  of  physical  optics  advanced  by  Fresnel, 
and  verified  by  comparison  with  the  phenomena,  which  was  possible 
in  several  very  exact  ways,  chiefly  by  himself  and  Brewster,  was, 
ahont  the  year  1635,  engaging  the  attention  of  several  of  the  chief 
mathematicians  of  that  time — Angnstin  Canchy  in  France,  Franz 
Nennuum  in  Qermany,  Geoi^e  C)reen  in  England,  and  JanLea 
MacGnllagh  in  Ireland.  The  prevalent  mode  of  attacking  the 
problem  was  throngh  the  analogy  with  the  propagation  of  elastic 
waves  in  solid  bodies ;  and  the  comparison  of  Fresnel 's  laws  of  pro- 
pagation in  ciyatalline  media  with  the  results  of  the  mathematical 
theory  of  the  elasticity  of  crystalline  bodies  gave  ahnndance  of 
orncial  tests  for  the  verification,  modification,  or  disproof  of  the 
principles  assumed  in  these  investigations.  The  treatment  of  Canchy 
is  earliest  in  date,  bat  somewhat  empirical  and  nnsatisfoctory  in  its 
logical  aspects  in  the  light  of  snhseqnent  more  precise  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  of  the  problem  of  the  elasticity  of  solids.  The  treat- 
ment of  Neumann  is  also  a  sound  and  original  piece  of  investigation, 
if  we  except  the  limited  view  of  the  elasticity  of  solids,  that  of  JTavier 
and  FoissoD,  on  which  he  based  it.  The  treatment  by  Oreen  had  the 
great  distinction  of  incidentally  laying,  with  all  the  generality  and 
simplioity  which  we  expect  in  an  nltimate  theory,  the  foundations  on 
which  every  theory  of  elastic  action  in  ordinary  material  bodies  mnst 
in  fntura  he  constmcted  ;  it  proceeded,  in  fact,  on  the  basis  of  one  of 
those  great  geaeralisations,  of  which  the  aggregate  constitntes  the 
aU-emhracing  modem  doctrine  of  energy.  These  three  authors  all 
treated  the  qnestion  of  reflexion  and  refraction  of  waves.  Canchy 
conld  not  make  mnch  of  Fresnel's  formalfe  in  any  logical  manner. 
Nenmann  had  the  merit  of  seeing  clearly  that  the  thing  was  impos- 
sible on  his  elastic  solid  theory ;  so  he  dropped  it  altogether,  assumed 
a  sufficient  number  of  principles  which  might  be  taken,  with  &ir 
probability,  in  accordance  with  general  reasoning,  to  be  satisfied  in 
the  reflexion  and  refraction  of  light  rays,  viz.,  complete  continaity  of 
the  media  and  continuity  of  energy  in  crossing  the  boundary  at 
which  the  reflexion  and  refraction  take  place,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  evolving  a  solution  which  agreed  with  Fresnel's  laws,  aad 
easily  extended  them  to  the  mnch  more  complicated  drcumstances  of 
crystalline  media.  But  to  obtain  this  solution  he  assumed,  from 
what  he  found  necessary  to  make  his  very  imperfect  theory  of  pro- 
pagation in  crystals  agree  with  Fresnel's  laws,  that  the  density  of  the 
luminiferons  mediam  is  the  same  in  all  bodies,  and  that  the  displace 
mmt  of  plane-polaribcd  light  is  in  the  plane  of  polarisation.     It  may 
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)  be  shown,  as  is  now  indeed  to  be  expected,  that  this  is  a  totally  wrong 

J  foundation  to  work  upon,  that  Neumann's  general  principles  for  the 

solution  of  the  problem  of  reflexion  are  inconsistent  with  his  elastic 
theory.  If  he  had  adopted  a  converse  procedure,  and  worked  out  the 
problem  of  the  reflexion  of  a  ray  on  his  general  principles,  and  then 
deduced,  by  comparison  with  Fresnel's  formulsB,  the  law  of  density  of 
the  luminiferous  medium  and  the  direction  of  the  vibration  in  plane- 
polarised  light,  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  the  credit  of  a  joint 
discoverer  in  the  domain  of  the  dynamics  of  reflexion.  But,  for  the 
reasons  here  indicated,  the  credit  of  that  discovery  must,  I  think,  be 
assigned  to  MacCallagh. 

The  achievements  by  which  the  memory  of  MacCuUagh  is  now  to 
a  great  extent  preserved  are  his  very  elegant  investigations  in  the 
domain  of  pure  Euclidian  geometry.  He  may  be  claimed  to  be  an 
instance  of  the  numerous  cases  from  Archimedes  down  through 
Descartes,  Newton,  and,  we  may  add,  Thomas  Young,  in  which  keen 
geometrical  insight  has  formed  a  key  for  unlocking  the  formal  laws 
of  physical  actions.  He  was  first  attracted  to  Fresnel's  laws  oi 
optics  by  the  very  simple  and  elegant  geometrical  relations  to  which 
they  lead.  At  a  later  period  he  proposed  to  himself  the  problem  to 
hit  ofE  the  extension  of  Fresnel's  laws  of  reflexion  which  would  apply 
to  crystalline  media,  in  the  light  of  the  crucial  conditions  afforded  by 
the  delicate  experiments  of  Brewster  and,  at  a  later  stage,  Seebeok, 
to  which  such  a  theory  must  conform.  He  had  thus  to  cast  about 
for  geometrical  principles  on  which  Fresnel's  laws  might  be  founded, 
such  as  would  admit  of  easy  extension  to  the  more  general  pix)blem. 
He  early  came  upon  the  principle  of  continuity  of  the  media,  which 
he  put  in  the  geometrical  form  that  the  resultant  of  the  displace- 
ments in  the  refracted  waves  is  equal  to  the  resultant  of  the  dis- 
placements in  the  incident  and  reflected  waves.  As  regards  the  other 
necessary  conditior,  he  was  not  at  first  successful.  The  density  of 
the  medium  he  took  to  be  the  same  in  all  bodies,  because  he  could  not 
imagine  it  to  be  ceolotropic,  or  different  in  different  directions,  in 
crystalline  media.  He  assumed  the  vibrations  to  be  in  the  plane  of 
polarisation,  from  considerations  of  geometrical  symmetry  and  neces- 
sity, confirmed  in  the  earlier  stage  by  one  of  the  theories  of  Cauchy. 
The  other  condition  above  referred  to  he  took  to  be  equality  of 
certain  pressures  in  the  media,  as  imagined  by  Cauchy ;  and  by  this 
means  he  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  Brewster's  obser- 
':  vations   on  the   polarising   angle   in  reflexion    from   crystals.     But 

\>  Seebcck  pointed  out  that  this  solution  would  not  account  for  the 

•  i  values  of  the  deviation  of  the  plane  of  polarisation  from  the  plane  of 

i  reflexion,  by  means  of  which  he  had  himself  tested  it.     Owing  to 

:j  this  criticism  MacCullagh  was  finally  led  to  abolish  Cauchy 's  notion 

of  pressure,  and  assume  simply  the  continuity  of  energy  in  its  place. 
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This  principle  of  energy,  which  gives  a  qnadratio  equation  between 
t}ie  displacements  at  the  interface,  he  sncceeded  to  his  Batisfaction,  tis 
regards  the  confirmation  of  bis  viens,  in  replacing  by  linear  relations. 
And  then  he  gave  his  two  magnificent  geometrical  theorems — that  of 
tranmertah  and  that  of  the  polar  plane,  which  contain  each  in  a 
sentence  the  complete  specification  of  the  lawa  of  reflexion  for  the 
most  general  case  of  a  transparent  mediam,  and  which  form 
the  culmination  of  the  geometrical  relations  by  which  he  was 
gnided  thronghont  this  whole  process  of  synthetical  discovery.  His 
laws  of  reSeiion  are  the  same  as  Neumann's;  of  them,  as  formal 
laws,  these  two  authors  mnst  be  regarded  as  the  independent  dis- 
coverers— Neumann  by  a  happy  assumption  suggested  by  reasoning 
at  bottom  illc^cal  in  the  light  of  Bubsequent  knowledge,  3f  acCnllagh 
by  a  resolute  attack  on  the  observed  facts  with  a  view  to  reducing 
them  to  simple  formulte. 

But  the  greatest  achievement  of  MacCullagh  is  that  contained  in 
his  memoir  of  1839,  two  years  after,  entitled  an  "  Essay  towards  a 
Dynamical  Theory  of  Crystalline  Reflexion  and  Refraction."  He  is 
in  quest  of  a  dynamical  foundation  for  the  whole  scheme  of  optical 
laws,  which  had  been  notably  extended  and  confirmed  by  himself 
already.  He  recognises,  I  think  for  the  first  time  in  a  capital 
physical  problem,  that  what  is  i-equired  is  the  discovery  of  the 
potential-energy  function  of  Lagrange  on  which  the  action  of  the 
medium  depends,  and  that  the  explanation  of  the  form  of  that 
function  is  another  question  which  can  be  treated  separately.  His 
memoir  is  subsequent  to,  bat  apparently  quite  independent  of,  that  of 
Green,  in  which  Qreen  restricted  the  medium  to  a  constitution  like 
an  elastic  solid,  laid  down  the  general  laws  of  such  constitution  for 
the  first  time,  and  made  a  magnificent  failure  of  his  attempt  to 
explain  optical  phenomena  on  that  basis.  If  this  thing  was  to  be 
done,  the  power,  simplicity,  and  logical  rigour  of  Qreen's  analysis 
might  have  been  expected  to  do  it ;  and  nothing  further  has  come 
of  the  matter  until  the  recent  new  departure  of  Lord  Kelvin  in  his 
speculation  as  to  a  labile  elastic-solid  nther.  To  return  to  Mac- 
Cullagh, he  is  easily  able  to  hit  off  a  simple  form  of  the  potential- 
energy  function,  which — on  the  basis  of  Lagrange's  general  dynamics, 
or  more  compactly  on  the  basis  of  the  law  of  Least  Action — absolutely 
sweeps  the  whole  field  of  optical  theory  so  far  as  all  phenomena  are 
concerned  in  which  absorption  of  the  ligbt  does  not  play  a  prominent 
part.  He  is  confident,  as  any  one  who  follows  him  iu  detail  must  be, 
that  he  is  on  the  right  track.  He  tries  hard  to  obtain  a  dynamical 
basis  for  his  energy-function,  that  is,  to  imagine  some  material 
medinm  that  shall  serve  as  a  model  for  it  and  illustrate  its  possibility 
and  its  mode  of  action  ;  he  records  his  failure  in  this  respect,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  protests  against  the  limited  view  which  would  tie 
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down  tbe  unknown  and  in  several  ways  mysberions  and  paradoxical 
properties  of  tlie  luminiferous  medinm  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  an 
ordinary  elastic  solid. 

The  form  of  MacCnllagh's  energy-fanction  was  derived  by  him 
very  easily  from  the  consideration  of  the  fact  that  it  is  required  of  it 
that  it  shall  produce,  in  crystalline  media,  plane-polarised  waves  pro- 
pagated by  displacements  in  the  plane  of  the  wave  front.  Though 
he  seems  to  put  his  reasoning  as  demonstrative  on  this  point,  it  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Sir  George  Stokes,  and  is  indeed  obvious  at 
once  from  Green's  results,  that  other  forms  of  the  energy-function 
besides  MacCullagh's  would  satisfy  this  condition.  But  the  important 
point  as  regards  MacCullagh's  function  is  that  it  makes  the  energy 
in  the  medium  depend  solely  on  the  absolute  rotational  displacements 
of  its  elements  from  their  equilibrium  orientations,  not  at  all  on  its 
distortion  or  compression,  which  are  the  quantities  on  which  the 
elasticity  of  a  solid  would  depend  according  to  Green. 

Starting  from  this  conception  of  rotational  elasticity,  it  can  be 
shown  that,  if  we  neglect  for  the  moment  optical  dispersion,  every 
crystalline  optical  medium  has  three  principal  elastic  axes,  and  its 
wave-surface  is  precisely  that  of  Fresnel,  while  the  laws  of  reflexion 
and  refraction  agree  precisely  with  experiment.  Farther,  it  follows 
from  the  observed  fact  of  transparency  in  combination  with  dis- 
persion, that  the  dispersion  of  a  wave  of  permanent  type  is  properly 
\  accounted  for   by  the  addition  to  the  equations,   therefore  to  the 

energy- function,  of  subsidiary  terms  involving  spacial  differentiations 
of  higher  order.  To  preserve  the  medium  hydrodynamically  a  perfect 
fluid,  these  terms  also  must  satisfy  the  condition  that  the  elasticity  of 
the  medium  is  thoroughly  independent  of  compression  and  distortion 
of  its  elements,  and  wholly  dependent  on  absolute  rotation.  It  can 
be  shown,  I  believe,  that  this  restriction  limits  tbe  terms  to  two 
kinds,  one  of  which  retains  Fresnel's  wave  surface  unaltered,  while 
the  other  modifies  it  in  a  definite  manner  stated  without  proof  by 
MacCullagh  [ ;  but  the  first  terms  depend  on  an  interaction  between 
the  dispersive  property  and  the  wave  motion  itself,  while  the  second 
terms  involve  the  square  of  the  dispersive  quality.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  second  type  involves  only  phenomena  of  a  higher  order  of 
small  quantities  than  we  are  here  considering — December  7,  1893]  ; 
thus  an  account  of  dispersion  remains  which  retains  Fresnel's  wave 
I  surface  unaltered    for  each  homogeneous  constituent  of    the   light, 

while  it  includes  the  dispersion  of  the  axes  of  optical  symmetry  in 
'/>  crystals  as    regards   both  their  magnitudes  and   directions — results 

quite  unapproached  by  any  other  theory  ever  entertained. 

In  this  analysis  of  dispersions,  all  terms  have  been  omitted  which 

possess  a  unilateral  character,  such  as  would  be  indicated  in  actuality 

^  by  rotatory  polarisation  and  other  such  phenomena.     The  laws  of 
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ciyatalline  material  atmctaras  seem  to  prohibit  the  occarrenoe  of 
SDcIi  aB^mmetiy  aa  these  terms  would  indicate,  except  to  the  very 
small  extent  evidenced  by  the  hemihedral  faces  of  qnartz  orystals. 
The  inflnence  on  the  optical  medium  of  this  asymmetric  arrangement 
of  the  moIecnleB  maet  be  very  mnch  smaller  ptill,  for  the  rotatory 
terms  are  in  all  media  exceedingly  minnte  compared  with  the  ordinaiy 
dispersional  terms.  The  form  of  these  rotatoty  terms  in  the  energy- 
function  is  at  once  definitely  assigned  by  onr  condition  of  perfect 
fluidity  of  the  medinm,  both  for  oiystala  and  for  rotational  liqnids 
sach  as  turpentine,  and  this  form  is  the  one  nsoally  accepted,  on 
UacCnIlagh'a  suggestion,  as  yielding  a  correct  account  of  the 
phenomena. 

When  dispersional  terms  are  included  in  the  energy  function,  onr 
continuous  analysis  is  not  any  longer  applicable  to  the  problem  of 
reflexion ;  the  conditions  at  the  interface  ore  altogether  too  numerous 
to  be  satisfied  by  the  available  variables.  Thei-e  is  in  fact  discon- 
tinuity at  the  interface  in  the  discrete  molecular  stracture,  such  as 
could  not  be  representable  by  a  continuous  analysis.  But  if  we 
proceed  by  the  method  of  rays,  and  asanme  that  there  is  a  play  of 
surface  forces  which  do  not  absorb  any  energy,  while  they  adjust  the 
dispersional  partof  the  stress,  it  appears  that  reflexion  is  independent 
of  dispersion. 

The  treatment  of  the  problem  of  reflexion  by  Fresnel  involves  a 
different  direction  of  vibration  of  the  light,  and  different  surface 
conditions,  from  MacCnIlagh's.  It  is  of  jinterest  to  remark  that  this 
theory  may  be  stated  in  a  dynamically  rigorous  form,  provided  the 
tnedinm  to  which  it  refers  possesses  the  properties  of  the  labile 
elastic-solid  sether  of  Lord  Eelvin ;  and  Fresnel's  own  account  of  his 
analysis  of  the  problem  becomes  more  intelligible  from  such  a  stand- 
point. 

The  mention  of  the  phenomena  of  magnetic  rotational  quality  will 
introduce  ne  to  the  next  division  of  the  subject,  that  of  the  inclnsion 
of  electrio  and  magnetic  phenomena  in  the  domain  of  the  activity  of 
this  primordial  medium. 

•The  problem  of  the  lether  has  been  first  determinedly  attacked 
from  the  side  of  electrical  phenomena  by  Clerk  Maxwell  in  quite 
recent  times;  his  great  memoir  on  a  'Dynamical  Theory  of  the 
Electromagnetic  Field '  is  of  date  1S64.  It  is  in  fact  only  compara- 
tively recently  that  the  observation  of  Oersted,  and  the  discoveries 
and  dednctioDS  of  Ampere,  Faraday,  and  Thomson  had  accumulated 
suEBciont  material  to  allow  the  question  to  be  profitably  attacked 
from  this  side.  Even  ae  it  is,  oar  notions  of  what  constitute  electric 
and  magnetic  phenomena  are  of  the  vaguest  as  comoared  with  our 
ideas  of  what  constitutes  radiation,  so  that  Maxwell's  views  involve 
difficulties,  not  to  say  contradictions,  and  in  places  present  obstectea 
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whicli  &re  to  be  enrmoiuited,  not  bj  lo^cal  argument  or  any  o1e>x 
representatioii,  but  by  tbe  physical  iutaition  of  a  mind  Batnrated  with 
this  aspect  of  the  phenomena.  Many  of  these  obstacles  may,  I  think, 
be  removed  by  beginning  at  the  other  end,  by  explaining  electric 
actions  on  the  basis  of  a  mechanical  theory  of  radiation,  instead  of 
radiation  on  the  basis  of  electric  actions.  The  strong  point  of  Max- 
welt's  theory  is  the  electromotive  part,  which  gives  an  account  of 
electric  radiation  and  of  the  phenomena  of  electromagnetic  indnction 
in  fixed  condactors;  and  this  is  in  keeping  with  the  remark  jost 
made.  The  natnre  of  electric  displacement,  of  electric  and  magnetic 
forces  on  matter,  of  what  Maxwell  calls  the  electrostatic  and  the 
magnetic  stress  in  the  medium,  of  electrochemical  phenomena,  are 
all  left  obscnre. 

Wfl  shall  plunge  into  the  subject  at  once  from  the  optical  side,  if 
we  assume  that  dielectric  polarisation  consists  in  a  strain  in  the  sather, 
of  the  rotational  character  contemplated  above.  The  conditions  of 
internal  eqnilibriam  of  a  medium  so  strained  are  easily  worked  out 
from  MacCullagh's  expression  for  W,  its  potential  energy.  If  the 
vector  (J,  g,  h)  denote  the  cnrl  or  vorticity  of  the  actnal  linear  dia- 
placement  of  the  medium,  or  twice  the  absolute  rotation  of  the  portion 
of  the  medium  at  the  point  considered,  and  the  medium  is  supposed 
□f  crystalline  quality  and  referred  to  its  principal  axes,  so  that 


W  = 


^(a'f+bY  +  e^k')dT, 


where  dr  is  an  element  of  volume,  it  follows  easily  that  for  internal 
equilibrium  we  must  have 

a'fdx  +  b'gdtj+c'hdz=  —dV, 

a  complete  differential,  and  that  over  any  boundary  enclosing  a  region 
devoid  of  elasticity  the  value  of  V  must  be  constant.  Such  a  boundary 
is  the  surface  of  a  conductor;  V  is  the  electric  potential  in  the  field 
due  to  charges  on  the  conductors ;  (/,  g,  h)  is  the  electric  displace- 
ment in  the  field,  circuital  by  its  very  nature  as  a  rotation,  and 
(a,'/,  Vg,  c'h)  is  the  electric  force  derived  from  the  electric  potential  V. 
The  charge  on  a  conductor  is  the  integral  of  (/,  3,  h)  over  any 
surface  enclosing  it,  and  cannot  be  altered  except  by  opening  up  a 
channel  devoid  of  elasticity,  in  the  medium,  between  this  conductor 
and  some  other  one  ;  in  othei'  words,  electric  discharge  can  take  place 
only  by  rupture  of  the  elastic  quality  of  the  (ethereal  medium. 

[At  the  interface  between  two  dielectric  media,  taken  to  be  crystal- 
line as  above,  the  condition  comes  out  to  be  that  the  tangential 
electric  force  is  continuous.  When  the  circumstances  are  those  of 
equilibrium,  and  therefore  an  electric  potential  may  be  introduced,  this 
condition  allons  discontinuity  in  the  value  of  the  potential  in  crossing 
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the  intftrfaoe,  but  demaiids  tbat  ihe  amonnt  of  tluB  diBContiniiit^  sliall 
be  the  same  all  along  the  interfaoo  ;  these  are  preoiaely  tho  oircnm- 
otanceB  of  the  obaerred  phenomena  of  Toltaio  potential  differences. 
The  composent,  normal  to  the  intetfaoe,  of  the  electric  displacement 
is  oE  canrse  alwajs  continnons,  from  the  natnre  of  that  veotor  as  a 
flux. 

It  may  present  itself  as  a  difGcalty  in  this  theory  that,  as  the  elec- 
tric displacement  iS  the  rotational  displacement  of  the  medinm,  its 
surface  integral  over  any  sheet  ahoiild  be  eqnal  to  the  line  integral 
of  the  linear  displacement  of  the  medium  ronnd  the  edge  of  the 
sheet ;  therefore  that  for  a  closed  sheet  snrronnding  a  conductor  this 
integral  shonld  be  nnll,  which  wonld  iuvolve  the  consequence  tbat  the 
electric  charge  on  a  condnctor  cannot  be  different  fi-om  nail.  This 
line  of  ai^meut,  however,  implies  that  the  linear  diBplacemeiit  is  a 
perfectly  continaouH  one,  which  is  concomitant  with  and  required  by 
the  electric  displacement.  The  legitimate  inference  is  that  tbe 
electric  displacement  in  the  medium  which  corresponde  to  an  actual 
chat^  cannot  be  set  up  without  some  bdnd  of  diBcoutinnity  or  slip  in 
the  linear  displacement  of  the  medinm ;  in  other  words,  that  a  con- 
ductor cannot  receive  an  electric  charge  withont  rapture  of  the 
surrounding  medium  ;  nor  can  it  lose  a  charge  once  received  without 
a  similar  rupture.  The  part  of  the  linear  displacement  that  remains, 
after  this  slip  or  mpture  has  been  deducts  from  it,  is  of  elastic 
origin,  and  must  satisfy  tbe  equations  of  equilibrium  of  tbe  medium. 
—December  7,  1893.] 

We  can  produce  in  imagination  a  steady  electric  current,  without 
introducing  the  complication  of  galvanic  batteries,  in  the  following 
manner,  and  thus  examine  in  detail  all  that  is  involved,  on  the  present 
theory,  in  the  notion  of  a  current.  Suppose  we  have  two  charged 
condensers,  with  one  pair  of  coatings  connected  by  a  narrow  conduct- 
ing  channel,  and  the  other  pair  connected  by  another  such  channel, 
as  in  the  annexed  diagram,  where  the  dark  regions  are  dielectric  and 
the  white  regions  condncting.  If  we  steadily  move  towards  each 
other  the  two  plates  of  the  condenser  A,  a  current  will  flow  round  the 
circuit,  in  the  form  of  a  conduction  current  in  the  conductors  and  a 
displacement  current  across  the  dielectric  plates  of  tbe  condensers. 
Let  us  suppose  the  thicknesses  of  these  dielectric  plates  to  be  exces- 
sively small,  so  as  to  minimise  the  importance  of  the  displacement 
part  of  the  current.  There  is  then  practically  no  electric  force,  and 
therefore  no  electric  displacement,  in  the  surroonding  dielectric  field, 
except  between  the  plates  of  the  condensers  and  close  to  the  conduct- 
ing wires.  Consider  a  closed  surface  passing  between  the  faces  of 
the  condenser  A,  and  intersecting  the  wire  at  a  place  F.  A  movement 
of  the  faces  of  this  condenser  alters  the  electric  force  between  them, 
and  therefore  alters  the  electric  displacement  across  the  portion  of 
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this  closed  surface  which  lies  in  that  part  of  the  field ;  as  we  have 
seen  there  is  practioallf  so  displacement,  anywhere  else  in  the  field 
except  at  the  condactiug  wire  ;  therefore  to  preserve  the  law  of  the 
circuital  character  of  displacemeat  thronghont  the  whole  space,  we 
mnst  suppose  that  this  alteratiou  is  compensated  hy  a  very  intense 
change  of  displacement  at  the  conducting  wire.  So  long  as  the  move- 
ment of  the  plates  continues,  as  long  does  this  flow  of  displacement 
along  the  wire  go  on ;  it  constitntes  the  electi-io  current  in  the  wire. 
Now,  in  calculating  the  magnetic  force  in  the  field,  which  is  the 
velocity  of  the  ethereal  medium,  from  the  change  of  electric  displace- 
ment, we  must  include  in  onr  integration  the  effect  of  this  sheet  of 
electric  displacement  flowing  along  the  surface  of  the  perfectly  con- 
ducting wires,  for  exactly  the  same  veason  as  in  the  correlative 
problem  in  hydrodynamics,  of  calculating  the  velocity  of  the  flnid 
from  the  distribution  of  vorticity  in  it,  Helmholtz  had  to  consider  a 
voi'tex  sheet  as  existing  ovei'  each  surface  across  which  the  motion 
is  discontinuous. 

The  next  stage  in  this  mode  of  elucidation  of  eleclrical  phenomena 
is  to  suppose,  ODce  the  cuiTent  is  started  in  our  non-dissipative 
circuit,  that  both  the  condensers  are  instantaneously  I'emoved,  and 
replaced  by  continuity  of  the  ivire.  We  arc  now  left,  with  a  current 
circulating  round  a  complete  perfectly  conducting  channel,  which  in 
the  absence  of  viscous  forces  will  flow  round  permanently.     The  es- 


pressioii  for  the  kinetic  energy  in  the  field  ie 
a  volnnic  integral  of  the  magnetic  force,  ' 
the  velocity  of  the  mediom  — (?,>;,£■),  to  a 

current  _  (/,  g,  7i),  which  is  in  the  present  c 


ily  transformed  from 
fhich  is  represented  by 
1  integral  involving  the 

ise  a  line  integral  round 


dt  ' 

the   elfclric    circuit.      The   result   is    Franz    Neumann's   celebi-ated 
formula  for  the  electromagnetic  energy  of  a  linear  electric  current, 
T  =  ^i'J|r-'co3ti«ti«[ 
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or  we  may  take  the  case  of  Boveral  linear  cironitB  in  the  field,  and. 
obtain  the  formnla 

T  =  jEi'JJr-'co8ed*d»+Sii(,Jf»^"coBe(fa,  d^, 
which  is  anfficientlj  general  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  electro- 
dynamics. 

Onr  Tosnlt  is  in  fact  that  a  linear  current  is  a  vortex  ring  in  tho 
fluid  other,  that  electric  current  is  represented  by  vorticity  in  the 
medinm,  and  magnetic  force  by  the  velocity  of  the  medinm.  The 
cnrrent  being  carried  by  a  perfect  condnctor,  tho  corresponding 
vortex  is  (as  yet)  without  a  core,  i.e.,  it  circnlates  ronnd  a  vscnons 
space.  [The  strength  of  a  vortex  ring  is,  however,  permanentiy  con- 
stant; therefore,  owing  to  the  tnechanioal  conoexions  and  continoity 
of  the  medinm,  a  cnrrent  flowing  roand  a  complete  perfectly  conduct- 
ing oircnit  would  be  unaffected  in  value  by  electric  forces  induced  ia 
the  circuit,  and  would  remain  constant  throughout  all  time.  Ordinary 
slectric  currents  must  therefore  be  held  to  flowiu  incomplete  conduct- 
ing circuits,  and  to  be  completed  either  by  couvection  across  an 
electrolyte  or  by  electric  displacement  or  discharge  across  the  inter- 
vale between  the  molecules,  after  the  mauner  of  the  illustration  given 
tibove.— December  7, 1893.] 

Now  we  are  here  driven  upon  Ampere's  theory  of  magnetism. 
Each  Tortex-atom  in  the  medinm  is  a  permanent  non-dissipative 
electric  current  of  this  kind,  and  we  are  in  a  position  to  appreciate 
the  importance  which  Faraday  attached  to  his  discovery  that  all 
matter  is  magnetic.  Indeed,  on  consideration,  uo  other  view  than 
this  seems  tenable  ;  for  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  so  prominent  a 
quality  of  iron  as  its  magnetism  completely  disappears  above  the 
temperature  of  recalcscence,  to  reappear  again  immediately  the  iron 
comes  below  that  temperature ;  mnch  the  more  reasonable  view  ia 
that  the  molecular  rearrangement  that  takes  place  at  that  temperature 
simply  masks  the  permanent  magnetic  quality.  In  all  substances 
other  than  the  magnetic  metals,  the  vortex  atoms  pair  into  molecules 
and  molecular  a^regates  in  such  way  as  to  a  lat^  extent  cancel  each 
other's  magnetic  fields ;  why  in  iron  at  ordinary  temperatures  the 
molecular  aggregates  form  eo  striking  an  exception  to  the  general  rule 
is  for  some  reason  peculiar  to  the  substance,  which,  considering  the 
complex  character  of  molecular  aggregation  in  solids,  need  not  excite 
surprise. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  cause  of  the  pairing  together  of  atoms 
into  molecules.  It  cannot  be  on  account  of  the  magnetic,  i.e.,  hydro- 
dynamical,  forces  they  eiert  on  one  another,  for  two  electric  currents 
would  then  come  together  so  as  always  to  reinforce  each  other's  mag- 
netic action,  and  all  substances  would  be  strongly  magnetic.  The 
ionic  electric  chaise,  which  the  phenomena  of  electrolysis  show  to 
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exist  on  the  atom,  supplies  the  attracting  agency.  Fnrthermore,  the 
law  of  attraction  between  thefie  charffes  is  that  of  the  inverse  sqnare 
of  the  distance,  and  between  the  atomic  currents  is  that  of  the  inrerse 
cube  ;  so  that,  as  in  the  eqnilibrium  state  of  the  molecule  these  forces 
are  of  the  same  order  of  intensity  and  coanteract  each  other,  the  first 
force  mnst  have  much  the  longer  range,  and  the  energy  of  chemical 
combination  must  therefore  be  very  largely  electrostatic,  dne  to  the 
attraction  of  the  ions,  as  von  Helmholtz  has  clearly  made  oat  from 
the  phenomena  of  electrolysis  and  electrolytic  polarisation. 

But  in  this  discnssion  of  the  phenomena  of  chemical  combination 
of  atoms  we  have  been  anticipating  somewhat.  All  onr  conclusions, 
hitherto,  relate  to  the  nther,  and  are  therefore  aboat  electromotive 
forces.  We  have  not  yet  made  ont  why  two  sets  of  molecnlar  aggre- 
gates, snch  as  constitute  material  bodies,  should  attract  or  repel  each 
other  when  they  are  charged,  or  when  electric  cnrrenta  circulate  in 
them;  we  have,  in  other  words,  now  to  explain  the  electrostatic  and 
electrodynamic  forces  which  act  between  material  systems. 

Consider  two  charged  conductors  in  the  field  ;  for  simplicity,  let 
their  conducting  qnality  be  perfect  as  regards  the  very  slow  displace- 
ments of  them  which  are  contemplated  in  this  argnment.  The 
charges  will  then  always  reside  on  their  surfaces,  and  the  state  of  the 
electric  field  will,  at  each  instant,  be  one  of  eqnilibriom.  The  m^pi- 
tude  of  the  charge  on  either  condnctor  cannot  alter  by  any  action 
short  of  a  rupture  iu  the  elastic  quality  in  the  cether;  but  the 
result  of  movement  of  the  conductors  is  to  cause  a  re-arrange- 
ment of  the  charge  on  each  conductor,  and  of  the  electric  displace- 
ment (/,  g,  K)  iu  the  field.  Now  the  electric  energy  W  of  the  system 
is  altered  by  the  movement  of  the  conductors,  and  no  viscous  forces 
are  in  action  ;  therefore  the  energy  that  is  lost  to  the  electric  field 
mnst  have  been  somehow  spent  in  doing  mechanical  work  on  the 
conductors ;  the  loss  of  potential  energy  of  the  electric  field  reappears 
as  a  gain  of  potential  energy  of  the  condactors.  We  have  to  consider 
how  this  transformation  is  brought  about.  The  movement  of  the  con- 
ductors involves,  while  it  lasts,  a  very  intense  ideal  flow  of  electric  dis- 
placement along  tlieir  surfaces,  and  also  a  real  change  of  displacement 
of  ordinary  intensity  throughout  the  dielectric.  The  intense  surface 
flow  is  in  close  proximity  with  the  electric  flows  round  the  vortex 
atoms  which  lie  at  the  surface  ;  their  interaction  prodaces  a  very  in- 
tense elastic  disturbance  in  the  medium,  close  at  the  Kurface  of  the 
conductor,  which  is  distributed  by  radiation  through  the  dielectric 
as  fast  as  it  is  produced;  the  elastic  condition  of  the  dielectric,  on 
account  of  its  extreme  rapidity  of  propagation  of  disturbances  com- 
pared with  its  finite  extent,  being  always  extremely  nearly  one  of 
equilibrium.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  reaction  on  the  conductor  of  these 
wavelets  which  are  continually  shooting  out  from  its  surface,  carry- 
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ing  energy  into  the  dielectric,  that  constitutes  the  mechanical  forcira 
licting  on  it.  Bat  we  can  go  farther  than  this  ;  the  locality  of  this 
transformation  of  energy,  so  far  at  any  rate  as  regards  the  material 
forcive,  is  the  snrfftce  of  the  conductor  ;  and  the  gain  of  meohanical 
enei^  by  the  conductor  is  therefore  correctly  located  as  an  absorp- 
tion of  energy  at  its  sarface ;  therefore  the  forciTe  acting  on  the  con* 
dnctor  is  correctly  determined  as  a  sarface  traction,  and  not  a  bodily 
{orcive  throughont  its  Tolame.  One  mode  of  representing  the  diti- 
tribntion  of  this  sarface  traction,  which,  as  we  know,  gives  the  correct 
amount  of  irork  for  every  possible  kind  of  virtnal  displacement  of  the 
sarface,  is  to  consider  it  in  the  ordinary  electrostatio  manner  as  a 
normal  traction  dne  to  the  action  of  the  electric  force  on  the  electric 
density  at  the  surface  ;  we  conclade  that  this  distribution  of  traction 
is  the  actual  one.  To  recapitolate  :  if  the  dielectric  did  not  transmit 
disturbance  so  rapidly,  the  result  of  the  commotion  at  the  surfaoe 
produced  by  the  motion  of  the  conductor  would  be  to  continaally 
start  wavelets  which  wonld  travel  into  the  dielectric,  carrying  energy 
with  them.  But  the  very  great  velocity  of  propagation  effectually 
prevents  the  elastic  quality  of  the  medium  from  getting  hold ;  no 
sensible  wave  is  produced  and  no  flow  of  energy  occurs  into  the  di- 
electric. The  distribution  of  pressure  in  the  medium  which  wonld 
be  the  accompaniment  of  the  wave  motion  still  persists,  though  it  now 
does  no  work  in  the  dielectric ;  it  is  this  pressure  of  the  medium 
against  the  condactor  thnt  is  the  cause  of  the  mechanical  forcive. 

The  matter  is  precisely  illustrated  by  the  fundamental  aperfu  of 
Sir  George  Stokes  with  regard  to  the  communication  of  vibrations  to 
the  air  or  other  gas-  The  rapid  vibrations  of  a  tuning-fork  are  com- 
municated as  sound  waves,  but  much  less  completely  to  a  mobile 
medium  like  hydrogen  than  to  air.  The  slovr  vibrations  of  a  pen- 
dulum are  not  communicated  as  sound  waves  at  all ;  the  vibrating 
body  cannot  get  a  hold  ou  the  elasticity  of  the  medium,  which  retreats 
before  it,  preserving  the  equilibrium  condition  appropriate  to  the  con- 
figuration at  the  instant ;  there  is  a  pressare  betmeen  them,  but  this 
is  instantaneously  equalised  throughout  the  medium  as  it  is  produced, 
withont  leading  to  any  flow  of  vibrational  energy. 

Now  let  US  formally  consider  the  dynamical  system  consisting  of 
the  dielectric  media  alone,  and  having  a  boundary  jnst  inside  the  sur- 
face of  each  conductor ;  and  let  us  contemplate  motions  of  the  con- 
ductors so  slow  that  the  medium  is  always  indefioitely  near  the  state 
of  int«mal  equilibrium  or  steady  motion,  that  is  conditioned  at  each 
instant  by  the  position  and  motion  oE  the  boundaries.  The  kdnetio 
energy  T  of  the  medium  is  the  electrodynamic  energy  of  the  currents, 
as  given  by  Neumann's  formula ;  and  the  potential  energy  W  is  the 
energy  of  the  electrostatic  distribnttou  corresponding  to  the  conforma- 
tion at  the  instant ;  in  addition  to  these  energies  we  shall  have  to 
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take  into  account  eiirface  tractions  exerted  by  the  enclosed  con- 
dactOTB  on  the  medinm,  at  its  boaadaries  aforesaid.  The  form  of 
the  general  djn&mical  variational  equation  that  is  snitable  to  this 

iJ(T— ■W)d{+J(IiJSwiS  =  0, 

where  BwdS  represents  the  worlc  done  b^  the  tractions  acting  ob  the 
element  dS  of  the  boundary,  in  the  virtnal  displacement  contem- 
plated. If  there  are  electromotive  sonrces  in  certain  circuits  of  the 
sj'Btem,  which  are  considered  to  introdncc  energy  into  it  from  outside 
itself,  the  right-hand  side  of  this  equation  must  also  contain  an 
expression  for  the  work  done  by  them  in  the  virtual  displacement  con- 
templated of  the  electric  coordinates.  I^Tow  this  variational  equation 
can  be  expressed  iu  terms  of  any  generalised  coordinates  whatever, 
that  are  sufficient  to  determine  the  configuration  in  accordance  with 
what  we  know  of  its  properties.  If  we  suppose  such  a  mode  of 
expression  adopted,  then,  on  conducting  the  variation  in  the  nsual 
manner  and  equating  the  coefficients  of  each  arbitrary  variation  of  a 
coordinate,  we  obtain  the  formnln 

ddT_dT    dW 
~dtd^    d^     dtp' 

dtde' 
In  these  equations  4  is  a  component  of  the  mechanical  foi'cive  exerted 
on  our  dielectric  system  by  the  condactcrs,  aa  specified  by  the  rule 
that  the  work  done  by  it  in  a  displacement  of  the  system  represented 
l)yc0,  a  variation  of  a  single  coordinate,  is  'l>£0:  the  corrosponding 
component  of  the  forcive  exerted  by  the  dielectric  system  on  the  con- 
ductor is  of  course  — 4>.  AlsoE  is  the  electromotive  force  which  acts 
from  ottlside  the  sj-stem  in  a  circnit  in  which  the  electric  displace- 
ment is  e,  BO  that  the  current  in  it  is  e;  the  electromotive  force  in- 
duced in  this  circuit  by  the  dielectric  system  is  — E. 

These  equations  involve  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  of  ordinarj- 
electrodjnamic  actions,  whether  ponderomotive  or  electromotive, 
whether  the  conductors  are  filed  or  in  motion  through  the  medium  : 
in  fact,  in  the  latter  respect  no  distinction  appears  between  the  capes. 
They  will  be  completed  presently  by  taking  account  of  the  dissipa- 
tion which  occurs  in  ordinary  conductors. 

These  equations  also  involve  the  cxpresaions  for  the  electrostatic 
ponderomotive  forces,  the  genesis  of  which  we  have  already  attempted 
to  trace  in  detail.  The  generalised  component,  corresponding  to  the 
co-ordinate  0,  of  the  electrostatic  traction  of  the  conductors  on  the 
dielectric  system,  is  dVfjd^;  therefore  the  component  of  the  traotion. 
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jomehow  produced,  of  the  dielectric  ajatem  on  the  condnctora  is 

—dWId^i. 

The  stress  in  the  cetker  between  two  electrified  bodies  consists  of  a, 
tangential  traction  on  each  element  of  area,  eqnal  in  magnitude  to 
the  tangential  component  of  the  electric  force  at  that  place,  and  at 
right  angles  to  its  direction.  The  etress  in  the  material  of  the 
dielectric  is  snch  as  is  produced  in  the  ordinary  manner  b;  the 
aorface  tractions  exerted  on  the  material  bj  the  condnctora  that  are 
imbedded  in  it.  The  stress  in  the  dielectric  of  Faiaday  and  Maxwell 
has  no  real  existence  ;  it  is  in  fkct  such  a  stress  as  would  be  felt  hj 
the  sor&ice  of  a  condnctor  used  to  explore  the  field,  when  the  oon- 
dactor  is  so  formed  and  placed  as  not  to  distnrb  the  electric  force  in 
the  dielectric.  The  magnetic  stress  of  Maxwell  is  simply  a  mathe- 
matical mode  of  eipres.sion  of  the  kinetic  reaction  of  the  medium. 

The  transfer  of  a  charged  body  across  the  field  with  velocity  not 
large  compared  with  the  velocity  of  electric  propagation  carries  with 
it  the  whole  system  of  electric  displacement  belonging  to  the  body, 
and  therefore  prodncea  while  it  lasts  a  Bystem  of  diaplacement  currents 
in  the  medium,  of  which  the  circnits  are  completed  by  the  actual 
flow  of  charge  along  the  liuea  of  motion  of  the  different  charged 
elements  of  the  body. 

The  phenomena  of  the  electrostatic  polarisation  of  dielectrics  were 
at  one  time  provisionally  represented  by  Faraday  as  due  to  the 
orientation  of  electric  polar  elements  of  the  medium  by  the  electric 
force,  just  as  magnetisation  is  actually  due  to  the  orientation  of  the 
magnetic  polar  elements  by  the  magnetic  force  of  the  field  ;  and  this 
theory  was  developed  at  length  by  Mossotti.  At  a  later  period 
Maxwell  himself  ('  Dynamical  Theory,'  §  II)  compared  the  electric 
displacement  in  a  dielectric  medium  to  an  actual  displacement  of  the 
electric  charge  on  conducting  molecules  imbedded  in  it — a  conception 
mathematically  equivalent  to  the  above.  In  a  previous  paper*  I  have 
explained  by  simple  reasoning  that  this  view  is  inconsistent  with  the 
circuital  character  of  the  electric  current,  a  conclusion  in  agreement 
with  that  of  von  Helmholtz,  who  adopted  this  idea  in  his  generalised 
theory  of  electrodyo amies.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  obtain  a 
complete  view  of  this  matter  from  our  present  standpoint.  The 
polarised  molecule,  with  its  positive  and  negative  ions,  is  as  we  hare 
seen  a  reality  ;  but  if  the  current  is  to  remain  circuital,  the  action  of 
the  electric  force  of  the  field  must  not  aSecl  the  actions  between  the 
constituent  vortices  which  are  the  cause  of  their  orientation,  nor 
the  distribution  of  the  electric  charges  on  the  atoms,  so  mnch  as  to 
produce  any  sensible  electric  displacement  of  this  kind.  These  re- 
strictions might  be  secured  by  taking  the  two  poles  of  the  molecule 

■  "  On  the  ThaOTj  of  Electrodynunka,"  *  Boj.  800.  Pro«.,'  vol.  49, 1891,  p.  B22. 
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snfficientl;  close  togetlieT,  and  by  taking  the  dimensions  of  tbe  con- 
dncting  atom  safficiently  Binall. 

Ab  regards  tbe  second  of  these  hypotheses,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  moment  of  electric  induction  in  a  oondacting  atom  depends  only 
on  its  size,  and  not  on  the  intensity  of  it«  free  electrilicittion ;  for  the- 
case  of  condncting  sphernles  the  electric  moment  produced  by  the 
action  of  an  electric  force  F  is  3  F/4  v  mnltiplied  by  the  total  volnme 
of  the  atoms,  and  this  woald  give  a  dielectric  inductive  coefficient 
eqoal  to  three  times  the  ratio  of  the  aggregate  volnme  of  the  atoms 
to  the  whole  volnme  of  the  region,  a  result  which  is,  in  any  case,  tar 
too  small  to  represent  the  facts,  and  may  easily  be  so  small  as  to  be 
qnite  negligible,  so  as  to  leave  the  current  practically  circuital. 

But  if  we  add  on  to  this  the  first  assumption,  no  room  will  1» 
left  for  the  explanation  of  the  pjrro- electricity  and  piezo-electrioity 
of  crystalline  media,  liy  changes  of  orientation  of  polar  molecnles 
due  to  changes  of  temperature  or  to  applied  pressure.  If  this  very 
rational  explanation  is  to  be  retained,  we  are  driven  to  assume  that 
the  electric  force  of  the  field  does  not  sensibly  alter  the  orientatioD 
of  a  molecule,  which  would  then  he  wholly  controlled  by  the  internal 
electrical,  chemical,  and  cohesive  forces  of  the  medium.  The  state 
of  matters  thus  required  is,  in  fact,  precisely  realised  by  a  symme- 
trical arrangement  of  positive  and  negative  atoms  in  the  molecule, 
such  as  the  hexagonal  molecule  recently  imagined  by  Lord  Kelvin,* 
and  earlier  by  J,  and  P.  Curie,  to  account  for  the  piezo- electric  quality 
of  quartz ;  the  symmetry  of  the  electric  charges  makes  null  the 
af^regate  electric  moment  and  therefore  the  turning  couple  in  an 
electric  field,  while  a  diffei-ential  polarity  can  Ktill  be  developed  under 
strain  of  the  crystal. 

According  to  the  present  theory  of  electrification,  a  discharge  of 
electricity  from  one  conductor  to  another  can  only  occur  by  the  break- 
ing down  of  the  elasticity  of  the  dielectric  cether  along  some  channel 
connecting  them ;  and  a  similar  rupture  is  required  to  explain  the 
transfer  of  an  atomic  charge  to  the  electrode  in  the  phenomenon  of 
electrolysis.  We  can  conceive  the  polarisation  increasing  by  the 
accumnlation  of  dissociated  ions  at  the  two  electrodes  of  a  voltameter, 
until  the  utress  in  the  portion  of  the  medium  between  the  ions  and 
the  conducting  plate  breaks  down,  and  a  path  of  discharge  is  opened 
from  some  ion  to  the  plate.  While  this  ion  retained  its  charge,  it 
repelled  its  neighbonrs ;  bnt  now  electric  attraction  will  ensue,  and 
the  one  that  gets  into  chemical  contact  with  it  first  will  he  paired 
with  it  by  the  chemical  forces  ;  while  if  the  conducting  path  to  the 
electrode  remains  open  until  this  nnion  is  complete,  the  ion  will 
receive  an  opposite  atomic  charge  from  the  electrode,  which  very  con- 
ceivably may  have  to  be  also  of  equal  amount,  in  order  to  equalise 
•  Lorf  E«lTin,  '  Phil,  Mag.,'  October,  1893. 
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the  potentials  of  the  molecule  and  the  plate.  This  is  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  distance  hetween  the  two  ions  of  a  molecule  is  very 
small  compared  with  the  distance  between  two  neighbouring  mole- 
cules. A  view  of  this  kind,  if  thoroughly  established,  would  lead  to 
the  ultimate  averaging  of  atomic  charges  of  all  atoms  that  have  been 
in  combination  with  each  other,  even  if  those  charges  had  been 
originally  of  different  magnitudes.  [The  assignment  of  free  electric 
charges  to  vortex  atoms  tends  markedly  in  the  direction  of  insta- 
bility ;  though  instability  under  certain  circumstances  is  essential  to 
electric  discharge,  yet  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dominant. — 
December  7,  1893.] 

The  presence  of  vortex  atoms,  forming  faults  so  to  speak  in  the 
SBther,  will  clearly  diminish  its  effective  rotational  elasticity ;  and 
thus  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  specific  inductive  capacities  of 
material  dielectrics  should  bo  greater  than  the  inductive  capacity  of 
a  vacuum.  The  readiness  with  which  electrolytic  media  break  down 
under  electric  stress  may  be  connected  with  the  extremely  high  values 
of  their  inductive  capacities,  indicating  very  great  yielding  to  even 
a  small  electric  force. 

The  radiation  of  a  body  into  the  surrounding  medium  is  wholly 
electrical,  and  is  due  to  the  electric  vibrations  of  the  atomic  charges  ; 
some  of  these  types  of  vibration  may  correspond  to  the  single  atom 
by  itself,  while  others  will  be  considerably  affected  by  the  presence 
of  the  neighbouring  atoms  of  the  molecule.  The  most  striking  fact 
to  be  explained  is  the  total  independence  of  temperature  that  is 
exhibited  by  the  periodic  times  corresponding  to  the  various  spectral 
lines.  The  extreme  smallness  of  an  atom  implies  correspondingly 
intense  electrification,  and  therefore  independence  of  the  external 
field.  If  it  is  assumed  that  the  dimensions  and  configuration  of  the 
atom  are  determined  by  the  very  intense  actions  between  it  and  its 
partners  in  the  molecule,  and  are  not  sensibly  affected  by  the  com- 
paratively feeble  influence  of  the  velocity  of  translation  of  the  mole- 
cule through  the  medium,  this  fact  will  be  accounted  for ;  irregu- 
larities can  then  only  occur  during  an  encounter  with  another  mole- 
cule. 

In  the  hydrodynamics  of  ordinary  liquids,  when  the  energy  of  an 
isolated  vortex  ring  is  increased,  the  ring  expands  in  radius,  and 
therefore  moves  onward  more  slowly.  But  in  the  case  of  an  isolated 
charged  atom,  an  expansion  in  radius  diminishes  the  potential 
energy  of  the  electric  charge.  These  two  agencies  counteract  each 
other ;  if  the  latter  one  is  the  greater,  increase  in  energy  will  involve 
increase  in  velocity,  as  would  be  required  in  the  ordinary  form  of  the 
kinetic  theory  of  gases.  But  the  more  natural  supposition  is,  per- 
haps, to  consider  a  molecule  as  composed  of  atoms  paired  so  that  the 
velocity  of  translation  does  not  depend  intrinsically  on  the  amount 
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of  energy  associated  with  the  molecale,  but  is  determined  by  tbe  cir- 
cnmslances  of  the  encoanterB  with  other  moLecaloa.  The  distribation 
of  energy  between  thevariotiB  vibration-types  of  the  molecule,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  Maxwell  and  Boltzmann,  will  not  a&ect  its  con- 
fignration,  while  there  is  also  perfect  independence  between  iJie 
bydrodynamical  motion  of  the  medium  ^ne  to  the  molccnle  and  the 
radiation  produced  by  it. 

As  regards  the  rotational  elasticity  of  this  hydrodynamical  tether, 
on  which  we  have  made  all  radiatire  and  electrical  phenomena 
depend,  it  was  objected,  in  1862,  by  Sir  George  Stolcee*  to  Mac- 
Ctillagh's  tether,  that  a  m.edinm  of  that  kind  wonld  leave  nnbalanced 
the  tangential  Barface-tractions  on  an  element  of  volnme,  and  there- 
fore conld  not  be  in  internal  eqnilibriiim ;  and  this  objection  hiu 
nsoally  been  recognised,  and  has  practically  led  to  MacGallagh'i 
theory  of  light  being  pnt  aside,  at  any  rate  in  this  country.  Sow,  il 
has  been  already  mentioned  that  a  precisely  equivalent  objection  wil 
apply  to  the  elasticity  actually  produced  by  a  gyrostatic  distribatiot 
of  momentum  in  an  ordinary  solid  medium,  the  only  difference  ii 
the  circnmstaaces  being  that  in  the  latter  case  the  rotational  vAaA 
ticity  is  proportional  to  the  angalar  velocity  and  not  to  the  angnlai 
displacement  ;t  and  this  remark  suggests  that  there  must  be  aomi 
way  out  of  the  difficulty.  If  we  consider  the  laws  of  motion,  statei 
in  Xewton's  manner  with  reference  to  absolute  space  and  absoloti 
time,  as  fundamental  principles,  then  it  is  also  a  fundamentAl  prin- 
ciple that  the  energy  of  a  spiuuing  gyrostat  has  reference  to  absolnti 
space,  and  is  not  relative  to  the  material  system  which  contains  it 
Tbe  gyrostat  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  connexion  binding  thai 
Eystera  to  absolute  immovable  tipace  by  means  of  the  forcive  which  il 
opposes  to  rotation  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  element  of  maai 
in  a  gyi-ostatic  medium  remains  in  equilibrium  with  its  traiislationa 
kinetic  reactions,  although  the  tractions  of  the  surrouiidliig  parts  oi 
its  surface  are  unbalanced  and  result  in  a  couple.  If  this  mode  o: 
viewing  the  subject  is  regarded  as  incongruous,  then  we  must  discar< 
from  dynamics  the  notion  of  absolute  space,  and  we  must  set  out  ii 
quest  of  some  transcendental  explanation  of  the  directional  forcivei 
in  rotational  systems.  In  any  case  the  general  Lagrangiaa  dynomica 
procedure  applies  precisely  to  the  gyrostatic  medium  we  have  hen 
taken  as  an  illustration ;  nor,  probably,  would  its  application  U 
MacCallagh's  fether  be  questioned,    once  the    preliminary  objectioi 


*  [I  am  informed  b;  Sir  George  Stokes  tbat  in  the  aboT«  priticiim  lie  eon 
f«mplBt«l  only  media  of  which  the  plementa  are  eelt-contained,  and  deToid  o 
internal  motiomi.] 

t  For  ft  delniled  disouwiou  of  equilibrium  and  wave- propagation  in  SDrh  i 
medium,  tee  '  Proc.  Loud.  Math.  8oc.,'  1890. 
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This  question  may  also  bo  inBtructirel;  illnatrat«d  from  another 
«de,  by  the  consideration  of  an  actnal  medium  which  possesses 
precisely  the  rotational  elasticity  of  MacCnIlagh's  lether.  I  allude  to 
a  solid  medium  with  small  magnets  interspersed  through  it  in  any 
arbitrary  manner,  but  so  that  in  any  single  element  of  volnmo  there 
is  some  regularity  in  their  orientation.  If  this  medinm  when  un- 
strained is  in  equilibrium  in  a  magnetic  field,  then  when  an  element 
of  it  is  displaced  rotationally  it  will  be  acted  on  by  a  bodily  couple 
arising  from  this  external  field ;  and  therefore  the  sorface  tractions 
on  the  element  woald,  in  the  presence  of  this  couple,  be  unbalanced. 
Here  the  distnrbing  cause  is  a  magnetic  forcire  arising  either  from 
the  medinm  as  a  whole  or  from  some  external  system ;  it  has  to  be 
considered  as  of  a  statical  character,  that  is,  the  velocity  of  propaga- 
tion of  the  magnetic  action  is  supposed  to  be  indefinitely  great 
compared  with  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  any  disturbances  that 
are  ander  discnsaion  ;  the  magnetic  influence  of  the  whole  system  is 
supposed  to  be  instantaneously  brought  to  bear  on  the  element,  and 
not  merely  the  influence  of  the  surrounding  parts.  On  this  saving 
hypothesis,  the  magnetic  energy  is  here  also  correctly  localised,  for 
dynamical  purposes,  in  the  element  of  volume  of  the  medium,  and 
the  Lagrangian  method  has  perfect  application  to  the  mathematiual 
analysis  of  its  phenomena. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  the  sether  we  have  at  hand  a  vera  cavta 
precisely  of  this  kind.  The  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  gravitation 
has  hitherto  remained  perfectly  inscrutable.  Though  the  present 
order  of  ideas  forbids  us  to  consider  it  otherwise  than  as  propagated 
in  time,  yet  all  we  know  of  its  velocity  of  propagation  is  the  demon- 
stration by  Laplace  that  it  must,  at  the  very  least,  exceed  the  velocity 
of  propagation  of  light  in  the  same  kind  of  proportion  as  tbe  latter 
velocity  exceeds  that  of  ordinary  motions  of  matter.  It  is  not  un- 
philosophical  to  assume  that  an  explanation  of  gravitation  might 
carry  along  with  it  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  tangential 
tnctions  on  an  element  of  the  strained  »ther  are  unbalanced.  The 
dynamical  phenomena  of  mass  in  matter  would  appear  to  be  ana- 
lytically explicable  by  the  addition  of  a  rotational  part  to  tbe  kinetic 
energy  of  the  element  of  the  medium  ;  such  a  term  is  of  course  prac- 
tically nail  except  in  the  vortex  rings. 

In  all  that  has  been  hitherto  said  we  have  kept  cleai-  of  the  com- 
plication of  viscous  forces ;  but  in  order  to  extend  our  account  to 
the  phenomena  of  opacity  in  the  theory  of  radiation  and  of  electric 
corrento  in  ordinary  conductora,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  sach 
forces  and  make  what  we  can  of  them  on  general  principles.  It  is 
shown  that  tbe  introduction  of  the  dissipation  function  into  dynamics 
by  Lord  Rayleigh  enables  us  to  amend  the  statement  of  the  funda- 
mental dynamical  principle,  the  law  of  Least  Action,  so  as  to  include 
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in  it  the  very  extensive  claas  of  TJHCona  forces  whioh  are  proportiona 
to  absolute  or  relative  velocities  of  parts  of  the  systein.  This  cUs 
is  the  more  important  beoanse  it  is  the  only  one  that  will  allow  i 
simple  wave  to  be  propagated  through  a  mediam  with  period  inde 
pendent  of  its  amplitnde  ;  if  the  viacona  forces  that  act  in  light  pro 
pagation  were  not  of  this  kind,  then  on  passing  a  beam  of  homo 
geneons  light  through  a  metallic  film  it  should  emerge  as  a  mixtur 
of  lights  of  different  colours.  The  viscous  forces  being  thus  provei 
by  the  phenomena  of  radiation  to  be  derived  from  a  dissipation  funo 
tion,  it  is  nHtnral  to  extend  the  same  conclusion  to  the  elasti 
motions  of  slower  periods  than  radiations,  which  constitute  ordinar; 
electric  disturbances.  We  thus  arrive,  by  way  of  an  optical  path,  a 
Joule's  law  of  dissipation  of  electric  energy,  and  Ohm's  linear  law  o 
electric  condnction,  and  the  whole  theory  of  the  electrodynamics  o 
currents  flowing  in  ordinary  conductors  ;  though  the  presumption  i 
that  the  coefficients  which  apply  to  motions  of  long  period  are  no 
the  same  aa  those  which  apply  to  very  rapid  oscillations,  tb 
characters  of  the  matter-vibrations  that  are  comparable  in  the  tw 
cases  being  quite  difTerent.*  If  it  is  assumed  that  the  form  of  the  dis 
aipation  function  is  the  same  for  high  frequencies  as  for  low  ones 
we  obtain  the  ordinary  theory  of  metallic  reflexion,  which  differ 
from  the  theory  of  reflexion  at  a  transparent  medium  simply  b; 
taking  the  refractive  index  to  be  a  complex  qnantity,  as  was  doO' 
originally  by  Cauchy,  and  later  for  the  most  general  case  b; 
MacCullagb.  And,  in  fact,  we  could  not  make  a  more  general  snp 
position  than  this  for  the  caso  of  isotropic  media ;  while  for  crystal 
line  media  the  utmost  generality  would  arise  merely  from  asauminj 
the  principal  axes  of  the  dissipation  function  to  be  different  fron 
those  of  the  rotational  elasticity,  a  hypothesis  which  is  not  likely  t 
be  required. 

It  has  been  pointed  ont,  originally  by  Lord  Rayleigh,  that  to  fi 
this  theory  to  the  facts  of  metallic  inflexion  it  is  necessai'y  to  tak' 
the  real  part  of  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  metals  to  be  a  negatiyi 
qnantity,  which  can  hardly  be  allowed  on  other  grounds,  as  it  woul< 
imply  instability  of  the  medium.  We  might  indeed,  following  thi 
view  of  Willard  Gibba  and  others,  imagine  an  interaction  betweei 
the  light  wave  and  the  free  vibrations  of  the  atomic  electric  charges 
and  through  them  tho  chemical  vibrations  of  the  atoms,  owing  ti 
proximity  of  their  periods  ;  and  we  might  possibly  conceive  thi 
electric  medium  to  be,  so  to  speak,  held  together  by  this  kind  o 
snpport.     But  I  thiok  there  is  another  and  simpler  alternative  tha 

•  It  is  interi-stmg  to  notice  that,  iilread;  in  hii  memoir  of  1864,  UaiweU  i 
atruck  bj  the  identitj  of  the  ooelBoients  of  Ibe  free  sether  for  all  period*,  whiel 
'"  shows  how  perfect  ond  regular  the  eiastio  properties  of  the  medium  mu»t  be  whei 
not  encumbered  with  anj  matter  deueer  than  sir." 
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merits  examination ;  we  might  conceive  the  opacity  at  the  surface 
to  be  so  great  that  a  sensible  part  of  the  light  is  lost  before  it  has 
penetrated  more  than  a  very  small  fraction  of  a  wave-length.  In  the 
extreme  case  of  electric  waves  of  finite  length  reflected  from  metals, 
the  absorption  is  complete  in  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  wave- 
length, and  the  result  is  total  reflexion,  as  from  a  vacuum ;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  opacity  is  but  slight,  the  phenomena  ought  to 
agree  approximately  with  those  of  transparent  media.  It  seems 
worth  while  to  examine  the  consequences  of  assuming  that  the  optical 
phenomena  of  metallic  reflexion  are  nearer  the  first  of  these  limiting 
oases  than  the  second.  It  seems  worth  while  also  to  compare  the 
fsucta  for  some  medium  not  so  opaque  as  metals  with  the  formulao  of 
Gauchy  and  MacCuUagh ;  the  examples  of  tourmaline  crystal,  and 
some  of  the  aniline  dyes  which  exhibit  selective  absorption,  suggest 
themselves  as  affording  crucial  tests.* 

The  considerations  which  have  here  been  explained  amount  to  an 
attempt  to  extend  the  regions  of  contact  between  three  ultimate 
theories  which  have  all  been  already  widely  developed,  but  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  have  much  connexion  with  one  another.  These 
theories  are  Maxwell's  theory  of  electric  phenomena,  including 
Ampere's  theory  of  magnetism  and  involving  an  electric  theory  of 
light.  Lord  Kelvin's  vortex-atom  theory  of  matter,  and  the  purely 
dynamical  theories  of  light  and  radiation  that  have  been  proposed  by 
Green,  MacCullagh,  and  other  authors.  It  is  hoped  that  a  sufficient 
basis  of  conneTion  between  them  has  been  made  out,  to  justify  a  re- 
statement of  the  whole  theory  of  the  kind  here  attempted,  notwith- 
standing such  errors  or  misconceptions  on  points  of  detail  as  will 
unavoidably  be  involved  in  it. 

[While  writing  this  summary  it  had  escaped  my  memory  that  Lord 
Kelvin  has  proposed  a  gyrostatic  adynamic  medium  which  forms  an 
exact  representation  of  a  rotationally  elastic  medium  such  as  has 
been  here  described.t  If  the  spinning  bodies  are  imbedded  in  the 
asther  so  as  to  partake  fully  in  its  motion,  the  i*otational  forcive  due 
to  them  is  proportional  jointly  to  the  angular  momentum  of  a  gyro- 
stat and  the  angular  velocity  of  the  element  of  the  medium,  in  accord- 
ance with  what  is  stated  above.  But  if  we  consider  the  rotators  to 
be  free  gyrostats  of  the  Foacault  type,  mounted  on  gymbals  of  which 
the  outer  frame  is  carried  by  the  medium,  there  will  also  come  into  play 
a  steady  rotatory  forcive,  proportional  jointly  to  the  square  of  the  an- 

*  [An  altematiTe  Tiew,  in  manj  respects  preferable,  is  supplied  hj  the  assumption, 
with  Sir  George  Stokes,  of  the  existence  in  metals  of  an  ctdamautine  propertj,  such 
as  was  discovered  by  Airy  for  the  diamond.  Cf.  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes,  '  Froc.  Boy. 
Soc./  February,  1883.] 

t  Lord  KelTin  (Sir  W.  Thomson),  'Comptes  Bendus,'  Sept  16,  1889;  'Col- 
lected Papers,'  toI.  3, 1890,  p.  467. 
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gnlar  momentam  of  the  (j^yroBtat  and  to  the  absnlate  angnliir  dis 
placement  of  the  mediDm.  An  ideal  gfrostatic  cell  has  been  imaf^ea 
by  Lord  Kelvin  in  which  the  coeziatence  of  pairs  of  gTTostats  apia 
uing  oo  pai-Allel  axles  in  oppoaite  directions  cancels  the  first  of  thesi 
forcives,  thns  leaving  onlj  a  static  forcive  of  a  purely  elastic  rotii 
tional  type.  The  conception  of  an  rather  which  is  sketched  by  him  oi 
this  basis*  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  one  we  have  here  employed 
with  the  exception  that  the  elemental  angnlar  velocity  of  the  medinn: 
is  taken  to  represent  magnetic  force,  and  in  coneeqaence  the  median 
fails  to  give  an  account  of  electric  force  and  its  static  and  kinetit 
manifestation B.  A  gyrostatic  cell  of  this  kind  has  internal  freedom, 
and  therefore  free  vibration  periods  of  its  own;  it  is  necessary  t< 
imagine  that  these  periods  are  very  small  compared  with  the  periodi 
of  the  light  waves  transmitted  throngh  the  medinm,  in  order  to  avoid 
partial  absorption.  The  propagation  of  waves  in  this  lether,  having 
periods  of  the  same  order  as  the  periods  of  these  free  vibrations, 
would  of  coarse  be  a  phenomenon  of  an  altogether  different  Icind,  in- 
volving diSnsion  through  the  medium  of  energy  of  disturbed  motion 
of  the  gyrostats  within  the  cells. 

Lord  Kelvin  has  shown  that  a  Said  medinm,  in  tnrbnlettt  motion 
owing  to  vorticitj  distributed  throughout  it,  would  also  possess  rota- 
tional elasticity  provided  we  could  be  assured  of  its  permanence. 
Professor  Q.  F,  Fitzgerald  propoeea  to  realise  such  a  medium  by 
means  of  a  distribation  of  continuous  vortex  filaments,  interlacing  in 
all  directions ;  if  the  vorticities  of  the  filaments  in  an  element  of 
volnme  are  directed  indifferently  in  all  directions,  the  motional  part 
of  the  kinetic  forcive  on  the  element,  which  depends  on  the  first 
power  of  the  vorticity,  will  be  null,  while  the  positional  part  depend- 
ing on  the  square  of  the  vorticity  will  remain,  just  aa  in  the  gyrostatic 
medium  tibove  considered.  The  atoms  may  now  be  imajtined  to  con- 
sist of  vortei  rings  making  their  way  among  these  vortex  filaments, 
and  thns  ft  very  graphic  and  snggeslive  scheme  is  obtained;  the 
question  of  stability  is  however  hero  all -important.  No  ultimate 
theory  can  he  final ;  and  schemes  of  the  kiud  discussed  in  this  paper 
may  not  inaptly  he  compared  to  structural  formnlffl  in  modem 
chemistry;  they  bind  together  phenomena  that  would  otherwise 
have  to  be  taken  as  disconnected,  though  they  ure  themselves  pro- 
visional Bnd  may  in  time  be  replaced  by  more  perfect  representations. 

The  electric  interpretation  of  MacCnllagh's  optical  equations, 
whi<-li  forma  the  bnsis  of  this  paper,  wns  first  stated  so  far  as  I  know 
by  I'mfcflsor  G.  F.  FitzGerald,  '  Phil.  Trans.,'  1800.  I  have  recently 
Icanied,  from  a  reference  in  Mr.  Glazebi-ook'n  Address,  British 
Association,    1803,    that    an  eleetriu  development  of  Lord  Kelvin's 

•  Lord  Kclrin  (Sir  W.  Thomion),  ■  Collected  Papers,"  toI.  3,  1800,  pp.  43G — 
472. 
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rotational  eether  has  been  essayed  by  Mr.  Heaviside,  who  fonnd  it  to 
be  unworkable  as  regards  conduction-cnrrent,  and  not  sufficiently 
comprehensive  ('  Phil.  Trans.,'  1892,  §  16 ;  *  Electrical  Papers/  vol.  2, 
p.  543).  A  method  of  representing  the  phenomena  of  the  electric  field 
by  the  motion  of  tubes  of  electric  displacement  has  been  developed 
by  Professor  J.  J.  Thomson,  who  draws  attention  to  their  strong 
analogies  to  tubes  of  vortex  motion  (''Becent  Researches  .  .  .,"  1893, 
p.  52). 

Professor  Oliver  Lodge  has  kindly  looked  for  an  effect  of  a 
magnetic  field  on  the  velocity  of  light,  but  has  not  been  able  to  detect 
any,  though  the  means  he  employed  were  extremely  searching ;  the 
inference  would  follow,  on  this  theory,  that  the  motion  in  a  magnetic 
field  is  very  slow,  and  the  density  of  the  medium  correspondingly 
gre&t— December  18,  1893.] 


IV.  *•  On  Copper  Electrolysis  in  Vacuo.'*  By  William  Gannon, 
M.A.  Communicated  by  Professor  SOHUSTER,  F.R.S.  Re- 
ceived November  14,  1893. 

[Publieation  deferred.] 

V.  "Note  on  the  Action   of  Copper  Sulphate  and  Sulphuric 

Acid  on  Metallic  Copper,'*    By  ARTHUR  SOHUSTER,  F.R.S- 
Received  November  14,  1893. 

[Publication  deferred.] 


VI.  "  On  a  Chart  of  the  Symmetrical  Curves  of  the  Three-Bar 
Motion/'  By  W.  Brennand.  Communicated  by  C.  B. 
Clarke,  F.R.S.    Received  November  17,  1893. 
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Buitenzoi^  : — Jardin  Botaniqae.    Atmales.    Vol.  XI.     Partie  1 — 2 
8to.     Lade  1892 ;   Mededeelingen.     10.     870.     Batavia  1893 
The  Directoi 
Cracow  : — Acaddmie  dea  Soiencea.    Bulletin  International,    Octobet 
1893.     8to.     Craeovie.  The  Academy 

Edinburgh: — Edinburgh  Geological  Society.  Tranaactiona.  Vol 
VI.     Part  5.     8to.     Bdiahurglx  1893.  The  SocieQ 

Freiburg  i.B. : — Katurf orach ende  Gesellschaft.  Berichte.  Bd.  VIl 
Heft  1—2.    8to.    Freiburg  i.B.  1893.  The  Society 
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1893.  The  Societj 

London: — Anthropological  Inatitate.  Journal.  Vol.  XXIIl 
No.  2.     8vo.     London  1893.  The  Institnt* 

Aristotelian  Society   for  the  Systematic  Stndy  of  Philosophy 
Proceedings.     Vol.  II.     No.  2,  Part  2.     8vo.     Londcn  1893. 
The  Sooietj 
British  Astronomical  Association.     Jonmal.     Vol.  III.     So.  S 
8vo.     London  1893.  The  Association 

British  Husenm.  Catalogue  of  Printed  Books.  Needed  Truth- 
Netherlands,  Paris — Peaiy,  Penia — Periodical  Miscellany 
Folio.     London  1893.  The  Trusteef 

Institute  of  Brewing.  Transactions.  Vol.  VII.  No.  1.  8vo 
London  189.3.  The  Institute 

Linncan  Society.  Journal.  Zoology.  Vol.  XXIV.  No.  15(i 
8vo.  London  1893;  Pi-oceedinga.  November  1890 — Jnni 
1802.     8to.     London  1893.  The  Society 

Photographic  Society.  Journal  and  Transactions.  Vol.  XVIIl 
No.  3.     8vo.    London  1893.  The  Society 

Quekett  Microscopical  Club.  Journal.  Vol.  V.  No.  33.  8vo 
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Royal  United  Service  Institution.  Journal.  Vol.  XXXVII 
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Naples : — Society  di  Natnralisti.  Bollettino.  Vol.  VII.  Fasc. 
1—2.    8vo.     NapoH  IS9S.  The  Society. 

Nenchatel: — Soci6t£  des  Sciences  Natnrelles.  Bolletin.  Tomes 
XVII— XX.     8vo.    Neuchatel  1889-92.  The  Society. 

New  York : — American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Bulletin. 
Vol.  V.     Pp.  241—304.     8vo.     INew  York]  1893. 

The  Museum. 

Paris: — "Scole  Normale  Sup^rieure.  Annales.  Tome  X.  Nos. 
10—11.    4to.     Paris  1893.  The  School. 

Philadelphia: — American  Philosophical  Society.  Transactions. 
Vol.  XVII.  Part  3.  Vol.  XVIII.  Part  1.  4to.  Philadel- 
phia 1893 ;  Proceedings.  Vol.  XXXI.  No.  141.  8vo.  Phil- 
adelphia 1893.  The  Society. 

Rochester,  N.Y. : — Rochester  Academy  of  Science.  Proceedings. 
Vol.  II.     Pp.  113—200.     8vo.    Rochester  1893. 

The  Academy. 

Salem,  Mass. : — Essex  Institute.  Bulletin.  Vols.  XXIII — XXIV. 
XXV.  Nos.  1 — 3.  8vo.  Salem  1891-93  ;  Sermon  preached 
by  Rev.  E.  B.  Willson,  March  5,  1893.     8vo.     Salem. 

The  Institute. 

Stockholm: — Kongl.  Vetenskaps  Akademie.  Ofversigt.  Arg. L. 
No.  7.     8vo.     Stockholm  1893.  The  Academy. 

Sydney : — Australian  Museum.  Records.  Vol.  II.  No.  5.  8vo. 
Sydney  1893.  The  Trustees. 

Toronto  : — Canadian  Institute.  Transactions.  Vol.  III.  Part  2. 
No.  6.  8vo.  Toronto  1893;  Fifth  Annual  Report.  870. 
Toronto  1893.  The  Institute. 

Toulouse  : — Faculty  des  Sciences.  Annales.  Tome  VII.  Fasc.  3. 
4to.     Paris  1893.  The  Faculty. 

Vienna  : — Kais.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften.  Sitzungsberichte. 
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Wellington,  N.Z. : — Polynesian  Society.  Journal.  Vol.11  No.  3. 
8vo.     Wellington,  N.Z.  1893.  The  Society. 

Wiirzburg  : — Physikalisch-Medicinische  Gesellschaft.  Verhand- 
lungen.  Bd.  XXVII.  Nos.  1—4.  8vo.  Wurzhurg  1893; 
Sitzungs-Berichte.    Jahrg.  1893.    Nos.  1 — 6.    8vo.  WUrzhurg. 

The  Society. 
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Folio.     Bombay  1893.  The  Director 
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ObserTationa  and  Reports  {continue^. 

Genera  : — Obserratoire.  B^Bame  M^t^orolo^qne  de  r^nnee  1891, 
par  A.  Eammermann.    8to.     Qenlve  1893. 

The  Obaerratory. 
Kiel : — Minieterial-KoTnmiBaioii  sur  nnteranchnng  der  Dentschea 
Meere.  Ergebnirtee  der  BeobaohtnagBstationen  an  der  Doat- 
Bchen  Kiisten.  Jahifr.  1892.  Obloag.  Berlin  1^3  ;  Secbster 
Bericht  fur  die  Jabre  1887  bia  1891.  Jahrg.  XVII.  bia  XXI. 
Heft  3.     Folio.     Berlin  1893.  The  CommiBsion. 

Melboomo : — Obseryatory.  Record  of  Kesalts  of  Observations  of 
Meteorology  and  Terrestrial  Magnetism  made  from  Jnly — 
December,  1892.     8to.     M^oume  1893. 

The  Observatcoy. 
New    Sontb  Wales : — Depai'tinent  of  Mines.     Oeologioal   Map  of 
New  Sontb  Wales.     2  sbeets.     Sydney  1893. 

The  Department. 

Sydney : — ObBerratory.     Meteorological  ObservationB.     May  1893. 

8vo.  The  Observatoty. 

United  Kingdom: — Geological  Sarvey.    Memoirs:    The  Jnnuisio 

Rocks  of  Britain.    Vols.  I— II.    Stc.    London  1892. 

The  Survey. 

United  States : — Coast    and    Geodetic  Snrrey.      Bulletin.      Nos. 

26—27.    8vo.     Wa$hington  I89.S.  The  Surrey. 

WasbiTigton  : — Nuntical  Almanao   Office.      The   American  Ephe- 
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Wiather  Bnieau,  U.S.  Department  of  Agricnlture.     Report  of 

the  Oliio  Weather  and  Crop  Service.     September  1893.     8vo. 

Koncalk  1893.  The  Bureau. 
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Agi-icultural    Gazette    of   New  Soutli  Wales.     Vol.  IV.     Part  9. 
Sydney  1893.  Department  of  Apricnlture,  Sydney. 

Archives  des  Sciences  Biologiquea.     Tome  II.     No.  3.     Roy.  8to. 
St.  Fetersbo-urg    1893. 

Institnt  Imperial  de  Mcdccine  Kxperimentale, 
St.  Petersbui-g. 
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XXVIl.     Livr,  3.     8vo.     Uarlem  1893. 

Socii'te  Holhudaise  des  Sciences,  Harlem. 
Boletin  do  Minas  Indnstriii  y  Con  s  truce  ion  es.     Aiio  IX.     No.  9. 
IH  Folio.     Lima  1893.  Escnela  Especial  de  Ingenieros,  Lima. 
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Journals  (jcontinued), 

Horological  Joarnal.     Vol.  XXXVI.     No.   424.     8vo.     London 
1893.  British  Horological  Institute. 

Nature  Notes.    Vol.  IV.    No.  46.    8vo.    London  1893. 

Selbome  Society. 

8bomik  Materialov  dlya  Opisaniya  Mjestenostei  i  Piemen  Kav- 

kaza.     [Collection  of   Materials  for  the   Description  of  the 

Localities  and  Races  of  the  Caucasus — Russian.^     Vol.  XVII. 

8vo.     Tiflis  1893. 

Curateur  de  TArrondissement  Scolaire  du  Caucase. 
Stazioni  Sperimentali  Agrarie  Italiane.     Vol.  XXV-     Fasc.  1 — 2. 
8vo.     Modena  1893.  B.  Stazione  Agraria,  Modena. 

Year-Bodk  of  Pharmacy.     1893.     8vo.     London, 

British  Pharmaceutical  Conference. 


Anderson  (W.),  P.R.S.  The  Interdependence  of  Abstract  Science 
and  Engineering.     8vo.     London  1893.  The  Author. 

Bergbohm  (J.)  Entwuif  einer  neuen  Integralrechnung  auf  Grund 
der  Potenzial-,  Logarithmal-  und  Numeralrechnung.  Heft  2.  8vo. 
Leipzig  1893.  The  Author. 

Bonney  (T.  G.),  F.R.S.  The  Story  of  our  Planet.  8vo.  London 
1893.  The  Publishers. 

Coghlan  (T.  A.)  The  Wealth  and  Progress  of  New  South  Wales, 
1892.     Sixth  Issue.     8vo.     Sydney  1893. 

Agent- General  for  New  South  Wales. 

Mallet  (J.  W.),  F.R.S.  Jean-Servais  Stas,  and  the  Measurement  of 
the  Relative  Masses  of  the  Atoms  of  the  Chemical  Elements 
(Stas  Memorial  Lecture,  Chemical  Society).  8vo.  [London 
1893.]  The  Author. 

Nisbet  (J.)  On  the  Selection  of  Species  of  Trees  for  Woodland 
Crops.  8vo.  London  1893;  Soil  and  Situation  in  relation  to 
Forest  Growth.  8vo.  London  1893 ;  The  Climatic  and  National- 
Economic  Influence  of  Forests.  8vo.  London  1893.  [And  three 
other  Pamphlets.]  The  Author. 

Beid  (C.)  Desert  or  Steppe  Conditions  in  Britain:  a  Study  in 
Newer  Tertiary  Geology.     8vo.     London  1893.  The  Author. 

Spencer  (J.  W.)  The  Paleozoic  Group :  the  Geology  of  Ten  Counties 
of  North-western  Georgia  and  Resources.  8vo.  Atlanta^ 
Georgia  1893.  The  Author. 

Von  Dadelszen  (E.  J.)  The  New  Zealand  Official  Yeai--Book.  1893. 
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December  14,  1893. 

Sir  JOHN  EVANS,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Treaaurer  and  ViM-Preeident, 
followed  by  ProfMSor  J.  S.  BUEDON  SANDERSON  and  Sli 
G.  M.  HUMPHRT,  in  the  Cliair. 

A  List  of  the  Presents  received  waa  laid  on  the  table,  and  thanki 
ordered  for  them. 

The  Right  Hon.  Jamee  Bryce,  a  Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Moal 
Honourable  Privy  Council,  whose  certificate  had  been  saspended,  ae 
required  by  the  Statutes,  vras  balloted  for  and  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Society. 

The  following  Papers  were  read  :~ 

I.  "  On   the   Conetitution   and    Mode   of   Fonuation   of  Food 
Vacuoles  in  Infusoria,  aa  illuetrated  by  the  History  of  the 
Processes  of  Digestion  in  Carchenum  polypinwn''   By  Marion 
Greenwood,  Girton  College,   Cambridge.      Communicated 
by  J.  N.  Lanqley,  F.R.S.     Received  October  28,  18^3. 
(Abstract.) 
Since  the   time   that   Ehrenberg  first  formulated   hi^  celebrated 
"  polygastric  "  theorj-,  there  have  been  few  writers  on  the  Infusoria 
who  have  not  confirmed  his  observations  while  combating  the  inter- 
pretation of  them  given  by  him.     For  it  waa  shown  long  ago  that  the 
"  Jlagenzellen  "  of  Ehrenberg  are  spherical  food  masses,  and  these, 
circulating  with  varjing  rapidity  in  the  "  endoplaam,"  are  ao  striking 
optically  in  most  Infusoria  that  the  literature  of  thia  group  abounds 
in  descriptions  of  or  references  to  them.     There  is,  however,  a  lack  of 
any  details  which  would  throw  light  on  the  precise  mode  of  origin  ol 
these  ingcsta,  and  yet  tliia  point  has  interest,  for,  while  relatively 
large  food  masses  are  swallowed  by  certain  of  the  ciliate  Infusoria, 
very  many  forms  are  adapted  only  for  the  inception  of  minute  solid 
particles,  which  seem   far  removed  from  the  relatively  large  masses 
BO  noticeable  within  the  animals. 

An  extreme  case  of  this  disparity  between  the  size  of  ingested 
particles  and  the  size  of  food  masses  circulating  within  the  body  is 
found  in  almost  any  member  of  the  Vorticellidte ;  the  form  I  have 
chosen  for  esamination  is  Carchesiwm  polypinum,  which  grows  in 
pedicellate  clusters,  each  polype  being  mounted  on  a  highly  retractile 
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staJk,  and  being  made  np  of  relatively  transparent  cell  substance. 
This  animal  shows  such  marked  voracitj  upon  occasion  that  I  have 
counted  100  food  masses  within  its  substance  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is 
only  minute  particles  which  are  acceptable  when  offered  for  ingestion. 
The  shaping  of  the  one  form  of  matter  from  the  other,  then,  promises 
to  be  a  process  of  no  small  interest,  and  actual  observation  has  made 
me  think  that  it  is  more  than  merely  interesting,  that  it  may  be  re- 
garded rather  as  the  striking  illustration  of  a  process  often  marked  in 
other  Protozoa,  hut  fundamental  in  nature. 

1  have  fed  Garcheslum  with  nutritious  and  innutritions  particles, 
with  milk,  with  bacteria,  with  such  floccnlent  precipitates  as  are 
thrown  down  by  the  interaction  of  ditch  water  and  alizarin  sulphate 
or  congo-red,  and  with  pigment  grains — carmine,  Indian  ink,  or 
ultramarine  bine.  All  these  are  ingested  readily,  but  the  particles 
which  perhaps  serve  best  to  illustrate  the  striking  events  of  diges- 
tion are  the  finely-divided  granules  of  proteid  which  form  a  precipi- 
tate  when  diluted  white  of  egg  is  coagulated  by  heat.  When  the 
white  of  fresh  eggs  is  treated  thus,  the  heat  precipitate  is  generally 
abundant ;  a  very  scanty  coagulnm  may  form,  however,  when  the  eggs 
from  which  the  diluted  flnid  is  prepared  are  stale.  It  is  known  that 
any  marked  alkalinity  hinders  effective  coagulation  of  albumen  and 
that  albumoses  and  peptones  do  appear  in  stale  white  of  egg;  I 
think  it  fair,  then,  to  suppose  that  Carchesium  ingesting  the  abundant 
coagnlation  precipitate  is  ingesting  minute  irregular  fragments  oF 
nutritious  matter  suspended  in  a  dilute  solution  of  salts,  and  that  in 
administering  the  merely  opalescent  fluid  a  less  obvious  but  possibly 
important  substance  is  supplied — soluble  food.  A.11  ingested  particles, 
whatever  their  nature,  pass  from  the  exterior  by  a  slightly  sinuous 
ciliated  pharyngeal  tube  which  leads  inwards  from  the  wide  mouth, 
and,  spacious  itself  at  first,  narrows,  to  end  internally  in  a  small 
dilated  sac,  the  oesophagus.*  An  anal  ridge  runs  at  right  angles  to 
the  long  axis  of  the  polype  at  the  junction  of  the  outer  and  middle 
thirds  of  the  pharynx,  and  from  this  ridge  all  effete  matters  are 
ejected,  but  food  particles  are  gathered  by  the  oral  and  pharyngeal 
cilia  into  the  oesophageal  sac,  and,  mixed  in  varying  proportions  with 
the  fluid  medium  in  which  the  animal  is  living,  start  from  its  most 
internal  point  on  their  intracellular  career  as  a  vacuole  of  ingestion. 

Each  vacuole  of  ingestion  thus  discharged  by  some  obscure  im- 
pulse performs  a  movement  of  progression  ;  it  passes  with  a  steady 
gliding  motion  towards  the  basal  attachment  of  the  polype,  coming 
to  rest  at  some  point  along  the  concavity  of  the  band-like  nucleus. 
A  period  of  quiescence  follows  and  persists  in  healthy  specimens  for 
some  seconds,  and  at  its  end  the  vacuolar  contents,  which  up  to  this 

•  I  hare  adopted  the  terminology  of  B.  Qreef  (*  Archiv  fur  Naturgesch.,'  Wieg: 
maun,  toL  87, 1871). 
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point  have  been  apparently  in  the  condition  in  which  they  left  the 
CBSophagns,  are  reaitanged  in  a  very  remarkable  fashion.  The  tolid 
particlet,  it  may  be  ofproteid,  of  pigment,  or  bacteria,  are  gaikered  to  s 
cliuter,  toiih  a  rapid  centripetal  movement ;  thate  nhich  are  more  peri- 
pheral leave  the  boundariei  of  the  vactiale,  and  a  componUe  lolid  mats  Uea 
m  eleair  fluid  tttrroundingt.  The  oatline  of  constituents  so  strikingly 
individnal  as  are  bacteria  or  the  fat  globules  of  milk  may  still  ba 
made  ont  in  the  cohering  olnster,bnt  Brownian  moTemcnt  is  ended,  m 
are  the  "  proper"  movements  of  any  small  organisms  which  may  be 
present,  and  further  change  is  not  in  the  direction  of  freedom,  bnt  makes 
the  Tinion  closer ;  it  tends  to  perfect  the  homogeneity  of  the  composite 
solid.  To  this  rearrangement  of  matter  I  apply  the  term  "  aggrega- 
tion,"* for  the  obvions  feature  of  the  act  is  the  olnstering  of  particles 
of  matter  which  were  scattered  before.  It  is  most  clearly  demonstrable 
in  vaoDoles  which  contain  bnt  few  minute  particles  fnspended  in  » 
relatively  large  amount  of  water ;  it  is  masked  when  the  solid  matter 
preponderates  or  is  less  finely  divided.  No  distinct  relation  can  be 
traced,  however,  between  the  chemical  character  of  the  ingested 
matter  and  energy  of  aggregatiou,  far  nutritions  and  innutritions 
particles  are  moved  with  equal  vigour  and  show  equally  little  ten- 
dency to  immediate  subsequent  separation.  I  might  enumerate  no 
inconsiderable  number  of  variations  of  this  process,  some  dependent 
on  peculiarities  at  the  iugesta  dealt  with  (the  presence  of  organic 
matter  in  solution,  the  rare  enclosure  of  filamentous  bacteria),  some 
related  rather  to  changes  in  the  condition  of  Carckesium  (abnormtilly 
eager  iogestion  or  exceptionally  lethargic  action),  but  through  all  the 
modifications  I  have  observed  the  salient  chanicteristic  of  aggregation 
of  solids  and  synchronous  separation  of  fluid  may  be  traced,  and  ia 
face  of  each,  the  question  arises,  "  What  force  effects  this  inoveineiU  and 
imnrei  this  redistribution  of  matter  ?  " 

In  answer  to  this  question,  three  hypotheses  may  be  considered  : — 
1.  It  may  be  supposed  that  as  particulate  proteid  matter  if  pressed 
together  with  some  force  tends  to  form  masses  which  cohere  after 
the  pressure  is  removed,  so  in  the  vacuole  of  ingestion  the  approxi- 
mately symmetrical  discharge  of  small  jets  of  fluid  from  the  sur- 
rounding protoplasm  carries  solid  particles  cent  ripe  tally,  and  that, 
after  displacement  of  the  water  between  them,  they  cohere.  It  is 
noticeable,  however,  that  grains  of  Indian  ink  may  bo  united  firmly 
in  aggregation  and  discharged  as  a  solid  mass,  that  relatively  large 
granules  (such  as  the  fat  drop^^  of  milk)  are  inseparable  after  the  first 
marked  centripetal  shifting,!  *ud  that  nothing  is  more  striking  than 

*  I  use  this  term  with  some  rpluctanco  in  face  of  the  loci  that  it  va»  applied  bj 
Darwin  iiianj  jears  ago  ('  Inscctironiua  Plants')  to  an  cntireij  different  process  in 
the  c«llii  of  the  tentacles  of  Drotera. 

t  It  Kill  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  said  aboie  that  only  when  tbs«e 
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the  firm  unbroken  edge  of  a  composite  solid  whicli  abuts  on  the  fluid 
of  the  vacuole  in  which  it  was  formed.  On  these  and  other  grounds 
this  hypothesis  appears  to  me  inadequate,  and  I  would  lay  but  little 
stress  upon  it. 

2.  Again,  it  may  be  believed  that,  as  in  plasmolysed  vegetable 
cells,  the  primordial  utricle  shrinks  centripetally,  gathering  up  in  its 
retreat  all  granules  which  lie  within  or  throughout  its  substance,  so 
here  a  highly  elastic  pellicle^  living^  or  the  product  of  secretion,  is  set  free 
from  the  waJls  of  the  vacuole  and  contracts  .rapidly,  gathering  within 
its  lessening  circumference  all  the  solid  particles  which  were  sus- 
pended freely  before.  The  unbroken  line,  which  from  the  moment  of 
aggregation  marks  o£E  the  clustered  particles  from  the  fluid  in  which 
they  lie,  does  indeed  suggest  the  presence  of  an  enclosing  film,  but 
other  experimental  facts  are  clearly  out  of  harmony  with  an  hypothesis 
which  postulates  its  existence.  Thus  tha  final  cohesion  of  aggregated 
particles  is  at  least  as  perfect  in  the  centre  of  the  composite  mass  as 
round  its  circumference ;  when  by  certain  changes  which  may  follow 
4iggregation  any  particles  are  set  free  slowly,  it  is  from  the  outside  of 
the  food  mass  only,  and  ejection  from  the  body  never  means  disinte- 
gration of  the  contents  of  an  excretory  vacuole,  but  is  rather  the 
freeing  of  a  resistent  solid.  Further,  there  is,  rarely,  a  want  of  syn- 
chronism in  the  aggregation  of  the  particles  in  a  vacuole ;  Brownian 
movement  may  persist  for  a  time  towards  the  end  of  the  vacuole,  when 
the  majority  of  the  granules  present  are  quiescent ;  in  other  rare  cases 
the  aggregated  mass  clings  to  the  cell  substance  from  which  it  is  (for 
the  most  part)  sepai'ated  by  fluid,  by  slender  threads  of  almost  in- 
visible, possibly  mucilaginous,  substance,  these  threads  breaking 
presently  and  being  dragged  into  the  central  solid ;  and  it  is  usual  to 
find  that  actual  measurement  of  a  food  mass  demonstrates  the  per- 
sistence of  secondary  shrinking  after  aggregation  is  over.  I  am 
inclined  then  to  think  that  a  third  hypothesis  meets  the  case  more 
fully  than  either  of  those  just  mentioned,  and  to  suggest — 

3.  That  the  solid  particles  which  undergo  change  of  position  in  aggre- 
jgation  are  dragged  together  by  the  comparative^  rapid  retraction  cf  some 
substance  contained  in  the  vacuole ;  this  substance  is  probably  viscous. 

Such  an  hypothesis  does  not,  however,  offer  any  description  of  the 
mechanism  of  retraction,  and  the  nature  of  this  mechanism  is  certainly 
obscure.  But  I  may  point  out  that  there  are  some  undoubted  re- 
semblances between  this  rearrangement  of  substance  and  the  phe- 
nomena which  are  grouped  together  as  **  clotting  actions."  In  all 
perfected  clots  we  have  to  recognise  the  interaction  of  two  bodies  or 
it  may  be  the  reconstitution  of  one  body  removed  from  the  seat  of 
most  vigorous  metabolic  change — the  cell,  and  a  separation  of  solid 

relatively  large  particles  are  present  scantily  in  a  vacuole  do  they  move  markedly  in 
4iff^re^ation. 
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mattor  and  snbseqnest  shrinking,  both  Tarring  in  charftcter  and 
extent,  are  common  aocompanimenti  of  the  tnndunental  chemioal 
reaction  of  clotting. 

In  Carchesium,  then,  it  may  be  that  we  meet  with  a  modification  of 
the  proceaa,  that  there  is  an  intrayacaolar  discharge  of  matter  which 
clots,  shrinking  rapidly,  and  not  with  the  filow  change  of  casein  or 
fibrin,  and  that  it,  entangling  any  solid  particles  which  are  present, 
brings  about  the  spasm  of  aggregation.  The  sabstanco  is,  indeed,  not 
demonstt^ble  nsnally  by  staining  or  other  form  of  micro- chemistry, 
bat  delicate  indicators  of  the  presence  of  acid  introduced  into  a 
digestive  vacnole  indicate  that  the  vacaolar  fluid  begins  to  have  an 
acid  reaction  abont  the  time  when  aggregalion  is  perfected.  It  is 
conceivable,  then,  that  an  access  of  acid  flnid  at  this  point  may  help  the 
effective  retraction  of  the  clot,  or  even  its  first  formation. 

When  by  the  process  of  a^rq^ation  spherical  ingesta  have  been 
welded  together  in  the  sabetance  of  Carehetiwm  from  digestible  or 
indigestible  particles,  they  jonmey  through  the  "  endoplasm  "  in  a 
fairly  constant  fashion,  but  for  a  variable  time.  Occasionally  they 
lue  stored  for  hours  after  loss  of  the  fluid  of  those  vacuoles  in  which 
aggregation  occurred  ;  at  times  the  digestion  of  nutritions  matter 
follows  the  preliminary  clustering  with  no  marked  pause.  All 
nutritive  ingeata  present  are  not  of  necessity  digested  synchronously ; 
indeed,  there  is  sometimes  apparent  caprice  in  solution,  but  certain 
features  of  the  process  arc  inTariabJe  whenever  its  onset  occurs. 

Thus,  as  in  Amteba,  solution  is  effected  in  a  fluid  medium.  The 
stored  up  food  masses  of  Carcliesiiim,  when  thoy  have  lost  their 
fluid  surroandings,  have  reached  the  extreme  point  of  density  and 
shrinkage ;  solution  implies  swellinp,  transparency,  anil  re-formalion  of 
a  vacuole  if  it  has  not  pereisted.  Digestion  may  take  place  at  any 
point  throughout  a.  relatively  large  part  of  the  central  substance  of 
Carckesium,  bus  complete  solution  is  extremely  rare,  and  innutritions 
remains  travel  with  varying  rapidity  towards  the  anal  ridge  from 
which  tbey  arc  discharged.  Thus  they  pass  into  the  pharynx,  to  he 
swept  to  the  exterior  eventually  by  ciliary  currents.  It  may  be  said 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  intracellular  sojourn  of  ingesta 
tends  to  vary  directly  with  their  digestibility ;  thus  clostei-s  of  aggre- 
gated particles  in  which  such  bodies  as  carmine  or  Indian  ink  pre- 
ponderate or  stand  alone  have  a  relatively  short  time  of  enclosui'e ; 
the  flaid  of  the  vacuoles  in  which  they  are  formed  often  disappears 
quickly,  and  there  is  but  rarely  (in  the  case  of  unmixed  innutritions 
matter)  that  re-formation  of  fluid  which  is  so  nearly  concerned  in  the 
solution  of  trnc  food  stuffs. 

I  have  spoken  hitherto  with  some  vagueness  of  the  duration  o£ 
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successive  events  in  the  digestive  process  in  Garchesium^  and,  indeed, 
the  variability  of  many  of  tbem  is  marked.  Changing  conditions  of 
the  animal,  on  the  one  hand  (and  some  of  these  changes  cannot  easily 
be  controlled  by  the  experimenter),  and  alteration  in  surroundings 
which  may  be  bound  up  with  temperature,  aeration,  illumination,  or 
food,  on  the  other,  tend  to  bring  out  the  elasticity  of  some  of  the 
periods  which  I  have  distinguished.  But  this  elasticity  has  limits,, 
nor  does  it  characterise  equally  all  the  phases  in  the  digestive  cycle. 
We  find  that  the  total  time  of  enclosure  of  innutritions  matter  may 
be  as  short  as  30  minutes,  that  nutritious  substances  have  a  mini->> 
mum  (recorded)  sojourn  of  1  hour  to  1^  hour,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  time  of  enclosure  may  be  prolonged  to  30  houi*s. 
This  great  variation  is  found  on  examination  to  belong  to  that  period 
in  the  history  of  ingesta  in  which  they  are  stored,  inert  and  destitute 
of  fluid  surroundings.  The  interval  which  separates  successive  acts 
of  ingestion  in  any  one  series  varies  from  30  sec.  to  65  sec,  and  is 
commonly  40  sec. ;  the  duration  of  the  movement  of  progression  varies 
inversely  (roughly  speaking)  with  the  duration  of  the  phase  of 
quiescence.  Thus,  progression  may  occupy  5^  sec.  or  14f  sec.,  but  is 
often  lOf  sec. ;  quiescence,  with  a  usual  duration  of  9  sec,  may  be 
shortened  to  5  sec,  or  lengthened  to  25|-  sec.  Aggregation  is,  as  a  rule, 
instantaneous  in  vigorons  animals,  but  -|  sec.  or  even  \  sec.  have 
passed  between  the  onset  and  completion  of  the  movement.  The  act 
of  solution  is  more  variable ;  I  have  seen  very  far  reaching  digestive 
change  in  50  min.,  but  that  variation  should  be  more  striking  than 
constancy  is  hardly  surprising  in  face  of  the  unlike  nature  of  possibly 
digestible  matter.  Lastly,  as  I  have  said,  the  stage  of  storage  may  be 
omitted ;  in  this  case  digestion  succeeds  aggregation  at  once,  the 
fluid  of  the  digestive  vacuole  increasing  in  amount  and  (presumably) 
changing  in  composition ;  on  the  other  hand,  ingesta  may  be  stored 
for  22  hours  before  they  are  attacked  by  the  true  digestive  secretion. 

I  have  said  above  there  seem  to  me  to  be  grounds  for  regarding 
the  aggregation  of  ingested  particles  in  this  complete  and  vigorous 
manner  as  a  fundamental  process  in  Protozoan  digestion.  Striking 
as  the  phenomenon  is  in  Carchesium,  the  actual  displacement  of 
matter  which  it  involves  is,  of  course,  small,  and  effective  demonstra^ 
tion  is  possible  chiefly  because  of  the  great  transparency  of  the  acting 
cell  substance,  and  because  the  food  is  naturally,  or  may  be  kept 
artificially,  in  a  state  of  minute  division.  Even  in  Carchesium,  how- 
ever, the  marked  retractility  of  the  hyaline  stalk  of  each  polype  often 
hinders  observation;  and,  when  it  is  remembered  that  so  many 
Protozoa  are  vigorously  motile,  or  relatively  opaque,  or  deal  (as  do 
the  Rhizopods)  with  comparatively  massive  food,  it  is  hardly  wonder- 
ful that  a   secretion  of   matter  which  is   (by   virtue  of   its   own 
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charftctora)  practically  inviBible,  has  occurred  wi&ont  exciting 
especial  oomment.  B.  Greef,  in  the  paper  to  which  I  have  referred, 
gives  what  I  take  to  be  a  very  brief  description  of  the  process  ot 
^aggre^tion  in  Epittylii  Jlavieant,  and,  looking  back  at  observatiooa 
toade  on  the  digestive  processes  in  Amasba  some  time  ago,  I  feel  that 
many  which  were  pnzEling  then  are  in  harmony  with  the  experi- 
mental resolts  recorded  above.  Among  these  £  may  instance  the 
very  sadden  quiescence  after  enclosare  of  such  small  organisma  as 
monads,  the  firm  union  of  onlike  ingesta  which  were  by  chance 
'enclosed  together  and  so  came  to  be  in  a  common  vacnole,  and  the 
■cohesion  after  ingestion  of  particles  of  carmine  or  Indian  ink. 

And  if  farther  work  should  replace  these  scattered  points  of  like- 
ness by  fuller,  harmonioos  observations,  then  I  think  that  the  process 
of  E^gregation,  owing  the  interest  which  it  possesses,  not  to  the 
obvious  movement  of  pai-ticles,  bnt  to  the  more  hidden  mechanism 
which  carries  out  tbe  movement,  may  be  allowed  to  have  some  such 
functional  value  as  that  indicatod  in  Garchaiiitm  by  the  constancy  of 
its  duration  and  the  constancy  of  its  occnrrence,  whatever  the  chemi- 
cal  nature  of  the  foreign  particles  involved.  It  may  perhaps  rank 
as  an  expression  of  what  has  been  lacking  among  the  Protozoa — what 
is  clear  enough  among  Ctslenterata,  with  their  well-defined,  uni- 
cellular glands — as  an  expression  of  obicure  hittological  change  bound 
up  toitk  the  digettion  of  food,  or  more  nearly  with  it*  preparation  for 
■diijeition. 


II.  "  The  Action  of  Light  on  Bacteria.  III."  By  II.  Marshall 
Ward,  U.Sc,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Royal  ludian 
Engineeiing  College,  Coopei-a  Hill.   Ret^eivcd  December  14, 

i8ya. 

(Abstract.) 

Several  observers,  notably  Arloing,  Janowsky,  Geisler,  and 
Chemelowsky,  have  tried  to  determine  which  rays  of  the  specti-um 
are  chiefly  concerned  in  tiie  destrnction  of  bacteria,  bnt  all  attempts 
hitherto  have  been  made  by  placing  Be[)arate  tnbes  of  broth,  gelatine, 
or  potato  cultures  in  the  various  regions  of  the  spectrum,  and  judg- 
ing of  the  relative  rales  of  growth  by  the  periods  in  which  turbidity 
is  apparent,  or  by  theHizes  of  the  respective  growths  on  solid  cultures, 
and  their  conclusions  vary  considerably. 

The  author  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  photographic  records  by 
throwing  the  spectrum  on  an  agar  film  evenly  charged  with  the 
spores  or  bacilli  to  be  investigated,  and  then  observing  the  behaviour 
of  the  illuminated  regions  after  incubation. 

Various  species  have  been   employed,  Baeillvt   anthracis,  B.  tulf 
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aUi,  a  violet  bacillns  from  the  Tbatnee,  and  several  other  Thames 
liaciili  being  the  chief. 

In  all  oases  so  far  examined,  both  the  solar  and  electric  spectra 
«haw  that  no  action  whatever  is  perceptible  in  the  infra-red,  red, 
orsjige,  or  yellow  region,  while  all  are  injored  or  destroyed  in  the 
bine  and  violet  regions. 

The  exact  point  when  the  action  begins  and  ends  is  not  the  same 
in  all  the  experimenta,  though  very  nearly  bo,  bntit  mnst  be  reserved 
for  the  detailed  memoir  to  discnaa  the  variooB  caaee. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  action  begins  at  the  bine  end  of  the  green, 
rises  to  a  maximnm  as  we  pass  to  the  violet  end  of  the  blue,  and 
-^iiminlshes  as  we  proceed  in  the  violet  to  the  ultrsfviolet  regions 
<%■  !)■ 


Wm  1  — Pl&te  of  anthmx  spores  eipossd  for  five  hours  to  the  solar  epeotmm  in 
August  uid  incubated  tor  [ortj.e  ght  boars  Ibe  ipeotrum  shoiM  on 
the  plate  through  a  ilot  of  the  width  shown  bj  the  cleared  portion  tutd 
whose  lenf^h  is  denoted  \>j  the  base  line  above  the  letters  The  lettera 
mark  the  principal  regions  of  the  spectrum  the  verticBJ  lines  the  1  mits 
of  these  regions  (not  Fraunhofer  ■  Une«)  Thus  thoae  rad  at  ons  we  c«U 
infra  red  red  (R)  onuige  and  jellow  affected  the  spores  do  more  than 
total  darkness,  and  oolomei,  therefore,  gemunated  out  in  those  regions  aa 
readilj  as  over  the  main  area  of  the  plate.  The  same  is  partlj  true  of  the 
green  (G)  and  the  Tiolet  and  ultra-violet  region*  to  the  right  of  V.  The 
maximum  effect  is  in  the  blue  and  blue-TioUt  (BV),  wliere  nearlj  every 
«pore  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  area  appears  cleared  of  colonies. 
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— PIbIo  limiUr  to  Sg.  1,  but  expoied  to  Ihe  electric  spectrum  (obtained  bj 
incanB  of  quarti  apparatiu)  for  tirehe  boun,  nod  incubated  four  dsjs. 
Tbe  lover  elot  wa>  covered  with  quarti  odIj,  the  upper  witb  a  thin  plnlf- 
of  glaes.  Tbe  baio-lme  in  each  cose  givei  length  of  exposed  slut.  In  both 
cabce  the  uporci  were  uninjured  in  the  infrn-red,  red  (R),oraiige-jeUow  (Y), 
or  green  (CI).  The  maximum  effect  wa«  in  the  blue-violet,  and  it  ia  intereBt- 
ing  to  sec  hov  the  bactericidal  action  extended  far  into  the  ultra-violet 
(17  V)  In  the  case  of  the  loirer  slot,  where  the  light  passed  through  quartz 
onlf.  The  two  little  pTotuberancea  over  UV  were  dua  to  two  little  over- 
flows of  burnt  Canada  balsam  at  the  edge  of  the  slot,  cutting  off  light. 


Some  especially  intereBting'  resolts  ^ere  obtaiaed  with  tho  clec- 
ti-ic  spectrum.*     In  the  first  place,  the  results  with   glass  prisms, 

*  Tlie  author  records  bis  tbanlis  to  his  colleagues,  Professor  Stocker  and 
Sir.  Shields,  and  to  Dra.  Woodhcad  and  Oartwrigbt  Wood,  (or  onabliug  him  to  tiy 
H  few  preliminary  exposures  to  the  electric  lantern  last  winter  and  spring  i  thcso 
jicldcd  uo  results,  however,  and  it  was  not  until  be  was  so  fortunate  as  to  secuiw 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  Professor  Oliver  Lodge  that  it  was  ]ios»ible  to  accomplish 
tlio  jihotogniphing  of  the  electric  spectra  in  bsctcris.  To  ProfeHSor  Lodge  and 
Mr.  "E.  Kubinson  the  author  takes  this  opportunity  of  expressing  his  special  thank* 
for  the  continuous  pains  tlic;  have  taken  to  have  Lis  plates  pioperi;  exposed.    Th» 
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lenses,  &c,^  were  so  feeble  that  it  was  necessary  to  employ  quartz 
thronghoat. 

Secondly,  the  bactericidal  effect  is  found  to  extend  far  into  the 
nltra-yiolet.  The  intervention  of  a  thin  piece  of  glass  results  in  the 
cutting  off  of  a  large  proportion  of  effective  rays  (fig.  2). 

Thirdly,  the  most  destructive  rays — end  of  blue  and  beginning  of 
violet — are  to  some  extent  effective  even  after  reflection  from  the 
inner  faces  of  the  quartz  plate  covering  the  film  and  the  glass  on 
which  it  is  supported,  and  so  a  peculiar  bellying  out  of  the  image 
of  the  illuminated  slot  is  observable  during  the  early  stages  of  incuba- 
tion— the  figure  being  thus  made  to  show  its  own  curve  of  intensity 
as  it  were. 

The  plates  employed  are  ordinary  agar  cultures  in  shallow  glass 
dishes,  covered  with  a  glass  plate  in  which  one  or  more  slots — about 
3  ins.  long  by  -j^  in.  wide — are  pierced.  Over  the  slots  a  quartz  plate 
is  secured,  and  all  covered  with  black  paper  and  foil,  except  the  slots. 
The  exposures  are  made  on  ice. 

The  author  is  also  using  plates  divided  in  two  halves,  so  that  two 
similar  films  containing  bacteria  of  different  species  can  be  exposed 
simultaneously  to  the  same  spectrum. 

These  results  suggest  evidently  that  the  naked  arc  light  may  prove 
to  be  a  very  efficient  disinfecting  agent  in  hospital  wards,  railway 
carriages,  or  anywhere  where  the  rays  can  be  projected  directly  on  to 
the  organism.  The  author  has  elsewhere  shown  the  evidence  on 
which  it  is  concluded  that  the  action  is  direct  and  on  the  cell  con- 
tents ;  but  even  if  the  action  took  place  at  the  surface  of  the  cells, 
the  above  conclusion  would  still  be  true  in  practice. 

It  is  extremely  desirable  that  experiments  should  be  made  on  the 
action  of  light  on  living  cells  of  animals — e.g.^  Infusoria,  ova,  <&c  — 
since  results  would  probably  be  obtained  of  importance  as  regards  snn- 
bum,  sun-baths,  and  other  matters.* 

exposures  to  the  solar  spectra  were  made  by  the  author  himself,  and  he  is  indebted 
to  Professors  McLeod  and  Stocker  for  the  use  of  apparatus  and  for  yaluablo  adyice. 
*  Raum,  in  '  Zeitschr.  f .  Hygiene/  1889,  has  coU^st^  some  literature  bearing  on 
this  subject. 


Prof.  D.  Ferrier  and  Dr.  W.  A.  Tiimer.       [Dec.  14, 


III.  "  A  Record  of  Experiments  illustrntiTe  of  the  Symptomato- 
logy and  Degenerations  following  Lesiona  of  the  Cere- 
bellum and  its  Peduncles  and  related  Structures  in 
Monkeys."  By  David  FerbieR,  M.D.,  F.R.S..  Professor  of 
Neuropathology,  and  W.  Aldren  Turner,  M.D.,  Demon- 
strator of  Neuropathology,  King's  College,  London.  Re- 
ceived November  30,  1893. 

(From  the  Keiuopttthologinl  Labontorj,  Eing"!  College,  London.) 
(Abstract.) 

This  paper  is  the  detailed  record  of  the  aymptomg,  tempomry  and 
permanent,  followiog  total  and  partial  extirpation  of  the  cerebellam, 
and  section  of  its  pednnclee,  and  the  degenerationB  bo  indaced  ;  and 
includea  the  effects  of  destmction  of  the  tabercleB  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  mednlla  oblongata,  and  the  degenerations  resnltini; 
therefrom,  togetberiritb  some  observations  on  the  central  relations  of 
the  5tb  cranial  nerve.  The  paper  is  illnstrated  by  photographs  taken 
direct  hota  the  mtcroRcopical  sections.  Special  reference  is  made  to 
the  similar  researches  of  Laciani  and  Marchi. 

The  most  noteworthy  featares  of  complete  extirpation  of  the 
cerebeltnm  were  the  extraordinary  dietnrbances  of  station  and  loco- 
motion, and  the  long- con  tinned  and  apparently  pemistent  Ttngteadiness 
of  the  trank  and  limba  on  muscular  effort.  There  were  noted,  also, 
from  the  fii-Bt,  absence  of  tonic  flexion  or  contracture  of  the  limbs; 
retention  of  g^eat  and,  apparently,  unimpaired  mnscnlar  strength,  as 
evidenced  by  the  firmness  of  the  grasp  of  the  bands  and  feet,  and  the 
agility  in  elimbinfj;  and  the  presence,  with  ultimate  exaggeration,  of 
the  knee-jerks.  There  vias  no  impairment  of  the  general  or  apecial 
senei  bility,  or  disturbance  of  the  organic  functions. 

The  symptoms  observed  after  extirpation  of  a  lateral  lobe,  after  the 
first  tumultuous  disturbance  of  equilibi-ium  had  passed  off,  were 
similnr  to  those  observed  after  complete  extirpation,  with  the  impor- 
tant difference  tliat  tbey  were  confined  to  the  limbs  on  the  side  of 
lesion.  Except  in  one  case,  where  it  was  only  present  to  a  slight 
extent,  there  was  no  impulsive  tendency  to  rotation. 

Extirpation  of  the  middle  lobe,  including  antero- posterior  division, 
produced,  in  general,  the  same  symptoms  as  were  observed  in  connex- 
ion with  removal  of  the  whole  organ  and  of  the  lateral  lobe,  but  they 
did  not  affect  one  aide  more  than  the  other,  and  were  more  pronounced 
in  the  head  and  trnnk  than  in  the  limbs. 

The  symptoms  following  section  of  the  cerebellar  peduncles  were 
similar  to  those  occnrriug  after  removal  of  the  lateral  lobe,  the  chief 
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difference  being  tbe  greater  tendency  to  roll  roand  the  longitadinal 
axis  towards  tbe  side  of  lesion,  wbicbever  peduncle  was  cut. 

Destiniction  of  tbe  clavate  andcnneate  nuclei  caused  temporary  dis- 
turbances of  attitude  and  gait,  but  tbere  was  no  affection  of  cutaneous 
sensibility. 

Tbe  degenerations  following  removal  of  tbe  lateral  lobe  of  tbe 
cerebellum,  or  section  of  tbe  superior  peduncle,  sbowed  tbat  tbis. 
structure  contains  an  efferent  tract  to  tbe  opposite  red  nucleus 
and  optic  tbalamus,  and  an  afferent  tract,  wbicb  appears  to  be 
tbe  cerebellar  termination  of  tbe  an tero- lateral  ascending  tract  of' 
Gowers. 

Lateral  lobe  extirpation,  or  section  of  tbe  middle  peduncle,  was 
followed  by  diminution  of  tbe  transverse  fibres  of  tbe  pons  Varolii  on 
tbe  side  of  tbe  lesion,  and  atropby  of  tbe  cells  of  tbe  nucleus  pontis. 
on  tbe  opposite  side. 

Lateral  lobe  extirpation,  or  section  of  tbe  inferior  peduncle,, 
demonstrated  tbe  existence  of  an  efferent  tract  to  tbe  opposite  inferior 
olivary  body,  and  of  an  afferent  tract  to  tbe  cortex,  cbiefly  of  tbe  lateral 
lobe. 

Extirpation  of  tbe  middle  lobe  occasioned  no  degeneration  in  tbe- 
superior,  middle,  or  inferior  cerebellar  peduncles,  but  was  followed 
by  degeneration  and  sclerosis  of  tbe  tract  wbicb  passes  from  tbe 
vermiform  process  to  Deiters'  nucleus — tbe  **  direct  sensory  cerebellar 
tract "  of  Edinger. 

We  were  unable  to  confirm  Marcbi's  statements  as  to  tbe  existence- 
of  a  direct  efferent  cerebellar  tract  in  tbe  spinal  cord,  or  of  degenera- 
tion in  tbe  anterior  nerve  roots,  mesial  fillet,  or  posterior  longitudinal 
bundles,  after  cerebellar  extirpation. 

In  two  cases  of  lateral  lobe  extirpation,  bowever,  we  obtained  de-~ 
generation  in  tbe  anterior  and  lateral  columns  of  tbe  spinal  coi*d 
respectively,  in  tbe  position  indicated  by  Marcbi.  In  tbe  case,  bow-, 
ever,  in  wbicb  tbere  was  a  marginal  degeneration  in  tbe  anterior 
column,  tbe  nucleus  of  Deitei*s,  on  tbe  same  side,  was  implicated ; 
wbile,  in  tbat  in  wbicb  degeneration  in  tbe  lateral  column  was. 
present,  tbere  wivs  a  lesion  of  tbe  tegment  of  tbe  pons,  involving  tbe 
nucleus  of  tbe  lateral  fillet.  Tbe  same  degeneration  was  induced  by 
lesions  specially  made  in  tbe  lateral  fillet. 

Destruction  of  tbe  clavate  and  cuneate  nuclei  was  followed  by  de- 
generation, on  tbe  one  band,  tbrougb  tbe  restiform  body  into  tbe- 
cerebellum ;  and,  on  tbe  otber  band,  tbrougb  tbe  internal  and  middle 
arcuate  fibres  to  tbe  opposite  interolivary  layer  and  mesial  fillet. 
Tbis  latter  structure  was  traced  to  tbe  anterior  quadrigeminal  bodies 
and  optic  tbalamus. 

Owing  to  lesion  in  some  of  tbe  experiments  of  tbe  roots  of  tbe  5tb 
cranial  nerve,  we  were  led  to  make  special  investigations  on  its  cen-. 
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tral  connexions.  Degeneration  and  sclerosis  of  the  so-called ''  ascend- 
ing root  *'  was  traced  as  far  as  the  2nd  cervical  nerve,  after  section  of 
the  sensory  division ;  and  atrophy  of  the  so-called  "  descending  root " 
was  observed  after  section  of  the  motor  division. 

We  were  unable  to  confirm  the  existence  of  a  direct  cerebellar  root 
to  this  nerve. 


IV.  "  On  the  Relations  of  the  Nucleus  to  Spore-formation  in 
certain  Liver-worts."  By  J.  Bretland  Farmer,  M.A., 
Royal  College  of  Science,  London.  Communicated  by 
Professor  ViNES,  F.R.S.    Received  November  9,  1893. 

It  is  well  known  that,  as  a  general  rule,  daring  the  formation  of 
spore  tetrads  from  their  mother  cells,  the  nncleos  of  the  latter  com- 
monly undergoes  two  successive  bipartitions.  Each  of  the  resulting 
four  nuclei  ultimately  becomes  a  centre  for  the  aggregation  of  a 
portion  of  the  original  protoplasm,  whilst  division  of  the  whole  im- 
mediately follows  by  means  of  cell  walls. 

Though  the  above  method  is  the  one  most  commonly  followed 
during  the  process  of  spore  development,  so  far  as  the  essential 
features  are  concerned,  it  is  by  no  means  the  invariable  one.  Prob- 
ably, however,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  typical,  and  the  deviations 
about  to  be  described  should  be  interpreted  as  modifications  of  it. 

Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  Hofmeister's  drawings,  or  who  has 
ever  seen  spore  production  actually  going  on  in  the  Hepaticas,  must 
have  noticed  that,  in  many  species,  the  mother  cell  of  the  tetrad 
becomes  four-lobed  previously  to  its  breaking  up  into  its  four  spores. 
This  lobed  appearance  is  seen  whilst  the  original  nucleus  is  still 
resting,  and  is  due  to  a  bulging  out  of  the  cell  wall  in  four  directions, 
accompanied  by  an  ingrowth  of  cellulose  into  the  lumen  of  the  cell, 
and  towards  the  nucleus. 

If  the  process  be  followed  in  Aneura  multijida,  the  intruding  walls 
are  seen  to  closely  approach  the  nucleus  while  this  body  is  still  in  the 
resting  state.  The  latter  body  then  divides  very  rapidly,  forming 
first  ten,  then  twenty,  chromosomes,  which  are  arrayed  along  a  very 
short  spindle  at  the  centre  of  the  cell.  Then  another  spindle  aj)pears 
in  a  plane  inclined  to  that  of  the  first,  and  the  number  of  the  chromo- 
somes is  apparently  about  forty,  though,  by  reason  of  their  small 
size  and  the  difEerence  in  their  planes,  it  is  diflicult  to  be  quite  certain 
as  to  their  number.  The  nucleus  here  then  goes  through  the  ordinary 
form  of  karyokinesis,  but  in  a  somewhat  compressed  form.  The  four 
groups  of  ten  chromosomes  then  move  ofF  along  the  achromatic 
spindles  to  their  respective  lobes,  and  the  further  ingrowth  of  the 
cell  walls  to  the  centre,  where  they  meet,  cuts  off  the  several  proto- 
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plasmic  portions  of  the  four  spores.  The  achromatic  spindle  is  fairly 
well  marked,  and  runs  up  sharply  to  a  point  in  each  lohe,  and  a 
structure  can  often  be  seen  at  the  end  which  possibly  represents  the 
presence  of  a  centrosome. 

In  Aneura  pinguis  the  case  is  somewhat  different.  The  lobing  of 
the  spore  mother  cell  is  much  more  apparent  than  in  A.  multifida^ 
and  just  before  division  occurs,  a  portion  of  the  dense  protoplasm 
which  surrounds  the  nucleus  (and  which  should  probably  be  regarded 
as  an  archoplasm)  protrudes  as  an  achromatic  spindle  simultaneously 
into  each  of  the  four  cell  lobes.  This  takes  place  while  the  nucleus 
is  still  resting,  and  thus  a  quadripolar  spindle  is  formed.  The  nucleus 
then  becomes  also  lobed,  in  such  a  way  that  it  assumes  a  tetrahedral 
shape,  with  an  angle  in  contact  with  each  achromatic  sheaf.  I  have 
not,  through  scarcity  of  material,  as  yet  been  able  to  observe  the 
behaviour  of  the  chromosomes  in  this  species,  but  there  is  hardly 
room  for  doubt  that  a  simultaneous  separation  of  the  bodies  into  four 
gproups  takes  place.  This  conclusion  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
peculiar  behaviour  of  the  archoplasmic  spindle  edready  described.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  application  of  such  stains  as  gentian- 
violet  and  orange,  or  hsematoxyHn  and  orange,  gives  such  clear  results 
that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  character  of  the  process. 

The  most  conclusive  results,  as  well  as  the  most  remarkable,  were 
obtained  in  the  case  of  a  tropical  Liver- wort,  Steetzia  decipiensy  which  I 
collected  when  in  Ceylon  two  years  ago.  The  division  of  the  nucleus 
takes  place  at  an  extremely  late  period  in  the  development  of  the 
spores.  The  intruding  walls  grow  into  the  cavity  of  the  mother  cell 
to  such  an  extent  as  almost  to  touch  the  nucleus  itself,  whilst  the 
sculpturing  so  characteristic  of  the  mature  spore  is  quite  obvious, 
even  before  the  nucleus  exhibits  any  sign  of  approaching  division. 
I  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  a  large  number  of  preparations  in 
which  all  the  steps  are  clearly  shown,  and  have  further  succeeded  in 
getting  the  important  stages  photographed.  The  nucleus  is  invested 
by  a  dense  mass  of  protoplasm  (archoplasm),  and  this,  as  in  Aneura 
pinguis,  forms  a  quadripolar  achromatic  spindle  whilst  the  nucleus 
is  still  in  the  resting  condition.  The  ends  of  the  spindle  severally 
reach  oat  to  a  point  beyond  the  centre  of  each  lobe.  I  have  termed 
the  spindle  achromatic,  following  the  common  usage,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  stains  deeply  with  hsBmatoxylin,  safranin,  or  gentian- violet — a 
point  of  some  interest.  The  chromatic  portion  of  the  nucleus  now 
forms  a  large  mass  in  the  centre,  and  becomes  fou/t'lohed,  the  lobes 
being  united  centrally  till  qxute  late. 

Then  they  become  separate,  and  each  breaks  into  two  chromo- 
somes of  a  rod-like  shape,  which  are  at  first  aggregated  somewhat 
irregularly  in  the  centre,  from  which  the  achromatic  spindles  diverge. 
Speedily,  however,  they  arrange  themselves  in  pairs,  and  each  pair 
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farniithea  the  chromatio  element  to  the  daughter  nacletiB.  The  cell 
walls  rapidlj'  meet  in  the  centre,  and  their  anion  is  effected  before 
the  recouBtmctioD  of  the  daughter  nuclei.  The  spindle  mass  con- 
tractB  np  to  the  middle  of  each  of  the  f  onr  cells,  and  inrests  the  yoang 
□nctens  in  the  same  manner  as  was  the  case  with  the  original  body. 
-  Often  dnring  this  part  of  the  process  there  appeared  to  be  two 
nuclei  in  each  spore  cell,  bnt  I  r^ard  this  as  probably  due  to  an 
nneqnal  contraction  of  the  archoplasmic  mass.  In  many  vf  the 
daughter  nuclei  the  two  chromosomes  could  be  detected  for  some 
little  time,  bat  they  frequently  become  more  namcrons,  and  they 
finally  lose  their  distinctDess  and  are  impossible  to  trace,  though  I 
leave,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  question  of  their  real  permanence 
an  open  one. 

[Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  seen  a  quadripolar  spindle, 
also  in  Aneara  mvltifida.  It  is  not  so  well  marked  as  in  A.  pinguit, 
and  seems  only  to  occur  immediately  before  division.  Its  extremely 
short  duration  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  although  I  possess  several 
hundred  preparations,  all  fixed  at  nearly  the  same  stage,  ia  only  two 
of  them  is  there  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
spindle  before  the  individualising  of  the  chromosomes  takes  place. — 
November  21,  1893.] 


V,  "Suf^ar  jiH  a  Food  in  the  Production  of  Mueeu)iir  Work." 
By  Vauohan  Harley,  M.D.,  Teacher  of  Chemical  Patho- 
Icigy,      lliiiversity     College,     London,     Grocer     ReBe;irch 
Scholar.    Commnniciitcd  by  (iEORGE  Harlev,  M.D.,  V.li.H. 
Received  November  22,  Wd'.y 
It  nmy  be  said  to  have  been  universally  believed  that   proteids 
were  the  essential  producers  of  muscular  work  until  the  cipei'imcnts 
of  Voit"  and  Pettenkofert  showed  that,  within  certain  limits,  mus- 
cular work  can  be  produced   by  carbohydrates.     Tbey  did  this   by 
showing  the  relative  amounts  of  nitrogen  eliminated  during  muscular 
activity  and  repose.    Subsequently,  Ghauvcau  and  Kaufmann^  showed, 
by  comparing  the  quantity  of  sugar  that  disappeared  from  the  blood 
trnversing  a  muscle  while  contracting  and  at  rest,  that  four  times 
moro  sugar  was    used  up  during  the  period  of  muBcular   activity. 
Having  failed  to  find  any  further  recorded  facts  regarding  sugar  as  a 
muscle  food,  I  thought  it  desirable,  in  connexion  with  the  investiga- 

■  Toil, '  Uebpr  d.  Einfluss  d.  MuBkelbcwpgiing  nuf  (1.  StoffweohiL'l.'     Miinclicn, 
1860. 

t  PetlonkoCtT  and  Voit.  ibirf.,  vol.  2,  p.  451',  ISfiO, 

t  Chauccau  ^nd  Ksutmann,  '  Compt.  RenduB,'  vol.  109,  ISSO ;  vol.  104,  1887. 
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tion  I  Iiave  for  some  time  been  engaged  npon,  as  regards  the  role 
played  by  sngar  in  the  animal  organism,  to  try  and  ascertain,  by 
direct  experiment,  if  sngar  yrhen  taken  as  food  is  actually  a  supporter 
of  mnscular  energy — a  point  of  great  valne  to  be  decided  at  the 
present  moment,  when  sngar  is  so  cheap  that  its  use  need  no  longer 
be  restricted  to  that  of  a  mere  palatable  condiment,  bat  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  profitably  added  to  the  daily  diet  of  the  working  man  as 
a  muscular  power-producing  element. 

With  the  object  of,  if  possible,  settling  this  point,  1  availed  myself 
of  the  opportunity  I  had  of  making  a  series  of  experiments  upon 
myself  with  Professor  Mosso's  ergograph,  while  working  in  the 
autumn  of  1892  in  the  Physiological  Laboratory  at  Turin.* 

The  amount  of  muscular  energy  developed  by  sugar  was  calculated 
by  the  quantity  of  work  that  could  be  done  by  the  muscles  of  the 
middle  finger  of  each  hand,  in .  a  given  time,  before  fatigue  set  in. 
And  1  think  that  the  results  obtained  by  experimenting  with  the 
fingers  may  not  unreasonably  be  regarded  as  a  reliable  indication  of 
the  effects  of  sugar  on  the  other  muscles  of  the  body. 

Throughout  the  whole  time  of  the  experiments,  except  when  it  is 
specially  mentioned  to  the  contrary,  not  only  was  the  mode  of  life, 
as  regards  the  amount  of  sleep,  &c.,  kept  uniform  and  the  same  kind 
of  food  taken,  but,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  same  quantities,  along 
with  varying  amounts  of  sugar  taken. 

Each  separate  experiment  with  the  ergograph  was  repeated  every 
two  hours,  a  voluntary  muscular  contraction  being  made  every  two 
seconds.  Being  right-handed,  a  4-kilo.  weight  was  used  for  the  right 
finger  and  a  3- kilo,  one  for  the  weaker  left. 

The  total  height  to  which  the  weight  was  raised,  being  multiplied 
by  the  weight,  expressed  in  kilogrammetres  the  amount  of  work  ac- 
complished. 

The  amount  of  work  done  was  calculated  by  two  methods :  firstly, 
the  total  amount  of  work  accomplished  up  till  fatigue  set  in ;  secondly, 
the  amount  of  work  accomplished  by  each  thirty  voluntary  muscular 
contractions..  The  diurnal  variations  in  the  amount  of  work  performed, 
as  pointed  out  by  Lombard,t  and  confirmed  in  my  own  experiments, 
rendered  it  necessary  to  compare  the  results  at  precisely  the  same 
hours  on  different  days,  in  order  to  avoid  error  in  drawing  conclusions 
of  the  value  of  sugar,  as  the  muscular  working  capacity  varies  at 
different  times  of  the  day. 

The  first  step  was  to  ascertain  the  value  of  sugar  when  taken  alone 

*  I  here  beg  to  express  my  warmest  thanks  to  Professor  Mosso  for  kindly  placing 
his  apparatus  at  my  disposal,  and  I  may  at  the  same  time  mention  that  his  brother 
Professor  Ugolino  Mosso  and  Loigi  Paoletti  afterwards  corroborated  the  results  I 
obtained  ('  Beport  of  the  Boman  Academy/  16th  October,  1893). 

t  Warren  Lombard,  '  Journal  of  Physiol.,*  vol.  13,  p.  1,  1892. 
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in  the  production  of  mascalar  work.  During  a  twenty-four  hours* 
fast — on  one  day  water  alone  was  drunk,  on  another  day  500  g^ms  of 
sugar  was  taken  in  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 

Table  showing  the  Increase  in  the  Muscular  Power  of  30  Voluntary 
Conti-actions  produced  by  600  granis  (17^  ounces)  of  Sugar. — 200 
grams  (7  ounces)  being  taken  at  8.30 ;  100  (3^  ounces)  at  11  A.X.,  at 
2  P.M.,  and  5  p.m. 


Time  of  day. 

Fasting. 

Fasting  +  sugar. 

Hand. 

Weight 

raised, 

kilos. 

Kilogram- 
metres  by  30 
contractions. 

Kilogram- 
metres  by  30 
contractions. 

Gkiin  in  work 

from  sugar 

in  kilogram- 

mettea. 

9.30  A.M. 
11.30    „ 
1.30  P.M. 
3.30    „ 
6.30    „ 

Left 

>» 
f> 
»> 
»> 

3 

3*872 
3-278 
3-613 
3-736 
8  186 

4-452 
4-812 
4-524 
3-798 
8-878 

+  1-080 
+  1-539 
+  1-011 
+  0-063 
+  0-687 

Total   

)> 

»f 

17-079 

21  -459 

+  4-380 
«  26  -646  p.  c. 

11.20  A.M. 

1.45  P.M. 
3.40     „ 
5.45     „ 

Bight 
t> 

>> 

4 

3  112 

2-892 
3-240 
2-300 

3-552 
3-200 
8-860 
4-704 

+  0-440 
+  0-308 
+  0-620 
+  2-404 

1     Total    .... 

• . 

•  • 

11  544         ' 

15  -316 

+  3  -772 
=  32  -675  p.  c. 

The  above  table  shows  that  sugar  when  taken  alone  increases  the 
amount  of  muscular  work  done,  as  shown  by  thirty  voluntary  con- 
tractions. The  left  middle  finger  accomplished,  during  five  periods, 
21*459  kilos,  of  work,  as  against  17' 079  kilos,  on  the  fasting  day,  show- 
ing an  increase  in  the  muscle-working  power,  on  sugar,  of  25*646  per 
cent.  The  right  hand,  during  the  four  periods  when  sugar  was  taken, 
performed  15*316  kilos,  of  work,  as  against  11*544  kilos,  while  fasting, 
thus  showing  the  still  higher  gain  in  muscular  power,  on  sugar,  of 
32*675  per  cent. 

The  effect  of  sugar  in  retarding  the  approach  of  fatigue  was  next 
estimated. 
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Table  showing  the  Power  600  grams  (17^  ounces)  of  Sugar  lias  of 
retarding  Fatigue,  as  well  as  the  total  Increase  in  Muscular  Power 
it  produces. — 200  grams  (7  ounces)  being  taken  at  8.30  a.m.,  and 
100  grams  (3^  ounces)  at  11  a.m.  and  at  2  and  5  p.m. 


Fasting. 

Fasting  +  sugar 

• 

Time  of 
day. 

Time  during 

weight  lifted, 

Boconds. 

Total  work, 
kilogram- 
metres. 

Time  during 

weight  lifted, 

seconds. 

Total  work, 
kilogram- 
metres. 

Gain  in 
work,  kilo- 
gram- 
metres. 

9.30  A.M. 
11.30    „ 
1.30  P.M. 
3.30    „ 
5.30    „ 

Left  mid 

78 
76 
84 
66 
70 

die  finger  raisi 

3-408 
3-816 
4-614 
4-245 
3-342 

ng  a  weight  of  3  kilos. 

94                5*949 
106                9  -627 

92                5  -979 
118                 6  -381 
118                 6  -375 

+   2-541 
+   5-811 
+   1-365 
+   2-136 
+   3-033 

Total. . . 

374 

19  -425 

628 

34  -311 

+  14-886 
=  76  p.  c. 

11.20  A.M. 

1.46  P.M. 
3.40    „ 
5.45    ,, 

Bight  mi( 

88 
78 
72 
62 

idle  finger  rais 

4-028 
3-380 
3-648 
2-420 

ing  a  weight  o\ 

100 
114 
132 
138 

I  4  kilos. 

4  080 
4-376 
6-680 
6-564 

+  0-052 
+   0-996 
+   3-032 
+   4-144 

Total... 

300 

13  -476 

484 

21-700 

+   8-224 
=  61  p.  e. 

It  is  here  seen  that  the  500  grams  (17-^  ounces)  of  sugar  retarded 
the  onset  of  fatigue  by  more  than  150  seconds  in  both  cases.  The 
left  middle  finger  being  capable  of  working  528  seconds,  as  against 
374  seconds ;  while  the  right  worked  4^84  seconds,  as  against  300 
seconds. 

The  total  work  performed  by  the  left  middle  finger  was  34*311  kilos, 
as  against  19*425  kilos.,  giving  a  total  gain  of  76  per  cent. ;  the 
right,  21*700  kilos,  as  against  13*476  kilos.,  yielding  a  total  gain  of 
61  per  cent,  from  the  sugar. 

When  the  result  obtained  from  each  successive  working  of  the  ergo- 
graph  is  compared,  the  total  muscle-working  power  is  apparently  far 
more  increased  than  that  obtained  from  merely  thirty  contractions. 
This,  in  all  probability,  is  due  to  the  carbohydrates  formed  during 
fasting,  from  the  proteids  of  the  tissues,  being  sufficient  for  the  per- 
formance of  a  small  amount  of  work,  though  the  supply  is  insufficient 
for  prolonged  work.     When,  however,  sugar  is  taken,  it  supplies  the 
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mnsdes  with  a  sufficiency  of  working  material,  and  the  advantage, 
consequently,  is  most  markedly  seen  in  the  total  amoant  of  work  per- 
formed. 

Having  fonnd  that  sugar  when  taken  by  itself  is  undoubtedly  a 
muscular  food,  it  was  next  necessary  to  ascertain  its  valae  when  it  is 
taken  along  with  and  in  addition  to  an  ordinary  diet. 

First,  in  order  to  see  the  effects  of  sugar  added  to  a  frugal  meal, 
200  grams  (7  ounces)  of  sugar  were  taken  at  9  a.m.,  after  a  breakfast, 
at  8  A.M.,  of  a  cup  of  coffee,  with  milk,  and  two  rusks. 


Table  showing  Grain  in  Muscular  Work  obtained  by  adding  200  grams 

(7  ounces)  of  Sugar  to  a  Frugal  Breakfast. 


On  coffee,  milk,  and  rusks. 


Time  of 
day. 


Time  during 

weight  lifted, 

seconds. 


9.30  A.M. 
11.30 


»> 


Total. . . 


9.40  A.M. 
11.40     „ 


Total. . . 


Total  work, 
kilogram- 
metres. 


On  coffee,  milk,  and  rusks  +  sugar. 


Time  during 

weight  lifted, 

seconds. 


Total  work, 
kilogram- 
metres. 


Left  middle  finger  raising  a  weight  of  3  kilos. 


112 
122 


234 


5-711 
6-477 


12  -188 


110 
124 


234 


5-733 
7-206 


12  -939 


Right  middle  finger  raising  a  weight  of  4  kilos. 


100 
122 


222 


6-312 
7-556 


13  -868 


112 
180 


292 


7-108 
12  -176 


19  -284 


Gain  in 
work,  kilo- 
gram- 
metres. 


-I-  0  -022 
-I-0-729 


+  0-751 
6 -162  p.  0. 


+  0-796 
+  4-620 


+  5  -416 
39  -06  p.  c. 


Here  it  is  seen  that  200  gi^ms  (7  ounces)  of  sugar  increased  the 
amoant  of  work  performed,  both  by  the  left  and  right  hand.  The 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  work  done  being  most  marked  in  the  case 
of  the  right  finger,  for  it  was  3906  per  cent.,  whereas  the  left  was 
only  6' 16  per  cent.  It  is  farther  seen  that,  although  the  taking  of 
the  sugar  caused  an  immediate  increase  in  the  work  done,  the  in- 
crease was  far  more  marked  two  and  a  half  hours  later;  that  is  to 
say,  when  its  assimilation  had  taken  place. 

Having  thus  ascertained  that  sugar  increases  the  power  of  doing 
muscular  work  when  added  to  a  small  meal,  1  will  now  give  an 
example  of  wliat  it  does  when  added  to  a  full  one ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
luncheon  consisting   of   beefsteak  with  vegetables,  an  omelet,   and 
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bread,  along  with  a  quarter  bottle  of  red  Italian  table  wine,  and  after 
it  a  small  cup  of  black  coffee. 

In  tbis  case  250  grams  (8^  ounces)  of  sugar  were  taken  along  with 
the  meal  at  12.30. 


Table  showing  Gain  in  Muscular  Work  caused  by  the  addition  of 

250  grams  of  Sugar  to  a  Full  Meal. 


Time  of 
day. 


Luncheon. 


Time  during 

weight  lifted, 

seconds. 


2  P.M. 

4 
6 


»» 


» 


Total. 


2.15  P.M. 

4.15 

6.15 


>> 


5» 


Total . . . 


Total  work, 
kilogram- 
metres. 


Luncheon  +  sugar. 


Time  during   Total  work, 
weight  lifted,  j   kilogram- 
seconds,      i     metres. 


Left  middle  finger  lifting  a  weight  of  3  kilos. 


140 
130 
112 


7-902 
7-533 
6-796 


382 


22*230 


140 
160 
142 


432 


9-168 
8-311 
8-241 


25-920 


Bight  middle  finger  lifting  a  weight  of  4  kilos. 


170 
163 
130 


463 


11-888 

11-188 

8-516 


172 
220 
142 


31  -592 


534 


11  -216 

13-648 

9-392 


34  -256 


Gain  in  work, 

kilogram- 

metres. 


+  1-266 
+  0-978 
+  1-446 


+  8-690 
16 -599  p.  c. 


-0-672 
+  2-460 
+  0  -876 


+  2-664 
8  -433  p.  c. 


In  this  table  it  is  seen  that  when  2f50  grams  (8^  ounces)  of  sugar 
are  added  to  a  full  meal  the  power  of  doing  muse  alar  work  is  in- 
creased. 

In  this  instance  it  was  the  left  hand  that  showed  the  gi-eatest  in- 
crease in  working  power,  for  it  gave  on  the  sugar  day  16*599  per 
cent.,  while  the  right  only  yielded  8*433  per  cent,  more  work.  As 
usual,  on  both  of  the  above  days  exactly  the  same  quantities  of  food 
were  taken,  so  that  the  only  difference  in  them  was  the  taking  of 
260  grams  of  sugar  on  the  one  and  not  on  the  other  day.  From  this 
one  is  forced  to  conclude  that  sugar  when  added  even  to  a  copious 
meal  has  a  most  important  power  in  increasing  the  human  capabilities 
of  doing  muscular  work. 

I  now  g^ve  the  result  of  the  amount  of  work  done  on  250  grams  of 
sugar  in  two  periods  of  eight  hours  each,  where  in  one  case  the  sugar 
was  taken  in  divided  portions  at  three  different  times — 100  grams 
(8^  ounces)  at  8  a.m.,  and  100  grams  again  at  12  a.m.,  and  50  grams 
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(If  onnces)  at  3.50  p.m. — the  food  partaken  of,  in  all  other  respects, 
being  on  each  day  exactly  the  same. 


Table  showing  total  Gain  in  an  eight-honr  Day's  Muscnlar  Work 
prodneed  by  taking  250  grams  (8f  ounces)  of  Sugar  in  addition 
to  an  Ordinary  Diet. 


Ordinary  diet. 


Time  of 
day. 


Time  durine 

weight  lifted, 

seconds. 


9.30  A.M. 
11.80    „ 
1.30  P.M. 
3.30 
5.30 


» 


)> 


Total... 


9.40  A.M. 
11.40     „ 
1.40  P.M. 
3.40 
5.40 


Total  work, 
kilogram- 
metres. 


Ordinary  diet  +  sugar. 


Time  during 

weight  lifted, 

seconds. 


Total  work, 
kilogram- 
metres. 


Gain  in  work, 

kilogpram- 

metres. 


Left  middle  finger  raising  a  weight  of  3  kilos. 


108 
102 
112 
138 
84 


544 


5-691 
6-219 
7-131 
5-073 
4-830 


28-944 


114 

6  741 

-f  1-050 

106 

6-651 

+  0-432 

102 

7-742 

+  0-611 

126 

6-966 

+  1-893 

108 

7-221 

+  2-391 

556 

1  35  -321 

1 

-♦-  6-377 
=  22  032  p.  c. 

Right  middle  finger  lifting  a  weight  of  4  kilos. 


172 

150 
118 
148 
158 


11-664 
10  -360 
10  -392 

8-880 
10  -368 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


4-556 

2-848 
1-972 
1-644 
2-616 


77G 


51  -604 


+  31 -630 
35 -858  p.  e. 


It  will  be  here  noticed  that  the  gain  in  work  during  the  nine  hours 
by  taking  sugar  was  in  the  case  of  the  left  finger  22032  per  cent., 
and  the  right  finger  35'858  per  cent.  And  that  fatigue  was  retarded 
in  the  one  case  12  seconds  and  in  the  other  180  seconds. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  when  250  grams  (8J  ounces)  of  sngar  is  taken 
along  with  ordinary  diet,  it  not  only  prolongs  the  time  during  which 
work  can  be  done,  but  also  increases  the  total  amount  of  work  per- 
formed in  eight  hours.  It  is  further  seen  that  the  sugar  taken  at 
3.50  v.M.  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  work  done  at  5.30  and 
5.40  P.M.,  and  that,  instead  of  there  being  the  usual  diurnal  fall  in  the 
amount  of  work  done  in  the  afternoon,  there  was  actually  an  increase 
in  the  total  amount  of  work  accomplished. 
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Conclusion : — 

1.  Sugar  when  taken  alone  is  a  muscle  food.      500  grams  (17^ 

ounces)  of  sugar  increased  in  mj  case  the  amount  of  muscular 
work  done  on  a  fasting  day  from  61  to  76  per  cent. 

2.  The  muscle  energy-producing  efEect  of  sugar  is  so  great  that 

200  grams  (7  ounces)  added  to  a  small  meal  increased  the 
total  amount  of  work  done  from  6  to  30  per  cent. 

3.  That  when  sugar  was  added  to  a  large  meal  it  increased  the  total 

amount  of  work  done  from  8  to  16  per  cent. 

4.  That  the  work  done  during  a  period  of  eight  hours  can  be  in- 

creased from  22  to  36  per  cent,  by  taking  250  grams  (8f  ounces) 
of  sugar. 

5.  That  when  sugar  is  taken  at  3.50  p.m.  it  not  only  obliterates  the 

normal  diurnal  fall  in  the  muscular  power,  which  usually 
occurs  at  5.30  p.m.,  but  even  causes  an  actual  increase  in  the 
total  amount  of  work  done. 


VI.  "Note  on  some  Changes  in  the  Blood  of  the  general 
Circulation  consequent  upon  certain  Inflammations  of  an 
acute  local  character."  By  C.  S.  Sherrington,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Received  December  11,  1893. 

(Abstract.) 

This  note  describes,  and  attempts  to  interpret,  in  a  preliminary 
manner  certain  anatomical  alterations  in  the  blood  noted  in  experi- 
ments on  the  acute  local  inflammation  of  various  tissues.  The  con- 
tents of  the  communication  are  as  follows  : — 

I.  (1)  Description  of  the  method  employed  for  the  induction  of 
the  local  inflammation. 

(2)  Description  of  the  methods  followed  in  examining  the  com- 
position of  the  blood. 

II.  Summary  of  the  alterations  observed.  The  chief  of  these 
alterations  are  (1)  inspissation  of  the  blood ;  (2)  reduction  of  the 
number  of  hesmic  leucocytes  followed  by  increase  of  the  number  of 
them,  followed  in  some  cases  by  a  final  decrease  of  their  number  to 
below  the  original  normal ;  (3)  disturbance  of  the  mutual  ratios 
normal  between  the  different  kinds  of  hsBmio  leucocytes.  The 
summary  is  illustrated  by  quotation  of  protocols  from  certain  of  the 
experiments — 

«.  When  the  site  of  inflammation  is  in  the  limb. 

8.  When  the  site  of  inflammation  is  primarily  peritoneal. 

<y.  When  the  site  of  inflammation  is  primarily  in  a  mucous  surface* 
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III.  Interpretations  offered  for  the  hnmic  chongefl  fonnd — 

(1)  For  the  inspisBation  obaerrcd  in  the  blood. 

(2)  For  the  fall,  and  subsequent  rise,  of  the  nnmber  of  lencocjtea 
in  the  blood. 

(3)  For  the  distnrbance  of  the  ratios  normal  between  the  nnmbers 
of  the  different  kinds  of  lencocytes  in  the  blood.  This  last  anb- 
section  is  preceded  by  a  brief  acconnt  of  the  cell  characterB  upon 
vhich  reliance  has  been  placed  in  the  sorting  of  the  hnmic  leuco- 
cytes into  the  following  groups  : — 

a.  Finely  granular  leucocytes. 
p.  Coarsely  granular  lencocytes. 
7-  Hyaline  lencocytes. 


VII.  "  On  the  Coelomic  Fluid  of  Lumbricus  terreatris,  m  reference 
to  a  Protective  Mechanism."  By  LiU  Boon  Kbmq,  M.B. 
Commimicated  by  Profesaor  C.  S.  Rot,  F.R.8.  Beceived 
August  5,  1893. 

[PublioBlioD  deferred.] 

The  Society  adjourned  over   the    Chriatmas   Recess  to  Thnisday, 
January  18,  1894. 
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Mathematische  und  Natnrwissenschaftliche  Berichte  aus  Ungam. 
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Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences. 
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versale Vincenti.     Oblong.     Torino  1893.  The  Author. 


OBITUARY  NOTICES  OF  FELLOWS  DECEASED. 


James  Jago,  6. A.  (Cantab.)  and  M.D.  (Ozon.),  was  a  physician  of 
considerable  repute  in  West  Cornwall.  He  was  bom  on  De« 
cember  18,  1815,  at  the  barton  of  Kigilliack,  Budock,  near  Falmonth, 
once  a  seat  of  the  Bishops  of  Exeter.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
Mr.  John  Jago,  and  the  representative  of  an  old  Cornish  family,  who 
were  resident  in  the  pariah  of  St.  Erme,  near  Truro,  before  the  year 
1588.  One  of  his  lineal  ancestors  was  a  staunch  Parliamentarian, 
who  was  appointed  a  Commissioner  of  Sequestration  by  Oliver 
Cromwell,  after  the  death  of  Charles  I.  Young  Jago  received  his 
early  education  at  the  Falmouth  Classical  and  Mathematical  School, 
where  he  remained  a  pupil  until  about  1833.  About  this  time  he 
expressed  a  strong  desire  to  go  through  a  course  of  training  at  one 
of  the  Universities,  but  preparatory  to  this  he  had  the  benefit  of 
some  private  tuition.  He  had,  however,  always  a  great  respect  for 
the  instruction  he  received  in  the  Falmouth  School,  and  he  retained 
a  deep  interest  in  its  prosperity  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  1835  Mr.  Jago  entered  ^t.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  as  a 
pensioner,  and  graduated  B.A.  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos  of  1839  as 
32nd  Wrangler.  Soon  after  obtaining  his  degree,  he  resolved  to 
adopt  the  medical  profession  as  his  future  occupation  of  life.  For 
this  purpose,  and  to  obtain  the  necessary  qualifications,  he  studied  at 
various  hospitals  in  London,  Dublin,  and  Paris.  But  anxious  to 
obtain  a  go  d  medical  degree,  he  resolved  to  go  through  a  special 
second  cours*  of  training  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he 
accordingly  ii  ered  his  name  as  a  student,  both  in  arts  and  medicine, 
on  the  books  f  Wadham  College,  from  which  he  graduated  B.A. 
and  M.B.  in  18^3,  and  finally  M.D.  in  1859. 

During  the  early  years  of  his  professional  career,  after  he  had 
chosen  Truro  for  his  residence.  Dr.  Jago  was  a  voluminous  writer  on 
various  medical  subjects,  the  most  important  of  which  were  investi- 
gations on  certain  special  diseases  of  the  eye.  One  of  his  first  con- 
tributions on  this  subject,  contained  in  a  series  of  papers  published 
•  in  the  *'  London  Medical  Gasette,'  is  that  entitled  *^  Points  in  the 
Physiology  and  Diseases  of  ^he  Eye.''  In  these  papers  he  developed 
certain  entoptioal  methods  of  exploring  the  eye  by  means  of 
divergent  beams  of  light,  which  he  considered  to  be  an  explanation 
which  preceded  all  like  solutions  of  the  problem.  In  1854  he  com- 
municated to  the  Boyal  Society  a  paper  on  ^*  Ooular  Spectres  and 
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Structares  as  Mutual  Exponents,"  which  was  followed  by  another 
on  the  same  subject  in  1856.     In  1857  a  paper  ''  On  the  Functions 
of  the  Tympanum  "  was  also  read  before  the  Royal  Society.     These 
three  papers  are  published  in  the  *  Proceedings.'     Among  bis  other 
medical   papers,  which   are   mostly  inserted  in  the  proceedings  of 
kindred  societies,  or  in  medical  journals,  the  following  titles  will  give 
a  good  notion  of  Dr.  Jago*s  original  investigations.    "  The  Eustachian 
Tube :  why  opened  in  Deglutition  ?  "  1856 ;  "  Pains  in  the  Abdo- 
minal and  Thoracic  Walls,"  1861;  ^^Ophthalmoscopic  MascsB  Voli- 
tantes  in  a  very  Myopic  Eye,"  1861 ;   "  Medicine  as  influenced  by 
Scientific  Tendencies,*' 1861 ;  ^' Entacoustics,"  1868;  and  important 
papers    on    ''  Ent optics,"    published  in   the   '  British   and    Foreign 
Chirurgical  Review,'  1859.     So  much  interest  was  taken  in  Dr.  Jago's 
papers  on  Entoptics  that  he  was  encouraged  to  continue  his  inves- 
tigations on  this  subject,  which  resulted  in  a  publication  of  a  separate 
treatise  in  1864  under  the    title  of    '  Entoptics,   with   its  Uses  in 
Physiology  and  Medicine,'  giving  not  only  his  own  views  in  some 
detail,  but  also  those  of  other  writers.     This  work  is  an  exposition  of 
a  difficult  subject,  especially   as   the   author   has   ventured  on  un- 
trodden  ground  while   investigating   and   suggesting  explanations 
of  phenomena  which  had  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently  accounted 
for.     Dr.  Jago  was  also  a  contributor  to  the  '  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Cornwall,'  which  contains  his  papers  *'  On  Observa- 
tions of  the  Solar  Phenomenon  of  April  5, 1871 ;  "  "  Nangitha  Cross," 
with  illastrations ;  and  "Ancient  Cross  at  Trelanvean,  St.  Keverne." 
During  the  last  forty  years  or  more,  Dr.  Jago  took  a  considerable 
interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall  at 
Truro.     He  had  served  as  Honorary  Secretary  for  many  years,  and 
in    1873   was   elected   President   for   two   years.      His   presidential 
addresses,  delivered  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Institution,  have 
all  been  marked  as  giving   the    history    and   progress   of   Cornish 
science,  and  even  at  the  present  time  may  be  read  with  profit.     As 
a  Vice-President  he  continued  so  long  as  he  was  able  to  take  his 
personal  share  of  work,  and  his  presence  on  all  occasions  was  always 
looked  upon  as  certain.     Lately,  however,  owing  to  his  feeble  health, 
he  was  compelled  to  retire  altogether  from  any  active  participation 
in  the  management  of  the  Institution.     This  forced  retirement  of 
Dr.  Jago  from  so  many  of  his  old  associations  was  much  regretted  by 
his   friends.      He,    however,    remained   a   Vice-President   until    his 
death,  and,  though  he  was  unable  to  attend  the  meetings,  his  interest 
in  the  proceedings  never  abated.     In  1866,  Dr.  Jago  was  appointed 
Physician  to  the  Royal  Cornwall  Infirmary,  and  he  was  also  con- 
nected with  other  medical  institutions  at  Truro.     On  June  2,  1870, 
he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Dr.  Jago  was  married  in   1864  to  Maria  Jones,  daughter  of  Mr. 
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Richard  Pearoe,  of  Penzance,  by  whom  he  leaves  two  daaghters. 
Seven  or  eight  years  ago  he  had  an  attack  of  paralysis,  which  coai- 
pelled  him  to  retire  from  practice.  He  had  since  been  an  invalid, 
getting  gradually  weaker  from  year  to  year,  though  he  was  able  to 
take  his  usual  daily  drive  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death.  He 
died  on  Jaunary  18,  1893,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven. 

E.  D. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Pritchard,  D.D.,  Savilian  Professor  of  Astro- 
nomy in  the  University  of  Oxford,  was  born  at  Alberbury,  Shropshire, 
on  February  29,  1808,  being  the  fourth  son  of  Mr.  William 
Pritchard.  In  his  early  youth  he  was  sent  to  a  private  school  at 
IJxbridge,  of  which  his  recollections  were  slight,  but  the  little  that  he 
did  remember  of  its  internal  and  economical  arrangements  were  not 
pleasant.  When  nearly  eleven  years  old  he  was  removed  to  Merchant 
Taylors'  School,  to  which,  according  to  an  entry  in  Robinson's 
Registers  of  the  school,  he  was  admitted  in  January,  1819.  In  those 
hardy  days  it  was  the  custom  of  the  school  to  commence  work  at 
7  in  the  morning,  and,  as  young  Pritchard's  home  was  at  Brixton,  he 
was  accustomed,  for  a  year  and  a  half  or  more,  to  take  this  long  and 
weary  walk  of  nearly  four  miles  at  a  very  early  hour,  regardless  of 
rain  or  fog.  Referring  to  this  period  of  his  schooldays,  in  his 
'Annals  of  our  School  Life,'  Pritchard  says:  "I  do  not  remember 
that  1  ever  complained  of  this  severe  arrangement ;  1  was  old  enough 
to  be  aware  that  temporary  economical  necessities  were  the  cause, 
and  I  can  never  forget  that  the  words  most  frequently  heard  in  my 
home  were  '  education,'  '  education';  so  I  suppose  I  felt  I  was  being 
'  educated.'  "  Apparently,  however,  he  did  not  profit  so  much  as  he 
desired  from  the  instruction  he  received  at  this  school. 

From  Merchant  Taylors'  young  Pritchard  was  ti-ansferred  to  an 
admirable  academy  at  Poplar,  conducted  by  a  Mr.  John  Stock — a 
self-educated,  energetic,  and  practical  man,  of  very  considerable 
abilities.  Here  he  felt  more  in  his  natural  clement,  and  he  always 
referred  to  the  practical  training  he  received  at  this  school  with  the 
greatest  respect.  In  addition  to  the  general  school  education  usually 
obtainable  at  that  time,  the  senior  pupils  were  indulged  with  the 
sight  and  handling  of  a  number  of  instruments  and  working  models 
made  and  used  by  the  celebrated  Ferguson,  the  astronomer.  These 
included  some  telescopes  and  quadrants,  which  excited  the  curiosity 
of  young  Pritchard  and  other  intelligent  youths,  and  probably,  in  his 
case,  formed  the  turning-point  of  scientific  proclivities.  He  has 
himself  said  that  *'  very  many  of  us  could  use  the  theodolite,  and 
could  survey  and  plot  an  estate.  Our  practice-ground  was  mainly  in 
the  Isle  of  Dogs,  at  that  time  an  all  but  unoccupied  waste,  and  I  well 
remember  how,  at  the  age  of  less  than  sixteen,  I  earned  two  guineas 


for  indoctrinating  an  intending  flolonist  in  the  art  ot  Beld-Hnrveying 
1  did  not  leare  him  until  we  had  completed  the  plan  of  Kenningtoi 
Common,  and  had  oalcalated  itB  acreage."  On  leaving  this  exoellem 
private  school,  after  abont  two  jeara'  tuition,  young  Pritchard  hac 
an  opportunity  of  bncominfr  a  private  pnpil  of  the  Head  Master  ol 
Christ's  Hoepital  School,  who  waa  at  that  time  permitted  to  tftkd  t 
limited  number  of  private  pupils  and  pbice  them  in  the  public  claesei 
nader  his  own  personal  care.  Here  young  Pritchard  attended  to  hii 
classical  studies  with  great  diligence.  He  was  accustomed  to  TtC&X 
to  his  mind,  with  satishction,  that,  for  about  a  twelvemonth,  he  wai 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Deputy  Qrecians. 

Owing  to  family  pecuniary  difficulties,  arising  from  the  failnie  o 
a  manufacture  ounscientionsly  but  nnsDcceAsfully  peraevered  in  bj 
his  father,  young  Pritchard  was  reluctantly  withdrawn  from  Christ'i 
Hospital  School.  A  qnestion  now  naturally  arose  in  his  family  u  t< 
the  future  occupation  of  the  youth,  who  was  not  yet  seventeen  yeui 
of  age,  and  considered  to  possess  a  more  than  average  amount  ol 
soholaatio  knowledge,  scientific  tastes,  and  literary  abilities.  FortO' 
nately,  by  the  advice  and  intervention  of  an  elder  brother,  he  wai 
permitted  to  follow  hie  own  devices  for  continuing  his  education  ai 
b«st  he  conld,  with  the  ultimate  hope  that  means  would  be  fonnc 
somehow  to  enable  him  to  enter  one  of  the  Gnivereities.  "  So,"  fai 
baa  remarked,  "I  was  left  to  my  own  resources,  and  happily  i 
genuine  love  of  knowledge  of  any  and  every  sort  stirred  within  mj 
intellectual  frame;  and,  inasmuch  as  tbe  most  attainable  form  o! 
knowledge  for  the  untutored  was,  and  still  is,  uiatbematics,  so  U 
mathematics  I  betook  myself  with  a  will." 

These  two  years,  1824—1826,  were  ra 
tion,  and  in  this  interval  he  made  a 
contents  of  Wood's  '  Algebra,'  Woodboi 
Spherical  Tri<fonometry,'  Dr.  Lardne 
Geometry  and  the  Differential  Calculi 
works.     At  the  same   time  he  attended 
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these  lectures,  and  ever  after  in  the  science,  the  benefit  of  which  v 
i-eaped  in  after  years  at  Clapham.  In  1825,  when  only  seventeen,  h< 
first  felt  the  ambition  of  authorship,  and  published  an  '  Introductioi 
to  Arithmetic,'  in  wbich  the  elementary  properties  of  numbers  an 
explained  and  demonstrated  on  the  simplest  principles.  In  manj 
reBpeota,  these  two  years  turned  ont  to  be  an  important  epoch  in  thi 
life  of  Pritchard,  for  by  the  most  determined  persevei-ance  in  hii 
own  studies,  and  by  the  asaisiauce  of  friunds  and  relatives,  wht 
engaged  to  furnish  temporarily  the  requisite  fends,  he  was  enabled 
soon  after  Ea.ster,  1826,  to  enrol  his  name  on  the  books  of  St.  Johu'f 
College,  Cambridge. 


While  in  residence  at  Cambridge,  Pritcliard  was  fortunate  in 
having  the  assistance  of  Charles  Jeffreys  as  his  private  tutor — an 
excellent  mailieinatician,  and  Second  Wrangler  in  Airy's  year,  1823. 
He,  from  the  first,  took  a  good  position  in  the  college  examinations, 
and  always  secured  the  second  place  in  each  year.  The  practical 
resnlt  of  this  success  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  him,  as  the 
accumulation  of  exhibitions  was  nltimately  sufficient  to  defray  all  the 
necessary  expenses  of  his  college  education.  In  the  Mathematical 
Tripos  of  1830,  Pritchard  attained  the  high  position  of  Fourth 
Wrangler.  He  was  himself  fully  satisfied  with  the  result,  though  it 
was  the  general  opinion  of  the  college  tutors  who  had  watched  his 
career  that  he  had  hardly  done  himself  full  justice  in  the  examina- 
tion. His  position  in  the  Tripos  was,  however,  sufficient  to  secure 
for  him  a  limited  number  of  private  pupils,  without  interfering  with 
his  classical  studies,  to  which  he  now  devoted  most  of  his  time,  as  he 
was  unwilling  to  risk  the  Fellowship  examination,  then  almost  wholly 
classical.  In  March,  1832,  he  attained  the  height  of  his  ambition,  by 
being  elected  a  Fellow  of  his  college.  Pupils  now  flocked  to  him  in 
superabundance,  and  appearances  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  was 
destined  to  settle  down  as  a  resident  Fellow,  and  take  an  active 
share  in  the  public  tuition  of  his  college.  But  other  circumstances 
soon  arose,  preventing  any  arrangement  of  this  kind.  Some  scholastic 
employment  having  been  offered  to  him  in  connexion  with  a  new 
proprietary  school  m  London,  he  determined  to  forego  his  University 
prospect43,  and  to  seek  his  fate  in  the  larger  world  of  the  metropolis. 
Writing  more  than  fifty  years  afterwards,  on  referring  to  this  im- 
portant crisis  in  his  life,  he  remarked  that  *'  looking  back  now  through 
the  vista  of  half  a  century,  I  cannot  wholly  satisfy  my  mind  as  to  all 
the  motives  which  impelled  me,  at  so  early  a  period  of  a  successful 
academical  career,  to  relinquish  the  natural  hopes  and  ambitions 
which  must  have  legitimately  presented  themselves.  It  might  have 
been  impatience.  But  still,  looking  back  through  the  busy  occupa- 
tions of  many  subsequent  years,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  if  I  could 
have  occupied  them  more  advantageously  in  any  other  role  of  life 
than  that  in  which  I  have  actually  engaged." 

When  still  an  undergraduate,  Pritchard's  originality  of  thought 
often  induced  him  to  consider  other  mathematical  questions  than 
those  required  in  the  college  examinations.  He  was  especially 
interested  with  certain  trigonometrical  relations  brought  to  light  by 
the  mathematician  Poinsot,  which  led  him  to  examine  other  writings 
of  the  same  author,  more  particularly  his  treatise  on  the  '  Theory  of 
Statical  Couples.'  Pritchard  became  quito  enamoured  with  the 
singular  power  and  wide  application  of  the  theory,  and  also  with  the 
clear  light  that  Poinsot  had  thrown  on  much  that  had  hitherto  been 
obscure  in  the  theory  of  mechanics.     He  has  said  with  enthusiasm : — 


"  I  conid  not  rest  nntil  I  had  simplified  the  anl^'ect  and  broa^^ht  my 
joy  &nd  my  light  within  the  ken  of  others."  His  interest  in  Poinsot's 
work  reHQlted  in  the  publication  of  a  little  treatise  on  the  '  Tbeorj  of 
Static&I  Conples,'  nhich  was  sofficieatlj  popalar  to  ran  ihroagh  two 
editions,  and  to  be  adopted  in  the  general  Unirersity  teaching'. 
About  the  same  time  he  contribated  to  the  Cambridge  Fhiloeopbical 
Society  a  paper  on  "  The  Figure  of  the  Earth,"  cansisdng  of  a  sim- 
plification of  the  final  propositions  in  the  mathematical  treatment  of 
the  Earth,  considered  as  beterogeneoas. 

In  1833  Pritchard  accepted  the  post  of  Head  Master  of  a  new  pro- 
prietary school  at  Stockwell — one  of  thow  founded  abont  that  time 
in  the  snbnrbs  of  London  nnder  the  aospioes  of  King's  College.  The 
tennre  of  this  office  was,  however,  in  no  way  an  agreeable  one,  for, 
from  the  date  of  his  appointment,  his  relations  with  a  minority  of  the 
Committee  were  nnfortnnate.  The  school  flonrished  nnmerically, 
notwithstanding  the  ceaseless  int«rferonce  and  sundry  small  annoy- 
ances to  which  he  was  subjected.  As  time  went  on,  these  personal 
differences  increased,  nntil  they  became  so  nnbearable  to  Pritchard 
that  in  Jnne,  1834,  he  resigned  his  office,  and  had  serioos  thoughts  of 
returning  once  more  to  the  more  peacefal  occupation  of  a  University 
life.  But,  owing  to  the  prospect  of  an  early  marriage,  by  which  his 
Fellowship  would  be  vacated,  and  finding  that  some  of  the  leading 
men  in  Ctapham,  and  also  many  of  the  parents  of  his  pupils,  had  ex- 
pressed a  strong  desire  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  school  under 
better  and  more  liberal  regulations,  he,  after  some  consideration, 
consented  to  superintend  ench  an  iaatitntion.  On  this  basis  the 
wfU-known  Clapham  Grammar  School  was  founded  in  August,  1834. 

In  this  school  Pritcbard  continued  to  be  the  central  and  controlling 
spirit  daring  the  following  twenty-eiglit  years,  labouring  in  the 
I'ause  of  high  middle-class  education  with  untiring  energy  and 
success,  by  which  he  obtained  very  rapidly  a  high  reputation  as  a 
successful  teacher.  The  many  schemes  he  devised  during  this  period 
for  the  thorough  training  of  his  numerous  papila  have  been  highly 
appreciated.  Some  of  them  have  been  adopted  with  advantnge  in 
other  schiiols.  In  an  article  coutiiined  in  the  '  Nineteenth  C'entuiy  ' 
for  March,  1884,  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  Dr.  Bradley,  who  i-e- 
ceired  his  early  edncation  at  StiK'kwell,  and  afterwards  at  Clapliam, 
bears  personal  testimony  to  the  enlarged  and  generous  views  of  his 
old  teacher.  The  article  gives  a  most  interesting  description  of  the 
early  days  of  the  school,  and  of  the  practical  methods  employed  by 
Pritchard  to  interest  the  boys  in  their  studies  : — "  He,  first  of  all,  at 
a  time  when  the  real  study  of  comparative  philology  was  almost 
unknown  in  England,  gave  us  some  glimpses  into  what  I  may  call 
the  science  of  language;  he  taught  ns  to  try  to  group  together  facts 
for  ourselves,  and  to  foi-m  laws  from    what  we  observed  and  met. 
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A.nd  he  did  more,  he  tanght  ns  something  at  the  same  time  of  the 
beaaty  and  charm  of  literature,  old  and  new.  Bat  this  was  not  all ; 
no  single  week  passed  in  which  we  did  not  receive  and  eagerly  look 
forward  to  at  least  one  lesson  in  natural  science.  Heat,  elementary 
hydrostatics,  mechanics,  optics,  electricity,  and,  above  all,  chemistry — 
to  something  of  the  elements  of  all  these  we  were  introduced  in  tarn. 
Meantime  we  were  led  through  stage  after  stage  of  the  severe  dis- 
cipline of  mathematical  study.  1  felt  then,  as  I  feel  now,  that  even 
the  study  of  mathematics  was  coloured  with  the  warm  glow  of  the 
activity  and  originality  of  the  teacher's  mind." 

The  reputation  of  the  Clapham  Grammar  School  was  sufficient  to 
attract  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  One  important  feature 
was  the  interesting  fact  that  among  them  might  be  found  the  sons  of 
distinguished  men  at  the  head  of  the  several  branches  of  science,  and 
of  the  liberal  professions.  The  names  of  Airy,  Barry,  Darwin, 
Gassiot,  Grove,  Hamilton,  Herschel,  Maurice,  and  others,  became 
familiar  in  the  roll-call.  For  reasons  possessing  only  a  persoual  in- 
terest, Pritchard  brought  his  Clapham  life  rather  suddenly  to  a  close 
in  the  year  1862,  when  he  transferred  all  his  interests  in  the  school  to 
Dr.  Alfred  Wrigley,  one  of  the  Professors  at  Addiscombe.  He  then 
retired,  with  his  family,  to  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he 
hoped  to  enjoy  a  few  years'  repose,  intending  afterwards  to  apply 
himself  to  the  permanent  duties  of  some  pastoral  charge. 

Pritchard  was  of  far  too  active  a  mind  to  remain  long  in  retire- 
ment. For  some  time  his  ambition  seems  to  have  been  directed  to 
some  preferment  in  the  Church,  but  his  hopes  were  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. He  always  considered  himself  to  be  a  divine  in  mind  and 
heart,  though,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  he  became  first  a  school- 
master and  then  a  professional  astronomer.  It  has  been  stated  by 
one  of  his  late  assistants  that,  "  so  anxious  was  he  for  a  cure  of  souls, 
that  he  applied  to  one  of  his  old  pupils,  who  was  then  a  Bishop,  and 
asked  for  a  liviug  of  only  £100  a  year.  He  was  refused,  and  fait  the 
refusal  keenly."  In  some  form  or  other  he  was,  however,  frequently 
engaged  in  clerical  work  during  his  seven  or  eight  years  of  retreat.  On 
several  occasions  he  was  invited  to  preach  before  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  the  annual  meetings,  first  at  Nottingham  in  1866,  and 
afterwards  at  Dundee  in  1867,  Norwich  in  1868,  Exeter  in  1869,  and 
Bristol  in  1876.  He  also  delivered  addresses,  generally  on  the  harmony 
of  the  Bible  and  science,  at  various  Church  Congresses.  Yioe-Chan- 
cellor  Page  Wood,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  Hatherley,  to  whom 
Pritchard  alludes  as  "  the  friend  of  his  life,"  was  much  impressed 
with  the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  Nottiugham  sermon,  and  was 
induced  to  write  a  short  treatise  on  the  '  Continuity  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,'  based  on  the  same  line  of  argument  adopted  by  Pritchard. 
This  celebrated  sermon  led  to  his  appointment  as  Hulsean  Lecturer 
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ftt  Cambridge  in  1867.    He  was  one  of  the  Select  Preachen  »t  Cam- 
bridge in  1869,  and  at  Oxford  in  1876  and  1877. 

Pritchard's  occnpationa  during  bia  residence  at  Freibwater  were 
not  b;  any  means  confined  to  clerical  dnty,  as  for  tome  time  before 
and  after  be  left  Clapbam  be  felt  mncb  pereonal  interest  in  tbe  affairs 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  and  in  aetronomioat  TeBearoheB 
generally.  Tbe  first  paper  conbribated  by  bim  to  the  Society,  heap- 
ing npon  the  pmctical  part  of  astronomy,  is  contained  in  the  'Monthly 
Notices '  for  January  14,  1853,  giving  an  account  of  some  experi- 
ments towards  increasing  facility  and  certainty  in  the  nae  of  mercory 
in  obaerrationB  by  reflexion,  and  for  the  adjustments  of  astronomical 
instramenta.  In  1B56  he  became  a  member  of  the  Conndl,  and 
shortly  afterwards  read  a  paper,  the  resnlt  of  oonsiderable  calonlation, 
on  "  Tbe  Conjunctions  of  the  planets  Jnpiter  and  Satam  in  the  years 
B.C.  7,  B.C.  66,  and  a.d.  54."  This  memoir  was  written  to  correct  an 
astroDomical  error  in  which  Ideler  and  others  bad  falkn,  while 
attempting  to  establish  tbe  date  of  the  true  A»mt»  Domini.  Asbt>- 
nomy,  indeed,  was  not  neglected  at  Clapham,  for  an  obserratnry, 
fnmiBhed  with  an  equatorial  and  a  transit  instmment,  was  actually 
added  to  the  other  institntions  of  tbe  school,  and  Pritchard  built 
another  obeerrstory  for  bis  private  nse  at  Freshwater.  This  long 
personal  interest  in  astronomical  research  as  an  amatenr  led  to  his 
appointment,  in  1862,  to  the  responsible  post  of  Honorwy  Secretary 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  and,  subsequently,  to  that  of 
President  for  two  years,  1866 — 1868.  His  zeal  for  tbe  interests  of 
this  Society  and  the  promotion  of  astronomy  was  so  great  that,  though 
resident  in  the  Isle  of  Wi^ht,  he  made  it  his  dnty  to  be  present  at 
most  of  its  meeting's.  It  is  a  pleasing  record  of  scientific  devotion  to 
state  that,  during  his  two  years'  tenni'e  of  the  Presidency,  he  was 
able  to  preside  over  the  ordinary  meetings  fourteen  oot  of  a  possible 
sixteen  firaea.  His  addresses  delivered  at  the  anniversary  meetings 
of  the  Society,  on  presenting  the  Gold  Medal  to  the  medallists  of 
1867  and  1868,  are  not  only  models  of  elegance  of  language,  but  they 
are  also  masterly  expositions  of  both  the  new  and  old  astronomy,  in 
connexion  with  those  sections  of  the  science  for  which  the  Medals 
were  respectively  awarded  :  that  of  18t>7  to  Huggins  and  Miller  for 
their  joint  researches  in  astronomical  physics ;  and  that  of  1868  to  the 
great  French  astronomer  Le  Yerrier  for  his  snblime  mathematical 
investigntions  on  the  planetary  theories,  and  the  construction  of  new 
tables  of  the  motions  of  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  and  Mars  in  their 

By  the  death  of  Proressor  Donkin  in  November,  1869,  the  Savilian 
Professorship  of  Astronomy  at  Oxford  became  vacant.  Candidates 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  were  eligible,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
new  Professor  was  at  that  time  in  the  bands  of  thirteen  trustees,  in- 


eluding  Pritcbard'8  friend^  Lord  Chancellor  Hatherlej.  No  one  knevT 
more  than  Sir  John  Herschel  of  the  qualifications  of  Pritchard  to 
fulfil  the  required  conditions  necessary  for  giving  sound  instruction 
on  theoretical  and  practical  astronomy.  It  was,  therefore,  by  Sir 
John's  urgent  recommendation,  together  with  the  advice  of  other 
leading  Fellows  of  the  Boyal  Astronomical  Society,  that  the  Lord 
Chaucellor  was  prevailed  upon  to  exercise  his  great  influence  in  his 
favour.  No  doubt  this  high  patronage  had  its  value,  for  at  a  meeting 
of  the  trustees,  held  early  in  1870,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
elected  Savilian  Professor  of  Afltronomy. 

Now  comes  a  remarkable  example  of  the  intellectual  strength  and 
energy  of  Pritchard's  character.  At  the  date  of  his  appointment  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  sixty-two,  and,  at  the  same  time,  had  had  very 
little  personal  experience  of  the  practical  work  required  in  a  large 
observatory.  Most  people  of  his  age  and  habits,  after  having  passed 
a  busy  life,  are  naturally  looking  forward  to  some  relief  from 
their  ordinary  daily  occupations ;  or,  at  any  rate,  they  are  generally 
desirous  to  maintain,  in  any  new  official  position,  some  conservatism 
of  ideas  and  methods.  But  this  was  in  no  way  the  case  with  Pro* 
fessor  Pritchard,  who  at  once  resolved  that  his  Professorship  was  to 
be  no  sinecure  for  him ;  but  that,  on  the  oontrary,  he  felt  sure  that 
some  instrumental  means  would  be  found  to  enable  him  to  contribute 
his  share  towards  the  progress  of  some  of  the  most  delicate  problems 
in  astronomical  physics.  To  effect  this,  however,  a  new  University 
Observatory  would  be  required,  and  how  this  could  be  accomplished 
was  for  some  time  the  principal  subject  that  occupied  his  thoughts. 
In  due  time  he  laid  his  proposition  before  the  governing  authorities 
of  the  University,  requesting  that  the  Savilian  Professor  shoald  be 
provided  with  astronomical  instruments  adequate  to  the  instruction 
of  his  class  and  for  the  purposes  of  original  research.  The  formal 
application  was  made  to  Convocation  in  March,  1873,  when  a  liberal 
sum  of  money  was  granted,  sufficient  for  the  purchase  of  a  refracting 
telescope  of  12^  inches  aperture,  and  for  erecting  a  suitable  building 
to  contain  it.  This  grant  was  soon  afterwards  supplemented  by  Dr. 
Warren  De  La  Rue's  munificent  gift  of  his  13-inch  reflecting  telescope, 
and  many  other  valuable  astronomical  instruments,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  his  private  observatory  at  Cranford.  Thus,  before  the  end  of 
1875,  the  University  Observatory  was  completed,  fully  equipped  and 
ready  for  active  work  for  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  practical  and 
philosophical  astronomy. 

It  is  not  possible  to  find  space  in  this  notice  for  an  adequate 
description  of  the  numerous  contributions  to  astronomical  physics 
emanating  from  the  labours  of  Professor  Pritchard  and  his  two 
assistants.  With  instruments  of  the  most  modern  construction,  they 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  much  that  is  new  in  some  of  the  most 


delicate  branches  of  astronomical  observation,  without  intrenching 
on  the  regnlar  work  of  other  official  observatories.  The  results  have 
been  mostly  printed  in  the  *  Memoirs '  and  *  Monthly  Notices  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,'  or  in  the  *  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society/  to  which  reference  should  be  made  for  the  details  of  the 
separate  researches.  Of  the  fifty  papers  chiefly  contributed  to  these 
Societies  since  1870,  it  will  suffice,  here,  to  give  the  titles  only  of  a  few 
of  the  most  important :  *'  On  the  Moon's  Photographic  Diameter, 
and  on  the  Applicability  of  Celestial  Photography  to  accurate  Measure- 
ment *' ;  *'  On  a  simple  and  practicable  Method  of  measuring  the 
Relative  apparent  Brightnesses  or  Magnitudes  of  the  Stars  with  con- 
siderable accuracy  ** ;  **  On  certain  Deviations  from  the  Law  of  Aper- 
tures in  relation  to  Stellar  Photometry,  and  on  the  Applicability  of  a 
G-lass  Wedge  to  the  Determination  of  the  Magnitudes  of  Coloured 
Stars  *' ;  ''  On  the  Parallax  of  61  Cygni,  as  obtained  by  the  aid 
of  Photography";  "Photometric  Determination  of  the  Relative 
Brightness  of  the  Brighter  Stars  North  of  the  Equator  "  ;  "  Urano- 
metria  Nova  Oxonicnsis,"  containing  the  relative  magnitudes  of  2,784 
stars,  determined  by  the  wedge-photometer  ;  "  On  the  Relative 
Proper  Motions  of  40  Stars  in  the  Pleiades  "  ;  '*  On  the  Capacities, 
in  respect  of  Light  and  Photographic  Action,  of  two  Silver  on  Glass 
Mirrors  of  different  Focal  Lengths  " ;  "  Determination  of  the  Parallax 
of  30  Stars,  chiefly  of  the  Second  Magnitude,  by  the  Photographic 
Method,'*  &c.  Professor  Pritchard  also  undertook  a  share  of  the 
observations  for  the  new  International  Photographic  Chart  of  the 
Heavens.  The  special  zone  of  six  degrees  between  31°  and  25°  N. 
declination  has  been  allotted  to  the  Oxford  University  Observatory, 
and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  some  progress  in  the  work  had  been 
made. 

In  addition  to  the  astronomical  researches  carried  on  under  Pro- 
fessor Pritchard's  direction,  some  most  excellent  papers  and  treatises 
of  a  popular  nature  were  written  by  him  from  time  to  time.  Not  the 
least  interesting  are  the  three  eloges  contributed  to  the  '  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  'for  1865, 186G,  and  1872, 
on  the  deaths  of  F.  G.  W.  Struve,  Director  of  the  Pulkowa  Observa- 
tory, Sir  W.  Rowan  Hamilton,  and  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel.  He 
wrot'C  a  series  of  popular  articles  on  astronomy  for  *  Good  Words,'  and 
was  the  author  of  "  The  Star  of  the  Magi  "  in  the  '  Biblical  Dictionary,' 
and  of  several  articles  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  *  Encyclopaedia 
Britanuica.'  He  also  collected  some  of  his  miscellaneous  writings 
into  a  volume  entitled  *  Occasional  Thoughts  of  an  Astronomer  on 
Nature  and  Revelation.' 

His  Savilian  Lectures,  both  on  theoretical  and  practical  astronomy, 
were  usually  well  attended,  especially  by  intending  candidates  for 
mathematical  honours.     Owing  to  constant  and  increasing  applica- 


tions  of  Uniyersitj  students  for  practical  insiraction,  he  provided  a 
subsidiary  observatory  on  the  roof  of  the  lecture  room  for  their  special 
U8e.  Recently  he  erected  a  more  convenient  building,  which  he  fur- 
nished with  some  excellent  instruments.  Every  accommodation  was 
thus  provided  for  tfhe  instruction  of  the  students,  without  in  any  way 
interfering  with  the  larger  instruments  reserved  solely  for  research. 

Professor  Pritchard  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  M.A.  (Cantab.)  in 
1833,  M.A.  by  decree  (Oxon.)  in  1870,  and  B.D.  and  D.D.  in  1880. 
He  was  ordained  Deacon  in  1833,  and  Priest  in  1834.  On  taking  up 
his  residence  at  Oxford,  he  attached  himself  to  New  College,  of  which, 
as  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy,  he  became  a  Fellow  in  1883.  He 
was  elected,  in  1886,  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge— an  honour  he  greatly  esteemed.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  for  more  than  half  a  century,  having  been  elected  so 
long  ago  as  February  6,  1840.  He  served  on  the  Council  two 
years,  from  November,  1885  to  1887,  and  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting 
held  on  November  30, 1892,  he  was  presented  with  one  of  the  Royal 
Medals  for  his  successful  labours  on  photometry  and  stellar  parallax. 
He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  on  April 
13,  1849,  and  was  a  continuous  member  of  the  Council  from  1856  to 
1877,  and  from  1883  to  1887.  In  1886  he  was  awarded  the  Gold 
Medal  of  that  Society  for  his  *  Photometric  Researches.'  He  was 
also  a  Fellow  of  the  Greological  Society  and  the  Cambridge  Philo- 
sophical Society.  As  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy,  he  was  an 
ex-officio  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Royal  Observatory, 
Greenwich. 

The  great  age  to  which  Professor  Pritchard  attained  never  inter- 
fered with  his  determination  to  make  the  University  Observatory  a 
first  class  institution.  His  mental  faculties  were  unclouded  to  the 
end ;  he  was  always  able  to  keep  abreast  with  the  newest  problems 
in  the  physics  of  astronomy,  and  it  was  a  frequent  and  pleasing  sight 
to  witness  the  venerable  astronomer  enter  into  the  depths  of  a 
technical  discussion,  with  all  the  interest  and  energy  of  youth^  In 
the  midst  of  his  scientific  and  University  career,  he  did  not,  however, 
forget  the  busy  time  he  had  passed  with  his  pupils  in  his  old  school  at 
Clapham.  In  1886,  soon  after  he  had  received  both  scientific  and 
college  honours,  it  was  a  gi*eat  joy  to  him  to  receive  an  invitation  to 
a  complimentary  banquet  at  the  Albion,  Aldersgate  Street,  from  his 
"  Old  Boys,"  among  whom  grisly  beards  and  grey  heads  predomi- 
nated. An  interesting  result  of  this  social  meeting  of  his  old  pupils, 
presided  over  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  was  a  small  volume, 
written  by  him  for  private  distribution,  full  of  pleasing  reminiscences 
of  his  former  school  life. 

Professor  Pritchard  was  twice  married  : — (1)  at  Lambeth,  on 
December  18,  1834,  to  £mily,  fifth  daughter  of  J.  Newton,  Esq.;  and 
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(2)  at  St.  Peter'S.Croydor.onAapuRt  10, 1858,  to  Rosalind,  dangWer 
of  Alexander  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Tanbridge  Wella.  His  second  wife 
predeceased  bim  abont  a  year.  Daring  tbe  later  years  of  bis  life, 
thongh  naturally  feeling  tbe  increasing  weakness  of  old  age,  his 
bealtb  continued  fairly  good  almost  to  the  end,  wliile  the  daily  work 
of  the  Observatory  never  ceased  to  occupy  his  thooghta.  He  was 
fond  of  botany,  and  was  a  great  lover  of  floricnitnre  of  the  highest 
order.  At  one  time  he  was  snppoaed  to  possess  one  of  the  best  collec- 
tiona  of  ferns  in  England.  This  love  of  flowers  and  plants  oontinned 
as  a  pleasant  recreation.  It  was  only  a  week  before  he  passed  away 
that  he  was  pointing  ont  to  a  friend,  with  conscions  pride,  the  beanty 
of  the  garden  he  had  created  aronnd  the  Observatory,  His  death 
took  place  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  May  28,  1893,  in  the  eighty, 
sixth  year  of  his  age  ;  and  on  the  following  Wednesday  afternoon  his 
remains  were  laid  to  rest  in  Holywell  Cemetoiy,  Oxford. 

E.  D. 

Henrt  Fbancis  Blaktord  was  born  Jnna  3,  1834,  in  Bonveria 
Street,  Whitefriars,  London,  where  hia  father,  William  Blanford, 
carried  on  a  mannfactnre  of  gilt  monldinga  for  decorative  purposes, 
picture  frames,  &c.,  in  premises  now  converted  into  tbe  printing 
offlcea  of  the  '  Daily  Newa  '  newspaper. 

The  anbject  of  the  preaent  memoir  received  his  early  edncation  at 
schools  in  Brighton  and  Brussels,  and  after  studying  for  some  time 
at  the  School  of  Design,  first  in  Somerset  House,  then  in  Marl- 
borough Honee,  he  entered  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  in  Jermyn 
Street,  at  its  commencement  in  1851.  At  tbe  School  of  Mines,  ho 
took  the  first  place  of  the  year,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
year's  term,  received  the  only  prize  then  offered,  the  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall's Scholarship.  After  leaving  the  school,  ho  passed  a  year  in 
sindying  mining  at  the  Bei^akademie  of  Freiberg,  and  another  year, 
part  of  which  he  employed  in  translating  v.  Kobell's  book  on  the 
blowpipe,  his  first  published  work,  in  London. 

In  1865,  Mr.  Blanford  and  his  brother,  also  a  School  of  Mines 
studout,  received  appointments  on  the  staff  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  India,  under  tbe  la(«  Dr.  T.  Oldham,  and  they  arrived  in  Calcntta 
at  the  end  of  September.  Shortly  after,  the  two  brothers  and  Mr.  W. 
Theobald,  another  member  of  the  staff,  were  despatched  to  Orissa,  to 
report  upon  a  coal-field  around  Talchir,  in  the  wild  tract  of  tbe 
Tribntary  Mehals.  Of  this  coal-field  nothing  except  the  existence  of 
coal  was  known  at  the  time;  the  whole  of  the  geology  had  to  be 
made  ont  from  the  eiamination  of  the  ground,  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  covered  with  foreHt.  It  was  under  these  circumstances 
that,  mainly  through  the  obBertationa  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford,  tiie  first 
steps  were  taken  towards  the  classification  of  the  remarkable  seriea 
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of  deposits  associated  with  the  Indian  coal-bearing  beds,  bj  the 
separation  of  the  underlying  or  Talchir  division,  and  of  an  overlying 
group,  from  the  true  coal  measni'es,  subsequently  called,  by  Dr.  Old- 
ham, the  Damuda  beds. 

For  some  time  Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford  was  engaged  in  Calcutta,  in 
charge  of  the  Survey  Office,  and  in  palesontological  work  in  the 
museum,  but  in  1857  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  large  survey 
party  that  was  despatched  to  Madras,  and  he  was  chiefly  engaged 
for  the  next  three  or  four  years  in  examining  the  cretaceous  beds 
near  Trichinopaly  and  Pondicherry,  some  fossils  from  which,  de- 
scribed by  Professor  E.  Forbes,  Sir  P.  Egerton  and  Mons.  A. 
d*Orbigny,  had  attracted  much  attention.  The  stratigraphy  and  the 
distinction  of  the  different  divisions  in  the  field  were  founded  on 
palaeontological  evidence,  and  the  classification  established  by  Mr. 
Blanford  was  fully  confirmed  by  Dr.  Stoliczka*s  subsequent  exhaustive 
description  of  the  fauna.  A  commencement  of  this  description  was 
made  by  Mr.  Blanford  himself,  who,  before  he  left  the  Indian  Geological 
Survey  in  18G2,  published  an  account  of  the  Nautilid®  and  Belemni- 
tidflB  in  the  *  Palaeontologia  Indica.'  The  geology  of  the  area  was 
described  by  him  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Survey,  to  which  he  also 
contributed  an  account  of  the  Nilgiri  Hills. 

Mr.  Blanford*s  retirement  from  the  survey  was  due  to  various 
causes,  amongst  which  was  the  injury  to  his  health  produced  by  the 
exposure  to  the  climate  entailed  by  geological  surveying.  Soon  after 
leaving  India  he  was  offered  the  Science  Professorship  in  the 
Presidency  College,  Calcutta,  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Atkinson,  at  that 
time  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  Bengal.  This  appointment 
Mr.  Blanford  accepted,  and  after  spending  some  months  in  Europe  to 
recruit  his  health,  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Bengal  Educational 
Department  towards  the  end  of  1862.  He  became,  in  1864,  one  of 
the  hon.  secretaries  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  and  about  the 
same  time,  partly  in  consequence  of  his  duties  as  secretary,  his  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  meteorology.*  On  October  6th,  1864i,  Calcutta 
was  visited  by  one  of  the  most  destructive  cyclones  on  record;  a 
storm-wave  rushed  up  the  Hooghly  River,  and  flooded  the  neigh- 
bouring  low  lands ;  upwards  of  40,000  human  beings  were  drowned, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  shipping  in  the  river  was  wrecked.  This 
cyclone  was  followed  within  a  few  weeks  by  another,  which  passed 
over  Masulipatam,  and  the  storm-wave  again  caused  the  loss  of 
about  30,000  lives.  These  startling  disasters  naturally  aroused  the 
attention  of  the  Indian  Government  and  the  public  generally  to  the 
necessity  of  systematic  meteorological  observations,  and  to  the  im- 

*  The  accoant  of  Mr.  BUnford's  meteorologiosl  work  is  by  Mr.  J.  Eliot,  hia 
Bucceasor  aa  Meleorological  Bepoi'ter  to  the  Qoyemment  of  India. 
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portanoe  of  establishing  a  proper  system  of  storm-warniiigs  for  the 
protection  of  the  ports  of  India,  and  especially  Calontta. 

Up  to  the  date  mentioned  almost  the  only  trustworthy  records 
of  meteorological  observations  in  India  were  those  which  had 
been  kept  for  several  years  at  the  observatories  of  Madras  and 
Bombay,  and  at  the  Snryeyor-Qeneral's  office  in  Calcutta.  It  is  true 
that  observations  were  also  taken  at  a  number  of  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries throughout  India ;  but  the  instruments  badnot  been  verified, 
the  observers  were  untrained,  and  there  was  no  proper  supervision ; 
moreover  no  care  had  been  taken  to  preserve  the  records.  Mr.  H. 
Piddington  had  collected  and  published  in  the  '  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,*  details  of  23  different  cyclones  in  the  Indian  and 
Chinese  Seas,  a  work  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value,  but  the  data^ 
which  were  naturally  imperfect,  whilst  adding  greatly  to  the 
knowledge  of  these  storms,  and  whilst  sufficing  to  enable  Mr.  Pid- 
dington to  frame  practical  directions  for  the  guidance  of  sailors  during 
such  storms  in  the  India  seas,  had  not  led  to  a  full  understanding  of 
the  disturbances,  or  of  their  origin. 

At  the  instance  of  Oeneral  (then  Colonel)  B.  Strachey,  who,  in  1857, 
called  the  attention-  of  the  Asiatic  Society  to  the  uselessness  of  the 
desultory  attempts  that  had  up  to  that  tbne  been  made  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  Indian  meteorology,  and  to  the  urgent  need  of  some 
controlling  authority  capable  of  directing  and  utilising  the  work  of 
observers  in  India,  a  committee  was  formed  which,  after  some  un- 
successful attempts  at  acting  as  a  oontrolling  power,  drew  up,  in 
1862,  a  report  in  which  the  establishment  of  a  small  centralized 
system  by  the  Government  was  recommended.  At  the  request  of 
the  Government,  the  Committee,  after  some  delay,  drew  up  a  scheme 
for  carrying  out  the  system  recommended.  This  was  not  submitted 
to  the  Government  till  1865,  after  the  occurrence  of  the  Calcutta  and 
Masn]ipatam  cyclones.  Meantime  the  Indian  Government  had  been 
urged  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  to  establish  a  system 
of  storm  warnings,  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  about  the  same  time, 
recommended  the  record  of  meteorological  data  in  connection  with 
the  snggestions  and  requirements  of  the  Sanitary  Commission.  To 
the  latter  body  the  whole  question  of  meteorological  enquiry  in 
India  was  referred,  and  in  accoi'dance  with  their  recommendations, 
provincial  meteorological  systems  were  established  in  the  Punjab 
and  North- West  Provinces  in  1865,  in  Madras  in  1866,  and  in  Bengal 
in  1867.  These  systems  were,  however,  quite  independent  of  each 
other,  and  the  opportunity  of  establishing  a  controlling  authority,  so 
emphatically  urged  by  General  Strachey  and  the  Calcutta  Com- 
mittee, was  postponed  for  several  years. 

An  account  of  the  Calcutta  cyclone  of  1864  was  drawn  up  by 
Colonel  Gastrell  and  Mr.  Blanford,  and  was  published  by  order  of  the 
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Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  in  1866.  It  gave  a  verj  full  descrip- 
tion of  all  the  more  important  features  of  that  cjclone,  and,  consider- 
ing the  unsatisfactory  character  of  a  large  portion  of  the  data,  is 
remarkably  complete.  The  conclusions  based  on  the  data  and  on  the 
investigations  of  Piddington  show  a  thoroughly  clear  grasp  of  the 
subject,  and  are,  in  almost  every  respect,  in  agreement  with  the 
results  of  later  investigation  on  storm  genesis  and  motion  in  India. 

Soon  after  the  Calcutta  cyclone,  at  the  instance  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  a  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Blanford  was  the  secretary, 
was  appointed  to  arrange  a  system  of  storm- warnings  for  the  port  of 
Calcutta.  Observatories  were  established  at  a  number  of  coast 
stations,  and  the  observations  made  were  telegraphed  to  Calcutta  daily. 
The  Bengal  Provincial  Meteorological  Department  was  founded  in 
1867  for  the  combination  of  general  meteorological  observations  with 
the  continuation  of  this  system  of  storm- warnings,  and  Mr.  Blanford 
became  Meteorological  Reporter  for  Bengal,  still  retaining  his 
Professorship,  and  lecturing,  chiefly  on  chemistry  and  physics,  in  the 
Presidency  College.  The  new  Meteorological  Department  of  Bengal 
at  once  took  a  very  high  position,  and  became  known  for  the 
accuracy  of  its  data  and  the  thoroughness  of  its  work,  and  the 
annual  reports  on  the  meteorology  of  Bengal,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Blanford,  increased  in  importance  from  year  to  year.  He  also, 
daring  the  eight  years  that  he  held  the  post,  published  a  series  of 
meteorological  papers  in  the  *  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.' 
Of  these  the  most  important  were  "  On  certain  protracted  irregu- 
larities of  Atmospheric  Pressure  in  Bengal  in  relation  to  the  Monsoon 
Rainfall  "  (*  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,'  vol.  39,  Part  2,  p.  123)  ;  "  On  the 
Normal  Rainfall  of  Bengal "  (^.c,  p.  243)  ;  and  **  On  some  recent  Evi- 
dence of  the  Variation  of  the  Sun's  Heat"  (*  J.A.S.B.,'  vol.  44.  Part  2, 
p.  21).  The  first  of  these  papers  directed  attention  to  one  of  the 
more  important  features  of  Indian  meteorology,  and,  pi-obably,  of 
tropical  meteorology  in  general,  the  freqaent  persistency  of  abnormal 
variations  of  pressure  over  large  areas  in  India  for  periods  varying  in 
length  from  a  few  months  to  two  or  three  years,  and  the  connexion 
between  sach  prolonged  abnormal  features  and  large  modifications  in 
the  distribution  of  rainfall.  This  was  a  subject  which  occupied  much 
of  Mr.  Blanford's  thoughts,  and  it  is  increasing  in  importance  in  con- 
nexion with  the  forecasting  of  the  general  character  of  the  monsoon 
rains,  now  performed  by  the  Indian  Meteorological  Department. 

During  the  same  period  he  contributed  two  papers,  one  **  On  the 
Origin  of  a  Cyclone  "  ('  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,'  vol.  17,  1869,  p.  472),  the 
other  on  "  The  Winds  of  Northern  India  "  (*  Phil.  Trans.,'  vol.  166, 
p.  563),  to  the  Royal  Society.  In  the  second  paper  he  utilised  the 
data  collected  by  the  Meteorological  Departments  of  Bengal,  the 
North- Western  Provinces,  and  the  Punjab,  in  order  to  describe  the 
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cbief  features  of  the  normal  air-oarrents  over  Northern  India,  and  to 
trace  out  their  origin  and  canses,  so  far  as  they  conld  be  discovered, 
in  the  local  physical  changes  of  the  atmosphere.  The  broad  features 
were  skilfnllj  worked  ont,  and  the  relations  of  the  north-east  and 
soath-west  monsoon  currents  to  each  other,  and  to  the  temperature 
and  other  conditions  of  India,  clearly  shown.  This  paper  was  parti- 
calarly  interesting.  Not  only  was  it  the  first  attempt  to  discuss  this 
important  question  by  the  aid  of  fairly  accnrate  data,  but  it  was  also 
the  first  essay  on  Indian  meteorology  as  a  whcile,  and  the  sabject  was 
for  the  first  time  treated  as  a  problem  of  dynamic  meteorology,  and 
recent  extensions  of  knowledge  in  the  physical  sciences  utilised  in  the 
discnssion  of  the  various  problems. 

,  Shortly  after  the  publication  of  this  important  paper  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  provincial  system  with- 
oat  a  central  controlling  authority  was  unsatisfactory  and  ineffective, 
and  it  was  determined  to  constitute  a  centralised  department  on  the 
lines  laid  down  as  essential  by  General  Strachey  some  years  pre- 
viously. Mr.  Blanford  was,  in  1874,  in  consequence  of  this  change 
of  system,  transferred  from  the  Educational  Staff  of  Bengal,  and 
appointed  head  of  the  new  department.  He  was  called  upon,  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment,  to  prepare  a  scheme  for  the  reorganisation 
of  the  provincial  meteorological  systems  and  their  consolidation  into 
an  imperial  system,  with  himself,  the  Meteorological  Reporter  to  the 
Government  of  India,  as  central  controlling  authority. 

In  the  scheme  drawn  up,  Mr.  Blanford  sketched  first  the  general 
principles  on  which  meteorological  work  shonld  be  carried  out  in 
India,  and  also  made  proposals  for  the  extension  of  the  work  of 
observation  and  for  the  centralisation  of  the  Department,  in  order  to 
secure  uniformity  of  methods  and  tabulation  of  the  results.  He  also 
proposed  the  commencement  of  special  series  of  observations  to  throw 
light  on  the  regular  diurnal  and  annual  meteorological  changes  in 
India.  The  scheme  was  approved  in  its  entirety,  and  brought  into 
operation  in  the  year  1875.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  time  thoroughly, 
and  the  Department  has  developed  during  the  eighteen  years  of  its 
existence  in  the  directions  fully  anticipated  by  Mr.  Blanford. 

One  of  the  first  important  labours  of  the  Meteorological  Reporter  to 
the  Government  of  India  was  to  write  the  *  Indian  Meteorologist's  Vade 
Mecum.*  This  was  primarily  intended  to  inform  the  observers  at  Indian 
observatories  what  and  how  they  were  to  observe,  in  order  that  their 
observations  might  be  accurate  and  useful.  This  portion  of  the  work 
forms  Part  I  of  the  *  Vade  Mecum.*  In  order  to  arouse  an  intelligent 
interest  in  their  work,  Mr.  Blanford,  in  Part  1 1,  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  all  the  more  important  features  of  Indian  meteorology  so 
far  as  then  known,  together  with  explanations  based  on  the  data  and 
ideas  of  recent  advances  in  physical  science.     The  '  Vade  Mecum  *  at 
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once  became  a  useful  book  of  reference  for  Indian  observers,  and 
was  practically  the  first  treatise  which  placed  the  ideas  of  the  modem 
school  of  dynamical  meteorology  in  an  easily  accessible  form  before 
ordinary  readers.  It  was  for  many  years  the  best  treatise  on  modem 
meteorology,  and  was  the  forerunner  of  the  numerous  treatises  on 
the  science  which  have  been  published  in  the  United  States, 
Germany,  and  England. 

Mr.  Bl  an  ford  was  Meteorological  Reporter  to  the  Government  of 
India  from  1874  to  18S9,  but  during  the  last  two  years  he  was  on 
furlough.  During  this  period  he  wrote  a  number  of  short  and 
valuable  papers  for  the  Asiatic  Society's  Jonmal,  of  which  the 
following  were  the  most  important :  '*  On  the  High  Atmospheric 
Pressure  of  1876-78  in  Asia  and  Australia,  in  relation  to  the  Sun  Spot 
Cycle  "  C  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,'  vol.  49,  Part  2,  p.  70 ;  1880) ;  "  On 
the. Relations  of  Cloud  and  Rainfall  to  Temperature  in  India,  and 
on  the  opposite  Variations  of  Density  in  the  Higher  and  Lower  At- 
mospheric Strata  "  (*  J. A.S.B.,'  vol.  60,  Part  2,  p.  69 ;  1881)  ;  '*  The 
Theory  of  the  Winter  Rains  of  Northern  India  "  (*  J.A.S.B.,*  vol.  63, 
Part  2,  p.  1 ;  1884),  and  a  series  of  papers  on  the  ''  Diurnal  Oscilla- 
tion of  the  Barometer." 

During  the  same  period  he  wrote  a  very  important  short  paper  for 
the  Royal  Society  *'  On  the  Connection  of  the  Himalaya  Snowfall 
with  Dry  Winds  and  Seasons  of  Drought  in  India  "  (*  Roy.  Soc.  Proc.,' 
vol.  37,  1884,  p.  3).  In  this  he  dealt  with  a  remarkable  feature  of 
Indian  meteorology,  viz.,  the  effect  of  abnormally  heavy  snowfall  in 
the  Himalayan  area  in  modifying  the  pressure  and  temperature  con- 
ditions over  Northern  India  during  the  hot  weather,  and  hence  the 
distribution  of  rainfall  during  the  following  south-west  monsoon. 
He  was  the  first  to  realise  fully  the  importance  in  Indian  meteorology 
of  this  factor  which  has  become  the  basis  for  the  seasonal  forecasts 
now  issued  by  the  Indian  Meteorological  Department. 

His  most  important  work  at  this  time  was  undoubtedly  the  series 
of  annual  reports  on  the  meteorology  of  India  (from  1876  to  1886) 
that  he  wrote,  and  the  papers  he  contributed  to  the  'Indian  Meteoro- 
logical Memoirs,'  which  publication  he  initiated  shortly  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Indian  Meteorological  Department. 

The  subjects  of  these  papers  show  how  largely  his  mind  was 
occupied  with  the  regular  diurnal  and  annual  meteorological  changes 
in  India.  He  considered  a  full  knowledge  of  these  matters  of  primary 
importance  in  the  present  stage  of  our  knowledge,  and  that  their 
solution  would  throw  valuable  light  on  some  of  the  most  important 
abnormal  features  of  Indian  meteorology  and  might  furnish  a  key 
for  the  explanation  of  these  features. 

His  last  and  most  important  work  of  investigation  was  the  mono- 
graph  on  "  The  Rainfall  of  India  "  ('  Indian  Meteorological  Memoirs,' 
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vol.  3).  it  was  the  oatoome  of  the  labour  of  several  years.  All  thi 
available  data  were  obtained  and  sifted  to  separate  the  doabtfal  fron 
the  trnRtworthj.  The  resalt  of  this  investigation  ivaa  to  give  ai 
accarate  knowledge  of  all  the  broader  featnrea  of  the  distribution  o 
the  rainfall  of  India,  and  of  the  chief  canBes  or  factoM  (physical  am 
topographical)  determining  the  law  of  its  distribution. 

After  he  retired  on  pension  io  1889  be  continued  to  devote  himsel 
with  unwearied  zeal  amidst  failing  health  to  the  diBcassioii  of  hi 
favonrite  meteorological  probloms.  He  nndertook  the  discnssion  o 
the  seriea  of  honrly  observations  taken  at  aboat  twenty-five  station: 
in  India  from  1876  to  1888.  He  completed  the  discussion  of  thos< 
taken  at  Sibsagar,  Dbabri,  Goalpara,  Hasaribagh,  Patna,  Boorket 
and  Allahabad,  bat  was  obliged  to  give  np  the  work  in  the  begionini 
of  1892.  It  was  his  intention  to  have  prepared  separate  atatemeat 
and  brief  discussions  of  the  resnlts  for  each  station,  and  to  hav 
followed  this  np  with  a  general  discnssion  of  the  whole  of  the  reeultc 
and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  in  the  interests  of  meteorolc^ca 
science  that  he  was  not  spared  to  complete  this  work  on  a  subject  ti 
which  he  had  devoted  especial  attention,  and  which  he  was  especial! 
qualified  to  investigate. 

He  presented  the  chief  rssalta  of  his  investigations  and  those  of  hi 
co-workers  in  India  to  the  English  public  in  1889,  shortly  before  hi 
death,  in  his  '  Climates  and  Weather  of  India.'  It  is  a  valnable  worl 
of  local  climatology,  and  presents  all  the  more  importuit  reenlts  o 
tbe  work  of  the  Meteorological  Department  dnring  his  rSgime  in  ai 
interesting  form  for  English  readers. 

It  will  thns  be  seen  that  his  life  was  one  of  unwearied  activity 
His  powers  of  organisation  were  shown  by  the  steady  development  o 
the  department  which  be  established  and  initiated.  He  was  a  patien 
and  vigorous  worker,  and  the  results  of  his  labours  are  shown  a 
much  by  the  numerous  short  suggestive  papers  he  contributed  b 
various  Societies,  Ac.,  as  by  his  latter  monograph  '  On  the  Raiufal 
of  India,'  and  the  Annual  Reports  OD  the  Meteorology  of  India 
His  name  will  be  associated  with  the  commencement  and  develop 
ment  of  scientific  meteorology  in  India,  and  the  rapid  growth  o 
the  department  under  him  is  the  best  proof  of  his  special  qualifica 
tiODS  as  a  meteorologist  and  of  his  zeal  and  untii'ing  energy.  Euro 
pean  meteorologists  recognised  almost  from  the  first  the  value  of  th 
work  done  by  the  department  nnder  him  ;  it  was  his  constant  ain 
to  place  his  department  npon  as  high  a  level  for  scientific  and  prac 
tical  work  in  meteorology  as  similar  departments  in  Europe  am 
America,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  he  fully  succeeded. 

Afler  ho  became  engaged  in  the  work  of  Indian  meteorology,  Mi 
Blanford's  time  was  almost  entirely  occupied  with  that  enbjaci 
although  he  by  no  means  lost  his  interest  in  geology  and  zoology 
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His  only  important  contribation  to  Indian  geology  after  he  left  the 
Indian  Survey,  was  a  paper  published  by  the  Geological  Society  in 
1875,  *  On  the  Age  and  Correlation  of  the  Plant-bearing  Series  of 
India  and  the  former  existence  of  an  Indo-Oceanic  Continent.'  He 
also  contributed  a  few  short  papers  to  Indian  scientific  societies  on 
land  and  fresh-water  mollusca  and  on  ferns.  He  was  the  author  of 
two  treatises  on  the  geography  of  India,  one  of  which  has  now  for 
many  years  been  used  as  a  text-book  in  Indian  schools  and  colleges, 
and  the  other,  a  recent  publication,  forms  one  of  Macmillan's  geo- 
graphical series.  Mr.  Blanford  married,  in  1867,  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  G.  F.  Cockbum,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  and  leaves  a 
widow,  one  son,  an  officer  in  the  Boyal  Artillery,  and  three  daughters. 
He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1880,  and  was 
President  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  in  1884-85.  His  health 
had  been  precarious  for  some  time  before  he  retired  from  the  Indian 
Service,  and  he  died  of  cancer  at  Folkestone,  where  he  had  resided 
after  his  return  to  England,  on  the  23rd  January  of  the  present 
year.  W.  T.  B. 

• 

Dr.  William  Charles  Henrt  was  born  in  Manchester,  March  31, 
1804.  His  father  and  grandfather  were  both  Fellows  of  this  Society, 
and  both  distinguished  chemists.  He  was  educated  at  various  schools, 
and  matriculated  at  Edinburgh  University  in  November,  1824.  In 
1827  he  graduated  M.D.,  the  subject  of  his  graduation  thesis  being 
**  De  Tuberculorum  Origine,'*  and  in  the  following  winter  studied  in 
the  Paris  hospitals,  attending  as  well  the  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne. 
From  1828  to  1835  he  was  physician  to  the  Manchester  Boyal  In- 
firmary, but  resigned  this  post  in  order  to  continue  his  chemical 
studies.  He  studied  at  Berlin  and  Giessen,  and  afterwards  returned 
to  Manchester.  Leaving  Manchester  about  1842,  he  took  up  his  re- 
sidence at  Ledbury  and  remained  there  until  his  death  on  January  7, 
1892. 

Dr.  Henry  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society  in  1834;  he 
was  also  a  Fellow  of  the  Chemical  and  Geological  Societies,  and  a 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Turin. 
He  was  the  author  of  papers  '*  On  the  Belation  existing  between 
Nerve  and  Muscle  "  (*  Boy.  Soc.  Proc.,'  1831,  p.  64),  "  On  the  Physio- 
logy  of  the  Nervous  System  "  ('  Brit.  Assoc.  Bep.,'  ia33),  "  On  the 
Atomic  Constitution  of  Elastic  Fluids"  (* Phil.  Mag.,'  1834),  "On 
the  Action  of  Metals  in  determining  Gaseous  Combination  '*  ('  Phil. 
Mag.,*  1835),  **  On  Gaseous  Interference "  (*  Brit.  Assoc.  Bep.,' 
1836),  and  was  the  author  of  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Scientific 
Besearches  of  John  Dalton  **  (Cavendish  Society,  1854),  Dalton 
having  been  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  M.  F. 
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ous  larvn>  are  largely  due  to  modified 
plant  pigmcuts  derived  from  food,  41, 
417. 

PrcBculs,  listn  of,  25,  57,  189,  337,  371, 
4ai,  488. 

President,  aihlress  of  the,  377. 

I'rilchard  (Rev.  Clnirlo)  obit  nary  notice 


,    Sem, 


ail/in- 


Ifllus 


of  (Hcai)p),  1G9. 

Shafts,  on  the  whiriing  an.l  vibnilion 
(l)nnkerlev).  365. 

Sherrington  '(Charles  Scott)  .■lected, 

admitted,  2H. 

note  on  some  changes  in  (lie  bk 

of  tlie  gcncTid  circnlatiim  consiMpK 
ii|Kin  irertain  iiillummiitioiiTi  ol' 
iic'iilo  loi-nl  clianietiT,  4S7. 

Soliir  e.-Up«-  of  A]iril  IH,  1WI.1,  pri'li 


e  (Coii 


M,).  2^. 


I      . 
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Spectra,  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe  (Hart- 
ley), 5. 

Spectrum,  on  the  geometrical  construc- 
tion of  the  oxygen  absorption  lines, 
G-reat  A,  Q-reat  B,  and  «  of  the  solar 
(Higgs),  200. 

or  electrolytic  iron,  the  photo- 
graphic (Lockyer),  359. 

of  Noya  Aurigs,  on  the  bright 


bands  in  the  present  (Huggins  and 

Huggins),  30. 
Spore-formation  in  certain  lirer-worts, 

on  the  relations  of  the  nucleus  to 

(Farmer),  478. 
Spore-producing    members,  studies    in 

the  morphology  of.    Part  I.    Equi- 

setineie   and  Lycopodineie   (Bower), 

172. 
Stirling  (Edward  C.^  elected,  1. 
Stokes   (Sir  Q-.   Gabriel)   awarded  the 

Copley  medal,  389. 
Sugar  as  a  food  in  the  production  of 

muscular  work  (Harley),  480. 
—  injected  into  a  yein,  some  of  the 

effects  and  chemical  changes  of  (Har- 
ley), 179. 

Taylor  (H.  M.)  on  a  graphical  repre- 
sentation of  the  twenty-seyen  lines 
on  a  cubic  surface,  148. 

Thomycroft  (John  Isaac)  elected,  1. 

admitted,  28. 

Thorpe  (T.  E.)  and  P.  L.  Ghray,  mag- 
netic obseryations  in  Senegambia, 
361. 

Three-bar  motion,  on  a  chart  of  the 
symmetrical  curyes  of  the  (Brennand), 
461.     {TiiU  only,) 

Trail  (James  William  Helenus)  elected, 
1. 

— —  admitted,  59. 

Trouton  (P.  T.)  on  the  motion  under 
grayity  of  fluid  bubbles  through  yer- 
tical  columns  of  liquid  of  a  different 
density,  12. 


Trust  funds,  397. 

Turner  T  W.  A.)  and  D.  Perrier,  a  re- 
cord of  experiment:)  illustratiye  of  the 
symptomatology  and  degenerations 
following  lesions  of  the  cerebellum 
and  its  peduncles  and  related  striic- 
tures  in  monkeys,  476. 

Vaccinia  and  yariola,  experiments  on 

(Copeman),  187. 
Vice-Presidents,  appointment  of,  431. 
Vision,  a  new  hypothesis    concerning 

(Haycraft),  272. 

Walker  (J.  J.)  on  the  displacement  of 
a  rigid  body  in  space  by  rotations. 
Preliminary  note,  147. 

Wallace  (Alfred  Kussel)  elected,  1. 

admitted,  28. 

Ward  (H.  M.)  awarded  a  Boyal  medal, 
892. 

the  action  of  light  on  bacteria, 

III,  472. 

Weldon  (W.  P.  B.)  on  certain  corre- 
lated yariations  in  Carcinus  mcBnag, 
318 

Wilson  (E.),  P.  Lydall,  and  J.  Hopkin- 
son,  alternate  current  electrolysis, 
407. 

Woodward  (A.  S.)  report  on  organic 
remains  from  the  Har  Dalam  Cayem, 
Malta,  278.     See  J.  H.  Ck>oke. 

Worthington  (Arthur  Mason)  elected, 
1. 

admitted,  313. 

York  (Duke  of)  proposal  to  elect,  2. 

elected,  28. 

Young  (Sydney)  elected,  1. 

admitted,  28. 

Yule  (G-.  U.)  on  interference  pheno- 
mena in  electric  wayes  passing  through 
different  thicknesses  of  electrolyte, 
96. 


ERRATUM. 

P.  331,  line  7,  for  "  an  asymmetrical"  read  **  a  symmetrical. 
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